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Oun aspirations on launching a fifth annual volume of the 
Journal into the ocean of literature are no longer tremulous 
from a diffident anxiety as to its reception ; dhe tide of popular ™ 
——— or at least the diminutive wave of it which reaclics the 
secluded estuary of oriental research, has ‘buoyed us up with the 
most flattering encouragement, and an increasing bodyf con- | 
stituents has still pressed forward to freight our humble bark 
wath the productions of their industryeand talent. To extract 

iny of the too complimentary phrases of our correspondent 
2 n Paris, Vienna, and London, would be egotism ; - and we must 
Ti rot forget that a proportion of their praise may be merely 
*  timulatory—inciting us to take advantagt of the golden op- 
i portuflities’ commanded by our position at the emporium, to _— 
“amass a rich cargo for their more deliberate and erudite dise  © 
\ \ cussion hereafter. Our errors also have not escaped their due o 
measure of criticism, but even thus they have been productive 
j of a good effect in drawing forth more correct information — 
“ from other — meee in which we are engaged, * 
‘to continue the metaphor in the terors of a late French prospec- — 
‘tus, ** multipliera le capital de la science comme Tautre com- 
2 merce multiplie celui du numeraire.” | x. 2 — 
| However we may thus boast of having added to the stock — = 
of knowledge, we fear the “‘ capital du numeraire” has but little = * 
connection, beyond the analogy, with the out-turn of our spe- _ % 
ulation ; although, if the peenniary prospects of the Journal 
are not much bettered this year, we have none to blame but 
ourselves for the unpromising aspect of our account current ! aS 
3y increasing the letter-press more Ahan 100 pages, — =. 
; lates 2 proportion, we felt we w 3 cceeding the be es OR. | . 
—— could not resist the : empt 9 keep pace Wai §. 
Sele ae entru to. us | for plications yen 
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jee and risk. Had our edition been sufficiently ex-* 
allow a large reserve for future sale, there might | 
hopes of rettievement—but the 500 copies have all ( 
dd, and of our early volumes it is ‘almost impossible | 
ocure a copy. The only method, then, left to meet i 
lty,1s to levy a heavier assesgment on our supporters 
are; and to this step, however reluctantly, we shall 
to resort from the beginning of the year 1857, still 
hering to our engagement of giving the maximum 
for ourymeans, and reminding our subseribers that 
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tin fact heightening our charge, but enlarging our 

ing that from 32 pages we have gradually augment- 

nthly quota to 50, a quantity which experience has : 
be more than can be covered by a rupee subscrip- 

rrates from 1837, therefore, will be 1g rupee per 

subscribets, and two rupees to others. The pecuni- 

s on which this measure is founded are as follows: 


PAYMENTS. 1836. Receipts. 
Co.6 Rs. A. P. Co." Re. A. P. 
ue Ist Jan". 675 37 By Collections in 1836,.. 43519 0 0 
meutone year, 75 7 O By Asiatic Seciety for co- 
 estecsccss a0 14:55 pies supplied to Mem- , 
— ——— bers in 183%, ....s..-. 1088 00 
‘s» Bill dis- By sale in Englaod,...... 336 8 0 
—— saveo Sass ‘9°6 


ngs and Litho- 
“eseeseaee @e £8 © — 14566 


~ 
> 





: Xs + eee 
: = 7047 12,0 5743 9a 
OU TS) Aw DINGS. DetrenvDENCIRES. 
Bills unjfaia. “By Subscriptions due for 
‘ele oe 6 & © Hee o 522] 0 0 . 1836, io Calcutta, — «¢ 960 13 
Ditto Mofussil, ........ 1100 0 
Ditto Memb. As. Soc. .. 1284 0 
Ditto Madras, ........ aie si Be 
Ditto Bombay, ........ 830 3 9 
, \. Ditto Ceylony .......... 183 10 Fie 
12,268 12 0 10,880 3 


7 all the outstanding claims realizable, .......+ 1,488 8 


ur last volume, we could not refrain from noticing, as 
prominénut object of interest in its contents, the sugs- 
§f oriental publications by the British Indian Govert 

A jd the general discouragement under which onients 
Jere doomed to languish ; we must not on the pre 
omit-to make/honorable mention of the patronage & 
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; — PREFACY. 
| ® 
— in India the majority have not enjoyed the same opportunities, 
7 4h. .* — ee : ~ 4 2 . - 
’ = sovitey Sa marealw raised without hope of entire 
~ and See re - 
. | =. PREFACE. Vii 
° | y 


favor which has once more dawned upon sciénce and litepgture 
in India under the present administration. The proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society, last year so full of painfal discussion 
and unsuccessful appeal, this year shine forth with tokens of 
distinguished consideration. © Consulted on the merit of 6 
positions connected: with historical research in the Benoni 
and in Ceylon, its redommendations have met that attention 
which dignifies its proceedings, and tends more than any thin 
else to render it'a substantive and useful —— The 
sanction of its auspices has beén courted. and has beds ex- 
tended beneficially to publications of great magnitude and im- 
) portance. It has itself engaged inva new sphere of operations 
devolved upon it by the discussions of last year, which pro- 
mises, bya judicions combination with the sister Societies 
of France and England, t6 become equally advantageous to 
the European scholar, and profitable to itself. The Society 
Of Paris ns esnithe Bi jet reaping tie wats veoeration i 
intercession. <n 
—— consider with ourselves that the pune * 
‘ga. full edition of the oriental classics is @ perfectly —— 
Branch of labour for an “Asiatic Society, and pey ae . * 
1) to see it permanently continued tinder endowment and protec- 


t 1 indeed» be regarded 
i : Government itself—It may indeec 
epee the earliest intentions of 


“adicious modification of one of . 

— crea promulgated in July, 1806, but —— 
dead letter on its minutes, “* that a serjes of —— 0 be 
entitled BisuiorHEecA ASIATICA, be published by t —— 
distinet from the Asiatic Researches, contamimg trans . ee Ay 
‘short works in the Asiatic languages, and ——— * 
Bi scriptive accounts of books of greater length, seg —* ext petad 
| ing to all Asiatic a ea ER aC ————— ie, raKYy ® 

y on to all works extant im the languag APRS. GINGER Se 
x — and eritieal examination of — —— —— 
the present day can be better undertaken by the distinguished 
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‘ predegsors and philologists of Europe, and the only department 
of which we can hope to relieve them, with any chance of 
success, is the collection and correct printing of original texts 
through the supervision of our native Pandits and Manlavis. 
We therefore hope to see freslf volumes put in hand now 
that the series transferred by the Committee of Education is 
so nearly completed; and we would respectfully suggest, that 
the Government should make over to the Society all of the 
Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian works that have hitherto issued 
from the Education Press, in order that,one system of distri- Ff 

* bution and sale may be regulated for the whole series; and [ 

that, under the name of the Bratiorneca Astartica, this body | 

of Indian classical lore may be eneouraged and regarded in the 
light of a national undertaking, entrusted merely to the vigi- 
lant superintendence of the Society as the appropriate. organ >= ‘ 
of their publication. + F 
© But we are dwelling too long on a favorite project, and have 
but little space left to allude to the equally prosperous for- | 

tune of the natural sciences during the present year. The 4 

sincere votary of Science cannot have witnessed without plea- 

snrable anticipations the introduction, altogether novel in this 
country, the deliglitful and instructive ox pPesmeNs oF 
osophy among the social recreations of Government 

. At these parties may be kindled into action many 

dormant disposition to cultivate the sciences that has hither- 

to but wanted such astimulus; and the community at large 
may learn to appreciate the studies they have been accustom- |, 
ed to eschew as vain or recondite, by witnessing their practi- 

| eal application and attractions. We have heard it suggest- ie : 

: ; edas an improvement on the plan adopted by the illustrious )9 
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Patron of the Society, to hold these soirées directly at the Socie- = 
ty’smuseum, where the objects to be explained or exhibited might rt 
be prepared more at leisure, and where they would remain } | 
classified with others in the same collection ;—others again ~ > 
have advocated the giving of a more decidedly lectural character | 
“to the evening's exposition. In London, where the President of, 
ss the Royal Society holds similar meetings, his visitors are already 
“es well grounded in the subjects treated of, and need but a glance ~ 
any new invention or experiment to comprehend its drift: 
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in India the majority have not enjoyed the same opportunities, 
; and their curiosity ia merely raised without hope of entire 
satisfaction: But against this view it may be urged that a 
monthly lecture would be but a tardy mode of communicating 
knowledge, more especially if the subject were to be changed 
on each occasion. A course of lectures might be a good suc- 
cedaneum to the system, but the spirit of the monthly re-union 
must be general and exhibitory, to answer the object intended. 
~ Again we are insensibly falling into a review of matters be- 
yond the proper scope of a Preface, which should confine itself 
to the contents of the volume it precedes,eor to the mutual 
concerns of the editor and his constituents. 

On the cover of more than one monthly Journal we have 
already-explained to what extent we have been enabled to 
increase the number and accuracy of our lithographed plates 

this year, by putting in requisition the talents of our mofussil 
— friends. When the facilities of drawing on transfer paper for” 
lithographic printing become more generally known, we may 
expect still further advantage from its adoption by travellers, 
engineers, botanists, and naturalists, who fire, or ought to be, 
artists also. It is now known from actual experience that a 
transfer drawing, packed in a tin roll, may be subjected to a 
journey of 1000 miles, either in the hottest or the dampest 
period of the year with impunity. Most of the imperfections 
* in the plates of the Sewalik fossils are.due to want of care in 
passing them on to the stone, rather than to imperfections in 
the original drawings. : 
¢ Some confusion has arisen this year, in the numbering 
: and placing of the plates, from continual and unavoidable 
, postponements which it is needless to particularize. _ 
plate (of the Bhitart inseription) has been reserved for — 
ensuing volume, that full justice may be done to the able 
elucidation of its important contents. And here we may be 













—* allowed a moment's exultation at the highly curious train of 
CF discov y, connected ‘with this monument, which has been 


pages of the Journal. Not only has a dynasty 
known to the Indian historian, been traced by 
ript orig through seven generations im ite own 
ateral alliances with other reigning princes 
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. havebeen brought to light: while extracts from ancient Chinese 

nuthors, independently scrutinized in Europe, have helped to 
determine their exact chronological epoch. 

In numismatic research discovery has been no less rife. The 
theory of a Grecian origin has been extended to various other 
series of Hindu coins—and the only one (the Vardha series) 
which remained of a doubtful source, has recently been traced 
in a most satisfactory, manner to the Sassanian coinage of Per- 
sia, as will hereafter be shewn. We may here correct an ignorant 
error into which we have fallen in describing the legend of 
Doctor Swiney’s coin of AcArnocLea—giving the epithet 
Ocorporn, as if derived from tpeepo instead of tpere ; to this our at- 
tention has been called by several correspondents—and we there-» 
fore thus conspicuously acknowledge our blunder. The true 
meaning of the epithet (written Qsorporov though umted to 
Bacikioeas) we conceive to be “ godly-dispositioned.” 

We must also caution our readers against implicitly adopting 
our version of the Bactro-Pehlevi character—for we are now in 
possession of the comparative alphabet lithographed by M. 
Jaceurr, which differs in many respects from our system, 
grounding it upon the Syriac instead of the Zend.—Not having 
yet seen the authors memoir on the subject, we are unable to 
make known his system, although we cannot doubt its supe- 
Triority to our crade attempt. 

In fossil geology one immense step has been made this year, 
by the discovery of the remains of a quadrumanous animal, 
the nearest approach to the human being that has yet been 
found ina fossil state in company with the extinet monsters 
of primeyal antiquity. ‘This important addition has enriched the 
_* Daduper museum; but no less interesting have been the addi- 

tions to its worthy rival the museum of Sehdranpur. Iti is per- 
haps right to explain how it has happened that the papers of . 
Lieuts. BaAxer and Dunanp have mostly appeared i in the Jjour- 
nal, while those of Dr. Fatconer and Captain Cautitey have 
, graced the new volume of the Researches. ‘This selection was 
‘made from no difference in the relative value of these most_ 
‘interesting papers, but solely to accommodate ‘best the draw= 
ings which accompanied them. We “hope at some future 
$5 42 to bs } whole series collected together into a com- 
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xi 
— plete and luxurious work on the fossil osteology of the Hrima- 
* layan range ; but such an undertaking should await the explo- 


ration of the whole line, and should be made a national con- 
cern. At present the great fgaris, lest the quantity of ’peci- 
mens dispersed in private collections on all sides, may deprive 
us of many fragments requisite to work out the forms of the 
curious new animals disinterred from this vast cemetery of the 
| ancient world. ‘ 
= We have partly redeemed our promise to our meteorological 
contributors: sufficiently so, we hope, to revive their exertions, 
and procure ys a combined series of observations in different 
parts of India for the coming year, more extended than the 
comparative tables we have now published. We regret having 
been unable to supply Barometers to the numerous applicants 
who have volunteered to use them. The duty now levied on 
philosophical instruments, will tend still more to check their, 
importation, — 
Our readers will now readily excuse the absence of articles 
on the progress of the scienées in Europe, since that depart- 
ment has been zealously pursued by another periodical of ex- 
‘tensive circulation, in consequence partly of our neglect of ‘it ; 
‘and a third rival has recently entered the field under promis- 
ing ‘and powerful auspices. These have so fully made known 
many local inventions of scientific interest, that we have less 
‘regretted our‘inability to find space for their re-insertion. We 
‘would, on no account, however, wish to confine our pages to 
‘subjects more strictly Indian; on the contrary, we shall ever 
“study to infuse into them a pleasing variety of original informa- 
‘tion on all subjects, of man’s performance or nature's produc- 
tion, within the wide range prescribed to us by our allegiance td 
‘the Asiatic Society. | 
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In the Journal for May 1834 page 254 jor ‘ 580" read ‘ mi . 
’ F m 58°.’ 
In the No. for Dec. 1835, page 655 et. seq. the title of the Usbtek ebier 


s print- 
ed Wave, instead of Wane, or — The term is rendered by the — 


ries reguius, and is perhaps equivalent to Adja under the 0 : 
In the same volume, page 615, Sor * Sede bors read * pi aml SAC oars 
Page 30 line 2 of note, for * preferred,’ read * postponed.’ . 
»» {et passim) for * Sangata,’ reed ‘ Saugata,’ 
Page 30 line 3 of note, insert ‘ fAis" before * appears.’ 
vs» dl ,, 9 for * exotic,” read * the exotic origiu of Buddhism.’ 
ie » 32 ,, 18 for * Boddhi,’ read * Bodhi.’ 
oe * * — * Sraxaka, read ‘ Sravaka.’ 
“ ap oe of note, for * E. G. Elpliastone,’ read ‘ e. ge. Elphinst S. 
s»» @L 4, 29 for * shells,” read * cells.’ - Senge 3 * 
» 42 ,, 21 erase ‘ on’ after the semi-colon. 
: » 44 ,, 44 for * palatial,’ read ‘ palatine.’ 
»» 47 «4, 27 for * this,’ read * these,’ 
» O7 ,, 48 for * in vertical plates,’ read * into vertical plates.’ 
2 » 49 .. 1 for* insymmetrical,’ read * unsymmetrical.’ 
»» 49 ,, 23 for * circle,’ read ‘ arch.’ 
as. dau os, .&sor.* as,’ read‘ s0! 
»» 74 4» 4 from bottom, in note, for end, raid ‘ ens,’ 


bt ss «67 1ar note, dele the brackets. 
+ yy F929 4, 23 after * percipient powers,” add the words, ‘the Karmika tenets 


~ amount to idealism." 
» £0 ,, 4 from bottom, for ‘ Bauddhy,’ read * Bauddha.' 
» 8& ,, 15 for‘ existence,’ read ‘ assistance.’ 
» 86 ,, 26 for * by,’ read * but.’ 
»» 87 ,, & of the note, put the stop before the word Sutra. 
y. 1 and 3 of the note, for ‘ Dhurmadya,’ read * Dharmodya.’ 
¥, 161 In Col. Burney’s notice of Tsgoung, for * being,’ read * building.’ 
y »» 167 5, 10 for * tiers,’ read * tears.’ 
: »» 170 ,, 32 for * obstructed,’ read * abstracted," 
- », 172 4, 37 and elsewhere, for ‘ venous,’ read * vinous.’ 
» 175 ,, 35 for * muss,’ read * mare,’ 
., 176 foot note, ditto ditto. 
5» 176 ,, 19 for * extraction,’ read‘ extractive.’ 
» 179 ., 1 for * paséwa, converted,’ read * paséwa-converted.' 
» 196 ,, 12 for* some,’ read * Lama.’ 
»» — » Ad for * Bis Bisa,’ read * Bisa.’ » 
» 199 ,, 14 omit cut. 
», 200 ,, 20 for * lines,’ read‘ Hills.’ 
— a6 for * Busa,’ reed ‘ Bisa,’ (in all.) 
», 202 ,, 18 for * country,’ read province.’ 
4, 204 ,, 33 for‘ thespirit,’ read * that spirit.’ 
— ,, 34 for * Bennet,’ read * Burnett.’ 
., 11 for * stones,’ read * stone.’ 
— for‘ Of,’ read * out.’ 
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ERRATA. * 


11, of the Tibetan text for khed, read klyed. , 
3 from below, for ‘ speculated’ read * operculated.’ 








sf 
» 235 ., 19 insert the full stop (mow affer only) after * presume.’ : 
» 445 ,, 31 insert at’ before * Cape Guarda fui.’ 
=" ») 32 for ‘inch’ read ‘ inches.’ 
». B51 ,, 11 from bottom, for * satyuyes,’ read ‘ sutures.’ 
» 253 ,, 18 ditto, for ‘ Hylvoides," read * Styloides.’ 
+ — w  & ditto, for ‘ confortissime,’ read * confertissime.' 
» 354 ,, 18 from top, for ‘ malassan,’ read ‘ Malayan.’ 
1» — »  & from bottom, /or ‘ Gangetica,’ read‘ faciata.” —_ 
y» 455 4, 7 from top, for ‘ ditto,’ read * ditto.’ = 
+ — » 22 ditto, for ‘ instructis,’ read ‘ instructa.” 
» 356 ,, 5 ditto, (and in note,) for ‘ tabular,’ read ‘ tubular.’ 
+ — » 23 ditto, for * operation,’ read* operculum.’ | ane? 
» 357 ,, 2 from bottom, after sinus, insert to form a closed circle, 
tye horns. | 
» — » 6 ditto, (note,) for * Pesticia,’ read * Justicia.” — 
» 358 ,, 2 from top, for ' tabular,’ read ‘ tubular.’ ’ ' 
ss —— os 135 ditto, Yor * Demarara,’ read * Demerara.’ ” 
rh 418 wy 8 after about, insert 27. . - 
30 
+, 420 in heading of lower table, for increment d- — d, read 
- * 


* 


30 
ax — d. 
a ae 


— 0 
421 4, 2 for simply, d — read simply, d — 


P P 
4 In heading oPlower table, mder Barometer supply p· 
yy 424 line 3 for * of wet-bulb,’ read * of the wet-bulb: 





s0 * 
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Amnometer· 


again cought in the dictionary for a better explanation. of the. 


» 721 ,, Is for ‘the god-nourisher,” read ‘the heaveoly-minded,’ end 
aot |<:  ¢ancel the subsequent remarks. * 
2824 -for * General Arnold,’ read Dr. Gerargg c.. | 
Capt. Connxincuam having pointed out that the pin the legend of the Sa- 
mudra-gupta coin described in Vol. iv. p. 635, a* épati rurha, has an rT sub- 





epithet and have found it in the word @qfqta: apratiratha, ‘ the warrior.’ — 
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Owing to the continual postponement of papers this year, and to the 


lithographer having numbered his plates without reference to the engrav— 
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very irregularly. They will be found, however, correctly placed in the 


monthly numbers, with exception of Cultrunguis flavipes, which must be 
shifted to page 364—and of the plate circulated with the February Jour- 
nal which belongs to the preceding volume, Pl. LIV., along with the cor. 


rected catalogue of plates of that volume. 
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I.— Second Memoir on the Ancient Coins *found at Beghram, in the 
Kohistdn of Kabul. By Cuartes Masson. 


I had the pleasure last year to submit a Memoir on the coins dis- 
covered at Beghrim, and now beg to offer a second, containing the 
results of my collection of the present year from the same place: the 
observations which these coins suggest | shall preface by a few remarks, 
tending to illustrate the locality of the spot where they are found, as 
‘well as some other points connected with it, 

I shall also submit, in this Memoir, the results of discoveries in 
other places, made during the year, so far as they refer to numismatolo- 
gy; in the hope to contribute to farther elucidation of the history of 
the countries from which [ write. 

The dasht or plain of Beghrdm bears N. 15 E. from the modern city 
of Kabul, distant by computation eighteen ordinary kos; and as the 
line of road has few sinuosities or deflections, the direct distance may 

probably be be about twenty-five British miles. It is situated at the south- 
east point of the level country of the Kohistdn, in an angle formed by 
the approach ofa lofty and extensive mountain range, radiating from the 
superior line of the Caucasus on the one side, and by the inferior range 


of Sidh ‘Koken the other, | ‘The former range separates the Kohistdn 


the populous valley of ‘Nijrow, and the latter, commencing about 
—— oe of t Kdby —— sinks into the 5 : 
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! Ghorband and Panjshir, and which forms the northern boundary of the +, 
site of Beghrdm. Through this space also leads the high road from = 


the Kodistdn to Nijrow, Taghow, Laghmdn, and Jelilabdd. The dasht of 
Beghram is comprised in an extensiye district of the KodAistan called 
Khwojel Keddri; to the north, the plain has an abrupt descent into the 
cultivated lands and pastures of the Baltii Khele and Karindat Khdn 
Kiele families, which at the north-western point interpose between it 
and the river for the extent of perhaps a mile, or until the river leaves 
7 the base of a singular eminence called Addullah Birj, which from the a 
vast mounds on its summit was undoubtedly an appurtenance of the 
he ancient city. Easteof this eminence another small space of cultivated 
lands, with two or three castles, called Kdrdhicht. interposes hetween a 
; curvature in the direction of the abrupt boundary of the dasf?, and the 
direct course of the river; east of Kirdhichi rises a low detached hill, 
called Koh Butcher, which has an extent eastward of about a mile and 
half, intruding for that distance between the level dasht and the river ; 
) - at the eastern extremity of Koh Butcher is one of those remarkable ‘ 
structures we call fopes. Parallel to Koh Butcher, on the opposite side * 
of the river, are the castles and cultivated lands called Muhammad Rakhi, | 
and beyond them a sterile sandy tract gradually ascending to a celebrat- 
ed hill and Zedraf, named Kiwojeh Raig Rawdn, and thence to the 
superior hill range before mentioned ; east of Koh Butcher, the level plain 
extends for about a mile, until the same character of abrupt termina- 
tion sinks it into the low lands of Jiélghar, where we find numerous 
J castles, much cultivated land, and as the name Jd/ghar implies, a large 7 
a extent of chaman or pasture. The lands of Jiilghar, to the east, from the eo 
boundary of the dasht of Beghrdm, to the south, its boundary may be 
considered the stream called the river of Koh Damédn, which after 
‘flowing ; along the eastern portion of Koh Damun, and receiving what 
a may be spared after the “irrigation of the lands from the streams of 
: Shakr Darrah, Beydak, Tugah, Tstalif, &e. falls” into’ the joint river of 
Gharband and Panjshir at a point below Jitighar. Beyond the river 
of ond Damén, « barren sandy soil ascends to the skirts to the Sigh Koh 
po er Among the topographical features of the dasht of nam 
im may be noted three small black hills or eminences, detached from 
each ther, wich in a line, and contiguous to each other, arise from the 
surface of the soil a little north of the river of Koh Dimdn. To the A 
B ih are the level lands of Mahighir nner — | west angle e 
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distance occurs of four and half to five miles; from Jidlghar to the skirts 
of the Sidh Koh, about six miles; from the termination of Koh Siah to 
Killah Yezbashf may be also about six miles, and from Killah Yezbhashi 
to Aillah Boland about four miles, as just noted. The whole of the 
intermediate space between thes¢ points, and even beyond them to the 
south-east and south-west, is covered with fragments of pottery, lumps 
of dross iron, &c. and here are found the coins, seals, rings, &c. which 
s0 much excite our curiosity. Notwithstanding the vast numbers of 
such reliques discovered on this extent of plain, we have hardly any 
other evidence that a city once stood on it, so complete and universal 
has been the destruction of its buildings. But in tmany places, we may 
discover, on digging about the depth of a yard, lines of cement, which 
seem to denote the outlines of structures, and their apartments; on the 
edge of the plain, where it abruptly sinks into the low lands of Balti 
Khele, from Killah Boland to Kadrafichi, is a line of artificial mounds ; 
on the summit of the eminence called Abdullah Biirj are also some 
extraordinary mounds, as before noted, arfd contiguous to the south 
is a large square described by alike surprising mounds; on one side 
of this square, the last year, a portion sank or subsided, and disclosed 
that these mounds were formed or constructed of huge unburnt bricks, 
two spans square and one span in thickness, This circumstance also 
enabled me to ascertain that the original breadth of these stupendous 
walls, for such we must conclude them to have been, could not have 
been less than sixty fect ; probably much more. Among the mounds 
near Killah Boland is a large tumulus, probably a sepulchre, which 
appears to have been coated with thin squares of white marble; and 
near it, in a hollow formed i in the soil, is a large square stone, which the 
Muhammedans call Sang-Rustam, or the stone of Rustam, and which the 
Hinds, without knowing why, reverence so far as to pay occasional 
visits to it, light lamps, and daub it with Sinddér or red lead. In the 
Muhammedan_ burial ground of Killah Boland is a fragment of sculptured 
| green stone, | made to. ‘serve as the head-stone to a grave; about four 
feet thereof is above ground, and we were told as much more was 
. concealed — this is a relique of the ancient city, and we meet with 

applied to a similar purpose, in a 
d nor the pla lace of martyrs, under Koh Butcher. 


is rem ale —— fragments of: stone which we — 
which hw * — — reference | to — * are.of 
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place, with the fact of the outlines of buildings discoverable beneath the 
surface, seem not to discountenance the tradition. It is not however 
‘improbable that this city, like many others, may owe its destruction to the 
implacable rage of the barbarous and ruthless Genaniz, who like ATTrLa 
described himself as the ‘‘ Ghazb Khudd,”” or “Scourge of God.” Thatit 
existed for some time after the Muhammedan invasion of these countries 
is evidenced by the numerous coins of the Caliphs found on its site. 
That it ceased to exist at the period of Tiav'r’s expedition into India, 
we have negative proof furnished by his historian Surxiruppin, who 
informs us, that Timv‘r, in his progress from Anderad to Kabul, encamped 
on the plain of Barag (the modern Bayan, certainly) and that while there, he 
directed a canal to be cut, which was called Mahighir, by which means, 
the country, before desolate and unproductive, became fertile and full of 
gardens. The lands thus restored to cultivation, the conqueror apportion- 
ed among sundry of his followers. The canal of MahigAir exists at this 
day, with the same name it received in the time of Timvu'n. A corsiderable 
village, about one mile west of Begirim, has asimilarappellation. This 
canal, derived from the river of GAorband, at the point where it issues from 
the hills into the level country, irrigates the lands of Hdyda and Mahé- 
ghir, and has a course of about ten miles. Had the city of Beghrim 
then existed, these lfnds immediately to the west of it, would not have 
been waste and neglected, neither would Timv’r have found it necessary 
to cut his canal, as the city when existing must have been supplied 
with water from the same source, that is, from the river of Ghorband ; 
and fror the same point, that is, at its exit from the hills imto the level 
country; and the canals supplying the city must have been directed 
through these very lands of Bdydn and Mahighir, which Timu‘r found 
waste and desolate. The courres of the ancient canals of Beghram are 
now | very evident, from the parallel lines of embankments still to be 
traced. ‘The site of Beghrém has, to the north, the river formed by the 
junction of the Ghorband and Panjshir’ ‘streams, and to the south, the 
river of Koh Damda; but neither of these rivers are applicable to the 
igation of the circumjacent soil, the former flowing in low lands, 
perhaps one hundred and fifty feet below the level of the plain, and 
the latter scan scantily furnished with water flowing in a sunken bed. It 
may ‘be farther noted, with reference to Tru’ K's colonization of Mahi. 
Air, that the inhabitants of the district of Khwojeh Keddri, while for- 
—— to. whom their forefathers owed their settlement in. this’ 
country, acknowledge their Turki descent, and alone of all the inhabi- 
tants of the KplistdW ‘speak “the "Twrlt language. We might expect 
to detect a notice of Beghrdm'n the Arabian ‘records of the early calip 
in the histories of the Ghaznavi emperors, and in those of Gen 
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That Beghrdm was once a capital city is evidenced by its fope, a 
sepulchral monument of departed royalty; while a second, situated in 
Tope Darah, about nine miles west, may probably be referred to it, as 
may perhaps a third found at AliseAf, at the gorge of the valley of 
Nijrow, distant about 12 miles east. The appellation Beghrdm must also 
be considered indicative of the pre-eminence of the city it characterizes ; 
undoubtedly signifying the chief city or metropolis. About three miles 
east of Adéul, we have a village and extensive pasture retaining this name, 
which indicates the site of the capital in which Kapruits and his lineage 
ruled, and whose topes we behold on the skirts of the neighbouring 
hills. par Jeldldbid, a spot called Beghram, about a mile and half 
west of the present town, denotes the site of the ancfent Nysa; or, if the 
position of that city admit of controversy, of Nagara ; its successor in 
rank and consequence. Near Peshdwar we have a spot called Beghrdm, 
pointing out the site of the original city ; and that this epithet of emi- 
nence and distinction was continued, up to a recent date, to the city of 
Peshdwer, we learn from Ba'srer and Asut Eazu. 
~Weshave indications in the Kohistan of Kabul of two other ancient 
cities, which were undoubtedly considerable ones, but which we cannot 
suppose to have rivalled Beghrim in extent or importance. The 
principal of these is found in Perwan, about eight miles N. 19 W. of 
Beghram, and consequently that distance nearer to the grand range of 
Caucasus, under whose inferior hills it is in fact situated. The second 
is found at Korahtass, a little east of the famed hill, and Zedrat Khwojeh, 
Raig Ruwan, distant from Begirdm about six miles N. 48 E. There 
are also many other spots in various parts of the Kohistan which exhibit 
sufficient evidences of their ancient population and importance; but 
these must be considered to have been towns, not cities. In the valley 
of Panjshir we have more considerable indications, and we are enabled 
to identify three very extensive sites of ancient cities; but which, from 
the character of the country, and the limited extent of its resources, we 
can. hardly suppose to have flourished at the same epoch. In the 
Koh Damdn of Kabul, or the country intervening between that city and 
the Kohistan, we discover two very important sites, which unquestionably 
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artificial mound on the west bank of the river, constructed with claborate 

care: the base appears originally to have been-.surrounded with a magni- . 
ficent trench, supplied by the stream with water. Here no doubt was £ 
some jmportant structure, a palace or citadel. At this day the summit 
is crowned with dilapidated mud walts of modern construction, and the 
spot is known by the name of Killah Rajput. In the district of Ghor- 
band, west of the great hill range, which radiating from the Hindi Kosh, 
or Caucasus, forms the western boundary of Koh Damn, we haye very 
many important vestiges of antiquity, both in the principal valley and 
in its dependencies, particularly in one of them named Feadikistin: / 
we have reasons to believe that coins are found there in copsiderable 
numbers, and that there are some interesting mounds; but as we have 

not seen this spot, we refrain from speculating upon its character. 

We have thus enumerated the principal ancient sites of cities in Koh 
Damdn and Kodistan, both as shewing the former importance and 
illustrating the capabilities of these fine countries, and as exhibiting the 
fluctuations, in ancient times, of the seat of royalty in them. Beghram, 

’ Perwan, Tartrung-Zar, and Killah Rijput have no doubt in sugeession — 
been the abodes of sovereigns, as have most probably Panjshir and 
Korahtass. Our minuteness may moreover be excused, because in this 
part of the country we expect to detect the site of Alerandria ad 
Caucasum, or ad calcem Caucasi. It may be remarked, with refereace to 
the sites of Beghrdm and Perwdn, that the former is called by the 
Hindis of the country ‘ Ba/rdm,' and is asserted by them to have been the 
residence of R4ja Bar; the latter they call Mihwdn, and assert to have 
been the capital of Raja Mirwan. Mitwan may bea Hinds appellation, 
but it has been also assumed by Muhammedans. 

We have it not in our power to consult the ancient authorities, who 
have noticed Alexandria ad _Caucasum, or probably i its site might have 
been 1 definitely fixed; but when we know that it was also called Nauldbi 
or Nildbi, from being situated o on or near the river Naulabi or Nildb, we 
have no difficulty i in seeking for its position, being acquainted with the 
geographical features of this part of Asia. The name Wilabi could only 
have been ¢ conferred on the river of Ghorband, or on that of Panjshtr, or + 
=. after their confluence ; in the latter event, we ‘are brought to” x 3 









of Beghréim without the chance of error. The rivers of Ghor-_ 
band. and Panjshir unite ‘at fa ‘spot called ‘Tokeht, bearing — 
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has a greater extent of course than that of Panjshfr ; but the latter is 
the more considerable stream. Atthe point where the river of Panjshir 
issues from the hills into the level country of the Kohistdn, is a spot now 
called Nilab; also at the very site pf Beghrdm after its union with the 
Ghorband river, the united stream has the same name, in both instances 
derived from the great depth of the water, and its consequent limpid 
and blue appearance. In the valley of Ghorband is a spot called Nildé, 
which now by some contradiction is conferred upon the land adjacent 
to the river, and not upon the river itself. I incline to consider the 
river of Ghorband to be the Nilaéi of our ancient authors, and if it be 
found thatthe Nauldbi of Provemy, Straso, or Pungy, the writers who 
have probably mentioned it, be conducted by Drapsaca or Drashtoca, 
which may be concluded to be the modern Bamidn, we can have no 
doubt of the fact, and the merit of being considered the site of Alexan- 
dria ad Caucasum, or ad calcem Caucasi, can only be contested by two 
sites, that of Ni/ad, in the valley of Ghorband, and that of Beghram. Near 
Nilab, in Ghorband, we find the remains of a most stupendous fortress; 
but howe ever valuable as a military post, it does not seem calculated to 
have been the site of a large city. Beghram,on the contrary, possesses 
every advantage of situation, and would in these days, if revived, bid 
fairer to realize its pristine prosperity, than any other site in these coun- 
tries. With the term Alerandria ad calcem Caucasi, the situation of 
Ni lab would precisely agree, and we learn also that the city so called 
was near the cave of Promernkgus. This appears to have been justly 
located by Winrorp, near the pass of Shibr ; and we find at Feriyal, a 
dependency of Ghorband, between it and Bamion, or near Shibr, a most 
extraordinary cave, which we would fain believe to be that of Promr- 
THEUS. With the term Alexandria ad Caucasum, the site of Beghrdm 
would sufficiently coincide ; while its distance from the cave of Ferinjal, 
or that of Promerueus, is not so great as to violate propriety in its 
being termed contiguous, while its propinquity to the base of Hindu 
Kosh, or Caucasus, would seem to justify its being entitled d/erandria 
ad calcem | Caucasi. That ALEXANDER established not merely a militaxy 
post, | but founded a large city, we ascertain, when we learn from Currivs, 
that he } peopled it with no less then seven thousand menials of his army, 
—* ‘number, oe course considerable, but not mentioned, of his 
— d are distinctly informed, that the city in question 
| a dearlbbing one. No doubt, if this part of Asia 
ja — es op an control, the re-edification of Beghram 
iwied a nece sary y measure, for a considerable city at this 
ide for the due submission of the half-obedient 
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tribes of the Kojistdn, but would secure the allegiance of those abso- 
lutely in rebellion or independence, as of Panjshir, Nijrow, Taghow, &c. 

It is impossible to cast a retrospective view over the regions of Afghd- 
nistan and Turkistan, to behold the cities still in existence, and the sites 
of such as have yielded to the vicissitudes of fortune, which owe and 
owed their foundation to ALEXANDER THE GREAT, without paying the 
tribute of homage and admiration to his genius and foresight. Above 
twenty centuries have elapsed, since the hero of Macedon marched in 
his triumphant career from the shores of the Bosphorus to the banks of 
the Hyphasis, subjecting the intermediate nations, but rendering his 
conquests legitimate, by promoting the civilization and prosperity of 
the yanquished. A premature death permitted not posterity to wonder 
at the prodigy of an universal monarchy, which he alone of all mankind 
seemed talented to have erected and maintained. No conqueror had 
ever views s0 magnificent and enlightened, and none ever left behind 
him so many evidences of his fame. Of the numerous cities which he 
founded, many are at this day the capitals of the countries where they 
are found; and many of those no longer existing would assuredly be 
revived, were these parts of Asia under a government desirous to effect 
their amelioration. The selection of Mittua by the British Government 
of India for their mart on the Indus, while the most eligible spot that 
could have been chosen, was also a tribute of respect to the memory of 
the illustrious AtExanpEer; for there can be no doubt that Mittun 
indicates the site of the Alerandria that he founded atthe junction of the 
united streams of the Panjab with the Indus, and which he predicted, from 
the advantages of position, would become a large and flourishing city. 
It may be that Miftuaz under British auspices may realize the prophecy 
applied by the hero to his Alexandria. 

To return from this digression to the question of the site of Alerandria ad 
Caucasum or ad caicem Caucasi, we cun only refer it to two spots, Nildd in 
Ghorband, and Beghraém: 1 incline to prefer the latter, from the superiority 
of its local advantages, and from the certainty of its having been a large 
and flourishing city, as Alexandria is represented to have become. In favor 
of Nilab may perhaps be adduced the itinerary of Dioonerxs and Berron, 

the surveying officers of ALexanver, as preserved by Puy. We there 
‘find the measured distance from the capital of Arachosia to Ortospanum 
stated to be 250 miles, and from Ortospanum to Alexandria, 50 miles. 
— — was unquestionshly, in the vicinity of the 
— by some considered 
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— Kabul, which we detect in our ancient geographers. The distance 
rs between the modern cities of Kddul and Kdndahir, agreeably to admea- 


surements made under the Chaghdtai Emperors of India, is ninety-two 
Jeribi koss, or nearly 210 Britigh miles; the miles of Puinwy are no 
“doubt Roman ones, which were, I believe, a little less than our British 
statute ones: this slight difference will not however compensate for the 
excess in the distance fixed by ALExANDER's officers: but there are 
reasons to suspect that the ancient capital of Arachosia was situated 
— some eighteen or twenty miles west of the modern Kandahir, at the 
base of a hill called Panchvaht, where traditions affirm a large city 
once flourished, and of which there is abundant proofin the huge mounds 
to be observed there. The ancient city of Kddul, which I infer to 
have been Orfospanum, was seated also some three or four miles east of 
the modern one; the distances here gained, with the difference between 
British and Roman miles on two hundred and fifty of the latter, (if 
they be, as above assumed, less,) will reconcile the measurements of 
the officers of AvuexanpeR with those of the Chaghatai Emperors, and 
e can have little doubt but that Ortospanum is represented by the 
present Kadéul. From Kabulto Beghrdm, the distance is not certainly 
more than twenty-seven British miles; but from Kadul to Nilab of 
Ghorband, the distance is nearly, if not fully, fifty miles, coinciding with 
the account of Diooneres and Baron. It may however be observed, 
that different copies of Pury have in this instance various numbers, so 
that we feel perplexed to select the genuine ones; fifty I believe to be 
the least mentioned, and I have calculated with it, supposing it the 
— more probable one. The same itinerary gives the distance between 
Alexandria ad Caucasum and Peucalaotis, stated to be 227 Roman 
miles: this latter place has generally been located near the modern 
Peshawar; from Kdbul to Peshawar are estimated 112 ordinary koss, 
which, calculated at one*mile and half each, yield nearly 170 miles, 
 Beghrdm will be nearly equidistant from Peshdwar with Kdéul, therefore 
the distance noted in the itinerary will coincide rather with the locality 
of Nila, which may be about 30 British miles from Aeghrdm, and 
juently 200 or more British miles from Peshawar, equivelent 
‘to 227 Roman miles. But I do not feel confident that Peucalaotis 
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so; and it is probable that he crossed the Indus above Attock, or at a 
point in the modern district of Puekoli, perhaps the ancient Peucolaotis. 
A similarity of denomination may not always be depended upon, but 
when combined with other accordagces, it becomes, as D'ANVILLE 
expresses it, “un moyen de convenance.”” I shall close my specu- 
lations on the site of Beghram, by remarking, that ALEXANDER in his 
march from Bactra to Alerandria ad Caucasum will have arrived at it 
by the route of Bemicdn and Shidr, because ArRIAN informs us, that he 
passed Drapsaca on the road, which can hardly be mistaken for the re, 
former of those places. ALEXANDER crossed the Hindi Kosh or Cauca- 
sus in the month of@May; when, supposing the seasons and climate of 
these countries to have been the same as at present, any other route 
over that mountain range was impracticable. The route from Bamfdn 
to Ghorband is passable to kdfilas at all seasons of the year, and is no 
doubt the high road; but it has been closed during the last twenty-five 
years, by the insurrection of the Shaikh Ali Hazdrehs, who inhabit the 
© small extent of country between Ghorband and Shibr. ‘The route of 
Bamida will have conducted Atexanper either to Nildb or Beghrum; 
and these observations would have been unnecessary, had it not been 
supposed by some that his starting place was Anderab : this assumption 
does not however seem warranted, and if grounded on the route that 
Trart’n followed, it should have been recollected that the Tartar conqueror 
crossed the Indian Caucasus in the month of July. — 





It had been my intention,this year to have secured every coin of 
every description that should be picked up from the dusht of Beghrdm, 
and this purpose would probably have been effected, had I not been 
compelled to be absent at Jeldlabdd. A young man was however 
despatched thither, with recommendatory letters to my friends in the 
Kohistda, and to him was confided the collection of all he might be able 
to procure. On my eventually reaching Kabul, the young man joined 
with 1320 coins, from the appearance of which it was evident he had 
selected, and not, as ordered, taken all that were offered. It also 
appeared, “that in consequence of the distracted political state of the * 
_— Kohistdn'in the spring, the Afghdn pastoral families had not afusual 
visited the plains of Beghridm at an early season. In the autumn, more- 
over; from apprehensions’ of arising in this part of the country, the  * 
—— to — — 
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a of the same description and types as those illustrated in my Memoir of 

lust year; but a few were procured of novel types, and a few altogether 
naw, among which one or two may be deemed valuable. It is my object 
in this Memoir to detail these fresh discoveries, and to offer such remarks 
upon them, and the topics they involve, as may arise upon their consi- 
deration. My stay at Jeldldbdd was, during the season of the year, 
unfavorable for the collection of coins; yet, independently of those 
extracted from topes, were procured 243 copper coins, among which 
two or three are novel ones, to be noted in their place. 

Subsequent to my arrival in Kabul, | purchased in the baz&r there, six 
golden, 176 silver, and 142 copper coins: some oft@hese are important 
ones. I had also the fortune to secure a large parcel of silver Bactrians, 
a deposit discovered in the Hazdrehjut: among these are coins of a type 
likely to excite some interest. 

The coims extracted from the various topes opened this year, may 
also be deemed interesting, from the positive connection they have with 
the monuments enclosing them; and valuable, from their superior pre- 

*" servation, haying in many instances been inserted new ; and presenting 
specimens as perfect and intelligible as we may hope to procure. 

»1 shall observe in this Memoir nearly the order adopted in my 
preceding one, with reference to classification and the succession of 
series, making however such modifications and distinctions as further 
discoveries seem to warrant. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Class, Grecian Series, No. 1.—Coins of the recorded Kings of Bactriaw 
— As during the last year, we are without any evidence of TuHrovorus: 
I, and Tuxoporvs II., the two first Bactrian kings ; and that their sway, 
was confined to Bactriana proper, or the regions north of the Indian 
Caucasus, is confirmed by the non-discovery of their coins at Beghrdam. 
This fact can scarcely be doubted, when we have historical evidence, that 
a distinct and powerful kingdom existed, under Soruacasenvs, in the 
Paropamisan range, at the time of the expedition of AnTiocHus Macnus. 
_This'year has yielded five copper coins of Eurnypremus, the third 
-” Bactrian king; one was procured at Jeld/déadd; the four others from 
Beghram: their discovery seems to prove the extension of this monarch’s: 
rule south of the Caucasus—a fact countenanced by probability, and the 
slight historical evidences we have of him. The solitary coin found at 
Jelélabad does not afford proof positive that EurnypEMus governed there 
y also, both because there is no certainty where coins purchased in bazars 
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during the winter; and the few coins they may bring with them, they 
disperse among the dealers in the small towns, as their trifling wants 
of oil, tobacco, kc. mayinducethem, Evraypemus being denominated 
of Magnesia, it may be questioned, in what manner he ascended the 
Bactrian throne, whether by the right of lawful succession, or of success- 
ful usurpation. At all events, he appears to have been a sovereign of 
great talents, worthy of his exalted rank. 

Of Aro.tiopotus, besides a large number of copper coins, we have 
this year procured five silver quadrangular coins, the type varying from 
those already known. 

Of the celebrated Men anver, this season has afforded us some copper 
coins of novel types, and a large number of silver drachmas and hemi- 
drachmas, presenting alike some varieties in the types: we found not 
one of this prince’s coins at Jelaldbdd, where we indeed met with two 
of Arpotitoporvs, but decline to draw inferences from solitary specimens. 
When we consider the coincidences observable on the coins of 
MeENANpeER and Arottoporus, some of which have even the same figures 
on the | reverses with the resemblance of their features; and when we 
find them conjointly commemorated by Argan and Troous, the only 
two ancient authors | who have recorded the latter’s name, we feel every 
inclination to conjecture that the ties of consanguinity must have 
connected them. As Apo..ovotus is previously named by both these 
authorities, he may be supposed to have been the father, or perhaps 
elder brother, of Menanpgr; and that he preceded the latter in sove- 
reignty would seem nearly certain, being borne out by every circum- 
stance attending the coins we discover. That the reigns of both these 

princes was of considerable duration is evidenced by the numerous 
coins we find, and by the variety of types they exhibit, proving them 
to have been struck at different periods. The busts of Arottoporus 
on the two or three coins hitherto found, which exhibit them, have an 
extremely youthful appearance; and the portraits of Menanpsn display 
the transition from youth to manhood. That Arotiovorus reigned in» 
Bactriana proper, we doubt with Bayer, although his pretensions have 
po Sa by Colonel Top. That he was the son of Eurnyrpemts, 
certain, and that he was the father or elder brother of Menan- 
—5* probable, and assuredly his predecessor; that he governed 
in the Provinces ‘south of Bactriana is certain, and there, according to. 
‘gestions of Scuxzcet, | incline to locate his original kingdom 
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extended eastward, we may not be able now to determine; but the 
non-discovery of the coins of AroLLoporus at Jelalabdd (holding two 
or three specimens procured from bazars, but found no one knows 
where, no exception to the remark) seems to prove that in his tfme an 
independent power must have existed there: this receives farther proof 
when we meet not there with the coins of his successor M ENANDER, which 
abound so numerously at Beghirdm. As Avotioporus certainly invaded 
India, we may suppose him, without prejudice to the kingdom of Nysa, 
to have marched by the route of Khouram, Banné, and Multén to the 
Hyphasis, on exactly the same route that was followed by Timv/r; and 
in corroboration thereof, we find him brought to the ‘yphasis, where he 
re-edified the city of Sangdia under the name of Kuthydemia. There 
can be little doubt but that Sangdla owed its revival to ArpoLLoporus. 
That it sprang into new consideration under the auspices of a son of 
EXvuTHypEmMus, can scarcely be questioned, and every circumstance seems 
to point out that son to have been Arontiopotus. The coin discovered 
by Dr. Swinxey, which bears the epithet Phifdpater, not alittle confirms 
this fact: Menanper, whether the son or brother of ApoL.Lonorvs, 
seems fairly entitled to be considered his successor. This prince followed 
up the Indian conquests, while he preserved his dominion in the provinces 
south of Bactriana; but these latter, on his decease? probably will have 
been assumed by Evcrartripes the I., or the Great, king of Bactriana 
proper. Mernanper, we know, was interrupted in his warlike operation 
by death; but when, and where, is not recorded by history, which has 
been alike faithless to the actions of one of the most illustrious sove- 
reigns that ever held a sceptre. 

» The coins of Evcrattpss I., so numerously found at Beghrim, are not 
to be discovered at Jeldidbdd any more than those of Arottoporus and~ 
Mewanpver, considering always a single specimen no evidence that 
coins of that species were once current there, but rather that they were 
not: this circumstance farther substantiates the existence of an inde- 
pendent monarchy at Nysa, and that it was sufficiently powerful 
to maintain its’ integrity inviolate; for Evcwaripgs was no doubt a 
warlike and ambitious prince. 

Before adverting farther to Evenatipxs; we may be — in. 
offering two or three observations as to Demeraivus, a recorded son of 
Evraypemvus, and employed by him in his negociations with AntTiocuus. 
If he stand simply recorded as a son, it ncither proves that he was the 


PS NN -or, that he was the only son. As it was. 
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of Gas, was his cotemporary at the period of the expedition. of AntI- 
ocHUS, We may suppose that Dsemeraius retained the sovereignty of 
the countries he conquered, and extended his conquests in Arachosia, 
now thrown open to his arms. Accordingly, in a route of Istporus of 
Charox the name of a city, Demefrias of Arachosia, occurs, which 
would seem referred with justice by Scutece. to the son of Evruy- 
peMuUs, and which points out the direction of his empire. Without 
power of reference to the route of Isiporus, in which the name Deme- 
trias occurs, we may observe, should it be found in any of ‘those 
from the western provinces, as driana, &c. to the eastern ones on the 
Indus, we should incline to place it in the valley of the Turack, between 
Kandahér and Mokur, in the country now inhabited by the Thoki 
Gulzyes, where we have evidences that a powerful capital once existed, 
which may have been that of Demeraivs. The attack of Demeraivs, 
or his son, of the same name, upon Evcratipes may have arisen from 
the irksomeness naturally to be felt at the vicinity of a powerful and 
ambitious prince, who, byethe extension of his empire, had sufficiently 
evinced his desire of aggrandizement. History, which records Demeraius: j 
as the aggressor in this war, also records that Evcnatipesjhad possessed y 
himself of Ariana, and we find that he was also master of the regions 
south of the Indian Gaucasus, thus pressing upon the confines of Arachosia d 
at the two extreme points of east and west. Aggression on the point of 
Demerrnius may therefore have been a measure of necessity, or even of 
prudence, it being certainly more politic to aggress than to be reduced 
to repel aggression. It has not been our fortune to meet with a coin of 
Demernivus, or to be acquainted with the type of that procured by Baron 
Mvenporrr at Bokhara ; but unless the reverse be decidedly Bactrian, a 
bust adorned with the skin of an elephant would not be sufficient evidence, 
in our estimation, to allow its appropriation to the son of Evrnypem us. 
Lhave a letter from M. Marrow Honrasuncer, from Bokhdri, by which 
I learn. that he has also procured there a coin of Demertaivus, but he 
has not described its character. It may be noted that these two coins of 
Demernivs, the only ones, we believe, jutherto discovered*, have been 
elicited. at Bokhard. Among the coins obtained. by M. Honicperozn 

khdrd, and which he thought worthy of enumeration, probably. . 
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o- . As Demeraivs did not succeed his father in Bactriana proper, and 
reasons may be alledged for suspecting that Aronnoporus also did not, 
the question naturally arises, to whom are we to assign the empire of 
Bactriana in the interval between the demise of Evrnypemus and the 
accession of Evcratipes—a space of fourteen years according to the 
table of Scwtecey. I have mentioned the discovery of a parcel of 
Bactrian drachmas and hemi-drachmas in the Hazdrehjdt, which we 
purchased from a Hindi at Charrukar, who some three years since re- 
- ceived them from a Hazaureh. I have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain the spot, or under what circumstances these coins were found. 
The parcel, 120 in number, comprised seven quadrangular silver coins 

of Apottoporus, 108 silver coins of MenNanper, and five silver coins 

of Antimacnus. The day preceding that on which this parcel of 

coins came into my possession, I received from the dushts of Beghrdm, 

a silver coin of the same last-named prince, Antimacuus. The 
beauty of the coins of Anrimacnus, the excellence of their execution 

and designs, with the purity of the Greek tharacters of the legend, 

* allow us not to place this prince subsequent to Evorarives, whose 
coms in these particulars they surpass. Among 5000 or more copper 

eoins, procured from the dasht of Begirdm, we have not discover- 

ed one of AxvAcHus, and the detection of a simftle silver coin does 

not seem to afford evidence that he ruled there, when the absence of 

his copper coms seem to prove that he did not. Where then must he 

be placed? We feel the inclination to conjecture him to have been the 

son and successor of Eurnypemvus in Bactriana proper. The reverses 

a onthe coins of AroLtopotrus and MENANDER are not strictly Bactrian, or 
in relative connection with those we discover on those of the undoubted 
kings of Bactriana, Evraypemvusand Evcratipes; the horseman in charge 

on the reverses of those of ANTI AcHus is so, and forms the link between 

the horse at speed on the coins of Evruypemus, and the two horsemen 

an charge on those of Evcratipes. The monograms on the coins of 
ANTIMACHUS coincide with some on the coins of Menanver, and if we 

ean suppose them to be numerical ones (which however I affirm not to 

a. be certain) suggest the opinion that they were cotemporancous princes, 
it being possible both were deduced from a common era. We feel 

__ perplexed when we are only allowed by the table of Sourunaui. an 
dee _of fourteen years, and when we have three princes who may 
3 claim to have reigned between Evrnypemus and Evecratipgs ; it may 
ve suspected that the accession to sovereignty of the latter, 
ically fixed, is antedated ten years. No one of the very many 
prince we meet. with, presents a monogram clearly nume- 
higher number than 85; while the highest number 
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found is 108, as preserved on the silver didrachma in the Earl of Pem- 
BROKE 5 cabinet, noted by Pinkerton and indicating the close of his reign. 
Neither do the features of EucRATIDES, as preserved onhis coins, exhibitthe ‘ 
striking variation of youth to manhood observed on those of MENANDER, 

and do not authorize us to allow so fong a reign as 35 years, I incline 

to date his accession at the epoch 84, of the Bactrian wera, and to fix the 
duration of his reign to 25 years: thus gaining between it and the 
demise of Eornynemys an interval of twenty-four years; but even this 
increased interval does not suffice for the reigns of AroLtopotus, Me- = 
NANDER, and Antimacnus. Those of the two former, particularly of 
MeEnanven, Sil certainly of some duration, as evidenced by their 
numerous coins of various.types discovered. Arotuoporus, from the 
youthful bust displayed on his coins, may be inferred to have died young ; 

but Menanper, we think, must be allowed to have attained. mature 
manhood, or the age of forty to forty-five years: while his numerous . 
coins, shewing the traits of extreme youth, seem to attest his accession 

to. sovereignty at an early period of his life, and consequently confirm 

the length of his reign. Many of the coins of both these princes have y 
alphabetical monograms, which, if accepted as numeral ones, may assist 
us in our conjectures. On the copper coins of MEnanper we find HA or 
81, which can only*refer to the Bactrian wra. On thesilver coin found 
by Colonel Top, we find Ia or 14, which can only refer to his individual 
reign. HB or 82 is also found on the coins of Menanver, which brings 
us nearly to the number indicated by HE or 85, the lowest number to 
be found on the coins of Evcraripss. That this prince succeeded Men-. 
anpgr in the government of the countries immediately south of the 
Caucasus appears unquestionable; but it was most likely by forcible 
assumption : for had he been the lawful successor of Menanpek, he was * 
not of a character to have relinquished _ his Indian possessions, where 

it would appear almost certain he did not reign : these observations. 
are necessary, betause the adoption of a monogram by Menanper, whicht 
may be supposed to indicate the Bactrian era, might induce an opinion 

th: t he was the predecessor of Evcratipzs in ‘proper; while 
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TipEes of twenty-four years, if our calculation thereof be conceded; but 
when we find the principal scenes of the military operations of these 
princes were in India, joined with other circumstances, as well as the dis- 
covery of the coins of Antimacnug, the probability appears to be that 
they ruled originally, as before advanced, in the regions immediately north 
and south of the Indian Caucasus. Evuraypemus, a monarch of great 
capacity, would appear to have been fortunate in his sons, (possibly by 
various mothers, for polygamy was a vice, according to Curtius, that 
the Greeks adopted from the barbarians,) by whose means he extended 
his territories, and greatly increased the dignity of the Bactrian empire. 


_ It may be supposed that he apportioned his empiréeamongst his sons, 


allowing them to retain the countries they had individually subjected: 
thus we may account for the kingdom of Demerrivs in Arachosia; for 
that of ArotLtoporus and Menanper in Bactriana Latior and the regions 
south of the Caucasus ; and we may perhaps be allowed to consider Ant1- 
mAcHUS as the eldest son and successor of his father in Bactriana 
proper. That this distribution of power was agreeable to the parties 
concerned, we may conjecture, when, in absence of direct information, 
there are grounds for belief that no war originated between them. The 
epoch of ANTIMACHUS cannot, we suspect, were only the excellence of 
his coins adduced, be dated posterior to that of Evcrartipgs; after whose 
death, the knowledge of Grecian arts and sciences may naturally be 
supposed to have declined: indeed the copper coins of Evcraripes 
himself, although a powerful monarch, exhibit a striking inferiority of 
execution, compared with those of Evrnypemus, which the coins of 
ANTIMACHUs fival. We may suppose the reign of Evrnypsmus to 
have been the most brilliant of the Bactrian monarchy, or that in which 
the Grecian arts were most cultivated and flourishing. 

1 am notallowed to place ANtimaAcuUs priorto APpoLLopoTus ; for! have 


_shewn how strong are the latter prince’s claims to be considered the foun- 
* of Euthydemia, which, if admitted, decide him to have been the son 





of Evtrnyprmus. Neither can we place him subsequent to MENANDER, 
because we have indubitable proof that Evcraripes, by some means or 
other, sueceeded Menanper, in the rule of the countries dependent on 
Bactria ad Cancasim: had Antimacuus governed there, his coins would 


_ eé@rtainly have been found at Beghram, with those of Euruypemus, who 
~“ must have preceded him, and of Evcraripes, who must have followed 


him, and in Common with those of Arottoporus and Mewnanper. Nei- 













ther did he succeed Mxnanver in the Sovereignty of his Indian con- 
quests; for ther his coins would have exhibited Indian characters on 
the reverses, rather . Bactrian ones: there can be no doubt but that 





f ANTIMacHUSs are genuine Bactrians. Convinced that 


F 
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AnTimacnus must have reigned posterior to Kuruxpemus, andanterior 7 
to Everatipss, while he could neither have preceded AroLLopoTus, 

nor succeeded MENANDER, we have no alternative but to place his reign : 
betw@en the two former princes, and to suppose him cotemporary with 

the two latter: thus nearly yielding decisive proof that he was the son 

and successor of Evtaypsmus in Bactriana proper. 

To omit no circumstances likely to throw light upon the subjects 
ander discussion, I advert to the nature and character of the deposit of 
Bactrian coins, which yielded five of ANtimacuus, seven of APOLLODO- e, 
rus, and 108 of MmNANper; for matters apparently trivial may some- 
times furnish valugble hints. A person, from some motive or other, con- 
ceals a sum of money, the coins of which he will possess the larger 
number are those of the reigning prince; it is however easy to imagine 
that he may have a few of the prince who preceded in rule, and a few of 
any neighbouring or cotemporary sovereign. The person, who made - 
the deposit thus preserved for us, we may presume, did so in the reign 
of Menanver, which accdunts for the notable proportion of that prince's 
coins ; the few of AroLLoporus seem to point him out as-the predecessor 
of -Menanpver, and the fewer of AnriMacuus intimate, that he wasa 
neighbouring and cotemporary prince. The length to which I have 
carried my observatfons on these coins, and the topics they involve, might 
justify my being taxed with prolixity, did they not relate to a subject 
so interesting and intricate as that of Bactrian history; and I shall 
conclude them by inserting a new table of the reigns and successions of 
the Bactrian sovereigns, agreeably to the suppositions, the probability 
of which I have advocated. — 


TaABsLe. 


‘Thodotuslestabtahed his orersignry B.C- #65, reigned ‘12 years---- to lof Bactrian era. > 
‘JL. began to reign «--------- B.C. 243, reigned 23 years-.-- I12to 35of do. 

tiaes seed coat es — 290, reigned 25 yeani-2-- as to Moff do, 

— — ‘B.C. 195, reigned 24 Tee @to Mof do. 

.. B.C. 171, reigned 25 “84 to 1090 do. 





| 











ey continue to ——— the coins of Evceaziwss in the Same numbers, 
but have met with none of new types. I have noted that this monarch’s 
are not found east of Kabul, — —— — 
pecan aaron Sith 4 ea OR. tee — — — 
lentify the successor of Euonasipms;-bnt among the 
Sy eeepc — hare.cas withthe . 
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— but if the coin discovered of him be clearly Bactrian, which the reverse 
7 Marti ok would decide, he may still be admitted his rank among the 
ater sovereigns of the Bactrian dynasty, or among those arising from 

its destruction. - . 

We have this year procured intelligible specimens, which enable me 
to decipher some of those left in doubt in my Memoir of last year; 
and have fallen upon two or three altogether new, from the characters 
on the reverse, might be considered Bactrian; at all events, they are 

_#e Greek, and I submit my opinion on them in the succeeding observations. 

With so many coins before us of princes who have more or le«s pre- 
tensions of being Bactrian sovereigns, we may feeletempted to doubt 
whether the Grecian authority in Bactriana was subverted by the Getz 
at'so early a period as that assigned, unless the fact be supported by the 
fullest historical evidence. It may be, the recorded subversion amounted 
to no more than a temporary imroad of barbarians, which may have 
indeed involved the loss of royalty in the family of Evcnratipes, and 
its assumption by some fortunate leader, who repelled the invasion: the 

sate probability appears to be that the Greek power in Bactriana, in the’ 
first instance, weakened by the incursions of the Getwe and other Scy- 

thic tribes, was ultimately annihilated by the overgrown empire of 
Parthia. But a Greek authority must have existed to a much later 
period in the countries west of the Indus, which would appear to have 

been finally subverted by the Sakyan princes, who had established them- 
selves in the regions east of the Indus: Without attaching extraordinary 
importance to the hyperbolical strains of a Carmen Seculare, we may 

A observe, that Horace, who flourished about the commencement of the 
: Christian zera, enumerates among the objects of sufficient magnitude to 
engage the attention of Aveusrus, the Bactrian empire, which we would 
have to have been destroyed above 120 years before the time he wrote :-—_> 
| ‘* Tu civitatem quis deceat status 
... Curas, et orbis solicitus, times 
Quid Seres, et regnata Cyro 
. = teghtrat \. altel _Bactra parent, Tanaisque discors.'’ 
* Class Grecian— Series 2. Unrecorded Kings of Bactria. 

+1 have thought proper to include in this general series all the coms, of» 

' whatever description, which may have Bactrian characters ‘on the reverse 

~“ legends. I by no means however wish to assert that all these princes 
ruled in Bactriana “proper, perhaps no one of them did'so. This ‘serine | 

— Drowtsoxs, AN- 
TILAKIDES, Ausius™, ApeLrHorres, Parerkus, Bastitst, ALOUOKENES, | 

,Il., Dewerarus, (?) and three other coins among the unidentified 


> 





—Ep. ; + AztLisos.—Ep, 
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ones, or in all seventeen names: of these I am willing to transfer 
AnTimacHus to the regular Bactrian dynasty, Herm evs I., I1., to the 
dynasty of ArpoLtLopotus and Menannpenr, and ApreLPHortes, Basis, 
and Azo, to a dynasty which I hope fo prove, one day, to have existed 
distinctly at Massaga. 

Class Grecian—Series 3. Coins of AGatnocies, PANTALEON, &c. 

This year yielded me the same proportion of the coins of these princes, 
and I suspect we have found two other coins, which, with reference to 
the characters, may be classed with them, viz. Nos. 30 and 32 of the 
Greek coins now enumerated: if this be correct, we shall have five princes 
of this series. <. | 

Class Grecian—Series 4. Cains of the Nysean Kings. 

Of these kings we have the topes or cenotaphs at Jeld/djdd: there 
appear to have been two great families; that of Herm aus and his descen- 
dants, whose coins are distinguished by the figure of Hercutes, with his 
club on the reverse, and those of the princes, whose coins have a 
horseman on the obverse, and the figure of Cerxs on the reverse = to 
these must unquestionably be added the great king whose coins bear 
the legend BAXxIAEVC BAXIAEWN =OrHP MErAC, and I make no doubt 
Unaprnrerros: the latter family is the more ancient; and if our views 
are right, came originally from Massaga. There are thirteen topes cer- 
tainly, perhaps fourteen, at Jeldlibdd, which may safely be referred: to 
these princes ; five or six to the family of Heraeus, and the remainder 
to that of the others ; if three of these be not the topes of saints, rather 
than of kings: this I infer from their position on — — and the 
absence of coins with the relics found in them. 

Note.—Of the prince whose coinage is delineated as fig. 37 in the 
jJast Memoir, I have procured many other coins: but none enabling 
me to identify his name : these coins, like the former, all from Beghrdm. 
‘Class Indo-Scythic—Series 1 and 2. Coins of Kanenxos amd Kapruis. 

* [have discovered that the topes of Kabul refer to the families of these 
princes, as do a number of topes near Chahirbiig, or Jelélibid ; but 
these latter I very much suspect to be duplicates of the former. This 
year has —— us a number of — medals of —————— which 
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VERON E FH ls Fc tthe chew STUER SS 5 

ey ee ae a 31 

EC TS | a eee Sia 5 ** 
—— ⸗ 
— B67 
— coccun. 48 

Antilakides, } 


Lysius, a 
POUL NOCIGNY «stats eo ute bo eC e Oe webs 19 
TS SS 7 ee ee — 2 
Leonine........ came eaele id ods tie be. ue 
As fig. 37 of Memoir 1833,.......... o-. 4 
Small Nyswang, ........... wari oe 2 
Total, #90 Greek copper coins. 
Silver coin (drachma) of Antimachus, . . 1 


Total, 791 Greek coing. 


— — — 


ANALYSIS oF Corns, 

(With the present memoir Mr. Masson furnished drawings of all the coins 
here enumerated. Many of them however having been already figured in the 
plates published with our notes on the Ventura collection in June last, we bave 
thought it unnecessary to lithograph the whole, and have consequently 
made selection of those only which are new types, or ha¥e more legible inscrip- 
tions than ourown. The text, in justice to the author we, lave inserted entire, 
merely substituting the word No. for Fig. and given a second reference to the 
plates where such as are new will be found.—Ep.] 

. * Series lat.—Recorded Kings of Bactria. 
Kuthydemus, 7m ae 

“Mos 1. Oledree,—Binarded. bust. (Pl. Il. jig. 1.] 

Heverse.—Horse at speed. Legend Greek BAZIAEQ= ‘EreraHmor. 

Ne. 2. Obverse.— Bearded bust. (Fig. 2.) 

| Reverse.—Not represented, same as preceding figure. 

‘No. 1. is one of three coins of the same type, two procured from Beghraém, 
and one from Jelélabid. These are the curious coins with a concave obverse, 


which were noted in my last Memoir of last year, having then one unrecog- 
wizable specimen from Beghrhm. The first intelligible specimen was obtained 


at Jelalabad, on which I was delighted to find the name of Eurnypgemvus. Fig, 2 
is a etoile specimen from | Beghram, the obverse not concave. 
Apollodotus. : 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5, Obverses.—Figure of Elephant. Legend Greek BAZIAENS 


“ATIOAAOAOTOT =nTHPOT. (Pig. 3; see vol. iv. Pi, XXVT. - Sig. 5.) 


| Reverses.—Figure of Brahminical Cow. Legend Bactrian. 

WLhese Figures répresent the types found among seven silver coins of Arox- 
topo bs, comprised in a parcel of 121 Bactrian silver coins, purchased from 1n 
individual at Kddut, but discovered in the Hazaurebjét. These coins essentially 
agree the monograms only varying. 

— year's researches has elicited a circular copper coin of this prince, but 


pot represented, being of similar type with his quadrangular oↄ coins. 
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No. 6. (Fig. 4.) Obwerse.—Bust, the head bound with fillet or diadem. Le- 
gend Greek BAZIAENS =QNTHPOT MENANAPOT. 

Reverge.—Warrior, standing to left; right hand upraised, holding a bundle of 
darts ; left hand holding forth an embossedghield. Monogrammical characters on 
either side of the feet. Legend Bactrian. 

This fine silver coin was purchased at Abul. 

Nos. 7 fo 11. (Figs. 6, 8.) Obverses.—Busts, Legends as preceding. 

Reverses. —As in preceding Figure. Legend Bactrian. 

These types are selected from 110 silver coins of this prince procured this 
year, one received as a present in A@éu/, one procured at Beghram, and 108 
procured with the seven of Aro“ttoporus just noted. These coins essentially 
agree, varying principadly in the head-dress and position of the busts, and in the 
position of the figures on the reverses. Figs. 9 and 10 are distinguished by the 
spear or javelin in the right hand, and the nakeduess of the bust: the monogram- 
mical characters on these coins vary much, and it is remarkable’ that scarcely any 
two of the 108 coins found in one parcel appear to have been struck with the 
same die, the differences ia them, however slight, being conclusive as to that fact ; 
it may farther be observed, that copper coins of MENANDER are to be found, exhi- 

° biting all the types and monogrammical characters to be found on thesesilver ones. 
| No. 12. (Fig. 5.) Obverse,— Bust. Legend Greek, as preceding figs. 


' Reverse. —Fish. (Dolphin ?) Legend Bactrian. ~ 
This fine copper coin was procured from Beyhrdm, the ———— cha- 


— oT Pf. 
No. 13. (Fig. 7-) Obverse.—W heel or emblematical figure, Legend Greek, as 
preceding figs- 


Reverse.— Palm branch. Legend Bactrian. . 
‘This amall copper coin, a single specimen was procured from Beyhram, the 


monogrammical characters j= are to be found on the silver coins noted above, 


as f > 8. - 
* Class Grecian—Sceries 2. Unrecorded Kings of Bactria. 
———— &8 Antimachus. 


* — —— (Fig. 9.) Obverse.—Helmeted and winged | female (Victory ? ?) standing 
t- > ste the left, holding in extended right hand a palm branch, ‘Legend ( Greek BAZI- 








ss AEN= NIKH®OPOT ANTIMAXOT. (See vol. iv, Pl. XXL. fig. a). Dp 
* Rererae. Mounted warrior at speed, Legend Bactrian. % . —* 
ae ‘This fine silver coin is one of six silver coins of similar | type | aod size 

eS in the sane parcel as the 10 of 


ie cured this year, one from Beghrim, and ie nthe s 

‘MexanpEn and seven of Aro.Lopores be ore not ed. The monogram | 
a the obve ae, is also to be met with on the coins —— as fig. Yof. 
pls — . Were this monogram ——— should .haye 20 difficulty _ 
: : tot ter 34 oO 
— tet 


. Legend Greek _ 


Ape ⸗ Wi ⏑—— —— 
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Reverse.—Figure of Jupirer enthroned, with eagle or bird of Jova perched 
on extended right hand. Legend Bactrian. 

» These two fine silver coins were purchased at Kélul. I have to apologize 
for having in my memoir of last year, asserted an opinion that Henssaeus was 
the founder of the Greek Nysean dypasty of kings ; although it is certain that 
he ruled there, (that is at Nysa,) and even more easterly, as is evidenced by his 
numerous coins found both at Jelalabaéd and Peshawar. The Bactrian characters 
on the reverses of this prince's coins, were not then noted with the attention 
they ought to have been. And the discovery since of two of his silver coins, 
(those now delineated,) and a single copper coin corresponding to No. 15, 

-— compel us to form other ideas of this prince, and authorize us to consider him, 
at least for the present, as one of the regular Bactrian dynastry. The enthroned 
figure on the reverse of No. 16, with the bird of Jove geated on the hand, we 
presume, admits not a doubt, that the figure itself is intended to represent Jurt- 
TER; and the similar figures on the reverses of the copper coins of this prince, 
although not manifestly exhibiting the eagle, may be supposed to personify the 
same deity, and not Hercures as before imagined. It seems probable, that the 
figures on the reverses of the silver coins of Evruayvemus may be intended to 
indicate Jupiter. The copper coins, we had previously found, of Heam «us, 

| have very pointed features, and pourtray a prince considerably advanced in years— 

* the two silver coins now before us, with the single copper coin discovered this 
year, exhibit the features of youth, and justify us in concluding that his reigo 
commenced when he was young, as the great proportion of the copper coins jus- 

tify the conclusion, that it terminated at an advanced permod of bis life. We may 

fairly allow to this prince a reign of twenty-four or twenty-five years, a term 

which would accurately fill up the period between the demise of Ecraynemus 

and the succession of Evcraripses, or, of that, from the demise of Euckarives, 

to the alleged destruction of the Bactrian empire by the Gera; but a consider. 

ation of the general style of the execution of the coins of Heaseus, (although 

the two coins now under notice are beautiful ones, especially No. 16,) Will scarcely 
al allow us to intrude him as the successor of Euruypemus: it is fair, however, to. 
observe, that the coins of the two princes bear the same figures on the reverses, 
and that the forms of both are circular. Neither are we willing to admit him to 
have been the successor of Evucrarioes, for he would appear to have enjoyed 

a large reign, which we hardly suppose a prince who was alike a parricide would 

have done, It would be gratifying to detect the successor of Evcratripgs in 

Bactriana proper, and amongst the whole of the coins discovered at Beghram, 

holding their execution as the token of their precedence or antiquity, we find 

‘none which have equal pretensions with those of Heam mus: but this only proves, 

that he succeeded to his authority ia the Caucasian provinces, and this is what 

we suspect to have been the case; for when we observe his superior silver coin~ 
age, when we are satisfied that his reiga was long, and that his dominions ex- 

— tended to the Indus, or beyond that of EvonatipEs, we repeat we can scarcely 

believe this powerfal prince, and (if we judge from his portrait) beneficent one, 

to have been the parricide of his father, or him who was vanquished by the Gere. 

‘Menanver, (No. 6), as does the bust in form and features; the legend is also 

imilarly arranged — — may perhaps sanction an inquiry, whe- 

have been the son aod successor of Munanven, depriv-— 
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ed of his Cancasian provinces by Evuckatipes on the death of his father, and 
recovering them after the murder of this prince, during the anarchy that then = 
naturally prevailed. It is however more probable, as we hare before hinted, that 
Everariprs committed this act of aggression when Menanpenr was still living, 
and thif seems corroborated by all the cgins of Heamavus found at Beghram 
displaying an aged prince, while the coins before us prove, that he also-ruled 
when young ; whence we infer, that he must Originally have reigned elsewhere, 
and as we find that his coins are met with very far eastward, we may presume : 
that his original seat of empire was in that quarter, and that from thence ho . 
marched to the Caucasus, when the death of Eccratipes allowed him the op- 
portunity + and in confirmation of which we find, that the Beghr4m coins of this + 
prince refer to the latter part of his reign. The proportion of his copper coins 
found at Beghram, may also guide us in our estimate of the duration of his reign 
there. Evcratipes, we suppose, reigned 24 years; in 1833, we found 70 of his 
coins, and in 1834, 92, or 162 for 2 years; in 1833, we found of the coins of 
Heamaus 34, and in 1834, 31, or 65 for 2 years. Now by the common rule of 
three process, if 162 yield 24, 65 will yield 9-4, say 10 years for the reign of 
Heamavs at Beghrim: but we find that he must have reigned much longer some- 
where else, which seems to verify the inferences we have before drawn; and as, 
« we hope, in AnTIMACHUS we have found a son and successor for EuTHYDEMUS, 
so we hope that in Heam aus we have discovered the son and successor of Mr- « 
swanper. The difference in the execution of the coins of this prince and of other 
- Bactrian kings, as well as the striking diversity in the purity of the Greek cha- 
racters, may perhaps pe accounted for by upposing, that the better coins are 
those struck at the metropolitan mints, wal e Greek artists would be found, and 
that the inferior o were struck at provincial mints, where, if Greek artists 
were not to be procured, the more expert native ones would be employed. We 
have discussedat some length the merits of the coins of Hermavus, but let us 
mislead no ome; on subjects so difficult as these Bactrian coins, much is still left 
to conjecture, and at present, little more can: be done than to expose the difficul- 
ties that attend them. 


— 
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Diomedes. 


‘spears, — by the side. Legend Greek IAENE.ATHPOS AIOMHAOT. 

e.—Humped cow. Legend Bactrian. 

This is the type of a single quadrangular copper coin procured this year from 
Beghram, fortunately presenting without doubt in the legend, the nomen and 
cognomen. Diomepes Sorger. The mon on the reverse iad is also found 

on * coins of ANTIMACHUs and ArotLoportus. | 

ts Antilakides. 

(tha > No.8. Obverse.—Buit, the hair of the head behind, into a kind of 

- pod resembling a bag-wig. . Legend Greek, obscure, but cadet teatty BASTAROS ’ 

——— ANTIAAKI4O7T. (See vol. iv. Pl. XXxVI. fig. 10.) Se 

«Reve .—Two conical em loms,, with. two palm branches fixed between, them. 

“Legend Bacte 1 is a single specimen, (as to the circular form of the coin,), 

* procuced | this year from Beghram, The coin no doubt ' refers to the same prince 
: — are delineated in figs. 13 and 14, of Besbey &, Clams Grpelaby St iahy 
F — — * prince: on this coin a are atthe younge 
n tt ins, and the: monoj ram —— 
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—The characters on the legend are pure Bactrian, as are those on the coins of 
: AvusiIus @eysivs), figs. 15 and 16, of Series 2, Class Grecian, of last year. 
Hermaeus. 


Wo. 19. (Fig. 12.) Obverse.—Bust, with tuft or pod on top of heads Legend 
Greek, BAZSIAEQS ZNTHPOS EPMAPOT. | 
Reverse.—Horse. Legend Bactrian, ‘e 
The type of this coin was given in our memoir of last year (fig. 38). The pre- 
sent year we procured a more perfect specimen from Jelalabéd: the cuin is cer- 
tainly Bactrian, judging by the characters on the legend of the reverse, and the 
< pod on the head of the bust, together with the nature of the reverse, seem to 
militate against the opinion, that this coin may represent the quadrangular coin- 


age of Hxam aus before noticed. 
> = 


Adelphortes. 

Nos. 20, 21. (Figs. 13, 14.) Obverse.—Mounted warrior. Legend Greek, 
BAZIAEQS ZMAATPIOT AIKAIOT AAEACOPTOT. (Seevol.iv. PLXAAL. fig. 9) 

Reverse.—Seated female deity, with mace or truncheon in right hand. Legend 
Bactrian. * 

This type was represented last year as fig. 44. JelAlkbad this year yielded two 
fair specimens, from which, the Greek legend is uhdoubtedly as above — 
> the reverse legend is as manifestly Bactrian. ’ 

Palerkes. 

No. 22. (Fig. 15.) Obverse.— Standing figure with trident in right hand. Legend 
Greck....- BAZIAEWN MEPAAOT MAAHPKOT. (See upl. iv. Pi. XXI1. fig. 9) 

Reverse.—Seated figure. Legend Bactrian. 

This type was represented last year as fig. #0. A more perfect specimen pro- 
cured this year from K4bul, identifies the legend to be as above cited, the word 
BAXIAEWS being undoubtedly the one not plain. 

Basilis (Azilisos) | 
: No. 23. (Fig. 16.) Odverse.—Horseman. Legend Greck.... portion legible 


* 


* ErAAoT,. AZIACoT. 
—Elephant. Legend Bactrian. 
This is a single specimen procured at Kabul, the legend entire would probably 
have been BACIAEUWC BAGIAEWN METAAcT BACIAICoT. 
Alouokenoun (Qy.) (Megalou Nonow 7) | 
. No, 24. (Fig 17-) Obverse.—Figure of Hexcunes erect, with club. Legend 
Greek, obscure. (See vol. iv. Pl. XXI. fig. 10) , 
. Reverse.—Infantry soldier, holding wreathe in right’ hand, and armed with 
d, spear and shield, Legend Bactrian. , . aire 
* eae type was presented Inst year, as figs. 39 and 43. We have not discovered a 
+ single coin of this type during the present year, but introduce this figure here 


from the probability, on referring to the specimen we held, that the name of the 
— prince was AAOTOKHNOT ; the only doubt is as regards the letters KHN. : 









Asou (Azou.) ' eset 

wo. #5. Obveree-—Horseman. Legend Greek, portion visible BASIAEN., .. 
- E.... AAO’ “AzZOT. (See vol. iv. Pl. XXII. fig. 9.) aon — 
pe cow. Legend Bactrias -· PRES 

This is one of two ‘specimens procured at Kébul; the entire legend wos 


 Gndoubtedly be BAZIAEMZ BAZIAEAN MECAAOT AZOr. — 
—— ~- — ——* * A . 34 —— : Yue F . . 
* ted ie : * . “ . > 
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No. 26. Obverse.—Humped bull, with monogram over the hump, and another 
under the head. Legend Greek, obscure. (See vol. iv. Pi. XXII. figs. H2, 3.) 

Reverse.— Monstrous animal, with symbolical monogram over the back. Legend, 
characters doubtful. 

One of three specimens procured at Jel@l4bhd; the legend is in pure Greek 


~ cbaracters, and by comparison is undoubtedly BAZIAEQDS BAZIAEQNN MEFAAOT 


AZOY. The characters on the reverse legend I apprehend not to be Bactrian, 
but rather Nyswan. The monograms on these coins vary : one specimen gives the 
form over the hump of the bull, and this coincides with the monogram on 





No. 25, with a over the animal on the reverse: this form occurs on No. 23. 


Unidentified Coins, 
No. 27. Obverse. —Elepbant. Legend defaced. (Vol. iv, Pl. XXI. fig. 11.) 
Reverse.—Seated figure with trident. Legend defaced. 
This is a single specimen from Kabul, In absence of the legend, it may be 
pronounced Greek. 
No. 28. Obverse.—Rampant lion. Legend Greek, obsc 
| Reverse.—Humped bull. Legend Bactrian. (Omitted by mistake; like Azos coin.) 
_ This type was represented lait year ; the present has afforded no new specimen, 
id we introduce it again, that it may not be lost sight of, and because we sus- 
pect part of the legend to bear the character AHMESO. We at first inclined to 


read it AHMHTPIOT, but we presume the character €, which is decisively plain, 


will not allow it. = 

No. 29. (Pl. 11. fig. 18.) Obverse.—Bust, head bound with fillet or diadem. 
Legend Greek, portion legible OHTOPO. : 

Reverse.—Enthroned figure, probably Jur:ten. Legend Bactrian. 

- ‘This is a single specimen from Beghrém, which had nearly given us the name 
ef another Greek king, for after the insertion of the word BAZIAENS, there 
will be only room for one or two letters more, the fret O may perhaps be a A. 

No. 30. (Fig. 19.) QGbeeree.—Helmed bust, bearded. 

Reverse.— Standing figure. Legend, unknown characters. 

This ix a single specimen from Beghram ; the characters op the reverse are 
singular, and may have some affinity with those on the coins of AGaruoc.Les 
and PANTALEON. 

No, 31. (Fig. 20.) — — head bound with fillet or — Legend 
Greek, but defaced. 

This is a single specimen from Beghrhm. A fragment of | a — she reverse 
quite smoothed. 

- Ne. 32. (Fig. 21.) Reverse.—Figure erect, legend, a ve 

This is a single specimen from Beghram, the obverse had been hammered 
gmooth: the characters, besides being singular, appear to vary on either side of 
‘the inscription ; those to the right resemble the legends of AGATHoc.LEs and 
PasTALEon. we 
Class Grecian—Series No. 4. Coins of Nysaan Kings. 

‘Nos. 33 fo 40. (Figs. 23 to 29.) phe date — head hound with ‘fillet or 
dindem. Legends Greek, but illegible. 

” ‘These figures figures represent the types of the’ sory wumetbuaineias of this deserip- 
Seri ae which have invariably on the reverse an erect figure of Hexcuses, 
“adhe ‘They are given to show the varieties of the logenda, as well 
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as their incomprehensibility. Of all the coins of this class those of Hensus are 
only intélligible (figs. 24 and 25, of our last year's memoir), and this prince seems 
to be entitled to be held the first of the linc. From a tope at Jelalabad we 
extracted ten copper coins similar to fig. 40. The princes of this family appear 
to have been numerous. At Jeldidtd@M we have five, if not six topes to be referred | 
to them. 

Wo. 41. (Fig. 30.) Obverse.—Horseman, Legend Greek, but obscure, portion 

Waible OATAIII2ZI. . 

Reverse.—Female figure. Legend Nysean. 

Single specimen from Kabul. The horseman on the obverse, and the legend 
on the reverse, enable us to refer this coin to the Greek Nysean dynasty, but 
the legend is too difficult for interpretation. - 

. Class Indo-Scythic—Series Nos. 1 and 2. 

Pi. Ul. Fig. 1. Odverse.—Bust of king looking to the right. Sceptre in right 
hand, four-pronged monogram behind the head. Legend Greek BACIAEVC OOH- 
MO KAA*ICHG. 

This is one of — medals of the same prince, extracted from a tope at 
Gool Durrab near bul, The reverse is not given, in no wise differing from that 
delineated in memoir of last year, fig. 24 of lndo-Scythic coins. The six medals 
essentially agree ; but as the position of the bust varies, and there are other 
trivial but unimportant differences observable on all of them, they will have 
been struck at various times. 

Fig. 2. Obverse.—Bust of king looking to the left. Seeptre in right band. 
Legend Greek characters, PAO NANO PAO OOHPKI KOPANO. 

Reverse.—Deity or saint looking to the right, lines of glory around the head, 
four,nronged symbol in front of figure. Legend Greek, NANA. 

This golden medal was found in the same tope with the preceding one and 
the next to be described. The reverse NANA, enables us immediately to iden- 
tify the priace as one of the Kanerkos family. The nature of the legend bas been 
so fully displayed io the Journal of the Asiatic Society, that it becomes needless 

i x 
— gies pas “ale of king locking A. left. Sceptre in right hand. 
end Greek, probably same as on preceding coin, portion legible PAOOOKH- 
PANO. 
5 alc Rae of Deity or saint looking to the right. Right hand extended, 
four-pronged symbol in front of figure. Legend Greek HIIFO. (? MitAro.) 

This golden coin found with the preceding ones noted in same tope. 

Fig. 4. Obverse.—Erect figure of prince looking to the left, right hand * MA 
of sacrificing upon an altar, left hand bolding staf. Legend Greek NANOPA 

‘KE KOPA s6.. © 
end caine of Deity or saint looking to the right, with four pet 
symbol on right haud of, and other in front of, the figure, Legend Gree 
— * parti archased in Kddui, the addition of PAO on the obyerse legend 
enay be noted clearly, from position indicating holy. 
rey ee Odverae.—-Helmed bust of prince; looking to the left, head surrounded 
) — Sceptre in either hand. Legend Greek PAONANO 


AOOO oO" OKIKOPA. 4 2* aa 3 * “a 2 bc | | 
- v * Figure of Deity or saint stending to the left, circles of glory around 
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the head, right hand extended, four-pronged figure in front of figure. Legend 
Greek APO. 

Gold medal purchased in Adéul. This coin is interesting from the fine bust on 
the obVerse, and from the new legend on the reverse*. 

No. 6. Olverse.—Figure of prince clad in mail, in act of sacrifice, left hand 
supporting tridental staff. Legend characters intended for Greek PONOPOO 
BONOOPOVOBOKO. (See observations on Kadphises Coins of col. 111.) 

Reverre.—Female figure, standing by side of cow, Legend apparently — 
ed for OPNO, 

No. 7. Oboverse—Same as preceding. Legend probably intended for RAO 
NONO POOBO RAONOKO NONO. (See ditto.) 

_ Reverse.— Same as preceding. Legend probably OPNO, (Doubtless OKPO.) 

These two gold coins were purchased at Kabul. They appear to be the gold 
coins of the prince whose copper coinage is delineated in fig. 12, Indo-Scythic 


coins of last year. 


No. 8. Obverse.—Seated figure. Legend Greek, portion legible KOPANO. 

Reverse.—Deity or saint, looking to the right. Four-pronged symbol in front 
of figure. Legend Greek NANA. (See vol. iv. Pé. LI, sigs. 4, 13.) 

No. 9. Obverse.—Seated figure as in preceding. Legend iMegible. (Do. fig. 5-) 
» Reverse.—Deity or saint, looking to the left, with wreath in extended right 
hand. Four-pronged symbol in front of figure. Legend not apparent. 
€ These ‘coins (copper) were procured at Kalui, and introduced because, with 
reference to the seated figure on the obverse, they were of a type different from 
any we met with last year, although they clearly refer to the Kangnkos family. 
* Little need be remarked upon these Indo-Scythic coins; which appear to be 


Jikely to become more intelligible: suffice it to say, that eight topes in the 


neighbourhood of KAbul, at least, may be referred to princes of these families of 
Kaxsencos and Kavruits. 
al, aes Sassanian Coins. 
At the foot of Plate III. are inserted a few specimens out of the 187 silver 
a of this class, extracted from the principal Tope of —— near ————— 
The majority pode small coins, like fig. 6. 
SE  « ifomograms, ante’ 
Plate IV. comprises all the varieties of monogram hitherto, observed on the 
coins of ApoL.oporus, Menanorn, Evcaatipes and their descendants. - Most 
of them are at once perceived to be combinations of Greek letters ; but whether 
used as expressive of dates, or as the initials of the die-engraver or mint-master 


of the day, is not yet determined, although ‘that they are the latter seems the 


more p probable conjecture, The later symbols on the Indo-Scythic and Leonine 
—— &e. are ‘of a different class, and do not | seem formed from: alphabetical 
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1— Quotation from original Sanserit authorities in — illustration 
of Mr, Hoposon’s sketch of Buddhism. a ce 
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following paper has been printed in the Transactions of | ——— 
— but, from accidental circumstances to which it is not necessary 
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The shortest way of amending these errors, and supplying at the same time 
* some farther information calculated to make the paper more generally intelligible, 
is to reprint it at Calcutta, This the author has, accordingly, now enabled us 
to do, the new information being given in the shape of additional note, which 
it would indeed have been scarcely forth while to print separately from the 
text to which they refer, It is not our custom to republish articles already 
printed, and we do so now only under express invitation from the author, whose 
researches in Buddhism, sided by local advantages possessed by uo other writer, 
it is of the highest importance to have correctly reported and preserved.—Ep,.] 
* PREFACE. 

Several distinguished orientalists having, whilst they applauded the 
novelty and importance of the information conveyed by my Sketch of 
Buddhism*, called upon me for*proofs, I have been induced to prepare 
for publication the following translation of significant passages from 
the ancient books of the Sangatas, which still are extant in Nepdl in 
the original Sanscrit. | 

These extracts were made for me (whilst I was collecting the workst 
}. in question) some years ago by Amirra Manpa Banpya, the most 

learned Buddhist then, or now, living in this country; they formed the 
materiale from which chiefly I drew my sketch; and they would have 
been long since communicated to the public, had the translator felt 
sufficiently confident of his powers, or sufficiently Assured that enlight- 
ened: Europeans could be brought to tolerate the ‘ingens indigestaque 
moles’ of these ‘original authorities ;’ which however, in the present 
instance, aré original in afar higher and better sense than those of 
De Kéxrdés, or even of UrHam. Without ‘stopping to question whether 
the sages who formed the Bauddha system of philosophy and religion 
used Sanscrit or high Pracrit, or both, or seeking to determine the 
consequent pretension of Mr. Urenam's authorities to be considered 
original}, it may be safely said, that those of Mr. De Kénds can support 


no claims of the kind. 
* Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of London ;—necnon, Transactions 


of Bengal Society... vol. xvi. 
; on comprises, besides 60 volumes in Sanserié, procured in Nepal, 


f which had previously been unknown, some 250 volumes, in 
; : which were obtained from Léssa ond Digarchi. But for 
“the: — of the latter 2 at Calcutta, Mr. De K6Ords’s attainments in 7idsefan 


lore — comparatively u useless. The former or Sanscrit books of Nepdi 









relied on in this paper. Since the first collection was made 
many dew works. in the Sanscrit language have been discovered 
ye dail: ‘er discc very. The probability now is, that the entire Kahggur 

— era éred, in the original language. ane whole series has 


# that of Tibet, 327 large volumes. 
ae ar, even. if allowed to be cilainal. appear to consist 
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The native works which the latter gentleman relies on are av owedly * 
Tibetan translations of my Sanserit originals, and whoever will duly ‘ 


reflect upon the dark and profound abstractions, and the infinite simally- 
multiylied and microscopically-distinguished personifications of Bud- 
dhism, may well doubt whether the language of Tibet does or can 
adequately sustain the weight that has been laid upon it. 

Sanscrit, like its cognate Greek, may be characterised as a speech 

‘capable of giving a soul to the objects of sense, and body to the 
abstractions of metaphysics.” But, as the Tibetan language can have > 
no pretensions to a like power, those who are aware that the Sangatas 
taxed the whole powers of the Sanscrit to embody in words their sys- 
tem, will cautiously reserve, I apprehénd, for the Bauddha books still 
extant in the classical language of India, the title of original authorities. 
From such works, which, though now found only in Nepdl, were com- 


posed in the plains of India before the dispersion of the sect, I have 
drawn the accompanying extracts ; and though the merits of the 
“doing into English” may be small indeed, they will yet, I hope, be f 


borne up by the paramount and (as I suspect) unique authority and 
originality of my “ original authorities,” a phrase which, by the way, 
has been somewhat invidiously, as well as laxly used and appped in 
certain quarters. 
received hypothesisis that the philosophers of AyudAya and Magadha, (the acknow- 
ledged founders of Buddhism) preferred the use of Sanserit to that of Pracrit, 
im the original exposition of their subtle system, appears to me as absurd as it 
does probable that their successors, as Missionaries, resorted to Pricrit versions 
of the origiual Sanscrit authorities, in propagating the system in the remotest — 
parts of the continent and in Ceylon. On this ground, I presume the Prhcrit 
works of Ceylon and Ava to be translations, not originals :—a presumption so 
réasonable that nothing bat the production from Ceylon or Ava of original 
Pr&erit works, comparable in importance with the ‘Sanserit books discovered in 
Nepal, ‘will suffice to shake it in my mind. Sir W. Jones 1 believe to be the 
author of the assertion, that the Buddhists committed their system to high 
Pricrit or Pali; and so long at least as there were no Sanscrit works of the sect 
forthcoming, the presumption was not wholly unreasonable. It is, however, so 
now. And Sir W. Jonns was not “unaware that Magadha | or Bihér was the 
ginal head-quarters of Buddhism, nor that the best Sanscrit lexicon extant 
was the work of a Bauddha; nor that the Brahmans themselves acknowledged 
— literary merits of their heterodox adversaries, = 
But for his Bréhminical bias therefore, Sir ———— 
trath, that: the Bauddha philosophers employed the classical pm geet — 
* Sir Wine ILLIAM was further aware, that the old Bauddha nsc of Gayd, 
i, Carli, &e, are — berkerit. To me this Yast last circumstance is : — 
é Seite Se the hypot! gee i Tough Mapa eran the 
, P ay> -'-. jas ; pee r “ ts ‘ 
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It is still, I observe, questioned amongst us; whether BrdAmanism or 
“ Buddhism be the more ancient creed, as well as whether the latter be of 
Indian or extra Indian growth. The Buddhists themselves have no 
doubts upon either point. They unhesitatingly concede the palm of 
superior antiquity to their rivals and persecutors the BrdAmans; nor 
do they in any part of the world hesitate im pointing to India as the 
cradle of their faith. 
Formerly we might be pardoned for building fine-spun theories of 
⸗ exotic upon the African locks of Buppua's images: but surely it is 
now somewhat too late*, in the face of the abundant direct evidence 
which we possess, against the exotic theory, to go ip quest of presump- 
‘ tions to the time-out-of-mind illiterate Scythians, in order to give to 
_ them the glory of originating a system built upon the most subtle phi- 
losophy, and all the copious original records of which are inshrined im 
Sanscrit}, a language which, whencesoever primevally derived, had been, 
when Buddhism appeared, for ages proper to the Indian continent. 
> The Buddhists make no serious pretension£ to a very high antiquity : 
’ never hint at an extra Indian origin. 

Saxya Suna is, avowedly, Kshetriya; and, if his six predecessors 
had really any historical existence, the books which affirm it, affirm too, 
that all the six were of BriAmanical or Kshetrifdlineage. Sangata 
books treating on the subject of caste never call in question the antique 
fact of a fourfold division of the Hindu people, but only give a more 
liberal interpretation to it than the carrent Brdfmanical one of their 
dayt. The Chinese, the Mongols, the Tibetans, the Indo-Chinese, the 

gt Ceylonese and other Indian Islanders, all point to India as the father- 
land of their creed. The records of Buddhism in Nepal and in Tibet, 
in both of which countries the people and their mother-tongues are of 
the Mongol stock, are stif either Sanscrit or avowed translations from 
it by Indian pandits. Nor is there a single record or monument of 
this faith in existence, which bears intrinsic or extrinsic evidence of an 

. Recent discoveries make it more and more certain, that the cave temples of 

. the Western Coast and its vicinity, are exclusively Bauddha. Every part of India 
is illustra d by splendid remains of Buddhism, 
+ The diffe: nce between high Précrit and Sanscrit, could not affect this ques- 
















though it were conceded that the founders of Buddhism used the former 
rth att — a concession however, which should not be facilely made, 
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sputation on caste. Royal Asiatic Society’s Transactions. 


: on the purely Indian character of all the great 
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The speculations of a writer of Sir W. Jonzs’s day (Mr. Jornvi.tr),. a 
tending to prove argumentatively, from the characters of Buddhism 
and Brdimanism, the superior antiquity of the former, have been lately 
revived (see Asiatic Journal No. CLX.) with applause. But besides 
that fine drawn presumptions are idle in the face of such a mass of 
direct evidence as we now possess, the reasonings of JoinviLtr appear 
to me altogether based on errors of fact. Buddhism (to hazard a 
character in few words), is monastic asceticism in morals, philosophical 
scepticism in religion; and whilst ecclesiastical history all over the > 
world affords abundant instances of such a state of things resulting 
from gross abuse of the religious sanction, that ample chronicle gives 
us no one instance of it as a primitive system of belief. Here is a 
legitimate inference from sound premises. But that Buddhism was, in 
truth, a reform or heresy, and zof an original system, can be proved by 
the most abundant direct evidence both of friends and of enemies. The 
oldest Sangata works incessantly allude to the existing superstition as 
the Murcharya or way of the serpent, contradistinguishing their reform- : 
ation thereof as the Béddhi-charya or way of wise; and the Brdhma- f 
nical impugners of those works (who, upon so plain a fact, could not 
lic), invariably speak of Buddhism as a notorious heresy. 

_An inconsiderable section of the Sangatas alone, ever held the bold 
doctrine of mortal souls: and the SwdShdujka denial of a creation of 
matter by the fiat of an absolutely immaterial being springs, not out of 
the obesity of barbarian dulness, but out of the over refinement of 
philosophical ratiocination. Joinvriie’s idea of the speculative tenets 


of Buddhism is utterly erroneous. Many of them are bad indeed : j 
but they are of philosophy all compact, profoundly and painfully 
subtle-sceptical too, rather than atheistically dogmatic. * 


At the risk of being somewhat miséellanedus i in this preface, I must. 
allude to another point. The lamented Aven Res USAT sent me, just 
before he died, a copy of his essay on the Sangata octrine of the Triad ; ~ 
and Mr. Uruam, I find, has deduced from Remusar's interpretation of 
that doctrine, the inference (which he supports by reference to ‘sundry 
expressions in the sacred books of Ceylon), that I am in error in deny- * 
Magazine, No. xiy. pp. 218—222, for proofs of the fact that numberless Bauddha 
remains have been mistaken for Brahmanical by our ntiquarie , and even by the —¥ 




















—⸗ 
natives. In the same work I have proved this in reference to ) Cnawrurn’s Ar- : 
chipelago, Oriental Quarterly, No. xvi. pp. 232, 235. ** F 

+ Yet, po sooner had I shown, from original authorities, how thorou 
Tal om ix, than it w was immediately exclaimed ‘oh! this is Nepalese corrup- . 












— merely —— grafts from Bréhmanism,' The very same charac- 
ter bel to the o st monuments at. Buddhiom extan in India and beyond 
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ing that Buddhism, in its first, and most characteristic form, admits 
the distinction of Clerus et Laicus. It is difficult expreasly to define 
that distinction ; but it may be seen in all its breadth in Brdhmanism 
and in Popery ; whilst in Islamismgand in the most enthusiastic of the 
Christian sects, which sprung out of the Reformation, it is wholly lost. 
According to my view, Apostolic Christianity recognised it not* ; the 
congregation of the-faithful, the Church, was a society of peers, of 
brethren in the faith; all essentially equal, in gifts, as in place and 
character. On earth, there were no indispensable mediators, no exclu- 
sive professional ones; and “such alone I understand to be priests. 


_ Again, genuine monachism all over the world, I hold@to be, in its own 


nature, essentially opposed to tlré distinction of clergyman and layman, 
though’ we all know that monastic institutions no sooner are rendered 
matters of public law and of extensive popular prevalence, than, ex vi 
necessitatis, the distinction in question is superinduced upon them, by 
the-major part of the monks laicising, and the rest becoming clergyt. 
There are limits to the number of those whom the public can support 
in idleness : and whoso would eat the bread of the public must perform 
some duty to the public. Yet who can doubt that the true monk, whe- 
ther ceenobite or solitary, is he who abandons the. world to save his 
own soul ; as the true clergyman is he who mixes with the world to 
save the souls of others ? The latter in respect to the people or laics has 
a distinctive function, and, it may be also an exclusive one : the former 
has no function at all. Amongst entirely monastic sects, then, the 
exclusive character of priest is objectless and absurd : and who that has 
glanced an eye over ecclesiastical history knows not that in proportion 
as sects are enthusiastic, they reject and hate, (though nothing tainted 
svith monachism) the exclusive pretensions of the clergy * Whoever 
has been able to zo along with me in the above reflections can need only 
to be told that primitive Puddhism was entirely monastic, and of an 
unboundedly enthusiastical genius}, to be satisfied that it did not recog- 
nise the distinction in question. But if, being suspicious of the validity 
*1 would not be undératood to lay stress on this opinion, which is merely 
adduced to illustrate my argument. 
an + History informs us that, soon after monachism supervened upon our holy 
as many monks aluost as 


and the rest became clergy. 
of strictly ascetical origia, 
essary change after the sects had become numerously followed. 






towering tenet/ postponing all others to it, As for the 

bos yvelutive to those transcendent marvels, creation 
t to prove its remoteness f) ** flat Athcism,’’ sim- 
sce of the cardinal tenet fir named, 
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of argumentative inferences, he demand of me simple facts, here they 
are. In the Sata Sahasrika, Prajna Paramitd, or Racha Bhagavati, and 
also in the nine Déarmas (the oldest and highest written authorities), it is 
affirmed more or less directly, or is®clearly deducible from the context, 
in a thousand passages (for the subject is not expressly treated), that the 
only true followers of Bupnwa are monks, the majority being caenobites, 
the rest, solitaries. The fullest enumeration of these followers (Bhtkishu 
Srazaka or Srimana, Chailaka, and Arhata or Arhana or Arhanta) 
proves them to have been all monks, tonsured, subject to the usual 
vows, (nature teaching to all mankind that wealth, women and power, 
are the grand tenipters,) resident in monasteries (Vihdr) or in deserts, 
and essentially peers, though of course acknowledging the claims of 
superior wisdom and piety. The true church, the congregation of the 
faithful, is constantly said to consist of such only; and I am greatly 
mistaken indeed if the church in this sense be synonymous with the 
clergy ; or, if the primitive church of Buppwa recognised an absolutely 
distinct body such as we (i. e. Catholics, Lutherans, and Kirkmen) 
ordinarily mean when we speak of the latter. The first mention of an 
exclusive, professional active, minister of religion, or priest, in the 
Bauddha books, is,in those of a comparatively recent date, and not of 
scriptural authority. Therein the Vajra Achdrya (for so he is called) 
first appears arrayed with the ordinary attributes of a priest. But his 
. character is anomalous, as is that of every thing about him; and the 
learned Rauddhas of Nepal at the present day universally admit the 
falling off from the true faith. We have in these books, M/iksiue 
Sravakas, Chailaks, and Sdkya-Vansikas*, bound by their primitive 
rules for ten days (in memory of the olden time) and then released from 
them; tonsured, yet married; ostensibly monks, but really citizens of 
the world. 
- From any of the above, the Vajra Achdrya, is drawn indiscriminately ; 
he keeps the keys of the no longer open treasury ; and he is surrounded 
* An inscription at Carfi identifies the splendid Salivdhana with the head of 
» Suka tribe, which is that of Saxya Sixua. The Sékya- Vansikas, or people 


of the race of Sdéga, appeared in Nepal as refugees from BrdéAman bigotry, some 


time after Buddhism had been planted in these bills.  Sékya is universully allowed 
to have been the son of king ScopmopAwa, sovereign of Magadia or Bihar, He 
is said to have been born in the ‘* Astidn of Kapila Muni,'' at Ganga Sagar, 
according to some; in Oude, as others say. His birth place was not “necessarily 





ste —— kingdom. _ He may have been born when his father was op 






e to the shrine of the Saint KAPiLA. SA‘KYA died, according t to my 
uthorities, in Assam, and left one son named Ramvia Buapna. The Satay were 
Kshetriyds of the solar line, according to Bauddha authorities vor is, it * 
proof of the contrary ——— aes — 


note in the sequel. 
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with untonsured followers, who now present themselves for the first time. 
[ pretend not to trace with historical nicety all the changes which 
marked the progress of Buddhism as a public institute an! creed of 
millions up to the period of the dispersion : but I am well aware, that the 
primitive doctrines were not, because they could not be, rigidly adhered 


to, when what I hold to have been at first the closet speculation of __ 


some philosophers, had become the dominant creed of large kingdoms. 
That the latter character was, however, assumed by Buddhism in the 
piains of India, long before the dispersion, seems certain ; and, as many 
persons may urge that the thing in question is the dominant public 
institute, not the closet speculation, and that whateter discipline pre- 
vailed before the dispersion must be held for primitive and orthodox, I 
ean only observe that the ancient books of the Sangatas, whilst they 
glance at such changes as I have adverted to, do so im the language of 
censure; and that upon the whole, I still strongly incline to the opinion 
that genuine or primitive Buddhism (so I cautjously phrased it, origt- 
nally) rejected the distinction of Clerus et Laicus; that the use of the 
word priest by Urnam, is generally inaccurate; and that the Sangha 
of the Buddhist triad ought to have been invariably rendered by 
Remusar into ‘ congregation of the faithful’ or ‘ churgh,” and never into 
‘clergy’ or ‘ priesthood.” Remvusar indeed seems to consider (Observa- 
tions, 28-9, and 32), these phrases as synonymous ; and yet the question 
which their discrimination involves is one which, in respect to our own 
religion, has been fiercely agitated for hundreds of years; and still, by 
the very shades of that discrimination, chiefly marks the subsisting 
distinction between the various Churches of Christ ! 

Following the authority he has relied on, Mr. Uewam was at liberty, 
therefore, to adopt a sense which would consist with my interpretation 
of phrases such as he alluded to, and which, of course, I found copiously 
scattered over the works I consulted. I always rendered them advyisedly 
into English, so as to exclude the idea of a priesthood, because I had 
previously satisfied myself, by separate inquiry and reflection, that that 
cardinal tenet was repugnant to the genius of the creed, and repudiated 
by its primitive teachers. This important point may have been wrongly 
determined by me; but assuredly the determination of it upon such 
grounds as ‘Mr. Upnam’s is perfectly futile. Such words as Arhanta 
and Bandya, (which, by the way, are the correct forms of the Burmese 

ahatun and the Chinese Bonze,) no more necessarily mean, priest, clergy, 






1 — 


wf ee Vee = ~ ait : 


Rahatun 3 — é_* — | * 
than do the Latin, fideles and milites, as applied to Christianity ; and as 
for t Sword: Se ha, it is indisputable that it docs not mean literally 
priest*, and that it does mean fiferally congregation. 
—— 5 — * © Observations, p- 29. 
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: If, as Remusar and Urnam appear to insist is the case, every monas- 
tic follower of Buppna be a priest, then Bandya or Bonze* must be 
rendeyed into English by the word ‘ clergyman.’ But there will still 
remain as much difference between Bandya and Sangha as, in Christian 
estimation, between an ordinary parson of the present day, and one of 
Wothe inspired primitive professors. Of old, the spirit descended upon all 
alike ; and Sangha was this hallowed and gifted congregation. But 
the glory has passed away, and the term been long sanctified and set 
apart. So has, in part, and for similar reasons, the word Arhata. But 


Bandya, as agencric title, and Bhikshu, Srdvaka, and Chailaka, asepe- . 


cific ones, are stilPevery-day names of every-day people, priests, if it 
must be so, but, as I conceive, ascetics or monks merely. In the thick 
night of ignorance and superstition-which still envelopes Tibet, the 
people fancy they yet behold Arhatas in the persons of their divine 
mas. No such imagination however possesses the heads of the fol- 
lowers of Buddha in Nepal, Ceylon, or extra Gangetic India ; though 
in the last mentioned country the name Arhata is popularly applied to 
the modern order of the clergy, an order growing there, as in Nepal, af 
my opinions be sound) out of that deviation from the primitive genius 
and. type of the system which resulted necessarily from its popular dif- 
fusion as the rule of life and practice of whole nations. 
“In conclusion I would observe, that, in my apprehension, Remvsar’s 
interpretation of the various senses of the Triadic doctrine is neither 


- 


© The possible menniog of this word has employed in yain the — of 
sundry critics. In its proper form of Bandya, it is pure Sanecrit, veotying.© 
person entitled to reverence, and is derived from Bandana. — 
_ Equally curious and instructive is it to find in the Sanserit records of Buddhism 
_the solution of so many enigmas collected by travellers from all Parts ‘of Asia; 
. ‘E. G. En: yulNstone’s mound is a genuine Chaitya, und its proper name is 
"Manikdélaya, or the place of the precious relic. The mound is a tomb temple. 
‘The ‘tumuli corum Christi altaria’ of the poet, is more true of Buddhiem than 
even of the most perverted model of Christianity ; the cause | being. probably the 
same, originally, in reference to both creeds, viz. persecution and — 
with ¢ consequent divine honours to the sufferers. The _Bauddhas, h however, | 
in this matter gone a step further in the d — of representa ve 
oration. than the Catholics ; for they worship mere i of fi that truct 
which is devoted to the inshrining of the relics of their seints, ; “they worship. th 
architectural model or form of the Chaitya. — 
“The — — —— irme 
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very complete, nor very accurate. Ina religious point of view, by the 
first member is understood the founder of the creed, and all who, follow- 
ing his steps, have reached the full rank of a Maha Yinika Buddha; by 
the second, the law or scriptures, of the sect; and by the thirtl, the 
congregation of the faithful, or primitive church, or body of original 
disciples, or even, any and every assemblage of true, i. e. of coaventual 
ascetical observers of the law, past or present. 4 

In a philosophical light, the precedence of Buddha or of Dharma 
indicates the theistic or atheistic school. With the former, buddha is 
intellectual essence*, the efficient cause of all, and uncerived. DAgrina 
is material eaagpcet, the plastic cause, and underived,a co-equal by unity 
with Buddha ; or else the plastic cause, as before, but dependent and 
derived from Buddha. Sangha is derived from, and compounded of, 
Buddha and Dharma, is their collective energy in ‘the state of action ; 
the immediate operative cause of creation, its type or its agent{. With 
the latter or atheistic school, Dharma is Diva natura, matter as the sole 
entity, invested with intrinsic activity and intelligence, the efficient and 
material cause of all. 

Buddha is derivative from Dharma, is the active and intelligent force 
of nature, first put off from it and then operating upon it. Sangha is 
the result of that operation ; is embryotic creation, the type and sum of 
all specific forms, which are spontancously evolved from the union of 
Buddha with Dharma§. The above are the principal distinctions, others 
there are which I cannot venture here to dwell on. 

With regard to Remusar's remark, *‘ ou voit que les trois noms sont 
placés sur le méme niveau, comme les trois representations des méme 
étres dans les planches de M. Hoposox avec cette difference que sur 






‘celles-ci, Sanga est & droite, et Dharma & gauche,” I may just add, that 


the placing of Sangha to the right is a merely ritual technicality, 
‘conformable to the pujd of the Dakshindchdrs||, and that all the philo- 


sophers and religionists are agreed in postponing Sangha to Dharma, 


* Bodhanatmaka iti Buddha, * the intellectual essence is BuppHa.’ 

+t ‘Dhdranatmaka iti Dharma, * the holding, sustaining or containing substance 
is Dharma.’ Again, Prakriteswari iti Prajna,‘ the material goddess is Préjna,’ 
one of the names of Duanma. The word Prajna is Chmpounded of the intensive 
and jnyana wisdom, or jna to know. It imports the supreme wisdom 





* 
— ‘Dharma is the universal substratum, is thet which supports all form 


and quality in the versatile world. 


— ‘Samudayatmika iti Sangha, ‘ the multitudinous essence is Sangha :' multi- 
' ‘ee in * i or ties versatile universe, as unity is of that of abstraction. 
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IT possess very many drawings exhibiting the arrangement mentioned 
by Resusar ; but all subservient to mere ritual purposes, and conse- 
quently worthy of no serious attention. ie Motantara, or variorum 
text of the pujaris of the present gay, displays an infinite variety of 
formule*, illustrated by corresponding sculptural and pictorial devices, 
embodied in those works, and transferred from them to the walls and 
interior of temples existing all over the valley of Nepal. 

[To be continued. ] 





Iil.—Swatherium Giganteum, a new Fossil Ruminant Genus, from the 
Valley of the Markanda, in the Sivdlik branch of the Sub-Himadlayan 
Mountains. By Wven Fa.consr, M. D. Superiatendent Botanical 
Garden, Sehdranpur, and Captain P. T. Cautisr, Superintendent 
Doatb Canal. 


[The fossil here described is of such importance that we make no apology for 
reprinting the following article entire from the outcoming volume of the Physical 
Researches of the Society, having prepared the engraving ofthe head, so as to serve 
both editions: it should be remarked, in regard to the engraving, that the figure of 
the palate and teeth is on rather a larger scale than the rest.—Ep. ] 

The fossil which we are about to describe forms a new accession to 
extinct Zoology. This circumstance alone would give much interest to 
it. But in addition, the large size, surpassing the rhinocreos ; the famil 
of Mammalia to which it belongs; and the forms of structure which it 
exhibits; render the Sivatherium one of the most remarkable of the past 
tenants of the globe, that have hitherto been detected in the more recent 
Strata. : 

_OF the numerous fossil mammiferous genera discovered and established * 
by Cuvier, all were confined to the Pachydermata. The species belonging 
to other families have all their living representatives on the earth. Amo 
the Ruminantia, no remarkable deviation from existing types has hitherto’ 
been discovered, the fossil being closely allied to living species, The 
isolated position, however, of the Giraffe and the Camelide, made it 
probable, that certain genera had become extinct, which formed the 
connecting links between those and the other genera of the family, and 
further between the Ruminantia and the Pachydermata. Inthe Sivathe- 
riumt we have a ruminant of this description connecting the family with 


* See the classified enumeration of the principal objects of Buddha worship 
appended to this paper. Appendix B. 
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the Pac... -ata, and at the same time so marked by individual pecu- 
liarities as ‘een Bee! nm analogue in its order. * 

The fossil 7 e Sivatherium, from which our description is 
taken, is a rema: 4) 5 t head. When discovered, it was fortunately 
s0 completely enve. @ mass of stone, that althouvh it had long been 
exposed to be acted 2 as a bOnulder in a water-course, all the more 
important parts of structure had been preserved. The block might have 
been passed over, but for an edging of the teeth in relief from it, which 

ave promise of something additional concealed. After much labour, the 
ard crystalline covering of stone was so successfully removed, that the 
huge head now stands out with a couple of horns between the orbits, broken 
only near their tips, and the nasal bones projected in a free arch, high 
above the chatfron. All the molars on both sides of the jaw are present 
and singularly perfect. The only mutilation is at the vertex of the 
cranium, where the plane of the occipital meets that of the brow: and 
at the muzzle, which is truncated a little way in front of the first molar. 
The only parts which are still concealed, are a portion of the occipital, 
the zygomatic foss# on both sides, and the base of the cranium over the 
sphanoid bone. 

‘The form of the head is so singular and grotesque, that the first glance 
at it strikes one with surprise. The prominent features are—tst, the great 
size, approaching that of the elephant : 2d, the immense developement and 
width of the cranium behind the orbits: 3d, the two divergent osseous 
cores for horns starting out from the brow between the orbits: 4th, the 
form and direction of the nasal bones, rising with great prominence out of 
the chatiron, and overhanging the external nostrils in a pointed arch : 
Sth, the great massiveness, width and shortness of the fave forward from 
the orbits: 6th, the great angle at which the grMding plane of the 
molars deviates upwards from that of the base of the skull. 

Viewed in lateral profile, the form and direction of the horns, and the 
rise and sweep in the bones of the nose, give a character to the head 
widely differing from that of any other animal. The nose looks something 
like that of the rhinoceros ; but the resemblance is deceptive, and only 
owing to the muzzle being truncated. Seen fromin front, the head is some- 
what wedge-shaped, the greatest width being at the vertex and thence 
gradually compressed towards the muzzle ; with contraction only at two 
points behind the orbits and under the molars. ‘The zygomatic arches are 
almost concealed, and nowise prominent: the brow is broad, and flat, and 
swelling laterally into two convexities; the orbits are wide apurt, and 
have the appearance of being thrown far forward, from the great produc- 
tion of the frontal upwards. There ure no crest or ridges: the surface of 
the cranium is smooth, the lines are in curves, with no anularity. 
From the vertex to the root of the nose, the plane of the brow is ina 
straight line, with a slight rise between the horns. The accompanying 
drawings will at once give a better idea of the form than any description. 

Now in detail of individual partes and to commence with the most 
mportant and characteristic, the teeth: ° 
* Where are six molars on either side of the upper jaw. The third of the 
series, or last milk molar, has given place to the corresponding permanent 
tooth, the detrition of which and of the last molar is well advanced, and 
indicates the animal to have been more than adult. 








“The teeth are in every respect those of a ruminant, with some slight 
+ odividual | ties. yh : 
—— posterior or double molars are composed of two portions or 
emi-cylinders, each of which incloses, when partially worn down, « double 
ores Soe oe eriinal. tha Gonteait _of which is turned inwards, The last 
crescen - A ewe uminants, no additional complication ? like that 
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in the corresponding tooth of the lower jaw. The plane of gr 
from the outer margin inwards, The general form Sly that of un 
ox or camel, on a large scale. The ridges of «(Hurpere unequally in 
relief, and the hollows between them uneqtally swoped. Each semi- 
cylin@er has its outer surface, in horizontal section, formed of three salient 
knuckles, with two intermediate siffuses ; and its inner surface, of a 
simple arch of curve. But there are certain peculiarities by which the 
teeth differ from those of other ruminants. 

In correspondence with the shortness of jaw, the width of the teeth is 
much greater in proportion to the length than is usual in the family: the 
width of the third and fourth molars being to the length as 2.24 and 2.2 
to 1.65 and 1.68 inches, respectively > and the average width of the whole 
series being to the length as 2.13 to 1.76 inches. Their form is less 
prismatic: the base of the shaft swelling out into a bulge or ‘collar, from 
which the inner stirface slopes outward as it rises: so that the coronal 
becomes somewhat contracted : in the third molar, the width at the coronal 
is | 93, at the bulge of the shaft 2.24. The ridges and hollows on the 
outer surface descend less upon the shaft, and disappear upon the bulpre. 
There are no aceessary pillars on the furrow of junction at the inner side. 
The crescentic plates of enamel have a character which distinguishes them 
from all known rominants: the inner crescent, instead of sweeping in @ 
nearly simple curve, runs gig-zag-wise in large sinuous flexures, somewhat 
resembling the form in the Elasmotherium, , 

‘The three double molars differ from each other only in their relative 
states of wearing. The antepenultimate, being most worn, has the 
crescentic plates less curved, more approximate and less distinct: the 

enultimate and lust molars are less worn, and have the markings more 

istinet. , 

‘The three anterior or simple molars have the usual form, which holds 
in Rumitintia, a single semi-cylinder, with but one pair of crescents. The 
first oue is much worn and partly mutilated: the second is more entire, 
having been a shorter time in use, and finely exhibits the flexuous curves 
in the sweep of the enamel of the inner crescent : the last one bas the sim- 
ple form of the permanent tooth, which replaces the last milk molar; it 
also shevws the wavy form of the enamel. 

Regering the position of the teeth in the jaw the Jast four molars, 
viz. the three permanent and the last of replacement, run in # straight 
line, and on the opposite sides are parallel ard equi-distant : the two 
anterior ones are suddenly directed inwards, 50 as to be 4 good deal 
approximated. If the two first molars were not thus inflected, the opposite 


“ling slopes 


lines of teeth would form exactly two sides ofa square: the length of the 


line of teeth, and the intervals between the outer surfaces of the four last 
molars, being almost equal, viz. 9.8 und 9.9 inches respectively. = 
The plane of detrition of the whole series of nolars from rear to front 
is not horizontal, but in a slight curve, and directed upwards at a consider— 
able angle with the base of the skull: so that when the head is placed, so 
as to rest upon the occipital condyles and the last molars, a plane through 
oints is cut by «a chord along the curve of detrition of the whole 
Of molars at ancungle of about 45°. This is one of the marked 
ers about the head: — ⏑⏑⏑— —— 
Dinensions of the Teeth. == Length, Breadth, 
“aed: — — p Pr — AAchen. Inches, 
‘= Last molar right side, — — a — — i. 35 
a | ‘Penultimate ‘ine alate «kee ha we ee cbse dbase eesecceseeeteeous 2.20 ‘z= ‘rs % 
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Ouler Inner 
—— between the surfaces of last molar,........ eee —— a ie 
el do. do. — third molar, .........- 98 5.5 
o. do. ao, “aeoond ———— 5.4 4.5 


Do, do. do. | 
—— pe by the line of molars #8 inches. 
ones of the Head and Face.—From the age of the animal to which th 
head had belonged, the bones had inated: anchylosed at their prs 
sures, 50 that every trace of suture has disappeared, and their limits and 
connections are not distinguishable. 

The frontal is broad and flat, and slightly concave at its upper half. 
It expands laterally into two considerable swellings at the vertex, and 
sweeps down to join the temporals in an ample curve ; and with no angu- 
larity. It becomes narrower forwards, to behind the orbits ; and then 
expands in in sending off an apophysis to join with the malar bone, 


upper lamina of bone removed, and the cast of the cells exhibits 4 surface 
of almond-shaped or oblong eminences, with smooth hollows between. 

The temporal is greatly concealed by a quantity of the stony matrix, 
which has not been removed from the temporal fossa. No trace of the 


like sides of the frontal bone. The position and form of the articulating 
ace with the lower jaw are concealed by stohe which has not been 







ng in the fossil to enable usto determine the form and 
parietal bones ; the cranium being chiefly mutilated in 
ard th they occupy. But they appear to have had the same 
character as in the ox: to have been intimately united with | 
he oceipitals, and to have joined with the frontal at the upper angle 
<< ~-ge ai = 

The form and characters of the occipital are very marked. It oceuv- 


ies a | wace, having width proportioned to that of the frontal, and 
Premidoruble height. "Tt ts expat 
G 












laterally into two alw, which com- 
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mence at the upper margin ofthe foramen magnum, and proceed upwards 
and outwards. These alm are smooth, and are hollowed out downwards and 
outwards from near the condyles towards the mastoid region of the tem- 
ral. Their inner or axine margins proceed in a ridge arising from the 
Lander of the occipital foramen, diverging from each other nearly at right 
angles, and enclose a large triang@lar fossa into which they descend 
abruptly. This fossa is chiefly occupied by stone inthe fossil, but it does 
not appear shallow, and seems a modification of the same structure as in 
the ——— There is no appearance of an occipital crest or proötubé— 
rance, The bone is mutilated at the sides towards the junction with the 
temporals. Both here and at its upper fractured margin its structure is 
seen to be formed of large cells with the diploe expanded into plates, and 
the outer and inner Jaminw wide apart. This characteris very marked 
at its upper margin, where its cells appear to join on with those of the 
frontal. he condyles are very large, and fortunately very perfect in the 
fossil; the longest diameter of each is 4.4 inches, and the distance measured 
across the foramen magnum, from their outer angles, is 7.4 ioches: dimen- 
sions exceeding those of the elephant. Their form is exactly as in the 
Ruminantia, viz. their outer surface composed of two convexities meeting. 
at a rounded angle: one in the line of the long axis, stretching obliquely 
backwards from the anterior border of the foramen magnum ; on the other 
forwards and upwards from the posterior margin, their line of commissure 
being in the direction of the transverse diameter of the foramen. ‘The lat- 
ter is also of large size, its antero-posterior diameter being 2.3 inches, and 
the transverse diameter 2.6 inches. The large dimensions of the foramen 
and condyles must entail a corresponding developement in the vertebra, 

and modi y the form of the neck and anterior extremities, — 
The sphenoidal one, and all the parts along the base of the skull from 
the occipital foramen to the palate, are either removed, or so concealed by 

stone, as togive no characters for description, 

_ The port of the brow from which the nasal bones commence is not dis. 
tinguishable. The suture connecting them with the frontal is completely 
obliterated: and it is not seen whether they run up into a sinus in that 
bone, or how they join on with it. Between the horns there is a rise in 
the brow, which sinks again a little forward. A short way in advance of 
a line connecting the anterior angles of the orbits, there is another rise in 
the brow. From this point, which may be considered their base, the nasal 
bones commence ascending from the plane of the brow, at a considerable 
angle. They are broad and well arched at their base, and proceed for. 
ward with a convex — ——— rapidly narrower, to terminate ina 
point curved downwards, which overhangs the external nostrila. Fora 
considerable part of their length they are joined to the muxillaries : 
but forwards from the point where they commence narrowing, their lower 
is free and separated from the maxillaries by a wide sinus: so that 
viewed in lateral facile their form very much resembles the upper 
mandible of a hawk, detached from the lower. Unluckily in the fossil, 
the anterior margins of the maxillaries are mutilated, so that the exact 
length of the nasal bone that was free from connection with them cannot 
be determ As the fossil stands, about four inches of the lower edge 
of the nasals, measured along the curye, are free. The same mutilation 
prevents its —— seen how near the incisives approached the nasals, 
with which they do not appear to have been joined. This point is one of 
rreat im e, from structure it lies in the soft paila aboas tha 
the most remarkable 
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‘nose. 7 height and form of the nasal bones, are the most 
feature in the : viewed from above they are seen to r rapidly 


from a broad base to sharp p point ; end the vertical | - of shel mass. 
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The form of the i | 
— shortnies —* re rena 9 —— marked in two respects: Ist, 
upward aivects Abe ir great width and depth: 2nd, in the 
pM ion Of the line of alveoli from the last lar for 
giving the appearance (with the licence of langu inte ide re ontna: 
an idea of resemblance without implyin San If ‘Gea desea 
pushed upwards to correspond with: h eid fle ea Meee se 
an angle with the base of the craniur, e ne “ oy nasnls ; or fixed on at 
jaw was observed in the dimensions of the tect! yao’ is aetna = 
sed, and their width exceeding their lengths * —— poss jal ty thai 
Ruminantia, The width apart, between the —————— i —* a 
fore; the interval, between the outer surfaces of the alveoll ‘a —— a 
space in length occupied by the line of molars. The check — —* 
4 rat Rt be —* — aise pearing he their diameter at the base — 2 —— 
1e Wi of the jaw over them being 12.2 incl th . 
alveoli it is but 9.8 inches, ‘They are sit * d Ladearebeird and fencer 
molars; and proceeding up from ihens —— chal — * oe —— 
distinct ridge on the bone. ‘The infra orbit f — ——— alee 
its vertical diameter being 1.2 inch : it’ is leaned were —— — 
the ox and deer tribe. ‘The muzzle — —— —— 
about 2.8 inches from the Ist —— — —2 ‘hi h, 
to the surface of the diastema, there is an abrupt sink of 17 inch 3 Th ; 
muzzle is here contracted to 5.8 inches, and fqarwards at the truncat d 
part to about 4.1. The palatine arch is convex from rear to front * 
concave across. No trace of the palatine foramina remains, nor of th 
suture with the proper palatine bones, The sphosno- palatine apophy * 
and all back to the foramen magnum®* are either removed or fotendlad 
in stone. In front, the mutilation of the bone, at the muzzle, does not 
allow it to be seen, how the incisive bones were connected with the maxil 
laries : but it appears that they did not reach so high on the maxillaries 
as the union of the latter with the nasals. The same cause has rendered 
obscure the connexions of the maxillaries with the nasals, and the depth 
a he 4 of —— echancrure or sinus. , mente 
e jug ne is deep, massive and rather prominent. Ita 
border falls off abruptly * a hollow descending * the maxillaries ina 
upper enters la y into the formation of the orbit. The posterior orbital 
process unites with a corresponding apophysis of the frontal, to complete 
the circuit of the orbit behind. The zygomatic apophysis is stout and 
thick, and rather flat. No part of the arch, either in the temporal or 
u al ag a: is ik rece * * ———— between the most salient pointe 
y less than the hind part of the cranium, and slight! | 
the widtiibetwaen the bodies of the jugals. , — —* 
The extent and form of the lachrymals, cannot be made out, as th 

is no trace of asuture remaining. Upon the fossil, the surface of the la- 
chrymary region passes smoothly into that of the adjoining bones. There 
is no perforation of the lower and anterior margin of the orbit by lachry- 
mary foramina, nor any hollow below it indicating an infra—orbital or 
lachrymary sinus, It may be also added, what was omitted before, that 
there is no trace of a superciliary foramen upon the frontal. 

_ The orbits are “1 far forwards, in consequence of the great pro- 
duction of the cranium upwards, and the shortness of the bones of the face. 
Their position is also rather low, their centre being about 3.6 inches 
below the plane of the brow. From a little injury done in chiseling off 
the stone, the form or circle of the different orbits does not exactly cor- 
respond. In the one of the left side, which is the more perfect, the long 
5 bre — Pet res eo eee ae Ra) 
a aaa —— — 
«az With the exception of portion of the basllary region, which resembles that of 
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axis makes a small angle with that of the plane of the brow: the antero- 
posterior diameter is 3.3 inches, and the vertical 2.7 inches. ‘There is no 
rominence or inequality in the rim of the orbits, asin the Ruminantia. 
The plane of the rim is very oblique: the interval between the upper or 
frontal margins of the two orbits being 12.2 inches, and that of the lower 
or molar margin 16.2 inches. 
* Dimensions of the Skull of the Sivatherium Giganteum. ~ 
Eng. Inches. Métres. 
From the anterior margin of the foramen magnum to the alveolus of 


Fat MOIAF, co Ste cece wee ececess Jeevan ctreseeees okie SP eet Ecler 15.86 4758 
From do. to the trancated extremity of the muzzle, .............. 20.6 5203 
From do. to the posterior margin of the last molar, «...666eeeeeee 10.3 -262 
From the tip of the nasals to the upper fractured margin of the cra- 
we clee gees sees VAT ORT SE ae cn Haan de cokes eC erence B .4568 
From do. do. to do. along the curve,.......-«.+-. oe tens 19.0 .4522 
From do. do. along the curve, to where the nasal arch begins to | 

rise from the brow,.......--.-....-- cee ee ee ee ee eres ee teeaes 8 7.8 .108 


From the latter point to the fractured margin of the cranium, «... 11.2 -254 
From the tip of the oasals to a chord across the tips of the horns,.. 8.5 “216 
From the anterior angle, right orbit, to the first molar,,......«.+«.- 9.9 251 
From the posterior do. do. to the fractured margin of the cranium, 192.1 .3075 
Width of cranium at the vertex (mutilation nat left side restored), 

about “eee © “ween ee swale ob ee “se @©@ *e# @ © #e@ eeeeneeeee eee e ee ee Oe ?2.0 »559 
Do. between the orbits, upper borders,. ~. 4-6 cece eeweeweseeee «© 12,2 3095 
WO. scarce ssceccve G0. lower borders,. . ..sc csc ccsccesccesccses. (16,2 -4108 
Do. behind the orbits at the contraction of the frontal,............ 14.6 -3705 
Do. betacen the middle of the zygomatic arches, ..........-«+-++- 16.4 .4168 


Do. between the boilies of the malar bones,.........ccccecen-+ «s 16,62 ,422 
Do. base of the skull behind the mastoid processes (mutilated on 
both sides)... 66 cc ce ee we eee 22 19.5 8496 
Do. between the cheek tuberosities of the maxillarics, .....-..-. soe (3252 3095 
Do. of muzzle portion of the maxillaries in front of the frst molar, 5.8 ~L49 
Do. of do. where truncated (partly restored), ....... one ease senses 4.) -104 
Do. between the outer surfaces of the horns at their base, ....... 12.5 312 
Do. .. do. .... do. fractured tips of ditto,........-... — eORe 


Perpendicular from a chord across tips of do. to the brow, ....0... 4.2 165 
Depth from the convexity of the occipital condyles to middle of fron- ) 

tal behind the horas, =mseaenseeesnee? + ee eee eRe HR ee aes 11.9 802 
Do. from the body of the sphcenoidal to do. between the horns,.... 9.94 252 
Do. from middle of the palate between the 3rd and 4th molars do. at 


feos tafromt of the first moler,.....0-.scr+--scsceeeenscetesses BsS¥) 2M 
_ Depth from middle of the ale of the occipital to the swell at vertex ; 
. of frontal, siete ses eee ee eeeeererpeerwrrrrr e+ eeescweseovsseeesenu 8.98 .228 


Do. from the grinding surface ist molar to edge of the palatein =. 
fromt Of ity -.0--+ cree ew ees “eee ee ewes 26 0665. 
Space from the anterior ey ft of orbit to tip of the nasals,........ 10.2 2595 
‘Antero-posterior diameter OFt Orbit, ..cccceensngescsenscecsscssee BS O84 
Vertical | do. do. seobvesbess de ee ete "23.7 ’ , OG845 
Antero-posterior diameter of the foramen magnum, ......-.--++.. 23 058 
; ranaverse do. - he ee ere eee CTO ee 2.6 086 
. Leng diameter of each cond Space ceacies @ee ee eects eee eeee ewes 4.4 412 
Short or transverse do. of: Oe ss reer CaS e ween te ee ee ss erases eee ey 9) 
_ [Interval between the external angles of do. measured across the 
foramen. | 





grr eerereeeeree os @eteewneeteeee ee ee eee ae © ee eer ee ee eee 7.4 
Ld 


. Among a quantity of bones collected in the neighbourhood of the | 
in which the skull was found, there is a fragment of the lower jaw 
ery large ru , which we have no doubt belonged to the Sivatherium 
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facilitate comparison with the large animals described in Cuvien's C 
the dimensions are also given in French measure, — age 
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Te it is even not improbable that it came from the same individual with 
. the head described. It consists of the hind portion of the right jaw, broken 
off at the anterior third of the last molar. The coronoid apophbysis, the 
condyle, with the corresponding part of the ramus, and a portion of the 
angle are also removed, The two posterior thirds only, of the last ‘molar 
remain ; the grinding surface partly mutilated, but sufficiently distinct to 
show the érescentic plates of enamel), and prove that the tooth belonged to 
a ruminant. The outline of the jaw in vertical section, is a compressed 
ellipse, and the outer surface more convex than the inner. ‘The bone 
thins off, on the inner side towards the angle of the jaw, into a large and 
⸗ well marked muscular hollow: and running up from the latter, upon the 
ramus towards the foramen of the artery, there is a well defined furrow, as 
in the Ruminantia. The surface of the tooth is covered with very small 
rugosities, and strie, as in the upper molars ofthe head. It had been 
composed of three semi-cylinders, as is normal in the family, and the 
advanced state of its wearing proves the animal from which it proceeded 

to have been more than adult. 
The form and relative proportions of the jaw agree very closely with 
those of the corresponding parts ofa buffalo. The dimensions compared 
with those of the buffalo and camel are thus: 


Sicatherivm., Buffalo. Camel, 


Depth of the jaw from the nlweolus last molar,.... <4.eS5inch. 2.65ineh. 2.70 ineh. 
» Greatest thickness Of do. of o.oo oe. ree ewes) )|=62S8 1.05 14 

Width of middle of Imst molar, ........606 «2.4. 1,35 0.64 0.76 - 

Length of posterior gd of do. ...... 600s -seceene 2415 0.95 1.15 


No known ruminant, fossil or existing, has a jaw of such large size ; 
the* average dimensions above given being more than double those of a 
Buffalo, which measured in length of head 19.2 inches4@{.489 metres); aud 
exceeding those of the corresponding parts of the rhinoceros) We have 
therefore no hesitation in referring the fragment to the Sivatherium 
Giganteum. | 

The above comprises all that we know regarding the osteology of the 
head from an actual examination of the parts. We have not been so for- 
tunate hitherto, as to meet with any other remain, comprising the anterior 
part of the muzzle either of the upper or lower jaw*. We shall now P>- 
ceed to deduce the form of the deficient parts, and the structure of the 
head generally, to the extent that may be legitimately inferred, from the 
data of which we are in possession. * 

Notwithstanding the singularly perfect condition of the head, for an 
organic remain of such enormous size, we cannot but regret the mutilation 
‘at the muzzle and vertex, as it throws a doubt uponsome very interesting: 

points of structure in the Sivatherium: Ist, the presence or absence of 
—  otniver au cea teeth in the upper jaw, and their number and character 
if present; @nd, the number and extent of the bones which enter into the 
busis of the external nostrils ; and 3rd, the presence or absence of two 


horns on the vertex, besides the two intra-orbital ones. 


* 


* Ina ‘yeceived from Captain Cautiey while this paper is in the press, that 
—— ‘the aiudoveryict a portion of the skeleton of a Sivatherium in 

- Esother part. of the hills: See Journal As. Soc, Vol. JV. ** During my recent trip 
to the Siodliks near the Pinjér valley, the field of Messrs. BAkeR nod DuRAND's 
‘labours, I re “wuch my inability to obtain the dimensions of one of the most 
‘superb foasils I suppose that ever wasfound. It was unfortunately discovered and 
excavated. by @ party of work people employed by a gentleman with whom I was 

— nee bed <i ough I saw the fossil when in the rock, I was prevented from 
ensurements afterwards. This specimen appeared to consist of the 

tarsal, metatarsal, and phalanges of our Sivatherium.’’ It 
‘such ao opportunity should bave been lost of adding to 
-suired of this new and gigantic Rumiuant,—Sece, ~ 
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Srd.—The very large size of the occipital condyles, which are greater * 
both in proportion, and in actual measurement, than those of the Elephant, * 
the interval between their outer angles, taken across the occipital foramen, * 


being 7.4 inches. The atlas, and the rest of the series of cervical verte- 
brie, must have been of proportionate diameter to receive and sustain the 
condyles, and surrounded by a large mass of flesh. Both these circum- 
stances would tend greatly to limit the range of motion of the head and 
neck. But to suit the herbivotous habits of the animal, it must have had 
some other mode of reaching its food; or the verte must have been 
elongated in a ratio to their diame sufficient to adm : 4 motion to 
the neck. In the latter case, the netk me e tI 
to support it andthe load o muscles pout it, an immense 
would be required in the spipal apophysis of the orsal ve 
the whole anterior extremity, with an unwieldy form of the body generally, 
It is therefore more arobable that the ver © were condensed, us in the 
Elephant, and the neck short and thick, ing of limited motion to the 
head: circumstances indirectly corroborating the existence of a trunk. 

4th.—The face is short, broad, and massive, to an nt net found in 
the Ruminantia, and somewhat resembling that of Zlephant, and suit- 
able for the attachment of a trunk. 3 2 os . 

Next with regard to the horns:— __ 5322 

There can be no doubt, that the two thick, short, and conical processes 
between the orbits, were the cores of horns, rostitbling those of the 

_ Bovine and Antilopine sections of the Ruminantia. They are smooth, and ‘ 

run evenly into ve brow without any burr. The horny sheaths which 
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they bore, must have been straight, thick, and not much elongated. None 
of the bicorned Ruminantia have horns placed in the same way, exactly 
between and over,the orbits: they have them more or less to the rear. 
The only ruminant which has horns similar in position is the four-horned 
Antelope* of Hindustan, which differs only in having its anterior pair of 
horns a little more in advance of the orbits, than occurs in the Sivatherium. 
The correspondence of the two at once suggest the question, “ had the 
Sivatherium also two additional horns on the vertex?” The cranium in 
the fossil is mutilated across at the vertex, so as to deprive ns of direct 
evidence on the point, but the following reasons render the supposition at Lb 
least probable : | 
‘ Ist.—As above stated, in the bi-cavicorned Ruminantia, the osseous cores 
are placed more or less to the rear of the orbits. ; 
2nd.—In such known : species as have four horns, the supplementary pair 
, is between the orbits, and the al pair well back upon the f sal 
 grd.—In the Bovine section of Ruminantia, the frontal is contracted 
behind the orbits, and upwards from the contraction, it is expanded again 
into two swellings, at the lateral angles of the vertex, whieh run into the 
bases of the osseous cores of the horns. This conformation does not exist 
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le feature 
— ana if te structure 
OF: ye J 2 | < t re had 
‘ been two additional bi | — 2 * 
4 Now to estimate the ler ficlent portion of the mu : 
the entire length of the he 1 -- * ye co >. ie all and 
' “In most of the Ruminantia, where the molars are in a contiguous unin 
. In most of the Ruminantia, where the molars are in a contiguous u 
—— terrupted series, the interval from he first molar tc he anteri | apr 
par) Sie ineieive bones is nearly $o.ce ee eT, oe mers «i 
some greater, in some a little less, and generally the latter. Inother = 
poate aS : . 
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Ruiminantia, such as the Camelidew, where the anterior molars are insym- 
metrical with the others, andl separated from them by being placed in the 
middle of the diasteme, this ratio does not hold; the space ) es the first 
molar to the margin of the incisives being less than the line ofmolars, In 
the Sivatherium, the molars ure in a contiguous series, and if on this @na- 
logy we deduce the length of the muzzle, we get nearly 10 inches for the 
space from the first molar to the point of the incisives ; aad 28.85 inches 
for the whole length of the head, from thesborder of the occipital foramen 
to the — of the incisives ; these dimensions may be a little excessive, 
but we ieve them not to be far out, sa the muzzle would still be short 
fur the width of the face, in a —— * 

The orbits next come to be cons deredy The size and position of the 
eye form a distinguishing feature between the Ruminantia and the Pachy- 
dermata. In the former, it is large and full, inthe latter, smaller and sunk- 
en ; and the expression of the face is more heavy in conmeequence. In the 
Sivatherium the orbit is considerably smgller in proportion to the size of 
the head than in exist ng ‘uminants. It is also placed more forward in the 
face, and lower under the level of the brow. ~ Lhe rim is not raised and 
prominent, as — — and the plane of itis oblique: the inter- 
val between the orbits at their upper margin being 12.2 inches, and at the 
lower, 16.2 inches. ‘he longitudinal diameter exceeds the vertical in the 
ratio of 5 to 4 nearly, the long axis being nearly in a line from the naso- 


miuxillary sinus across the hind limb of the zygomatic circle. From the 















a ’ 


above we infer that the eye was smaller and less prominent than in ex- 
isting rumitants: and that the expression of the face was heavier and 
more ignuble, although less so than in the Pachydermata, excepting the 
horse; alse that the direction o epson was considerably forwards, as well 
as lateral, and that it was cut off towards the rear. * 

This closes what we have been led to infer regarding the organs of the 
head. With respect to the rest of the skeleton, we have nothing to offer, 
as we are not at present possessed of any other remains which we can with 
certainty refer to the Sivatherium™. Among a quantity of bonest collected 
from the same neighbourhood with the head fossil, there are three singu- 
larly perfect specimens of the lower portions of the extremities of a large 
ruminant, belonging to three legs of one individual. They rreatly ex- 
ceed the size of any known ruminant, and excepting the Rivage eran 
Giganteum, there is no other ascertained animal of the order, in our col. 
lection, of proportionate size to them. We forbear from further — 
them at present, as they appear small in comparison for our fossil: an 
besides, there are indications in our collection, in teeth and other remains, 
of other large ruminants, different from the one we have described a 

The form of the vertebra, and more especially of the carpi an — * 
are points of great interest, to be ascertair Ss we may expect modifi- 


cations ¢ 16 usual type adapted to the fh ge size of the animal. From 





















: and armed head, few animals could be strong enough to contend 
with — d we mz —* at its extre jwere constructed more to 
—* ay See pidity of motion. in the rich harvest which 
give st > in the valleys of nda, it is probable that 
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+ We note here ry perfec aa ofa Ruminant in our possession, 


— balonged:to an at As ¢ Pp rtions equal to that of the Sivathe- 
certain charactcra, we. clined to suspect that it is allied to some 


pecie "of Ramfoant) | existence of which we have already 
t - oxi * ot the Elk, and a species of Camelide, Licut. 

the as shewh us ample proof. 
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fossil Elephant, Mastodon, Rhinoceros, 
‘researches yet go. 
‘Mastodon and Hi 
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The structure of the teeth suggests an idea regarding the peculinriticsa 
of the herbivorous habits of the animal, In the description it was noticed 
that the inner central plate of enamel ran in a flexuous sweep, somewhat 
resembling what is seen in the Elasmotherium, an arrangement evidently 
intended to increase the grinding power of the teeth. It may hence be 
inferred, that the food of the Sivitherium was leas herbaceous than that 
of existing horned ruminants, and derived from leaves and twigs: or that 
as in the horse, the food was more completely masticated, the digestive 
organs less complicated, the body less bulky, and the necessity of regur- 
gitation from the stomach less marked than in the present Ruminantia. 
The following dimensions, contrasted with those of the Elephant and 
Rhinoceros, will afford a tolerably accurate idea of the size of the Siva- 
therium. They are characteristic, although not numerous ;— | 


Indian 1-horned 
Elephant. Sivatherium, Rhinoceros. 


From margin of foramen magnum to the first 











SRDIAY, ccce cscs te ccescocssaccuses seoses 25,30 inch. 18.85 inch. 24.9 inch. 
Greatest width of the cranium,....-+-+-+-+- 26.0 22.0 12.05 
Do. do. of face between the malar bones,.... 18.5 16.62 9,20 
Grentest depth of the skull, eeaeeereereeee 22 17.80 1 } -9 | 1.05 
Long dinmeter of the foramen magnum, ...- 2.55 2.6 2.6 
Short .. .. --€0.....2- 00... 222. Ox 52 oo ss 2.4 2.3 1.5 
* 
Avernce of the nove, -.. 20-020 eeeeeeeeee es 15.06 12.38 10.22 








Ifthe view which we have taken of the fossil be correct, the Sivathe- 
rium was a very remarkable animal, and it fills up an important blank in 
the interval between the Ruminantia and Pachydermata. That it was a 
ruminant, the téeth and horns most clearly establish ; and the structure 
which we have inferred of the upper lip, the osteoluogy of the face, and the 
size and position of the orbit, approximate it to the Pachydermata, The 
circumstance of any thing approaching a proboscis is 80 abnormal for a ru- 
minant, that at the first view, it might raise a doubt, regarding the correct- 
ness of the ordinal position assigned tu the fossil; but when we inquire 
further, the difficulty ceases. 

In the Pachydermata, there are genera with a trunk, and others with- 
out atrace of it, This organ is therefore not essential to the constitution 
of the order, but accidental to the size of the head, or habits of the animal 
in certain genera. ‘Thus in the Elephant, nature has given ashort neck 
to support the huge head, the enormous tusks and t e large grindin 
—— of the animal; and by such an arrangement, the construction o 
the rest of the frame is saved from the disturbence which al neck 
would have entailed. But as the lever of the head became shortened, some 
other method of war gins. by food became necessary; and a trunk was 
appended to the mouth. We have only ton ly analogous conditions to a 
y required. In fact, the Camel exhibits a 


ruminant, and a trunk is equally ) | 
rudimentary form of this orga ,under different circumstances, The upper 























lip ia cleft; each of the divisions is separately movable and rsibl 
ot — alent’ — ‘touch, — a Se is 
The — discovered near the Markanda river, in one 
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the vdlik or sub-Himalayan belt of mae ssocintes 
; Jippopotamus, 

the Sivatherium —— vere 

ed by having six incisors in either jaw 3) it 
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IV .—-Horary Observations of the Barometer, Thermometer, and Wet-bulb 
Thermometer, made at Calcutta on the 2\st and 22nd of December, 
1835, by Mr. H, Banrnow, Astr. and Math. Inst.-maker to the H. C. 


[Having ourselves inadvertently omitted the hourly observations appotited 
by the Meteorological Association at tife Cape to be taken on the above day, 
we are most happy in being able to supply the omission from Mr. BARnow’'s 
register. As the Barometer registered monthly at the Assay office stands .014 
higher than Mr, B.'s, that quantity must be added to the Bur. indications at 32% 
(in col. 7) to produce an accordance.—Ep. } 


The barometer and wet-bulb thermometer were in a large room to 
the north, the doors and windows of which were open during the whole 
time. In the reductions* -030 has been used as the constant for capili- 
ary attraction, and it is only necessary to add that the barometer is of 
the mountain construction, with a screw at the bottom to bring the 
surface of the mercury to zero. 


— 


— (Caleufta mean time.) 


Attach- | Exter- | Barome- Depression 






























ed Ther- Wet-bulb nal ter re-| of Wet-!) <= 
mome-} Thermo-|/Thermo.! duced bulbTher-| = = 
ter. meter. meter. "to 32°, | mometer. 2 * 
65,0 63,0 55,0 
62,2 61,0 
64,0 62,0 62,0 
66,7 63,0 66,0 
68,4 63,9 69,5 
69.8 64.0 716 
70,1 63.9 72,2 
I 70,9 62,5 73,1 
2 71,1 62,0 73,2 
ra 71,6 62,2 73,5 
4 71,0 62,1 72,0 
5 
6 69,2 63,7 66,2 
7 68,0 64,5 64,0 
8 67,0 64,5 63,1 
9 67,0 64,0 62,0 962 3,0 
10 66,3 64,0 60,4 967 2,3 
i 1 66,0 63,5 59,5 58 2,5 * 
Midnight. 65,4 63,0 59,1 246 2,4 
i X 
a= 65,0 ,931 2,0 
W383 62,0 68,0 ,918 2,0 
4 57,0 216 2,0 ‘ 
a) bs 67,0 ,924 1,0 E. Bs 
6 67,0 949 1,4 — 
y 57,2 ,955 t,2 
8 61,0 972 1,* H. 8. 
: 9 66,9 ,2689 5,0 
70,5 | ,987 5,6 |. 
73,0 | ,954 7, 
74,0 ,930 8,9 
75,3 »890 9,1 
75,3 ,875 9,0 
93 »881 9,3 
71,0 S87 8,9 
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ot of column 7, which is fortunate, as we do not apply 
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V.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


- Wednesday Evening, the Gth January, 1836. as 
_ The Honorable Sir Enwarp Ryan, President, in the chair. 
Str Cuantes D ‘Over, Bart. ; E..A, Buunpen., Esq. and Dr. H. Far- 
CONER, proposed at the last meeting were duly elected members. 
The meeting then proceeded to the annual election of office-bearers, 
when by scrutiny of names, —_ 
The Rev. Dr. Miz, W. H. Macracurex, Esq. Sir J. P. Grant, and 
Sir B. Maxxis, were chosen Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year; and 
Messrs. H. T. Privser, J. R. Convrn, C. E. T REVELWAN, C. H. —— * 
D. Hane, Raw Comvun Sex, Captains Forses and Pemserrox, and Dr. 
Peanson, members of the Committee of Papers. 
‘The Secretary communicated the results of the past year’s proceedings. 
The number of new members added to the list in 1835 had been, — “ty 
Ordinary TUGIRDERE, os Ss caine BE cote 8 
Associate mem BOTS oF. 8s ws ee e's oe Sees “tle de Aa 
Honorary members, oe oss Cece 33 
The loss by death, one; by departure to Europe, three; and with- 
Grewal; GMST IM Bile Coke ae ve ce tescescecutces sveete aces 
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* I 
The financial operations of the year were as follows :— 
ti Estabiis heer and R. A. P ———— R. A. P 
o ae shment and con- - A. P. | Pp. 
bi ork cies from ist Nov. 1834, to By Balance of last year's account, 3,101 10 4 
Nov. 1835,--. 2.863 6 10 | By ——— Collections and ad. 
To Salary of Curator, ahd Museum mission fees, realized, 0 0 
t, from Ist May to 30th By | two Dividends on the estate of ‘ 
Nor. BAS, mere nere re none nane 1,478 3 4 Mackintoth and Co... 7i7 12 Oo 
To Copies of the Journal supplied 3 ¥y Sale of Hesearches, 22 7 6 
" Bo Toeeners £5 to Jiet Dec. — 1,(56 0 0 
‘ "To Printin copies of Index, — 1,210 0 © 
To Ditto, “ito ditto. catalogue of 
To Binding ————— — 0 
To Building Kepairs, 175 #8 9 
“To Purchase of a Cabinet, - 9 — 
To Balance in Bank of Bengal — 015 @ 
‘ — ates — Sa. Rs. 8,908 34 1} ‘Sa. Re. 8,908 14 1 
* Subscriptions 4 
* < en irrecover- R. A. P. 
—* *Æ ‘| , able,) — coon 2.496 0 Oo 





; ‘terly —— which by a — the 6th Se ss 
* —— Company's 8 — 
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leaving a profit of Sa, Rs. 3,367 2 7 upon the year's Operations, to meet the 
current printing expences, in addition to the chance of further sale of the works 
now completed. 

The ordinary publications of the Scctety during the past year, had been 
confined to the Index of the first 13 volumes of Researches, and a new edition of 
the Library Catalogue. 

On the 6th May, it was resolved to give additional attention to the Society's 
museum of Natural History. A Curator and establishment were appointed, and 


“measures were taken to accommodate the museum of antiquities, models, images, 


&c, in the gallery around the staircase, leaving the lower suite of apartments 
entirely open for objects of Natural History. 

To the gallery also was added the fine collection of pictures, munificently 
presentell by the sons of the late Mr. Home, one of the oldest membera of the 
Society. These alterations and the preparation of Mineral Cabinets had 
enhanced considerably the year’s expences, but the good effect had amply com- 
pensated. Tosrthe museum of fossil remains, some splendid additions had been 
conferréd by Colonel Burney, Colonel Convix, and Mr. Dean, *and the col- 
lection of recent Osteolbey and of birds bad been properly arranged and elnssified. 
A catalogue raisonnée had simultaneously been prepared by the Curator which 
would hereafter be submitted to the Committee of Papers for publication. In 
the mean time the strenuous assistance of members and friends of the inatitution 
was solicited to render the Society's museum worthy of public attention. 

_ The resolution of the Government to make over the library of the College of 
Fort William to the ** Public Library’’ lately instituted ineCalcutta was coupled 
with a reservation of all the works exclusively oriental of which it is known that 
the College possesses a very extensive and valuable collection, comprising the 
whole library of Tiprpu Suita‘’n. These, it was gencrally understood, the Goverr- 
ment would be willing to transfer to the Asiatic Society should a request be ex- 
pressed by this body to obtain them. As their possession would necessarily in- 
volve an increase of establishment, the Committee of Papers had hitherto hesitated 
making any application on the subject, but it was evidently desirable that such an 
opportunity of enriching its collection should be hailed with eager desire by a 
body devoted to the cultivation and study of Indian literature and history. 

* Library. 

Two books in manuscript and six maps in the Burmese character, together 

with thirteen sk and maps in the Assamese character were present- 





ed ‘by Colonel G_ Cooper, 34th Regt. N- I. | 2 


The ‘Indian Journal of Medical Science, No, 25—by the Editors. 

‘The Meteorological Register 1 for Nov., 1835—by the Surveyor General. 

On the sal salutary effects of the Convolvulus Nil upon the human con- 
stitution. M S—by G. Cooper, Esq, the Author. 

A Prospectus | of an _ intended publication « Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
—— Paris, was submitted for the information 

bscribers. od * 
cover of — number. * 
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A bit of petrified tamarind from Triewcurry on the Coromandel Coast, ’ 
and a vulture, ( Vultur Ponticertanus, ) and a Mandarin’s cap, were present- o 


ed by Dr. L. Burton, for T. F. De Cauze, Esq. 

A Pavooye (Acridotheres Mulabaricus) was presented by Mr. J. Sre- 
PHENSON. bed 

Read a letter from J, Bet, Esq. forwarding for inspection an animal 
called “‘ the Slow Lemur” described in the 4th volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, by the late Sir Witiram Joxes, and giving some further parti- 
culars of his hubits. 

Literary. . 

The Secretary apprized the meeting that he has receivéd from Mr. 
WH. SsmouLrt, the box of papers of the late Mr. Mooncrorr, which ‘ 
were in possession “bf the late W. Fraser, Esq. and which he was willing — 
to place at the disposal of the Society; on the conditions expressed by tlie sa 
deceased: viz. that any profit ‘accruing’ from their publication should go 
to the benefit of Mr. Moonrcrorr’s relatives in England. | : 

The Society, entirely concurring in this. view resolved, that they should 
be immediately forwarded to Professor Wiison in England, to be made 
use of along with the fornfer manuscripts, on the conditions specified. j 

A letter from the Vicar Apostolic of Cochin China, was read, request- ‘ 
ing the Society to forward the specimen of the Dictionary, which he 
regretted to hear could not be printed in Calcutta, to the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fand in England, in case that body should be inclined to patronize 
its publication. ; 

A letter was read from Captain C. M. JV ape, transmitting a second 
memoir by Mr. Cuantes Masson, on the ancient coins discovered at 
Beghram in the Kohistan, at Jelalabad and Kabul. 

The memoir had been detained in Capt. Wape's possession, since the month 
of June last, in vote nce of some official correspondence with Col, Porrin- 








GER to whom the ¢oius to which it relates have been finally forwarded for the 
Bombay Governmen ; 
The present memoir adds the names of D1 omEDES, PALERKOS, ALOVOKENES (?) 
to those already known, and gives some valuable information on the sites of 
the Alexandria ad calcem Caucasi, &c, It ia.published at length in the present 
number. 





. Wednesday Evening, the Srd February, 1ss6. — 
AnD — President, in the chairs © ins 

- J. Coryis, -Engrs., Lieut,.-Col. L. R. Sracy, Joun Naive, 
— Jjeut. A. CuNNINGHAM, Were proposed * Members 4 Mr, 
INS r, seconded by Sir Epwanp Ryan. _ 
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‘* London, Auguat 4, 1835. 
"Sir, 


An reply to the letter you addressed to me on the 25th January last, I have 
the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the boxes containing each twenty-five 
copies of a Tibetan Dictionary and Gremmar, prepared for publication by the 
Hungarian Traveller Mr. Anexanprra Csoma Kindsy, and printed’ at the 
expence of the British Indian Government, under the auspices of the Asidtic 
Socicty. 

‘“These fifty copies being destined by Mr. Kérisy to be presented by the 
different public Institutions,of His Imperial Majesty's dominions, I Jose no time 
in assuring you, that the learned Author's intentions shall be faithfully fulfifled. 

“* The enclosed letters and the Oriental works you have sent to the Antic Coun- 
cellor Vor Has™rg, have alxo been forw arded to their destination. 

“** T have not failed to inform my Government of the liberality with which the 
Indian Government has replaced the sum of .300 ducats, transmitted through 
this Embassy to Mr. Csoma pe Kinés, which had beea lost by the failure of 
Messrs. ALEXANDER and °6;, and anticipating its intentions, I seize with great 
pleasure this opportunity to express to you, and through your means to the 
Indian Government, ns well as to the Asiatic Society, the high sense I entertain 
of the kind protection afforded to my learned countryman in Hie Britannic 
Majesty's dominions in India. Allow me to offer my sincerest thanks for such 
generous conduct. 

= ** | have the honor to be, &c. | 
| “ ESTERHAZY.” 

Copy of this letter was directed to be communicated to the Government and 
to Mr. Csoma KoGrGsy, who left Calcutta a short time since on a tour through 
Tirhut and to the west of India. 

Read a letter from H. Cuamien, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Govt. of 
Fort St. George, directing that the Sixty Copies of 4th, 5th, and 6th 
volumes of Fatawé Alemgiri, subscribed fer by the Madras Govt. 
should be forwarded, and enclosing remittance for the same. 

Also similar letters from the Register of the Sadar ‘Dewani, and the 
Secretary of the College Council of Fort William. 


Library. - 
‘Read a letter from F. Marcer, Esq., Secretary to the Societé de Phy-, ‘ 
sique de Genevé, WPvarding vols. 5 and 6 of their Transactions for pre~ * 


sentation to the Society, and requesting an interchange of publications. — ra 
Read a letter from M. Brovsse, Secretary to the pede 4 ad 
Arts Science at Bordeaux, acknowledging the receipt AT 
ang 18, Asia Researces, and of a copy of M. Csoma DE Kono Tite | 
tan Dictionary and Grammar, | and Sas ie. for p tation to the 
—— a copy of its ‘Transactions from 1819 to 1834, inclusive, 6 vols. 
handsomely bound. | 
The —— Journal of Medical Science, Nos. I and IJ, for 1836—dy 


F. Corbyn, Esq. — al 
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Two copies of a Sketch of the Solar System, translated into Bengali, by 
Maha Rajah Kani Kissen Behadur, and presented by the translator.” 
pacperclogion! Register for December, 1835—hy the Surveyor General. 


Museum, 

The Secretary presented on the part of his Excellency General Buta 
Sinna, Minister to the Rajah of Nepal: 

Two elaborate drawings of Kathmandu, and of a temple and bridge in 
the hills, A richly ornamentally Kukri and Khonta : “two large elephant’ . 
tusks, and three pods of musk. 

A — as large as life, of a native carrying a bullock on his shoulders 
was presented by Dr. F. Corbyn. 

- > Literary and Antiquities. 

The Secretary read the following extracts from the correspondence of 
Mr. Viene, from little Tibet and from Cashmir, of which valley this traveller 
is stated to have made a beautiful series of drawings, and an accurate pa- 
noramic view, which will be much prized in Europe. 

‘' Iskardo, 10th September, 1835. 

“‘T have now been io this very wild and extraordinary place four days, and am 
pleased with every thing. I set off from Cashmir by boat to Bundurpur, seeing 
every thing done myself to prevent delay, and took leave of the Governor about 
12 o'clock. We had « merry glide of it till night, when the musquitoes became 
exceedingly numerous and troublesome ; arrived at Bundurpur on the great lake 


the next morning, ‘and heard the agreeable intelligence that a mounted guard of 


' 10 men were awaiting my arrival in AnMAD SuHaun’s frontier. I spent the reat 


hood, but did not really i imagine there was any truth i in n the 
the young Rajah, a very intelligent young fellow, assured me » there were, and that 
bis father had sen& him to protect me. ——— of this scene, 
t not altogether unmilitary music guve notice of his Approach, and 


we how 







—— | ‘They had ‘but one way to. ao and when we arrived near the « 


of the day in a visit to the Shumladier hill, an@ the next morning we were fairly 
off. At that station I was joined by Nasim Knan, the same man ‘that had eaten 
your salt for a month and some days, with a letter from Auman Suan. He 
told me he had been waiting three daysin the neighbourhood, not liking to make 
his appearance pong the Sikhs. Ilike the man much, he is very intelligent and 
amusing. w hadi glorious view we had on the second morning, two-thirds of 
Cashmig and towards Tibet, one mountain in particular of immense height, totally 
covered with snow from the shoulders upward, named ‘' Diarmul.’’ _ 

J ‘In three days we reached Guress, a very pretty valley, a little higher than 
Cakbmir, entirely surréunded by the loftiest mountains, but bare; merely growing 
back wheat, fetches, and barley. After leaving Guress, ed a place which 

a few men could defend against an army ; where the Sikhs and ‘Tibetans fought 









two days. Further on after passing over a most desolate country, I was met by 


AnMAD Suan’s son. I had heard there were some marauders in the neighbour. 
e accggnt. » However, 











ot last, be appeared with some forty sepoys, and led | » The next mora 
we marched in company with him, while the ap 






ppronchs of the thieves was ho 








re on sae ahaa to 
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Ay observed parties stationed in — he 
 e8ca ———— yan alarm was sounded, and and 
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approneh, and the thiewes were soon surrounded, and cut up. Anmaran Suan 
was there in person, JT met him on the field of battle. He said he was so happy 
at having destroyed the robbers, and seeing me there, that if he were at Iskardo, 
he did not know what he should do to mgoifest his joy. We all sat down fn a 
lirge ring. His sepoys shewing their wounds, and I administered pills, W keep 
offfever, Of the thieves some returned, 72 killed, 15 escaped ; but I don't think 


there were so many. They treated the wounded men horribly. The enemy came 


from the neighbourhood of Peshaur, and were driving off men, women, and cattle. 
Tam delighted with the old Rajah. de appears to have some excellent English 
ideas about him, and enjoyed the scene amazingly. The book, said to baye been 


written by the old Missionary, does not, he assures me, exist, He shewed me an 


Armenian Testament that he had bought of some pedler, wich probably gave 
rise to the report. His faith in the theory of his descent from ALEXANDER is 
strong. He talks freely of every thing in and abont the country, and has sent 
out men to procure me all kinds of curiosities. We make an excursion to a hot 
epring on the road to Yarkand in a day or two, and shall have some shikuér, &c. 
I shall quit this extraordinary place, (a vale partly desert, washed by the Attock, 
a noble stream, quarter mile wide, some 15 miles long, and surrounded by bare 
rugged mountains on every side, of vast height,) in abdut 12 days or so: the snow 
willthen begin to fall, I expect acold march of it. Heis very proud of his rock 
eyystal, of which I can bring away as much as T please. As to the productions 
of the valley, I am making myself fully master of them. He refuses no sort of 
information. The fort is on a rock covered with alluvial soil, raised in the very 
centre of the valley, from the bed of what was once most likely a lake, In size, 
shape, and appearance, washed on two sides of the river, i¢ bears some resem - 
blance to Subathn ; as to the works, a few shells for the wood, and round shot for 
the stone, would destroy them ina few hours. It would be ridiculous (certain 
death) to attefipt going to Yarkand. Since Mooxcrorr was at Ladakh, they 
have got the picture of an Englishman, so I am assured, painted on the wall, 
that all who see one may know him. Yarkand is about a- s march—a 
harkara could go in 12 days. Tam going to a classical sort . aes sport 
in a day or two, such as T was happy to hear remarked was played in the time of 





. Iskanpen. It had struck me that the course was precisely the shape of | the course 


of CARACALLA at Rome." 
‘( Cashmir, 23rd October, 1835. 


‘‘Here Lam safe art well ; : arrived yesterday after a very severe march of 
25 days from Iskardo, over as rough roads, if they deserve the name, as can be 
seen any where. I 
start hence in ‘about: 0 days, and shall come the shortest road to Lahor. So 
pray oblige me by making some arrangements about the Indus. I should like to 
hire a boat, men, ce, “At. must be big enough to carry my Yiks. They are not 
tall but heavy. I. ron Hucec here in two or three ditys, and suspect I 
shall have a very narrow ‘escape of stopping another year io India, but must do 


thi I oe to et of io —— 
— ———  Cashmir, 30th October, 1835. 


‘* 7 wrote to — —— —* — to mention my safe retura, but forget to send 
the enclosed inscriptions. Pray post them off at your earliest convenience to 
Csoma pe Konds, author 0 mee Tibetan Dictionary, or some person compe- _ 
tent to undertake their — and request a translation, if possible, ‘and 
soon; with my compliments. J began my panoramic view from the Tukht 
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~~ 
yesterday, the weather continues fine. There is nothing new to communicate, 
excepting that I hear the Baron is coming the JammG road, and cannot be far off 
now. I must be at Bombay by the middle of January." : 

Of the inscriptions alluded to in the Jast extract, one at least is in clear Tibetan 
charadfers, and will be doubtless easily decyphered by M. Csoma px RGuos, to 
whom they will be sent at Malda. 

The Baron Hucec had deviated from his proposed tour after ascending the 
psss from Bundaurpur to Iskardo into little Tibet, on account of the advanced 
geason ; he had since joined M. Viens at Lahor. 

The Rev. Mr. Barewas, in a letter from Bombay, communicated a fac- 
simile of an inscription, supposed to be in Cufic characters, found by Cap- 
tain Tuomas Jeuvis, at the village of Wara, in the Southern Konkan ; the 
original stone of which he had presented to the Bombay Literary Society. 

The inscription is apparently in the ¢langated form of Nigari character, found 
on the coins of the SawravAfra group. (See Journal, vol. iv. Pl. XLIUX. p. 684,) 
and may in time be made out. 

Mr. Trairx, Commissioner of Kemaon, presented further facsimiles of 
the inscriptions at Bagéswar, near Almorah, which were made over to the 
Rev. Dr. Mux, V. P. for examination. 

Read an extract of a private letter from Lieut. A. Cuxninanam, 


Engineers. 
Lieut. C. pointed out, in reference to the motto APAOXPO on one of General 


Vewrusa’s coins (fig. 9 of Pl. XXXVIII. vol. iv.) thatthe same name might 
be traced on the coin depicted as fig. 6, Pl. 1. vol. xvii. of the Researches, of which he 
possessed a more legible duplicate: thus forming the most perfect link between 
the Indo-Scythic and Canouj coins. The cornucopia is borne by both the stand- 
ing and sitting females of this type. 

An anonymous address “to the Members of the Asiitic Society,” 
signed ‘“‘ Verrras,” Hobart Town, Vandieman’s Land, September, 1835, 
developed a new theory of the origin of the Fugas of the Hindus, and 
called upon the Society to examine the subject more closely. 

_ ‘Whatever may be thought of the address, which from its want of authentica- 
tion cannot be noticed, it is satisfactory to find the Socicty's Researches made 
= subject of = * the new colony. 

“Lieut.-Col. Corvin presented on the pact of Lieutenants Baker and 
Dunanp, three fossils from the Dadupur collection, of great interest. 

‘1. Part of the jaw of a rhinoceros, with | ty milch teeth att iched. 

2 The ‘molar tooth of a camel ; of which new fossil genus, a oe now 
the entire head. (See Journal for December, 1835.) ee ——— * 

3. A very distinct head of o fish. — 

‘To these Colonel Corvin added, on his own ia 
of a s tortoise, of gigantic 4 — 
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and drawing of a new species of —— submitted to the Society several 
years since, of which by some inadvértence no notice had been taken. 

A duplicate of the article was now furnithed. 

It appears that the bird is described as*ew by the Zoological Society in 1832, 
thus depriving the author here of the priority of discovery and publication. 

Specimens of Cinnyris Mahrattensis and Rynchowa Capensis—presented 
by M. Bovenrz, 

F specimen of Raia Thouriniana—presented by Captain Lioyp, Indian 
avy. 

Specimens of Squalus Zygoena and Maximus—presented by Mr. F. Suaw, 
of the Surveying Vessel Fiora. 

A collection of skins of birds, of snakes, fishes, Crustacea and Mollusca— 
presented by Lieut. Monrriov, IndianeNavy, and Mr. F. Suaw. 

This collection was received only a few days ago but the following genera and 
species have been determined. 

Birds, the Genera, Dicrurus, Ardea, and Carbo: Snakes, Dryinus and Hy- 
drophis: Fishes, Trichiurus, Polynemis, Golieides, Pleuronectes, Tetradon, 
Clupea, Chanda, and Pimelodes - Crustacea, Sepia,* Loligo, and Moneoculus ; 
Shells, Balanus, Pholas, Psammotea, Arca, Cardium, Cytherea, Venus, Ceri- 
thium, Turritella, Pyrula, Nerita, Neritins, Ampullaria, Dolium, Cassis, Oliva, 
Rotella, and Calyptroa, 

Of these genera, the following species have been ascertaingd: Dicrurus Indi- 
cus, Trichiurus Argenteus, Polynemus Paradiseus, Golieides Rubicunda, Plen- 
ronectes Pan, Tetradon Patoca, Clupea Aclara, Chanda Ruconius, Pitrelodes Etor ; 
Monoculus Polyphemus; Balanus Striatas, Pholas Orientalis, Cerithium Teles- 
copium, and Sulcatum; Pyrula Vespertilio, Dolum Pomum, and Cassis Arcola. 

The. Python Amethystina, presented some months ago by Mr. Curtne, died 
during the very cold weather of last month. He changed his skin at the begin- 
ning of December, and refused to eat afterwards; remaining im a semi-torpid 
condition till the coming on of the (for this country) extreme cold of the middle 
of January. 

A collection of skins of birds—presented by W. D. Smuru, Esq. , 

A memoir by Messrs. Favoonen and Cauttey, on the peculiarities of two 
new species of fossil Hippopotamus, found in the Siwdlik range, was read. 

The great. distinction between the Hippopotamus of the snb-Himdlayas and 
the fossils described by Cuvier, and also the existing animal of South Africa, 
consists in its having six incisor teeth, in lieu of four, This marked difference 
has led the authors to a subdivision of the genus into Heraprotodon and Tetra- 
protodon. The former « comprising the two or more yarieties hitherto discovered 
in India, in a fossil state. Their account will appear in the outeoming volume 
of the Physical Researches. *8 

A series — — from the Shekhawéti country, were, 
presented Mr : | 

ee * ay pologic | collection made in the country between 
— —— ae nted to the Podiety bathe. sallocter, 
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I1.—Account of Rumbéwe, one of the States in the Interior of Malacca. ~ 
. By Lieut. J. F. Newsouv, 23rd Regt. Madras Native Infantry. 


Rumboéwe has generally been accounted by the .Portuguese and 
Dutch Governments at Milaccaas the principal of the states in the 
interior ; but their ideas, like our own, until of lafe years, of the 
relative situation of these states, both political and geograpical, appear 
to have been very erroneous. At the present time, indeed, much 
interesting matter remains in obscurity, and must remain until the 
peninsula has been more thoroughly explored. 

a These notions of the ‘Superiority of Rumbdéwe over the sister state 
arose probably from the circumstances of its proximity to, and early 
connexion with, _Naning ; and from that of its capital being the crown- 
ing place of the deputed sovereign from Menangkdbéwe. 

Tradition ascribes its name to a large Marabdéwe tree, anciently 

growing near its” western frontier, on one of the banks of the Mara- 

_ béwe stream, not fa far from i its } embouchement into the Rumbéwe branch 

of the bas to 2 

a There wes 







h when I visited the place in 1832, 
consisting re four o ars ie ; iouses. The word Marabdwe is 
supposed to have oak Gaile sf 0 Rumbdwe. 
: i 1. prope — not including the deppadeotien, 3 is said 
8 us ‘as that of Naning. | ett pe gaat a) 
— thos miles N. 'W. from the town of Malacca. 
e.—It is 2d to ds the N. by Srimindati and 
south, by part of Naning and Johdle ; to the 
“an yeh ‘and to the east, by part of 


sees 

















§2 Account of Rumbéwe, one of the | [Fes. 


©. The boundary marks with Srimindnti are the mountains of Lépat, 
 Cajang, and Ginong tajoh; with Sdngie Ujong, Bukit Augim, part of 
the right branch of the Lingie rivér, and Parentian tingth ; with Naning™ ; 
with Johdle, the hill of Bukit Fabel ; and with Salangore, the Lingie 


river. 
Rumbowe — two divisions, viz. Rumbéwe Ula and Rumbéwe 


Tifr » each under its four Sdkis, who are all subject to the control of 


one Panghitild. 
The Lingie river forms the channel of communication, by water, 
of Rumbéwe with the straits of Malacca, into which it falls about eight 
miles to the ea®tward of Cape Rachdédo. This river is about 450 yards 
» broad, and takes a north-by-eastegr course into the interior, to the 
distance of about six miles, when it divides into two branches, The one 
to the left, called Battang Pennar, goes up to Lingie, and the Sungie 
Ujong tin mines, taking a N. W. by N. course; and the one to the 
right, called Battang Pendgie, takes a N. E. by E. course, to ander, 
in Rumbowe. It has its rise among the mountains of this state. The 
three principal posts of Rumbdéwe are situated on the banks of Battang 
— wiz. Sempong, six miles from the mouth at the point of the 
- river's bifurcatipn; Padds, on the right bank, five or six miles further 
up; and Bander, about eight miles beyond Pad:s. 
The river, up to SeMmpong, is navigable for vessels of 125 tons, 
ranging from 3} to 7 fathoms, high-water, and vessels of nine tons may 
» pass up, without much difficulty, to Padds; and to Lingie, on — 
branch. 
In entering the —— of the river care must be taken to avoid the 
eastern bank, in consequence of hidden rocks, which run off to sea. 
_ The channel near the western bank is deep and safe. 
_ Regarding Padés, the following remarks are extracted from some 
notes taken during a trip up the river m 1833. Two or three miles 
in advance of Ramoan China Kechil, on the right bank of the river, 
on the summit of a smal] hill commanding it, is Raja Aut's (the Jang 
de pertſun Besar) stockaded house. The place is named Padas, from a 
_ small stream that flows into the river about a quarter of a mile nearer 
» Sempong. The river, several hundred yards above and below Padés, 
had been partially blocked up by large trees felled completely ‘across. 
_ In one place we passed through a formidable chevaux de frise of point- 
, ed stakes, bound together, and running from bank to bank. » —— 
On this part of the river the stockade bears. ‘most: it is most 
“Jndicioualy placed to annoy an enemy passing up — many 


—— courss· We contrived to get over them with consi- 


f hes . 


See paper on Naning, vols 1V297.000 5 — ———— 
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derable difficulty, although the trees had since been cut in two, and 
broken down. At high-water, they might however be readily passed. 
The river was blockaded in this fashion during the Naning distur- 
bances, and the engineer on this oc@asion was no other than our friend 
in the boat, the Laks-amdna of Rumbéwe. Sempong, as before stated, 
is situated at the point of the river's bifurcation. In 1833, it consisted 
only of two or three huts; in the foremost of which was a small 
battery, consisting of seten swivels, and an iron 3-pr. of sufficient range 
to command both branches of the river. It is the place selected by the 
Rumbowe chiefs to levy the duty on the tin passing — from Singie 
Ujong. 

At the close of 1833, and commencement of 1834, many fugitives 
eettled here, in consequence of the disturlances at Lingie, together with 
a small colony from Sumatra, under a Panglima named Kammer. The 
place is now strongly stockaded by the Jang de perti:an Muda Sarav 
SasBan, by whom every encouragement is held_out to settlers. 


— Population.—Rumbéwe, including Kroh and Tamping, contains about 


9,000 inhabitants. The principal places are Bander, Se npong, Chembong, 
Kaling, and Battu Ampar. Chembong, with its environs, is said to contain 


about 600 houses, and drives a petty trade in timer, dammer, and 


wax, which are bartered for opium, cloths, iron utensils, and tobacco. 
Chembong is the residence of the Panghiili of Rumbéwe; Bander, 
Padds, and Sempong those of the Jang de pertians. 
Besides Malays are several aboriginal tribes inhabiting the steeps 
of the mountains, and the forests, who subsist principally by hunting. 


‘The natives give them the — appellation of Orang Benda, people 


of the soil or country. — 
_ They are subdivided i into several tribes: among the most remarkable 


of which are the Udai, Sakkye, Jakin, and Rayet Uten. I have seen 


‘several specimens of the two last, but do not perceive any material 


dissimilarity. between them, save that the latter, by enjoying freer 


“ intercourse with the Malays, have become more civilized; at least, as 


7 


far as a shew of dress and ornaments is implicated. 


They differ much from the descriptions given of the Semang in the 


interior of Quedad, and the thick-lipped, woolly-haired Papdan.. Their 


features are of the Malay caste; their hair sometimes straight, like that 
of the | generality of Asiatics, but more frequently curling ; vat the same 
time, very different from the frizzly locks of the African. 

| is shorter, “bat they do not differ much in complexion 
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_ ‘The Malays entertain a high —— of the skill of those: —— 


— in medicine, and the knowledge of the virtues of herbs, roots, 
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plants, &c. investing their sages, Piiyongs, even with supernatural 
powers, such as the Ti/joh Besawye, &c. 

These tribes are to be found over the whole of the interior of this 
part of the peninsula, particularly  U/d Colang, Stingie Ujong, Johéle, 
Jompéle, Jellabu, Uli Matar, and Segimet. They are skilled in the com- 
position of the celebrated upas poison, with which they tip the points 
of their arrows. The Sémpitan, a long tube, through which the poison- 
ed darts are blown, and a spear, are their favorite weapons. The cloth 
that encircles their loins is made from the fibrous bark of the Terrap 
tree. 
~The influence Of their Botins, or chiefs over the election of the Pan- 
ghili of Sdngie Ujong, has been mentioned. In Johéle, they exert a 
similar i power. It may be also remarked here, that in Rumbdéwe there 
are two distinctions of the high Malayan tribe called Biédoanda, viz. 
Bédodnda Jakiin, and Bédodnda Jawa. The Panghilés of all these 
states must necessarily be of one of these two tribes. 
 Government.—Rumbéwe was formerly under the —— sway of 
its Panghité and Ampat Siikid ; but of latter days, the Jang de pertian 
Miida claims equal, if not superior power to the Panghali. 

The first chief, who assumed the title of Tang de pertiian Mida of 
Rumbéwe was Réja Assit, theson of the second Menangkubéwe prince 
Raja Apit; he was appointed by the then Jang de pertiian Besdr (his 
son-in-law Rija Tram), with the concurrence of the Panghélis of the 
four states ; and it is stated, had assigned to him, as a subsistence, 
two-sixths of the duty levied on the tin passing down the river from 
Suingie Ujong, (the duty was then 2 dis. per bhar,) and the revenues of 
the districts of Kroh and Tampin, near the foot of the mountain of 
that name. 

-In 1812, Asst was driven out of Rumbdwe, as previously mentioned, 
by the Panghiti and Stkds, assisted by R4ja Aus; and died in 
Naning in 1814 or 15. Raja Aut supplanted him; but, being 
elected as Jang de-pertéan Besar i in 1832, was succeeded in the Miida- 
ship by his son-in-law, the present chief, Sarap Sapan. 

This office being an innovation on ancient usage is, — 

secretly disliked by the Malays, especially where its privileges are so. 
ill defined and unsettled ; and one in which right ae appear 
nymous with might. ~ oe ee 
_ “Another change within the last few years. has — place in the. 
constitution of this state ; instead of the ‘council of the Ampat, c or four, 
Siikiis, it consists n now of f eight, or the Suki Tang de-lépan; who, with 
the pone. now form a *“deliberitive body, like the Archons of 
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The, Panghili is alternately elected from the two tribes, Bédounda 
Jakin and Bédodnda Jawa. The following circumstances, according 
to tradition, led to this custom: * 

Men the king of Johore appointed nine Panghihis over the 
mine, Vegris in the interior of Malacca, the heads of the leading tribes 
in Rumbdwe, viz. those of the Bédodnda Jakin and Jawa, disputed 
regarding the superiority of their respective claims to the honor. His 
Highness of Johore, after due deliberation, came to the decision that 
the selection of a PangAildé should not be made from one tribe exclu- 
sively, but that each should have the privilege alternately.”’ 

This judgment, we are assured, gave entire satisfgction, and at all 
events, seems to have been adhered to in subsequent elections. 

lt must not be omitted here to state, that the title of Lélah Mdhd- 
rdja was given by the king to the Pangfulis of the tribe Bédodnda 
Jakién, and that of Sédia Rdja to those of the Bédodnda Jawa; with 
the exception of this custom, the office of Panghild is hereditary, 
agreeably to the law of Perpati Sabatang prevailing in Menangkdbdwe, 
and provided the heir be mot insane or an imbecile. The present 
Panghdiié is of the tribe Bédounda Jakin, he succeeded his predecessor 
Buhidgo, of the tribe Bédoanda Jawa, in 1819. 

Sukiuis.— Under the Panghdliarethe eight Sukds, or Reads of the tribes, 
into which the population of Rumbdwe is divided; and who act as 
their representatives in councils of state, where like the former Séckés 
of Naning and Siingie Ujong, they possess considerable influence. 
Nothing of any public importance | can be agreed on without their 
concurrence; and their unanimous vote on disputed points bears down 
that of the Panghdlé. The Jang de-pertéan Besdr and Mida always 
exert more or less influence over their councils. The sigcature of the 
Stikds is necessary to the ratification of any treaty, or other similar 
public document. 

_ Formerly there were only four Sakus who had share in the councils, 
viz. those. of Rumbéwe Ilir ; but latterly those of Rumbéwe Ulii have 
been admitted, as alluded to above. | This change was effected by ‘the 
policy of, the two Tang de-pertéans, in order to lessen the influence of 





the Panghalé and former r Sakis, and | to increase their own. 


and | titles of the ‘individuals who iia 
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being scanty f number, and most of them of foreign origin, are repre- 
sented by the heads of the more important tribes, viz. Tiga, Battu, 
Anak Malacca, Anak Achi, (children of Malacca and Achin,) and Tan- 
nah” Dattar. The Bédodnda tribesare represented by the Panghiilds. 
_ Malays, strangers to Rumbdwe, while residing there, are amenable to 
the head of the tribe to which they belong. Settlers are immediately | 
classed in their respective tribes. Those from Menangkdbdéwe generally 
enter that of Bittu Ampar, which is the principal of the five tribes that 
originally emigrated from MenangkAbowe; viz. those of Muncal, Battu 
Ballang, Tiga Battu, and Tannah Dattar. 

A man marryMmg into another tribe becomes a member of that of 
the woman, as also the children. 

Some of the tribes have peculiar privileres; it is said that the 
Bédodndas, though guilty of the highest crimes, are exempt from capital 
punishment; banishment and fines being the only penalty to which 
they are able. The circumstance of the Panghilds of the independ- 
ant states being necessarily Bédoundas has already been adverted to*. Bs 

Although the Malays, like the Greeks and Romans, entertain tle : 
highest veneration for old age, still the claims of descent supersede , 
those conferred by years, particularly with regard to the heads of 
tribes, who have precedence in the councils of the state, conformably 
to the rank of the tribe they represent. An instance of this, and the 
power sometimes exercised by the Swkds in election, fell under my own 
observation. At Siingie Sipdt, on the frontier of Rumddwe, in 1833, 
among the assembly of Malay chiefs there, I observed a boy, whose 
dress and weapons betokened some rank, and to whom a considerable 
degree of deference was shewn by the natives. On inquiring, I found 
him to be the head of the principal tribe, and that, although a younger 
brother, he had been elected by the Skas as the head of his tribe or 
“elan, in consequence of his elder brother's imbecility. . ‘This boy affixed 
his name, or rather his mark, (for neither he nor any of his seven 
compeers could write,) immediately after the Panghilé of Rumbdwe, 
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before the rest of the Sdkés, some of whom were venerable —* men, i 

and grown grey in office, _ wart p> 
Mantris.—There are two Mantris in Rumbéwe, vie. Bunom. Reje.eua 

Axpixa Mantri, both of the tribe Bédodnda Jawa. ‘aco AA ; 





; _. Their fanctions are ill defined, bat are principally I believe, to assist 
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They have no vote in councils, and their influence must be almost 
entirely personal. 
Laksimana,.—The — — two, PAſSSAu and Kunriu, The 


—— of the river and marityne matters are entrusted to these 
cers 


_ Panglimas. —The war-chiefs, or Panglimas, are four in number, viz 
two Panglima Prangs,Panpixa Radja, and Panglinma Dallam. Their 
duties are similar to those of the former Panglimas of Naning. 

Pertéima.—There is another officer, appointed by the Jang de pertdan 
Besir, whose functions, fortunately for the liege subjects of Rumbdéwe, 
are seldom called into exercise. This is the Pertdma, or executioner. 
The modes of putting — to death are —— confined to the 
Panchong- te and Siulang * —* 


The former is decapitation : the latter has been already described. 

Passing up the Rumbéwe river, on some high ground on the left bank 
between Sempong and Pddas, a leafless, blighted tree was pointed out 
to me by one of the Laksdmanas who stated ‘the foot of it to be the 
place where: criminals, subjects of Rumbdéwe, were put to deathgby 
Salang “, 

— inhabitants of Rumbdwe, like those.of the other states 
of the interior, with the exception of the aborigines, profess the tenets 
of Islém. They are divided into seven Mifkuns, or parishes, to each of 
which is attached a mosque, with distinct establishments of priests, as 
in Naning. 

A Kazi named Ha’st Hasarw Sri Lumaan presides over the whole. 
The religious customs, fasts, and festivals are similar to those observed 
in Naning. 

| Visit to Rumbéwe.—As Rumbéwe has seldom been penetrated by Eu- 
ropeans, the following memoranda, from my note book, of a visit paid 
to the chiefs at its capital, Bander, in 1532, by the then Governor of 
the Straits, the Honorable Mr. Isperson, and Brigadier Wiison, C. 
B. may not perhaps be wholly devoid of interest. 

Early on the morning of the 2lst October, I joined from camp at 
Alorgajeh, the Governor's suite at Tubu, the principal village of 
Naning, and late the residence of the ex-Panghdlé Daou Sayan. 

After breakfasting under ‘one of the thatched quarters that had es- 
caped the pioneer’ s axe and brand on the late evacuation of this out- 
post, the party started on horseback along a foot-path, through a ‘wood- 
ed — with the Rumbaue hills on the right, to Chirdna putih, the 
last } ‘of Naning. This was formerly a populous: place. ’ And the 
residenc the e ex- Panghilii’s : sons, but we found it now entirely de- 
serted, and its houses es falling into rapid decay and ruin, Here it was 
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stated that Daout Sayan had a manufactory for gun-powder during his 
late resistance to the Company's troops. 

‘Leaving Chirdna pitih to the left, the path abruptly turns to the right, 
ovef or rather through a muddy sdeeah, and leads towards the foot of 
Gunong Tampin. Along the skirt of this mountain, through a dense 
forest, the party had to travel in Indian file, the narrow foot-path being 
in several places blocked up by large forest trees lying across to Qaéar 


Feringt, or the Frank's grave, which is a mere mound in the jungle. 
This is one of the boundary marks of the Rumbdéwe and Naning tcrrito- x. 
ries, andis traditionally said to be the grave of a Portuguese officer, - 


slain by the natiges in one of those frequent skirmishes which took 
place between the followers of the gallant ALevuquerque and the “ re- 
bellious Menangkdbéwes."’ The path to Céndéng, from Qabar Feringi, 
lay through the jungle at the foot of the Rumédwe range, and gradually 
improved as we approached that village. Coéndéng is a populous hamlet, 
the first in the Rumddwe side of the boundary line, and is situated at the 
foot of the mountain of Génong Rumbdwe, on whose steep sides, amidst — 
luxuriant forests, appeared singular patches of partially cleared ground, 
and a few rude huts, the habitation of the lords of the woods and rocks, 


the Jakiins. None of their sylvan eminences however, nor their 
attendant Hamadryades, condescended to favor the party with their 
appearance. 


From Céndéng to Padang Léko, the forest decreased’ in size and 
denseness, and here and there were traces of clearing and cultivation. 
A few small verdant patches, not deserving the name of plains, and 
two or three rivulets, were passed through. The distance from Céndéng — 
to Pddang Léko is about three miles. 

From Pudang Léko to Ligon, the roadis bad, passing for the most 
part over heavy rice-grounds. The cultivation increased progressively 
as the belt of forest, the natural boundary between Naning and Rumbdwe, 
was left behind, until we reached the banks of the Rumbdwe river at 
Ldgon. This stream was just fordable ; its waters —*** and evident- 
ly swoln by the rains. 

After passing by a miserable path over a very extensive and well 
cultivated sheet of rice-ground, where the horses were frequently up 
to the saddle flaps in mud, fording another stream, and crossing a ’ 
broad swampy plain, from the grassy tufts of which flew the startled 
lapwing and whistling plover, the cavalcade halted before the mud fort | 
of Bander. From its gate issued a motley crowd of well-dressed — 

Malays, brandishing spears, muskets, pemurasses, (a sort of blunder · 
buss,) and umbrellas of state, white and yellow, headed by the Mifda- 
of Rumbéwe, and one of the sons of the Jang de pertéan Besér, ‘Réja Aut. 
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The Governor, and Brigadier Wiison, were received by these chiefs 
with every demonstration of welcome and respect, conducted into the 
fort, and ushered by R&ja Aut into a‘large temporary building, appa- 


rently erected for the occasion, oppoMte the R4ja’s primitive palace of 
thatch. 


A salute from the fort jinjals was then fired, much to the discomfi- . 


ture of one of the pieces, which, possibly from not being accustomed 
to powder, burst into divers rust-incrusted fragments. 

Refreshments were served in, on a large flat tray; they Sbhelated 
principally of dried fruits, dates, conserves, and sweetmeats, in which, 
as usual, sugar and oil were manifestly predominanf. These were 
placed on small China dishes, and a number of minute cups of the 
same material, filled with the steaming infusion of Souchong, fresh from 
China, sans sucre et sans lait, were warmly pressed upon us. 

In the evening, Raja Aut introduced two antique ladies, dressed 
with almost more than Spartan simplicity. The. one his mother, the 
Princess Dowager Tud<nxvu Putin, and the other, his venerated kins- 
woman, his aunt. These ogresses of high degree would have rivalled 
in flow of language and exuberance of gesticulation the most vivacious 
dowagers, date 1770, Madame pu Derranp always excepted. 

Tudnxvu Pourrn is represented to be a woman of strong masculine 
mind, and to have considerable influence over her son Raja Act. 

The fort of Bander consists of low mud walls, now covered with 


: grass, inclosing a space of ground about 80 yards square. 


Around and outside of the walls runs a strong and high palisade. 


Six high cavaliers of wood, roofed in with afap, overlook the faces of . 
‘the work. On each of their platforms two iron guns are mounted, 
except on that over the gate-way, where there is a serviceable brass 


gun, bearing the mark of the Dutch East India Company; the date 
1756, A. D. and the maker's name, Perer Seesr. 

Besides the 12 guns in the cavaliers, were 18 or 20 jinjals lying 
about the parapets. The houses of the Raja and his personal attend- 
ants are within the area comprised by the fort walls. 

After passing the night,on mattresses and pillows, covered with dirty 


red silk, embroidered in gold, and which had evidently been abstracted 
from the Zendna, the party left Bander early on the following 


a Ea : ae Brigadier — proceeded en route to Malacca 
vit Pddas and 









the Lingie river. Lieut. Baurour, of fhe Madras Artil- 
lery, and myself, returned by Briand, te camp, which we ‘reached ree 
same evening, 
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Savap Sdnan, the present Jang de pertdan Miida of Rumbowe, is the 
son of an Arab named Sayap Iprnauim by his concubine Sri Kamis, a ’ 
Malay slave girl, a Kh<ina-zida of Zain-up-Din, formerly Capitan 
Maliyu in Malacca. He is a natbve of Chembong in Rumbéwe, whither 
his father, a rigid zealot, had proceeded to promulgate apd expound 
the tenets of the Koran. 

His son, Sayap Sagan, principally resided in Rumbéwe, but occa- 
sionally at Malacea. Being naturally ambitious, he early sought to 
connect himself by marriage with the ruling families in Rumdéwe, and 
Siac, im Sumatra. He first married a daughter of the Jang de pertiian 
Mada of Jallalf, Raja Sasun, a son of the second Menangkdbdéwe 

prince, Raja Apit. He then crossed the straits, and obtained the 
hand of one of the Siac chief’s daughters. His next matrimonial con- 
nexions were with Raja Ata's family. 

Sayap SasBan is young, active, and intriguing; but at present well 
disposed to the British Government. Without the bigotry of his father 
he entertains a thorough contempt for the apathetic opium-eating 
» Malay chiefs, his colleagues in power. He has a taste for war, and 7 

proved of great service in placing his father-in-law, “Réja Au, over 
_ the. heads of his competitors. His activity both for and against the 
troops in the Naning expeditions are well known. | ! 

_ By his own talents and address, the religious: influence of his father, J 
and from his Arab extraction, a circumstance to which the ‘Malays 
"invariably pay great deference and respect, and his high connexions, in 
the securing of which he has shewn great tact and forethought, this 

~adventurer-has risen tothe Mada-ship of Rumbéwe, and is now aspiring —— 
to the entire sovereignty of the states in the interior. 

' ~Bexwnie, the present Panghilé of Rumbdwe, is an elderly, grave person, 
with an unpleasing cast of features purely “Malayan. He is at heart 
inimical to the claims of the Mada and Réja Aut. During the dis- 
turbances at Lingie, in 1833, he shamefully deserted his stockade, 
leaving it with several guns, and A guantity | of ammunition, in the 
_ hands of the vassal chief Karas ; not without. sive — sus- 









he - was in | 
arms s against Government. —— is ‘addicted. to — and : 
_ like other Malays of this class, is not, as experience has | ewn, proof 
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Raja, one of the Mantris, are much looked up to by the Malays, with 


whom their opinions and councils haye considerable influence. 

T had an opportunity ‘of hearing f very long improviso specchefrom 
the latter of these Malayan Ciceros, at Singie Sipat, on the boundary 
question. ® His position, unlike that of Furopean orators, was a squat- 
ting one, on his hams, with the knees pliantly folded in front. The 


style of his address, like that of the generality of Asiatics, was grave 


and pompous ; but the flow of his words easy and unbroken, except by 


a few little attentions bestowed on his betel-pounder ( Gobik ), by which 
his right-hand was kept in almost continual motion. . 
The speech, however, was so, long, that the Panghalé of Rumbéwe 


was fairly snoring before the customary Ah, bagitu lah / announced 


the finale of the effusion. Touching the gift of eloquence, I have 
observed that the Malays of the interior have generally a better and 
freer manner of expressing themselves than those of the coast; the 


language in which they clothe their sentiments is far more figurativ re, 


and full of metaphors, drawn from natural objects, and cannot fail to 
strike the hearer as highly pleasing and simply poetical. Their popular 
traditions are seldom put to writing, being committed to memory by 
some of their elders, and sometimes by old Malay ledies of rank, who 
are regarded by the simple natives, much in the light of a casket 
containing a valuable gem. Many of their customs are singular and 


peculiar, and deserving of more attention than has hitherto been paid 
| them. 





AL.— Quotations from Original Sanscrit Authorities in proof and ittustration 


of Mr. Hovason’'s Sketch of Buddhism, 
[Continued from page 38.) 


IG MA 2 QuorTATIONS. 4 
4 The Swabhavika Doctrine. * 


— aig? AW ‘things are governed or perfected by Swabhdva™ : i too am 
"governed by Swabhdva. " (Ashta Sahasrika.) ‘ 
“soo Tris proper for the worshipper at the time of worship to reflect 


thus: Lam Nirliptt, and the object of my worship is Nirlipt ; T am 


— that God t (Tswara) to whom I address myself. Thus meditating, the 


should make puja to all the celestials: for example, to 
Vajra Satwa Buddha, \et him pay his adorations, first, by recollecting 
= that all with their if sah mantras came from ‘Seabhiiva’ inthis or- 


As * - ee ee of 2503s c- Loo ae teh 
— and bhdva, nature. Idiosyncrasis. > 


+ Totact and intangible, independent. 
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der :—from the vija* of the letter Y, air ; from that of the letter R, fire ; 
from that of the letter V, or B, water, and from that of the letter L, 
earth ; and from that of the letteh S, Mount Sumer¢é. On the summit 
of Sum@r is a lotos of precious Stones, and above the lotos, a moon 
crescent, upon which sits, supremely exalted, Vayra Satwa. And as 
all (other) things proceed from SwabdAdva, as also does Vajra Satwa, 
——— called the self-existent}. (Pujd kand.) 

All things and beings (in the versatile universe) which are alike ~) 
— false us a dream, treacherous as a mirage, proceed, according . 
to some, from Swabiiva, (nature,) and according to others, from God, 
(iswara ;) and hence it is said, that Swabhdva and Jewara are essentially 
one, differing only.in name}. (4Ashta Sahasrika.) 

4. At the general dissolution of all things, the four elements shall 
be absorbed in Sénydkadr-Akadsh (sheer space) in this order: Earth . 
in water, water in fire, fire in air, and air in Addsh, and Akish in 
Siinyita, and Sdnyata in Tathata§, and Tathata in Buddha, (which 
Maha Stnydta\|) and Buddha in Bhavana, and Bhavana in Swabhdva. * 
F And when existence is again envolved, each shall in the inverse order, 
progress from the other. From that Swabhdva, which communicates 
its property of igfinity to Akash, proceeded into being, in Akdsh, the 
letter A. and the rest of the letters ; and from the letters, Adi Buddia4 
‘and the other Buddhas ; and from the Buddhzs, the Bodhi-Satwas, and 
from them the five elements, with their Vija Mantras. Such is the 
‘Swabhdvika Sansidr ; which Sansdr (universe) constantly revolves between 
*Pravritti and Nirvritti, like a potter's wheel. (Divya Avaddn_) 





© Root, radix, seed. > 
+ This may teach us caution in the interpretation of terms. I understand the 
‘dogma to announce it infinite intelligeace is as much a part of the system of 
pature as finite. The mystic allusion to the alphabet imports nothing more 
than its being the eadicpuduabie instrament and means of knowledge or wisdom, 
which the Buddhists believe man has the — of — to the stand. 
ard of infinity. —" 
{See the note on No. 3, on che —— system. 
<7 Tuthata, says the — is Satya — ⸗ and Bhavana is Bhéva or ‘Satta, 
i. e. sheer entity. . Be. * 
— ote on quotation 1 of the section A‘di Buddha. ee a ee ' 
F Here again 1 might repeat the caution and remark at quotation a3; ha ve , 
— observed, that Swdbhdvika texts, differently in form the ba 
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5. Maha Stinydta is, according to some, Swabhdva, and, according 
to others, Jswara; it is like the ethereal expanse, and self-sustained. 
In that Maha Stinydta, the letter A,gwhich the Vija Mantra of Updya*, 
and. the chief of all the Vija Man of the letters, became manifest. 
(Rucha Bhdgavati.) ; 
.. 6. Some say creation is from God: if so, what is the use of Fatna 
or of Karma +? That which made all things, will preserve and destroy 
‘them; that which governs Nirvritti, governs Pravritti also. (Buddha 
Charittrakdvya. ) * 

7. The ‘sandal tree freely communicates its fragrance to him who 
tears off its bark. Who is not delighted with its odour? It i is from 
Swabhdva. (Kalpalata.) 

8... The elephant’s cub, if he find not leafless and thorny creepers 
in the green wood, becomes thin. The crow avoids the ripe mangof. 
The cause is still Swabhdva. (Do.) 

9. Who sharpened the thorn? Who gave their varied forms, 
colours, and habits to the deer kind, and to the birds? Swabhdva/ It 
is not according to the will (ichichAa) of any; and if there be no desire» 
orgntention, there can be no intender or designer§. (Buddha CahAaritra.) 
10. The conch, which is worthy of all praise, bright as the moon, 
rated first among excellent things; and which is , aR to all 
sentient beings, though it be itself insensate, yields its melodious 

music, purely by reason of Swabhdva. (Kalpalata.) 

11. That hands and feet, and belly and back, and head, in fine, 
organs of whatever kind, are found in the womb, the wise have attri- 


* Upaya, the expedient, the energy of nature in a state of activity. See the 

note on No. 6, of the section A’di Sangha. | 

+ See the mote on quotation 9 of this head. VYatnaagd Karma may here be 
— — by intellect and morality. 

ft These are assumed facts ia Natural History; but not correct, 

§ Here ia plainly announced that denial of self-consciousness or personality 
in the causa causarum which constitutes the great defect of the SwabAdrika 
philosophy: and if this denial amount to atheism, the SwadAdvikas are, for the 
most part, atheists ; their denial also of a moral ruler of the universe being a neces- 
sary sequel to it. Excepting, however, a small and mean sect of them, they all 
affirm eternal necessary entity ; nor do any of them reject the soul's existence be- 
yond the grave, or the doctrine ofatonement, Still Newro»'s is, upoo the whole, 

the nt, * Deus sine providentia et dominio nihil eat nisi fatum et 
~matura.® The SwAbhdvika attempts to deify nature are bat o sad confusion of 
ouuae and effect. But, in a serious religious point of view, I fail to perceive 
m ‘ss by the immaterial pantheism of Brhhmans over the 
mat al pa the ———— Rana and absorption are 
or . Fal ax(tei- « — 
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buted to Swabhava ; and the union of the soul or life (A’tma) with body, 
is also Swabhdva. (Buddha Charitra Kévya.) 

12. From Swadhava (nature)gall things proceeded ; by Swabhdva 
all things are preserved, All thei iferences of structure and of habits 
are from Swabhava: and from Swabhdva comes their destruction. All 
things are regulated (suddha) by Swabhava. Swabhdva is known as 
the Supreme. (Pujd kand,—from the Rucha Bhagavati, where the sub- 
stance is found in sundry passages). 

13. Akdsh is Swdbhdvika, because it is established, governed, per- 
fected (suddha) by its own force or nature. All things aré absorbed in 
it: it is uncreatéd or eternal; it is revealed by its own force; it is 
the essence (4'fma*) of creation, preservation, and destruction ; it is the 
essence of the five elements; it is infinite; it is intellectual essence 
(Bodhandtmika). The five colours are proper to it; and the five 
Buddhas ; and the letters. It is Sénydta; self-supported ; : omnipre- 
sent: to its essence belong both Pravritti and Nirvritti. This Akdsh, 
which is omnipresent, and essentially intellectualt, because infinite things 
are absorbed into At, is declared to be infinite, From the infinite nature 
of this Akash * were produced all moving things, each in its own time, 
in due procession from another, and with its proper difference of form 
and habits. From the secret mature of Akdsh proceeded likewise, 
together with the Vij Mantra of each one, air with its own ‘mobility ; 
and from air, fire with its own heat; and from fire, water with its 
intrinsical coldness ; and from water, earth with its own proper solidity 
or heaviness; and from earth, Mount Sum2ru with its own substance 
of gold, or with its own sustaining power (Dhatwdtmika) ; and from 
Sumeéru, all the various kinds of trees and vegetables; and from’ them, 
all the variety of colours, shapes, flavours, and fragrances, in leaves, 





‘flowers, « and fruits. Each derived its essential Property (as of fire to 


burn) from itself; and the order of its procession into existence from 
the one precedent, by virtue of. Swabhdva, operating in time. _ The 


\ several manners of going peculiar to. the six classes of animate beings 
eae two-legged, &e.), and their several modes of birth, (ovi- 


—* _* One comme ; comment on the comment SF: A'tma here means sthén or diac t+ ec. 
— creation, he. beg 7” J bids — —4 — eA i. 
- element: tal state of a all things, the universal abi and. modu .of 
—* abstraction from all specific forms : and it i, 2 
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parous, &c.*) all proceeded from Swabhiva. From the Swabhdva of 
each mansion or habitat (Bhavana) resulted the differences existing 
between the several abodes of all the six orders of animate beings. 
The existence of the foetus in the wg@mb proceeds from the SwabAdwa of 
the union of male and female; and its gradual growth and assumption 
of fiesh, bones, skin, and organs, is caused by the joint energy of the 
Swabhdva of the foetus, and that of time, or the Swabhdva of the foetus, 
operating in time. The procession ofall things from birth, through gra- 
dual increase, to maturity ; and thence, through gradual decay, to death, 
results spontaneously from the nature of each being ; as do the differ- 
ences appropriated to the faculties of the senses and ,of the mind, and 
to those external things and internal, which are perceived by them. 
Speech and sustenance from dressed food in mankind, and the want of 
speech and the eating of grass in quadrupeds, together with the birth 
of birds from eggs, of insects from sweat, and of the Gods (Devatds) 
without parentage of any sort: all these marvels proceed from Swabhdva, 
(Comment on the Puja kand, quotation 12.) .« 

) The Aiswarnika System. 

1. The self-existent God is the sum of perfections, infinite, eternal, 
; without members or passions; one with all things (in Pravritti), and 

separate from all things (in Nirvritti), infiniformede#and formless, the 
essence of Pravritti and of Nirvrittit. (Swayambhi Purdna.) 

2. He whose image is Siinydta, who is like a cypher or point, 
_infinite, unsustained (in Nirvritti), and sustained (in Pravritti), whose 
essence is Niruritti, of whom all things are forms (in Pravritti), and 

who is yet formless (in Nirvritti), who is the Iswara, the first intellectual 
essence, the A'di Buddha, was revealed by his own will. This self- 
— * By etestera, understand always (more Brahmanorum). That Buddhism forms 
_ 8n integral part of the Indian philosophy is sufficiently proved by the multitude 

of terms and classifications common to it, and to Brdhmanism. The theogony 
and cosmogony of the Iatter are expressly those of the former, with sundry addi- 
‘tions only, which serve to prove the posteriority of date, and schismatical seces- 
gion, of the Auddhists. M. Cousix, in his course of philosophy, notices the 
absence of a sceptical schoo) amongst the Indian philosophers. Buddhism, when 

fully explained, will supply the desideratum; and I would here notice the 
‘precipitation with which we are now constantly drawing general conclusions 
to the scope of Indian speculation, from a knowledge of the Brahmanical 
only—writings equalled or surpassed in number aod value by those of 
lists, Jains, wad other dissenters from the existing orthodox system of 
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i, the versatile universe ; Néreritti, its opposite, this world and the 
avritti is compounded of Pra, an intensitive, and vritfi, action, occu- 
|, to blow as the wind; Nirvritti, of Nir,a privative, and 
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existent is he whom all know as the only true Being; and, though 
the state of Nérvritti be his proper and enduring state, yet, for the 
sake of Pravritti, (creation), having become — — — he 
produced the five Buddhas thus; fro Suvi-suddha-dharma-dhdtujaj jynyan, 


Vairo chana, the supremely wise, from whom proceed the element of | 


earth, the sight, and colours; and from Adarshana-jnyan, Akshobhya, 
from whom proceed the element of water, the faculty of hearing, and 
all sounds; and from Pratyavekshana-jnydn, Ratna Sambhava, from 
whom proceed the element of fire, the sense of smell, and all odours ; 


* from Samta-jnydn, Amitdbha, from whom proceed the clement of 


r, the sense of taste, and all savours; and from Krityanushtha-jny an, 
— Siddha, from whom proceed the element of ether, the faculty 
of touch, and all the sensible properties of outward things dependent 
thereon. All these five Buddhas are Pravritti kimang, or the authors 
of creation. They possess the five jnyans, the five colours, the five 
mudras, and the five vehicles*. The five elements, five senses, and 
five respective objects of «sense, are forms of them}. And these five 
Buddhas each produced a Bodhi-Satwa, (for the detail, see Asiatic 
Society's Transactions, vol. xvi.) The five Bodhi-Satwas are Srishti- 
kiimang, or the immediate agents of creation; and each, in his turn, 
having become Sefvaguna, (invested with all qualities, or invested with 
the three gunas,) produced all things by his fiat. (Comment on quot. 1.) 

3. All things existent (in the versatile universe) proceed from some 
cause (Aétu): that cause is the Tathdgata} (Adi Buddha); and that 


e See Appendix A. : 

+ The five Dhyani Buddhas are said to be Pancha Bhdta, Pancha Indriya, “aa 
Pancha Ayatan akar. Hence my conjecture that they are mere personifications, 
according to a theistic theory of the phenomena of the sensible world. The 
6th Dihyéni BuddAa is, in like manner, the icon and source of the 6th sense, and 
its object, or Menasa anil Dharma, i. . the sentient principle, soul of the senses, 
or internal sense, and moral and intellectual phenomena, In the above passage, 


however, the association of the five elements is not the most aceredited one, which a 


(for example) associates hearing and sounds to Akdsh, 
{This important word is compounded of Tatha, thus, and gata, * or got. 


and is explained in three ways. lat, thus got or obtained, viz. the rank —— 


Tathégata, obtained by observalice of the rules prescribed for the acquisition of _ 
perfect wisdom, of which acquisition, total cessation of births isthe efficient: con- 
. 2nd, thus gone, viz. the mundane existence the nathdy 















wer fo return, mortal births having been closed, and | lpn Be =" 


perfection of | knowledge. 3rd, gone in the same manner as ite or they 
births) came; t the ‘sceptical and necessitarian conclusion of those who 
both. — and absorption are beyond our ‘intellect (as obj 
knowledge), and of our efforts (as objects of desire and aversio 

contingencics to which we are liable) ; aud that fAef which causes s births, ca 
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which is the cause of (versatile) existence is the cause of the cessation 
< er extinction of all (such) existence: so said Sdkya Sinha. (Bhadra 
Kalpavadan.) 

4. Body is compounded of the fife elements : soul, which aninmtes 
it, is an enamation from the self-existent. (SwayambAu purdna.) 

5. Those who have suffered many torments in this life, and have 
even burned in hell, shall,if they piously serve the Tri Ratna (or Triad), 
escape from the evils of both. (Avadidn Kalpalatid.) 

6. Sosanpvu (a Raja of Benares) was childless. He devoted himself 
to the worship of Jswara (A’di Buddha) ; and by the grace of Iswara 
a Sugar-cane was produced from his semen, from which a son was born 
to him. The race* remains to this day, and is called Ixsuava Axv. 
(Avadin Kalpalatd. ) 


4, @ 


likewise (proprio vigore) the ultimate cessation of them. The epithet Tathdgata, 
therefore, can only be applied to A’di Buddha, the self-existent, whois never 
incarnated, in a figurative, or at least a restricted, sense;—cessation of human 
births bemg the esseuce of what it implies. I have seen the question and 
answer, ‘whatis the Zafhdgata/? I[t does not come again,’ proposed and solved 
by the Ratsha BAagavati, in the very spirit und almost in the words of the Vedas. 
One of a thousand proofs that have occurred to me how d@horoughly Inodian 
Buddhism is. Tathagata, thas gone, or gone as he came, as applied to A’di 
Buddha, alludes to his voluntary secession from the versatile world into that of 
_ abstraction, of which no mortal can predicate more than that his departure and 
his advent are alike simple results of his volition. Some authors substitute this 
interpretation, exclusively applicable to A’di Buddha, for the third sceptical and 
— general interpretation above given. The synonyme Sugata, or * well gone, for 
ever quit of versatile existeace,’ yet further illustrates the ordinary meaning of 
the word Tfhdgaia, us well os the ultimate scope and genius of the Buddhist 
religion, of which the end is, freedom from metempsychosis ; andthe means, perfect 
and absolute enlightenment of the understanding, and consequent discovery 
of the grand secret of nature. What that grand secret, that ultimate truth, that 
single reality, is, whether all is God, or God is all, seems to be the sole propo- 
situm of the oriental philosophic religionists, who have all alike sought to 
discover it by taking the high priori road. That God is all, appears to be the 
2 prevalent and dogmatic determination of the Brahmanists ; that all is God, the 
preferential but sceptical solution of the Buddhists; and, in a large view, I 
believe it would be difficult to indicate any further essential difference between 
their theoretic systems, both, as 1 conceive, the unquestionable growth of the 
Todian soil, and both founded upon transcendental speculations, conducted in 
the very same style and manuer. 

* That of Sékya Sinha, and said by the BuddAists to belong to the solar line_ 
of Indian Princes. Nor is it any proof of the contrary, that the Paurdnika 
genealogies exhibit no trace of this race. Those gevewlogies have been altered 
again and again, to suit current prejudices or purtialities, The Brahmans who 
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- 9. When all was void, perfect void, (Sdnya, Mahd Siinya) the trili- 
teral syllable Aum became manifest, the first created, the ineffably 
splendid, surrounded by all the radical letters (Vij Akshara), as by a 
netklace. In that dum, he whd@is present in all things, formless and 
passionless, and who possesses the Tri Ratna, was produced by his 
own will. To him I make adoration. (Swayambiw purdna). 

The Karmika System. 

1. From the union of Updya and Prajnd*, arose Manas, the lord 
of the senses, and from Manas proceeded the ten virtues and the ten 
vices; so said Sdkya Sinha. (Divya Avadan. ) — 

“2. The being of all things is derived from belief, reliance, (pratyaya,) 

in this order : from false knowledge, delusive i impression ; from delusive 

iibatekeiva general notions ; from them, particulars; from them, the 
six seats (or outward objects) of the senses; from them, contact; from 
it, definite sensation and perception; from it, thirst or desire; from it, 
embryotic (physical) existence ; from it, birth or actual physical exist- 
ence; from it, all the*distinctions of genus and species among animate 
things ; from them, decay and death, after the manner and period 
: peculiar to each. Such is the procession of all things into existence 
from Avidya, or delusion: and in the inverse order to that of their 
procession, the? retrograde into non-existence. And the egress and 
regress are both Karmas, wherefore this system is called Kdrmika. 
| (Sakya to his disciples in the Racha Bhagavati. ) 
.  @. The existence of the versatile world is derived sheerly from 
fancy or imagination, or belief in its reality ; and this false notion is 
the first Karma of Manas, or first act of the sentient principle, as yet 
_ unindividualized ? and unembodied. This belief of the unembodied sen- 
tient principle in the reality of a mirage is attended with a longing 
a after it, and a conviction of its worth and reality; which longing is 
> called Sansedr, and constitutes the second Karma of Manas. When 
* Sanscdr becomes excessive incipient individual, “consciousness arises 
(third Karma); thence proceeds an organised and definite, but arche- 
typal | body, the seat of that consciousness, (fourth: Karma ;) from the 
last results the existence of [the six sensible and | cognizable properties 
— objects, moral and physical, (fifth, — When the 
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: roughout India every vestige of thay splendid : and ‘extensive litera- 
1¢ Buddhas, would have little scruple im expunging from | their —X sacred 
—— the great founder of Buddh 
* See the note on quotation 6 of the section A‘di ‘Sangha. 
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archetypally embodied sentient principle comes to exercise itself on 
these properties of things, then definite perception or knowledge is 
produced, as that this is white, the other, black; this is right, the 
other wrong, (sixth Karma.) Thend arises desire or worldly affection 
in the archetypal body, (seventh Karma,) which leads to. corporeal 
conception, (eighth,) and that to physical birth, (ninth.) From birth 
result the varieties of genus and species distinguishing animated nature, 
(tenth Karma,) and thence come decay and death in the time and 
manner peculiar to each, (eleventh and final Karma.) Such is the evolu- 
tion of all things in Pravrifti; opposed to which is Nirvritti, and the 


Rasa, Sparsa, Dharma. There is an obvious difficulty as to, Sparse, and some 
also asto Dharma. The whole category of the Ayafans expresses outward things : 
and after much investigation, I gather, that under Rupa ia comprised not only 
colour, but form too, so far as its discrimination (or, in Aarmika terms, its 
existence) depends on sight; aud that alf other unspecified properties of body 
are referred to Spyarsa, which therefore includes not only temperature, roughness, 
and smoothness, and hardness, and its opposite, but also gravity, and even extend- 
ed figure, though not extension in the abstract. . 
Here we have not merely the secondary or sensible properties of matter, but 
also the primary ones; and, as the existence of the Ayafans or outward objects 
perceived, is suid to be derived from the /adriyds, (or from Manas, which is their 
collective enerzy,) in other words, to be derived from the sheer exercise of the 
percipient powers. Nor is there any difficulty thence arising in reference to the 
Kdrmikxa doctrine, which clearly affirms that theory by its derivation of all things 
from Pratyaya (belief), or from <Avidya (ignorance). But the Jadriyds and 
Ayatdéns, with their necessary connexion, (and, possibly, also, the making Avidya 
the source of all things,) belong likewise to one section at least of the SwabAd- 
vika school ; and, in regard to ‘it, i¢ will require a nice hand to exhibit this 
‘Berkleyan notion existing co-ordinately with the leading tenet of the Swabhdvikas. 
In the way of explanation I may observe, first, that the denial of material entity 
involved in the Jndriyéd and Ayatdén theory (as in that of Avidya) respects solely 
the versatile world of Pravrifti, or of specific forme merely, and does not touch 
the Nirovrittika state of formative powers and of primal substances, to which 
latter, in that condition, the qualities of gravity, and even of extended figure, in 
any | sense cognizable by. human facultics, are denied, at the same time, that the 
real )and even eternal existence of those substances, in that state, is affirmed. 
Second, though Dharma, the sixth Ayatdn, be reodered by virtue, the appro- 
 priated object of the internal sense, it must be remembered, that most of the 
'\ Swabhdvikas, whilst they deny a moral ruler of the universe, affirm the existence 
of —— as a part of the system of nature. Others again (the minority) of 
tka reject | the sixth Jndriya, and sixth Ayatdn, and, with them, the 
dni B dha, or Vajra Satwa, who, by the way, is the Magnus Apollo 
of the ‘Téntriks, a sect the mystic and obscene character of whose ritual is 
; i | — Se enunciation and acknowledgment of i BL Goa 
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recurrence of Nirvriffi is the sheer consequence of the abandonment 
of all absurd ideas respecting the reality and stability of Pravrifti, or, 
which is the same thing, the abandonment of Avidya: for, when 
Avidya is relinquished or overcome, Sanscura and all the rest of the 
Karmas or acts of the sentient ———— vanish with it; and also, of 
course, all mundane things and existences, which are thence only 
derived. Now, therefore, we see that Pravritti or the versatile world 
is the consequence of affection for a shadow, in the belief that it is a 
substance; and Nirvrifti is the consequence of an abandonment of all 
such affection and belief. And Pravritti and .Nirvritti, which divide 
the universe, arg Kermas; wherefore the system is called Adrmika. 
(Comment on Quotation 2.) 

4. Since the world is produced by the Karma of Manas, or sheer 
act of the sentient principle, it is therefore called Karmika. The 
manner of procession of all things into existence is thus. From the 
union of Updya and of Prdjna, Manas proceeded; and from Manas, 
Avidya; and from Avidya, Sanscdr ; and from Sansedr, Vijaydaa; and 
from Vijnydna, Namaridpa ; and from Ndmarépa, the Shad Ayatana* ; 
and from them, Vedana; and from it, Trishna; and from it, Upadan; 
and from it, Bhava; and from it, Jati; and from it, Jaramarana. And 
from Jdtirupya Munas, (i. e. the sentient principle in orgamized animate 
beings) emanated the ten virtues and ten vices. And as men’s words 
and deeds partake of the character of the one or the other, is their 
lot disposed, felicity being inseparably bound to virtue, and misery to 
vice, by the very nature of Karma. — 

Such is the procession of all things into existence from Manas 
through Avidyd; and when Avidyd ceases, all the rest cease with it. 
Now, since Avidyd is a false knowledge, and i is also the medium of all 
mundane existence, when it ceases, the world vanishes ; and Manas, 
relieved from its illusion, is absorbed into Updya Prajnat. Pravritti is 
the state of things under the influence of Avidya ; and the cessation of 
Avidya is Nirvritti : *Pravritti and Nirvritti are both Karmas- (Another 
comment on quotation 2.) 
cer , colour, odour, savour, sound, the properties — — on — (which 

hardness, and its opposite, temperature, roughness and smoothness, and also 
el gravity and extended figure,) and lastly, right and wrong. They are called 
he seats, of the six: senses, the five ordinary, and oneinternal, Ina this quotation 
| have — retained the original terms. Their import may be gathered 
: carious may 
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‘6. The actions of a man’s former births constitute his destiny*. 
(Punya paroda. ) 

6. He who has received from nature such wisdom as to read his 
own heart, and those of all others Then he cannot erase the charatters 
which Vidddtrit+ has written on his forchead. (Avadan Kalpalatd. ) 

7. As the faithful servant walks behind his master when he walks, 
and stands behind him when he stands, so every animate being is 
bound in the chains of Karma. (Ditto.) 

8. Kerma accompanies every one, every where, every instant, 
through the forest, and across the ocean, and over the highest moun- 
tains, into the heaven of Jndra, and into Pdtdla (hell}; and no power 
can stay it. (Ditto.) 

9. Kan&u, son of king Asoka’, because in one birth he plucked 
out the golden eyes from a Chaitya{, had his own eyes plucked out in 
the next; and because he in that birth bestowed a pair of golden eyes 
on a Chaitya, received himself in the succeeding birth eyes of unequal- 
led splendour. (dvadan Kalpalata.) . 

10. Sa'xya Sovuva’s son, named Ra'ncita Brapra, remained six 
yearsin the womb ofhis mother Yasopra. The painandanxiety of mother 
and son were caused by the Karmas of their former births. (Ditto.) 

ll. Although I had required (Sdkya speaks of lfimeelf) a perfect 
body, still, even in this body, defect again appeared ; because I had yet 
to expiate a small residue of the sins of former births. (Lellita Vistara) 
os 5 The Ydtnika System. 

1. Jswara (A'di Buddha) produced Yatna from Prajnag ; and the 


eause of Pravritti and Nirvritti is Yatna; and all the difficulties that 


— Daivyé, identified with A'di Buddha by the theistic, and with Fate, by the atheis- 
tic doctors. The precise equivalent of the maxim itselfis our ‘ conduct is fate.’ 

>} Bramha, but here understood to be Karma. 

T Chaitya is the name of the tomb temples or relic-consecrated churches of 


the BuddAists, The essential part of the structure is the lower hemisphere : 


above this asquare basement or Zoran always supports the acutely conical or 
pyramids! superstructure, and on all four sides of that basement two eyes are 
placed. ree the lower hemisphere is found, is indisputable evidence 
of Buddhiem, e. g. ‘the topes’ of Manikdlaya and of Peshawar, In niches at 
the base of rth hemisphere are frequently enshrined four of the five Diydni 
Buddhas, one opposite to each cardinal point. AkshobAya occupies the eastern 
nich; Ratna sambhdva, the southern; Amifad/a, the western, and Amoghasiddha, 
the northern. Wairociana, the first Diydéni Buddha, is supposed to occupy the 
centrey — ead go however, he appears visibly, being placed at the 

rate n attempt to remedy that cardinal defect of tho 
| — the denial of personality, and conscious ‘power 
— ane cause. To the same effect is the Kurmika assertion, 


~ — 
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occur in the affairs of this world and the next are vanquished by Yatna 
(or conscious intellectual effort). (Divya Avadan.) 

2. That above mentioned Jswara, by means of Yatna, produced the 
five s/ayans, whence sprang the the Buddhas. The five Buddhas, in 
like manner, (i. e. by means of Fatna,) produced the five Bodhi satwas : 
and they again, by the same means, created the greater Devatds from 
their bodies, and the lesser ones, from the hairs of their bodies, In 
like manner, Brana’ created the three Lokas* and all moving and 
motionless things. Among mortals, all difficulties are overcome by > 
Yatna ; for example, those of the sea by ships, those of illness by medi- 
cine, those of trayelling by equipages—and want of paper, by prepared 
skin and bark of trees. And as all our worldly obstacles are removed 
by Yatna, so the wisdom which wins Nirvritti for us is the result of 
Yatna; because by it alone are charity and the rest of the virtues ac- 
quired. Since therefore all the goods of this world and of the next 
depend upon Yatna, Sa’kya Sinua wandered from region to region to 
teach mankind that cardinal truth. (Comment on Quotation 1 4" 

3. That 4'di Buddha, whom the Swabhdvikas call Swabhava, and the = 
Aiswarikas, Isware}, produced a Bodhi satwa, who, having migrated 
through the three worlds, and through all six forms of animate exis- 
tence, and experienced the goods and evils of every state of being, 
appeared, at last, as Sukya Sinha, to teach mankind the real sources of 
happiness and misery, and the doctrines of the four schools of philo- 
sophy}; and then, by means of Fatna, having obtained Bodhi-jnydn, 1 
and having fulfilled all the Péramitds (transcendental virtues), he at — 
length became Nirvda. (Divya Avadan.) —⸗ 

4. Sa’xya SiA, having emanated from that self-existent which, 
according to some, is Swabhidva, and according to others, is Iswara, 
was produced for the purpose of preserving all creatures. He first 
adopted the Pravritti Mdrga (secular character), and in several births 
exercised Yatna and Karma, reaping the fruits of his actions in all the 
three worlds. He then exercised Yatna and Karma in the Nirvritti 


that MANAs proceeded from the union of Updya and Prdjna. Karma I under- = 
stand to mean conscious moral effort, and Fafna, conscious intellectual effort, 
Th admission i in respect to human nature implies its free — oe, their assig- ~ 
* “nation to the divine nature implies its personality, “ os We 
_ The celestial, terrene, and infernal divisions of the versatile universe. 
4 — of this entirely pyrrhonic tenure incessantly recur in the old 
highest authorities of the Buddhists; hence the — oi tes 
ugatism is rather sceptical than atheistically 
— ———— 1n the comenent tbe Swobh 
vika systems. I find no authority in 
ature of the the Bauddha philosophical schools. 
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Marga (ascetical or monastic character) essaying a release from this 
mortal coil, fulfilling the ten —— from the Satya to the Dwiépara 
Yuga, till at last, in the Kali Yuga, having completely freed himself 
from sublunary cares, having become a Bhikshuka*, and gone to Buddh 
Gyd, he rejected and reviled the Brahmanical penance, did all sorts of 
true penance for six years under the tree of knowledge on banks of the 
Niranjana river; conquered the Namuchimarat, obtained Bodhi-jnyian, 
became the most perfect of the Buddéas, seated himself among the Bodhi 
satwas, (Ananda ‘ Bhikshwu’ and the rest,) granted wisdom to the simple, 
_ fulfilled the desires of millions of people, and gave Mokshat to them 
and to himself. (Lallita Vistdra.) 

5. <A hare fell in with a tiger: by means of Yataa the hare threw 
the tiger into a well. Hence it appears that Yatna prevails over phy- 
sical force, knowledge, and the Mantras. (Bhadra Kalpavadan.) 

6. Nara Srvua (Raja of Benares) was a monster of cruelty. Satra 
SwAdma Raja, by means of Yataa, compelled him to deliver up 100 
Rajkumdrs, whom Nara Sinwa had destined fer a sacrifice to the gods. 
(Bhadra Kalpavadan.) 

7. Svupwana KumAra found a beautiful daughter of a horse-faced 
R4éja named Drau’ma. By means of Yataa he carried her off, and kept 
her; and was immortalized for the exploit. (Swayambhu Purdna_) 

A’di Buddha. 

1. Know that when, in the beginning, all was perfect void (Waha- 
sunydta$), and the five elements were not, then A’di Buddha, the stain- 
less, was revealed in the form of flame or light. — 


* Mendicant : one of the four regular orders of the Buudibas Can the Preface. 

4+ A Daitya of Kénchanapara, personification of the principle of evil. Bodsi- 
jnyan is the wisdom of Buddhism, ANANDA was one of the first and ablest of 
Sa‘xva's disciples. The first code of Buddhism is attributed to bim. 

 ? Emancipation, absorption. 

§ The doctrine of Sunydta is the darkest corner of the metaphysical laby- 
rinth. 18 kinds of Sunydta are enumerated in the Raksha Bhagavali. I under. 
stand it to mean generally space, which some of our philosophers have held to 
be plenum, others a vacuum, In the transcendental sense of the Buddhists, it 
signifies not | merely the universal whi, but also tlie modus eristendi of all things 
gn the state of quiescence and abstraction from phenomenal being. The Bud- 
- dhists have eternised matter or nature in éAaf state. The energy of nature ever 
‘ds, but is not ever ererfed ; and when not exerted, it is considered to be void of 

those qualities which necessarily imply perishableness. Most of the Bud- 

> Thee 4 (apo 2D different grounds) all phenomena to be as purely illusory as 

do | —— The phenomena of the latter are sheer energies of God; 

@ sheer energies of Nature, deified and substituted for God. 

yt ‘ angha. The Aiswarikas put their A’di Buddha in place 

ature ‘of the older Swobhdvikas. See Journal of As. Soc, No. 33, Art. e 
> oes xe 
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2. Hein whom are the three gunas, who is the Maha Mirti and | 
the Visvaripa (form of all things), became manifest : he is. the self- , 
existent great Buddha, the A’di ndth, the Mah?swara. 

3.. He is the cause of all exist@pces i in the three worlds : the cause 

of their well being also. From his profound meditation (Dhydn), the 
universe was produced by him. 

4. He is the self-existent, the Jswara, the sum of perfections, the 
infinite, void of members or passions: all things are types of him, and 
yet he was no type: he is the form of all things, and yet formless. 

5. He is without parts, shapeless, self-sustained, void of } pain a and 
care, eternal and not eternal*; him I salute. (Kuranda Vyiha) | 
"6. A'di Buddha is without beginning. He is perfect, pure within, 
the essence of the wisdom of thatness, or absolute truth. He knows all 
the past. His words are ever the same. J 

7. He is without second. He is omnipresent. He is. Nairatmya 
lion to the Kutirtha deert. (Nam sangiti. ) mt : 

“8. TI make salutation to A’di Buddha, who is one and sole in the 
universe ; who gives every one Bodhi-jnydn ; whose name is Updya ; who S 

e manifest in the greatest Sunydta, as the letter A. Who isthe _ 
Tathagata ; who is known only to those who have attained the wisdom 
of absolute truthe (Ditto.) 

9. As in the mirror we mortals see our forms reflected, so A'di 4 
Buddha is known (in Pravritti) by the 32 lakshanas and 80 anuvinjanas. 

(Ditto.) — pear 

10. As the rainbow, by means of its” colours, forewarms mortals 
of the coming weather, so does Adi Buda imonish the world of its 
good and evil actions by means of his five essential colours. (Ditto.) 

















-@ 


© One in Nirvritti; the other in Pravritti; and so of all the preceding | con- 
trasted epithets. Nirevritti is quiescence and abstraction: ‘Pravritii, action and 
concretion. All the schools admit these two modes, and thus solve the Ce peg ag 
of different properties existing in cause and in effects. 
+ Comment says, that Nairatmya is ‘ Serva Dharmandm nirabhée lakehenang ghee 
that Tirtha means Moksha, and Aifirtha, any perversion of the doctrine 
of Makai, as to Say it consists in absorption into Brahm: and it explains the 
whole thus, * He thunders im the ears of all thoseywho misinterpret Moksha, — ' 
— * wotroe Moksha, but Sumväfa. Another comment gives the sense thus, | 77 
dividing the sentence into two parts,‘ There ix no afma (life or soul). — 
ue alarms the wicked as the lion the deer.’ — commentator isa 
Swobhévika, the second, an Aixwarika ON6iy tenes re ow Pehgie £2. P 
E.. White, blue, yellow, red , and green, assigned to the aa Dhyani Bulddhassiine . 
For a detail of the Jakshanas, anuvinjanas, balas, basitas, ec, — — 


“Sir ee — — mires? 
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ll. <Ardi Buddha delights in making happy every sentient being ; he 
tenderly loves those who serve him. His majesty fills all with reve- 
rence and awe. He is the assuager of pain and grief. (Ditto.) 

' 12. He is the possessor of the id virtues ; the giver of the 10°vir- 
tues : the lord of the 10 heavens + lord of the Universe: present in the 
10 heavens. (Ditto.) 

13. By reason of the 10 jnydns, his soul is enlightened. He too is 

— the enlightener of the 10 jJnydnus. He has 10 fortis and 10 significa- 
tions, and 10 strengths, and 10 basitas. He is omnipresent, the chief 
of the Munis. (Ditto.) 

14. He has five bodies, and five juydns, and five sights; is the 
mikat of the five Buddhas, without partner. (Ditto.) 

15. He is the creator of all the Buddhas: the chief of the Bodhi- 
satwas are cherished by him. He is the creator of Prajnd, and of the 
world; himself unmade. Alifer, he made the world by the existence of 
Prajna; himself unmade. He is the author of virtue, the destroyer of 
a” all things*. (Ditto.) : 

16. He is the essence of all essences. He is the Vajra-dima. He 
is the instantly-produced lord of the universe; the creator of Akdsh. 
He assumes the form of fire, by reason of the Prajnya-rupi-jnydn, to 
consume the straw of ignorance. (Ditto.) 

Adi Prajna, or Dharma. 

1. . I salute that Prdjau Paramita, who by reason of her omniscience 
causes the tranquillity-seeking Sravakas} to obtain absorption ; who, by 
her knowledge of all the of action, causes each to go in the path 
suited to his genius, of whom wise men have said, that the external and 
internal diversities belonging to all animate nature, as produced by her, 
who is the mother of Buddha (Buddha Muira) of that Buddha to whose 
service all the Srdvakas and Bodhi-satwas dedicate themselves. (Pan- 
ehavingsati Sahasrika.) 

2. First air, then fire, then water, then earth}, and in the centre of 
earth, Suméru, the sides of which are the residence of the 33 millions 






® The comment on this passage is very full, and very curious, In as much as it 
reduces many of these supreme deities to mere parts of speech. Here is the 
e summing up of the comment: * He (A‘di Buddha) is the instructor of the Bud- 
dhas and of the Bodhi-satwas. He is known by the knowledge of spiritual 
wisdom, He is the creator and destroyer of all things, the fountain of virtue.’ 
Spiritual wisdom is stated to consist of Sila, SamddAi, Prdjnd, VimakAti, end 
Faye EG | . 
+ Name of one of the ascetical orders of Buddhists. See Preface. = 
t In this enameration of material elements, Afdsh is omitted: but it is men- 
lly, ia quo. 4, asim the 50 other places quoted. In 
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of gods (Devatds), and above these, upon a Lotos of precious stones, 
sustaining the mansion of the moon (or a moon-crescent) sits Prdjnd 
Puramita, in the Lallita-dsan manner* ; Prajna, the mother of ail the 
gods. (Prasii-bhagavaténg), and without beginning or end, (anddyant.) 
( Bhadra Kalpavaddn.) | 

3. I make salutation to the Prajnd Devs, who is the Prajna Paranite; 
the Priijni rupa, the Nir rupa, andthe universal mother. (Pujé kand. ) 

4. Thou Prdjnd art, like Akash, intact and intangible; thou art 
above all human wants: thou art established by thy own power. He 
who devoutly serves thee serves the Tathagata also. (Ashta Sahasrika.) 

5. Thou miglity object of my worship! thou Prdjnd, art the sum of 
all good qualities; and Buddha is the Gari of the world. The wise 
make no distinction between thee and Buddha. (Ashta Sahasrika.) 

6. ©O thou who art merciful to thy worshippers, the benevolent, 
knowing thee to be the source of Bauddha eer attam perfect 
happiness by the worship of thee! (Ditto.) 

7. Those Buddhas who are merciful, and the Giriis of the world, all 
such Buddhas are thy children. Thou art all good, and the universal 
mother (Sakaljagat Pita Mahi). (Ditto.) 

$8. Every Bugdda assembling his disciples imstructs them how from 
unity thou becomest multiformed and many named. (Ditto.) 

9. Thou comest not from any place, thou goest not to. Hany Se 
Do the wise nowhere find theet ? (Ditto.) : 

410. The Buddhas, Praty¢éka Buddhas, and Srdvakast, have all de- 
voutly served thee. By thee alone is absorption —— —— — 
truths revealed in all Shdstras. (Ditto.) 

» 11. What tongue can utter thy praises, thou of — being ae 
manifestation) there is no cause by thy own will. No Purdna hath 
revealed any attribute by which thou mayest certainly be known. (Ditto.) 

12. When all was Sunydta, Prijnd Devi was revealed out of Akdsh 
with the letter U; Prajnad, the mother of all the Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sotwas, jin whose heart Diarma ever resides ; Priijnd, who is without 
the world and the world’s wisdom, full of the wisdom of absolute truth : 


ite et ARBOR — nape We dee fomngr't 


— the five elements are frequently mentioned, without alleaton to the 
6th, w i a however occurs in fit places, Omission of this sort is no 
_e, one leg tucked under the other, ad | and resting on 
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_ the giver and the ikon of that wisdom; the ever living (Sanatani) ; 


the inscrutable; the mother of Buddha*. (Pujd kand.) 

13. O Prijnd Dévi ! thou art the mother (Janani) of all the Bud- 
kas, the grandmother of the Bodhi-shtwas, and great grandmother of 
all (other) creatures! thou art the goddess (Jsdni), (Ditto.)- 

14... Thou, Sri Bhagavati Dévi Prajna, art the sum of all the sci- 
ences, the mother of all the Buddhas, the enlightener of Bodhi-jnydn, 
the light of the universe! (Gunakdranda Vyiha.) 

~ 15. The humbler of the pride of Namuchi-madra, and of all proud 
ones: the giver of the quality of Satya ; the possessor of all the sciences, 
the Lakshmi; the protector of all mortals, such is the» DAurma Ratna, 
(Ditto.) 

16. All that the Buddhas have said, as contained in the Mahd Yiina 
Sdéra and the rest of the Sitras, is also Dharma Rataat. (Ditto.) 

17. Because Buddha sits on the brow, the splendour thence derived 
to thy form illuminates all the ethereal expanse, and sheds over the 
three worlds the light of a million of suns, the Tour Devatis, Brahma, 
Vishau, Mahésa, and Indra, are oppressed beneath thy feet, which is ad- 
vanced in the Alir-Asan. O Arya Tura’ he who shall meditate on thee 
in this form shall be relieved from all fature births. (Sagaké Dhard}.) 

18. Thy manifestation, say some of the wise, is thus, from the 
roots of the hairs of thy body sprang Akush, heaven, earth, and hades, 
together with their inhabitants, the greater Devatds, the lesser, the 
Daityas, the Siddhads, Gandharbas, and Nagas. So too (from thy hairs), 
wonderful to tell! were produced the various mansions of the Buddhas, 
together with the thousands of Buddhas who occupy them§. From 
thy own being were formed all ——— and motionless things without 
exception. (Ditto.) 

(19, Salutation to Prajna Devi, —* whom, in the form of — 
* 





= * * Sugati RS "tha Varichire render, ‘ of whom Buddha was bora)? ¥ 
——— born of Buddha,’ or goer to Buddha, as wife to husband. 

“Sores aad hs “4h the ik Weal pped aa forms of A’di Dharma Séfra, means 
literally thread (of discourse), aphorism, Sdééya, like other Indian sages, taught 
orally, and it is doubtful if he himself reduced his doctrines to a written code, 
‘though the great “scriptures s of the ee are now generally attributed to him. 
Sétra is now the title of the books o f highest authority among the Bauddhas. — 
aye osed by Sarvajna “Witrapeda: of Kashmir, and in very high esteem, 
though not of scriptural authority. . 

* — ets : as of immortal mould are somewhat “opposed to 
y of Buddhism /{ whatever were the primitive « doctrines 


eircom that the » system ‘attributed to him, aad now found in the 
— — ‘the very antipodes of simplicity. * | 
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the production of the world was excellently obtained*, who is beauti- 
ful as the full moon, the mother of A’di Buddha, (Jinindra Matra,) and 
wife of (the other) Buddha, who is imperishable as adamant. a 
* Mala.) - 
- 90. That Yoni, from which the world was made manifest, is the 
Trikonakadr Yantra. In the midst of the Yantra or trixon (triangle) is a 
‘dind& (point, cypher): from that -bindd, A'di Prdjnd revealed herself by 
ther own will. From one side of the triangle A’di Prdjnd produced 
‘Buddha, and from another side, Diarma, and from the third side, 
‘Sangha. ‘That A’di Prdjnd@ is the mother of that Buddha who issued 
from the first sie: and Dharma, who issued from the second side, is 
the wife of the Buddha of the first side, and the mother of the other 
Biddhas. (Comment on quotation 19.) 
'§ 81. Salutation to Préjnd Puramitd, the infinite, who, whee all was 
void, was revealed by her own will, out of the letter U. Prdjnd, the Sakti 
“of Upéya, the sustainer of all things, (DAarmiki) the mother of the 
world, (Jagat-métra ;) the Diyénripa, the mother of the Buddhas. The 
modesty of women is a form of her, and the prosperity of all earthly 
things. She is the wisdom of mortals, and the ease, and the joy, and 
the emancipatian, and the knowledge. /’rdjnd is — every where. 
“(Sddiane Mala.) Ss 
A'di Sangha. 

_ 4. That A’mitabha, by virtue of his Samta-jnydn, created the Bodhi- 
_ satwe named Padma-pini, and committed to his hands the J/otost. 
4 Gunakaranda Vyiiha.) z . — 

* Dharmadya-sangata Kamrupini, variously rendered, * well got from the rise 
of virtue,” ‘ well got from the rise or origin of the world ;’ also asin text, DAar- 
\madya, the source of a}l things, signifies likewise the Poni, of which the type 
is atriangle. See 20. The triangle is a familiar symbol in temples of the Buddha 

: ‘Saktie, and of the Triad. A& The point io the midst represents either 
| A’di Buddha or A’di Prajna, according to the theistic or atheiatic tendency | of 
his opinions who uses it. Our commentator is of ‘the Vébsntsch Gr | or Atheistic 
school; and such also is his text. 
_ # Type of creative power. A‘mmifabha is the 4th’ Dhyant or —— 
 Padma-pani ishis Aon and executive minister. Padma-p paniis the presen Divus 
and Greator of the existing system ‘of worlds, Hence his ———— — 
mied member of the Triad. He is figured aa a graceful youth, erect, and bearing 


\ $a either band a fofos and a jewel. ‘The last circumstance explains —— 
t the celebrated Shadakshari Mantra, or six-lettered invocation o of him, viz. 
§Om! Mane padme hom! of which so many corrapt versions and — pdr At 
“interpretations have appeared from Chinese, ‘Tibetan, Jupanese, Mong sngole 
* and other sources. The mantra in question is one of three, addrested te 
SS ee But the praeseny Divus, whether he be Augast 
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2. >From between his (Padma-pdni's) shoulders sprang Brahma ; 
from his forehead, Mahi Déva ; from his two eyes, the sun and moon ; 
from his mouth, the air; from his teeth, Saraswati; from his belly, 
Varuna; from his knees, Lakshmf ; from his feet, the earth; frorh his 


navel, water; from the roots of his hair, the Jadras and other Devatds. 
( Ditto.) 


3... For the sake of obtaining Nirvritti, I devote myself to the feet of 
Sangha, who, having assumed the three Gunas, created the three worlds. 
(Puja kand.) 

4. He(Padma-pini) is the possessor of Satya Dharma, the Bodhi- 


satwa, the lord of the world, the MaAd-satwa, the enaster of all the 
Dharmas. (Gunakdranda Vyitha). 


5. The lord of all worlds, (Sarvalokadhipa,) the Sri-mdn, the Dharma 
Rupa, the Lokéswara, sprang from A‘di Buddha* (Jinatmuja.) Such is 
he whom men know for the Sangha Ratna. (Ditto.) “ 


. 6. From the union of the essences of Updya and of Prdjadt pro- 
ceeded the world, which is Sangha. 


— “}? 


mantra, whilst the others ure hardly ever heard of, aud have thus remained 
unknown to our travellers, 


* From A ‘mitabha Buddha immediately : mediately from “Ardi Buddha. 

+ Such is the aes reading. The Prajnikas read ‘from the union of 
Prdjna and Uy 

“With the —— Updya is A’di Buddha, the efficient and plastic cause, or 
“only the former; and Prdjnd is A’di Dharma, plastic cause, a biunity with 
Buddha, or only a product. With the latter, hte ia the — of Prajna, 
_the universal material cause. * 

_ The original aphorism, as 1 believe, is,“ —— — jagata,’ which 
at thus translate: *‘ From the universal material principle, in a state of activity, 
" proceeded the world,” This original Sufra has, however, undergone two trans- 
_ formations to suit it tothe respective doctrines of the Triadic Aiswarikas andof the 
| Kérmikas. The version of the former is, Updyprajnamakang sangha ; that of the 
late ris, Updyprajnatmakang manasa. Of both, the Updéya isidentical with A di 

STs and the Prdéjné with A’di Dharma. But the result—the unsophisti- 
cated jagat of the Prdajnikes, became A’di Sangha, a creator, with the Aiswarikas ; 

and Manasa, the sentient principle ia man, the first production, aud producer 
of all other things, with the Adrmikas. Avidya, or the condition of mundane 
ngs, anc existences, is an illusion, alike with the Préjnikas and with the 
: | ta — — the former consider Avidya the universal affection of 
) dl immediate cause of all things whatever; the latter regard Avidya 
tion of pangs merely, which they hold to be an immaterial principle 
liate c ame all things | else, A’di Buddha being their final cause, 
men: of —* e e homogeneous and unreal ; but the Prdajnifas derive 
rial gource—the Karmikas, indirectly, fram an 
© Europea thouginte and lauguages can scarcely 
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P. S. With regard to the consistency or otherwise of the view of 
the subject taken in the sketch of Buddhism, with the general tenor of 
the foregone quotations) 1 would observe, that the ideal theory involved 
dn the Prujnika, SwabAdvika, and in the Karmika doctrines, was omit- 
ted by me in the sketch, from some then remaining hesitation as to 
its real drift, as well as its connexion with those schools, and ao 
other. Upon this exrclustve connexion I have still some doubt. For 
the rest, I retain unchanged the opimions expressed in the sketch, that 
the Karmika and Yutnika schools are more recent than the others— 
that they owe their origin to attempts to qualify the extravagant quiet- 
ism of the primative Swadbhdvikas, and even of the diswarikas—and 
that their contradistinguishing mark is the preference given by them 
respectively to morals, or to intellect, with a view to final beautitude. 
‘The assertion of the Ashtasahasrika, that Swabhava, or nature absolutely 
disposes of us, not less than the assertion of others, that an immaterial 
abstraction so disposes of us,* very logically leads 12 author of the 
Buddha Charitra to defty the use of virtaé or intellect. To oppose 
these ancient notions was, I conceive, the especial object of those who, 
by laying due stress on Karma and Yatna, gave rise to the Kadrmika 
and Vutaika schools. But that these latter entertained such just and 
adequate notions of 's providence, or man’s free will, as we are 
ilitr with, it is not sary to suppose, and is-altogether impro- 
bable. None such they could entertain if, as I believe,sthey adopted 1. 
‘the more general principles oftheir predecessors. The ideal theory | 
or denial of the reality of the versatile world, has, in some of its . 
numerous phrases, a philosophical foundation ; but its prevalence and 
popularity among the Buddhists are ascribable principally to that enthu- 
siastic contempt of action for which these quietists are so remarkable. 
Their passionate love of abstractions i is another prop of this theory. 4 


3 






cope with such extravagancies as these: but it would seem we | must call the one 
doctrine material, the other, immaterial, idealism. __ 

The phenomena of the Préjnikas are sheer energies of matter, those of the 
Karmikas, are sheer (human) — — — net the rs rest on 
general grounds—those of the latter, on — 
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APPENDIX A. 


Detailed Enumeration of some of the principal Attributes of A'pt Buppga, re- 
Served to in the proceeding Quatations undemthat Head, 


- , e 
<eifaweraatfa | : 
Saige aaingearat ⁊ | 
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eraratheawmar «2 Si ve 
metre 1y 0 oyalewawatraqy — — i, 5 
Surawaqaar vo fdeqaaarar to 
CHT VAT ⁊ | faniactaar ze * 
CeceryaT tO yUraefeacswar 8 
smiviucsar 8e ywafsewar 8 
Ta CaT Ru fieeaat X¢ Wear {oe | 
SHEmAT 8 <ufraraaifaar qe. ⸗ 
_ saifacwe-wrar et¢ waqarftaenar x i 1 
— See NSS RQ: 
ee wulfa arate | 
ts qiaratenr «| fevrraar 8 Waawar & 
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oo Quotations from original Sanscrit ([Fss. 


wwitafear ec wefewrewafra ae 
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APPENDIX B. 


Classified Enumeration of the principal Objects of Bauddha Worship. 
Ekdmndya. 
Upéya. 
“Adi-Buddha. 
Mah&-Vairochana. 
Ekamndyl, 
Prajna. ., 
Prajn&-paramité. 
Dwaydmndya. 
i. 2. 
. Upéya. Prajna, { Root of theistic doctrine, 


i. 2. 
Prajna. Upaya. { Root of atheistic ditto. 


Troydmndaya. 

2. fae ak 
Dharma. Buddha. Sangha. 
2. 1. 3. 
Saggha. Buddha. Dharma. 
7. a 3. 
Buddha. Dharma, Sangha. 
Pancha-Buddhamnéya. 


4. 2. I. 3. 5. 
Amitabha. d&kshobhya. Vairochana. Ratoasambhava. Amoghasiddha. 
Pancha-Prajnadmnayl. 
+. 2. i. 3. 5. 

Pdndark. Lochané. Vajradbdtwisvari. Mamaki, Tard. 
Pancha-Sanghamnaya. 

4. 2. 1. 3. 5. 
Padmap&ni. Vajrapaoi. Samantabhadra. Ratnapdini. Viswapé4ol. 
Pancha-Sangha- Pr ajndmndyl. 


4. 2. l. 3. 5. 
Bhbrikuti-tar&4. Ugratérd. Sitatar4. Ratoatirh. Viswatdra. 
Matdntara-Pancha- Buddhamnéya. 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
Vairochana. Akshobhya. Ratnasambhava. Amitibha. Amoghasiddha. 
: Matdntara-Pancha- Projnadmndyl, - 


. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
Vajradhdtwisvari. Lochané. MaéAmaki. Pandaré, Tiara. 
Matdatara-Pancha-Sanghamndya. 


a * 3. > > 
Susaitsbindre. ~ Vejcepdal.! Rateapdal: — — 
Matdntara-Pancha-Sangha-Prajndmndyl. 

1. 


2, 3s 4. 5. 
Sitatér4. Ugratérd. Ratnatéri. Bhrikutitéré. Visvatérd. 
Matdntara-Pancha-Buddhémnaya. 
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x agente 

m 3. 6. 

¥ sjradiétetevast: — Mémaki, Péndaré, Tics. Vajrasatwétmiké.” 
Shat-Sanghamndya. . 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
Samanstabhadra. Vajrapéni. Ratnapéini. Padmapéoi. Viswapéni. Ghantapéni. 


Madnushiya-Sapta-Buddhamnéya. 


1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 6. 7- 
Vipasyi. Sikhi. Viswabhé. KakG@tsanda. Kanakamuni. Kdsyspa. S4kyasinha. 


Matdantara-Manushtya-Sapta-Buddhamndya. 


6. 4. 2. : 1. s. 5. 7. 
Késyapa. Kakdtsanda. Sikhi. Vipasyi. ViswabhG. Kanakamuni. Sdkyasinha. 


Prajna-Misrita-Dhydani-Nava-Buddhadmndya. 
," oot 2. j Uo] ° * 
Akshobhya. Vairochana-Vajradh&twisvari. Ratnasambhava. 


5. 6. 4. 5. 7. 9. 
 Péndaré. Lochané. Amitébha. Amoghasiddha. Mémaki. Tard. 
Dhyani-Nava-Buddhamndya. 


4. 2. 1. 8. 5. 
Amitébha. Akshobhya. Vairochana. Ratnoasambhava. Amoghasiddha. 


8. 6. 7. 9. 
Vajradharma, Vajrasatwa. Vajraréja. . Vojrakarma. 
Dhydani-Nava-Prajnamna4yi. 


4. 2. -- ib 3. 8. 
Pdodar&é. Lochané. VajradhAtwisvari. MaAmaki. Tira. 


8. 6. 7. 9. 
 Dharmavajrioi. Vajrasatwdtmiks. Ratoavajrini. Kaymavajrin\. 
Dhydni-Nava-Sangharmnadyah. 
4 = 4. y . 3 * 5 . 
PadmapAni, | —— — Viswapéni. 


ini. Ghastap&ai. Mantpéni. ——— 
— — ete —A 


Maitreya. Avalok Keawara, — 


— a, PF “a 
-Manjughosha. Samantabhadra Vajeapéni. Sarva-nivarana-vishkambbi. 


“Kshitigarbha. — 


Nave Buddhdandyéna.m ele Nava-Dharmamndyah Paustakah Buddha-Dhar- 
“i 9 fe a ¢dian Mélam. 


» Prajnt-phramith. 
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Dasabniiatsware. 
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Misrita-Nave-DharmamndydGh. 
4. 2. Vea, 3, 5. 
Péndaré. Lovhan&. Vajradhb&twiswari-" M&émaki. Tard. 


5. 6. 7- 9. 
Pratyangiré. Vajrasatwitmiks. Vasundheré. Gubyeswart. 
a VSR Ae ee a h. 


4. 5. 
Sikhi Ratangarbha. Dipankara. Vipaayi. Viswabbu. a 


6. 7. 9. 
— Kakutsanda. Kanakamuni. SdAkyasinha, 
2 Mdnushlyd.Nava-Buddhdmndyadbl. 
= y. 2. 3. 4. 6S. 
— Dipankara. Ratnsgarbha. Vipasyi. Sikhi. Viswabba. 


“6. 7. Ss. 9. 
Kakutsanda. Kanakamuni. Ka&syapa. Sakyasinha. 
Mdnushiya-Nava-Prajadmndéyl. 


- T. - S. 4. 5. 
Jwélavati. Lakshanavati. Vipasyanti. Sikhémélinf. Viswadharé. 


6. aé &. 9. 
Kakudvati.. Kantbanamélint. Mahidhar&é. Yasodharé. 
Nava Bhikshu-Sanghdimndyah. 


}. a2. 3. 4. 5. 
Pradipeswara, Ratoaréja. Mahdéinati. ~ Ratnadbaré. A’'k&saganja. 


6. : 8. . 
Sakalamangala. —— Dharmodars, haxata: 
s * — Iti Sri-Eka@mndyéidi-Naradmndya-Devatadh Samdptanh. 
N.B. The authority for these details is the Dharma Sangraha, or cafalogue 
—— of the terminology of Bauddha system of philosophy and religion. 





S's III —Notes explanatory of a Collection of Geological Specimens from 
make the Country between Hyderabad and Nagpur. By J. G. Ma.coimson, 
| Assistant Surgeon, Madras Establishment. Pl. V. 


oi a5 Thad the pleasure of forwarding from Madras, a selection of geolo- 
2 — collected in May, 1833, between the cities of Hyderabad 
. a . Iregret, that circumstances prevented my doing this 
Te sooner, and that the notes in explanation of the localities whence they 
were ‘obtained, must now be short and imperfect; I hope, however, 
‘that the specimens themselves will be of use in illustrating the geology. 
a tract of country hitherto undescribed, and which connects the 

















ge tions ons of the south-east of the Deccan, with those in the neigh- 
= a ood of the valley of the Narbada. J 


* — my inability to identify, describe, and figure the numerous 
4 the town of Hingangh4t, 47 miles” south of Nagpur, and the 
rtance of these, in reference to the questions as to the relative 
— — the great trap — —— the Deccan, a and of the west: of 
ndia 4 —— of eve — 
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discovered in the tract of country between the Godavery. 
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they appear universally to rest; I am induced, contrary to my former 
intention, to take to England with me, those specimens of which 
there are no duplicates. The separation of the collection would ergatly 
lessen its value, by depriving me of the opportunity of comparing, 

‘with"each other, and with arranged collections, the fragments of those 
of which duplicates were not preserved, and of thus restoring the 
fossils of which no perfect specimen was found. A selection of the 
most. perfect were,, also, sent to Mr, Lyexu, but as he considers it 
requisite that. humerous species should be ascertained previous to 
arriving at any conclusion as to the age of the fossiliferous rocks, it 
may be for the advantage of Indian geology, to submit the rest of the 
specimens to him; and on the characters being determined, to return 
a portion of them to India. There are, however, a sufficient number 
of duplicates to illustrate the outlines of the geology of the interesting 
tract of country referred-to, and to connect the singular phenomena 
observed, with others, to the west and cast of the route, and in the 
countries of the peninsula to’ the south, and the Bengal provinces to 
the north. The outline map includes several places, inserted in the 
plans published along with Dr. Voysry's papers and Captain Jenxin’s 
Account of the Mineralogy of Nagpur, p. 199, of thee 18th volume of 
the Asiatic Researches; the interval between which, it will assist in 
filling up. LI shall seldom use mineralogical terms, except I have had 
an opportunity of comparing the specimens with those collected by 
persons well acquainted with the science; and when they do occur, 
an examination of the specimens will afford the means of correcting 
any errors that be fallen into. The geological relations of the 
strata were with as much care as the nature of. the’ country 
permitted, anal no exertion was spared in tracing them as far as pos· 
sible, both on the plains, at the foot of the hills, and their most 
‘inaccessible summits. My avocations however were unfavourable, and 
a person more at leisure would find an ample field to reward his labours. 

He must, however, be prepared to pursue his examinations in the height 
of the hot season, when the grass and wood jungle are less luxuriant, 

ane the plains free from their covering of jawari and other grain. 

. Some account has already been published* of the country between 
Masulipatam and Hyderabad, on which I had not an opportunity of 
making many observations. One or two points, however, deserve to 
be noticed, as the specimens collected in this part of the route are 
, 1 north of H bad as far as Nirmal, ; and throw 
son W ch important inferences have deen 
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At page 70, volume ii, of the Gieanines 1x Scrence, a desire is 
expressed by a gentleman at home, stated to be of high scientific 
acquirements, that specimens should be collected from the face of the 
hill of Beirwarah, where it has been cut through by the Kistnah 
river; and the author of the queries seems to be impressed with a 
belief, that a lake had formerly existed some way above it, towards 
Warapilly. The distance, however, between the Warapilly ghat and 
Beirwarah, is considerable; and I do not think,,that there are any 
decided appearances at the former of the blue limestone of the clay- 
slate formation* having constituted the margin of a lake. The strata 
at the upper part of the rising ground to the north of the river are as 
hard as those lower in the valley, or on the opposite bank. A specimen 
of this rock, ofa pure white color, and of great hardness, which | broke 
from the summit of the ascent above Warapilly, well known to travel- 
lers from the difficulty of riding over the large smooth slabs of marble, 
and which would have been admirably adapted for lithographic purposes, 
had it been free from minute crystals of quartz, was sent to you about 
three years ago by Captain Sarna of the Madras Engineers. The 
junction of this rock with the granite to the north, could not be 
seen, the countr% being flat, and covered withlow jungle. Jaspers and 
fragments of trap are found in the bed of the river, and the granite to 
the north is intersected by numerous dykes of greenstone, usually run- 
ning from S. E. by E. to N. W. by W. To the south of the river, 
the country is lower, and for some way beyond the town of Dachapilly, 
the limestone, usually dipping slightly to the south, continues to be 
the surface rock; which, whenever I have met with it, on the Kistnah, 
at Cuddapah, near Auk, and the diamond minesof Banganapilly, and 
at Tarputri in Bellary, or in the neighbourhood of the Wurdah, affords 
the best indications of success to experiments in boring ; ; copious springs 
spontaneously rising from it, or being — interstices. between 
its nearly horizontal strata. 

At Beirwarah, the river Kistnah a to have. cut ‘a channel 
through the short ridge of hills, which terminates on. either side in 
rather ‘precipitous cliffs, and admits the stream into the pgs Bo 
lains extending to the mouths of the Kistnah and — — 
the country has much the appearance of having once been an _exten- 
sive h ce, the bottom of which now forms ‘the rich. plain extending to 
ly to to ) the N. W., and Munglegherry to the sont of the river. I 
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is probably here, that Captain Herserr’s correspondent observed that 
the ‘ hardness and composition of the rock appeared to differ, accord- 
ing to the pressure they have been subjected to."" I believe, that, spe- 
cimens of the rocks of the bottom of the hill, have been sent to the 
Asiatic Society by Dr. Benza, and that they are composed of the pecu- 
liar gneiss of the coast. Felspar is common, and some of the varieties 
possess considerable beauty. There are the remains of a rock pagoda 
cut in a mass of compact felspar, above the road, leading along the 
edge of the precipice over the river, portions of which have fallen, the 
natural fissures of the rock exposing it to thistkind of decay. On the 
top of the hill the soft friable white rock, No. 2*, is found, and is carried 
away by the natives for the purpose of whitening the walls of their 
houses. It corresponds exactly with specimens from Vizagapatam, 
described as gneiss by Herne, and containing imperfect garnets. It 
is not, however, either its site as lying above other rocks, or its ex- 
posed situation, that has led to its decay, so mych as the composition of 
the ridge where the edges of the strata rise to the south. The strata 
dip at a very considerable angle a little to the south of east. A care- 
fal survey of the hills from the summit shows, that they are short 
insulated ranges, such as are found over the Circars ‘and other tracts, 
rising from a level country; and that had a lake existed in the plain 
above, every slight rise of the river would have carried its waters 
round their shoulders to the north and south. The rise in the line of 
bearing of the strata of the hill north of the river, and the appearance 
of that to the south, do not support the opinion that the lake was 
drained by the river deepening its channel. I do aot know whether 
it can be supposed to derive any support from a tale told of the river 
god (Krishna) having induced the patron of the hill, who seems to be 
a form of Shiva, to permit him to get his head through, and that then 
he forced a passage. The granitic hills of Condapilly are seen a few 
miles to the N. W.; andi in the midst of the plain, rising out of it 

‘an island, are some great masses of hornblende rock, No, 6; ; and 
Dr. ‘Bunz informs” me ‘that he saw dykes of the same kind of green- 
t. sing through the gneiss at Beirwarah. A mile and a half 
farther on the road to “Hyderabad is a quarry of granitic rock, devoid 
‘of hornblende, and containing only | a very little felspar and a few scat- 
tered garnets. A little beyond this, the rocks assume the decided cha- 
racters of the great granite formation of the Deccan, with which Dr. 
‘Voyser's papers have made your readers acquainted. The geological 
structure of the Circars is in nothing: so peculiar,’ ae in the extensive 
Dyer 7 oa Ae ee 

* The numbers refer to specimens deposited in the — Cabinet. =." at 
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distribution of the singular sandstone-like gneiss described by Herne} 
and which, in hand specimens, .-it is often impossible to distinguish 
from the sandstone also found in many localities: and I do not know 
a more interesting subject of inquiry, than that of ascertaining whe- 
ther this singular rock is metamorphic, and the sandstone altered by 
the intrusion of the great masses of porphyry so commonly found 
near these equivocal rocks, and by the numerous greenstone dykes and’ 
masses scattered over the whole of these districts. The diamond mines 
of Mulavelly are at no great distance from Condapilly, to the right of 
the road, situated in a basin between hills covered with jungle. The 
sides of which, one-third from the top, were found by Dr. W. Davip- 
son to be strewed with a sandstone conglomerate; but he was pre- 
vented getting to the top by the approach of night. Fragments of 
this are found in the gravel, of which I believe specimens have already 
been sent to the Society, intermixed with much kankar: and from 
some pits in the valley, most of the lime used in the district is pro- 
eured. The soil of the country on the Hyderabad Military road, after 
leaving the alluvial plain above Beirwarah, is formed of decomposed 

, but contains much lime. This admixture, and the kankar 
—— are probably of recent origin; as I observed, in a valley to the 
right of the road north of the hill fort of Yeralagundah, about 18 miles 
from Beirwarah, a stream trickling over granite rocks, and depositing 
lime on all the branches and rocks around. Some pieces of stone of 
considerable size have thus been formed, and recent specimens, con- 
taining remains of branches, or of grass, easily crumble to pieces, and 
are carried away by the st.eamy) The source of the spring I was pre- 
vented from ascertaining, by the approach of night; and as an excuse 
for leaving this and other interesting circumstances» unexplored, 1 
must state, that being in Medical charge of the European regiment, — 
during a sickly season, 1 could not command, my own time — * — 
or sufficient leisure. 

_ The character of the granite of the Deccan continues weil: — 
throughout | the remaining part of the route to Hyderabad, and dykes. 
and imbedded masses of a fine crystalline greenstone or. hornblende — 
rock of great hardness are frequently seen. ‘These last have o 
ally ir x shapes, | and in one or two instances, that of the italic 
r ¢ yer irregular curve; and near Secunderabad, they appear to be 

ted d with the dykes, in the neighbourhood of which they are 

iS a frequently observed, that the various — 

i of the granite in the neighbour ; 

—— —— distinct crystal 
often 
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granite, was in others more loosely connected, and easily separated by 
the progress of decomposition, leaving rounded cavities in the rock. 

A circumstance of more importance, however, is the occurrence of 
the beds of kankar in this tract, being, as far as I have observed, al- 
Ways near some of the greenstone dykes or beds, and frequently under 
Or intermingled with masses of granite, which is in a rapid state of 
decay: these are usally rounded, partly from the progress of decomi- 
position, and sometimes from the tendency to concentric forms, which 
it occasionally undoubtedly assumes. ~ The small detritus if in some 
places accumulated to a great depth, and-it Was beep stated by Dr. 
Curistie, that this debris is, at a considerable depth, again corf®bli- 
dated by pressure. In the Edinburgh Journal of Science, 1828-29, this 
is also mentioned asa fact, common to the rocks of other parts of 
India. With every respect for his authority, I cannot avoid the con- 
viction, that the inference was founded on imperfect observation, and 
that it has since been employed in Europe, in sypport of an ill-founded 
theory. | 

No. 15, is “ Mburrum” or gravel found in deepening a well at 
Bolaram, (six miles from Secunderabad,) upwards of 50 feet deep, 
during the very dry season of 1832, and is not in the Slightest degree 


consolidated. A loose block, which had resisted decomposition, was 


found above it, and contains mica, (No. 15,) a rare ingredient in the 
granite of Hyderabad. Much of .the debris at Secunderabad is, how- 
ever, consolidated by lime, which is geen to agelutinate the fragments, 
or to pass in vein-liké lines or nodules through the gravel. Occa- 
sionally there are only a few fragments’of quartz or felspar scattered 
through the kankar, or they appear to be inserted into the surface, as 
in No. 10, which is extremely hard. Generally, however, the agglu: 
tinated gravel is friable, and the cement less obvious. The debris is 
also sometimes united into pulverulent masses, by the oxidation of the 
iron contained in the sienite ; but this takes place at the surface, and 
seldom acquires any great degree of hardness. Specimens of the 
granite in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad are numbered 14; and 

the appearance of the surface of that polished by the continual passage — 
of hyenas, in the entrance of the caverns formed in the pile of gneiss’ 
or granite of the “ Chita hill," near the cantonment, has been 
described in the Ist volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, (No. 
12.) The greenstone occasionally has distinct crystals of felspar 
scattered through it, without the porphyry thus formed, losing the 
remarkable degree of toughness possessed by the black rock ; but, as 


observed by Sir H. Davy, the decomposition of the felspar is more 


‘rapid than of the other purts, (No. 19.) The greenstone is familiarly 
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of this Iast mentioned mineral, which had been imbedded between the 
concentric nodules, were picked up (No. 67). At the bottom of the 
hill, the basalt loses its concentric form, and occurs in tables or laminx, 
having the appearance of having been subjected to violent forces. It 
sounds under the hammer when struck. Various specimens of the 
trap are much loaded with iroa, sometimes in grains of a reddish brown 
colour; at others, it appears as if it had been partially smelted, and is 
not very different in its appearance from some examples of laterite: 
Much of the “ kankar’’ that abounds in the soil is coloured with iron, 
while other portions are pcrfectly white; it is not, however, confined 
to the soil, as it was observed to have formed between two laminw of 
the basalt, and by the gradual deposition of the lime, to have nearly 
broken up the upper stratum. From between some of the vertical 
fissures in the tables, and round the large rounded masses that occur 
in them, a formation of “ kankar’’ projects 1a several places half a foot 
from the surface of the rock. It was evident, that the water loaded 
with lime, percolating throuzh the alluvial blatk soil, or through the 
Tock iteelf, gradually deposits the earth, where its accumulation is 
‘favoured by circumstances, of which the most important is the occur 
‘rence Of an ifspervious rock or soil below that supplying the lime; 
‘and this explains the absence of organic remains in this recent forma- 
tion, except where, in soils rich m lime, it forms round the roots of 
‘plants, and unites with itself, here and there, a fresh-water shell, No. 
“47, is a specimen illustrative of these views, taken from the south bank 
‘of the Godavery. The rock over which the river flows is granite, 
‘intersected by some great dykes of greenstone, (No. 44,) whose surface 
“has @ smooth metallic coating where washed by the stream: They 
‘project eight or ten feet, and are divided into numerous rhomboidal 
masses by fissures, into which lime has been deposited; and in’ the 
“bed of the river, numerous fragments of caleedonies, zeolites, and other 
“minerals found in fvoleanic rocks, are partially cemented by lime. The 
“Banks are mostly composed of black cotton soil, and the lower part is 
“covered with small irregular loose slabs, resembling the dried cow-dung 
“aed for fire ; Which are found im situ: projecting from the bank, and 
— — portions formed round. the roots of plants 
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table land. From this hill to four or five miles north of Nirmul (a 
large town nine, miles north of the Godavery) as in almost all other 
parts of the peninsula, is intersected by numerous greenstone dykes, 
which generally run from N. by W. to S. by E. These dykes are of 
great importance to the agriculture of the country, as the granitic soil 
is extremely thin and poor, except in the valleys, where the clay form- 
ed by the decomposed felspar accumulates, and bears fine crops of 
rice, for which water is collected in tanks, often in a great measure form- 
ed of natural mounds of rounded or angular fragments of greenstone, 
which is little subject to decomposition. At Jakrampilly, there 15 a 
remarkable dyke of this kind, which can be traced for Several miles by 
a series of tanks on one side of it; it 1s also remarkable in exhibiting, 
where it rises into a small hill near the village, the gradual transition 
‘ of the granite into the greenstone, and in the latter, having a tendency 
to split into regular forms. When once a fissure, however small, is 
formed, the rain washes a gradually increasing portion of lime and 
other soluble parts of its surface into the interstices, until the masses 
are separated, in which the alterations of temperature probally assist. 
It is difficult to accouat for the manner in which the greenstone passes 
into granite in this instaace ; but it is evident, that it has been raised 
by the granite above the continuation of the dyke at either end of the 
hill... 1 have been more minute in the description of the hill of Nug- 
ger. principally with the view of affording some information relative to 
the distinction of the basalt ridges, which have burst through the gra- 
nite of the Deccan, from the greenstone dykes, which are of such frequent 
occurrence... ‘The presence of olivine; the soft. wacke in which the 
globular basalt is embedded ; the less crystalline structure ; the pas- 
sage into amygdaloid containing calcedonies, zeolites, &c. and the gra- 
nite in the neighbourhood of all the smaller masses of basalt, differing 
little from. that at a distance, may perhaps be sufficient to distinguish 
these important rocks from each other. The separation of the differ- 
ent ingredients of - the granite into large crystals, and the insulated 
* — ſouud in it near the dykes, prove, that —* rock 
been softened b heat ; but judging from the appearance and great 
* — dykes, Ido not think that they were of gsau- 
oran: mation..with the rock through which they pass. — Near 
dhe Secunderabad, a smooth, wall-like dyke of white gra- 
ro sh the sienite. .·. We cth cats te ep Piesil peice ; 
, 21 miles ** Jakrampilly, these dykes, occur. on 
| is. much separated into its: — 
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colour; but good specimens could not bé removed. Veins of quartz also 
occur at Balcondah, with turbid milky spots, as if altered by heat, and 
large imbedded crystals, (No. 42.) 
* Sichel Hills; locally known as the Nirmul range. 

' Nirmul is surrounded by granite hills, containing much hornblende 
and a little schorl; and the summits of some of them appear to resem- 
ble the greenstone of Jakrampilly, but they were not examined. After 
passing some small ranges of hills, the ascent of the Nirmul chain 
eommences five or six miles north of the town, and the road continues 
amongst lofty hills covered with forest, by a succession of ascents and 
descents, for 40° miles, when it descends by the Muklegandy ghat to 
the town of Ejidlabad, nearly on the level of the flat country of Berar. 
» The southern ascent of Nirmul ghat, is the most deep and difficult, 
the hills not rising in a series of terraces as they do to the north; yet 
it is not easy to ascertain the precise direction of the part of the hill 
range over which this pass leads, on account of the projecting spurs 
and low hills at their base, the thick forest with which it is covered, 
and from its having something of a curved form: The general direc- 
tion is from W. N. W. to E. 8S. E., which corresponds with that of 
the Sichil range, to which these hills belong, and which extends 
from the great lake water of Lonar to the neighbourhood of Munga- 
pett, where the silicious fossil wood (marked ‘fossil wood,” Munga- 
pett), was found in 1828. On approaching the hills, the granite is 
observed to become soft, and to decompose rapidly. In the bed of a 
stream it has a remarkable concentric appearance, which was also ob- 
served in the centre of the hills south of Thitnoor, where it is covered 
by trap, on which fossils were found. No schistose rock was found 
here, but 20 miles to the east of Nirmul, and a few miles south of the 
mountains, hornblende slate occurs on the granite, and along with it the 
magnetic iron ore described by VorseY in. the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, vol. II. It is not a sand, as might be inferred from his de- 
&cription; but the grains of iron are either mixed with the hornblende 
er oceur in a sandstone-looking gneiss, from which the hornblende had 

ared. Specimens of the rock, which I saw dug up, and of the 





disappeared. | 

sand formed by pounding it on protruding masses of granite, are fors 
warded. The softer pieces were at once reduced to powder, while the 
harder were first roasted ; ‘and the one was then > easily separated by 
washing in small shelving hollows dug in the clay. It is then melted, 
and its quality said to be improved ‘by using teak branches: the iron 
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dip and direction are in no two places the same. Here also, the granite 
was seen, in the bed of a torrent, in thin concentric scales, not unlike 
the extremities of petrified trees, caused by the unequal waste of ghe 
component parts, the quartzeprojecting unaltered. 

On approaching the hills, the soil gradually became black, with scat. 
tered. fragments. of calcedonys and at the first part of the ascent, 
which is for some distance very gradual, a singular fragment (No. 49) 
of semi-vitrified matter was met with, containing small white crystals 
of felspar. It could not be distinguished froma picce of granite fused 
in a steel furnace, with which it wascompared by Dr. Vorsrer. At the 
same place there were fragments so muchdike iron Slag, that till I 
found them in a large mass resembling a dyke, I supposed that they 
were the product of a furnace, (No, 49.) The granite continues the 
surface rock a little further, passing into a black hard basalt, inter- 
mixed with many white spots, apparently of felspar; but Isaw none of 
them rounded or distinctly crystallized, forming amygdaloid or green- 
stone porphyry, such as occur at the lower part of the pass leading to 
Eidlabad.. On ascending the last part of the base of the hills, the 
surface was strewed with calcedonies, quartz, (No. 52) and other 
minerals of the same family, and amongst them, a fewefragments of a 
softish white clayey and silicious stone, containing small shells of fresh 
water families. The trap then became softer, more vesicular with 
calcedonies, zoolites, &c. imbedded, and the surface covered with tabular 
erystals of the same kind as those so remarkable in the Poonah trap rocks; 
and latterly concentric, the external layers decomposing, and the nucleus 
lying in a soft greenish wacke. I spent several hours in asgending the 
highest points of the range, but was unable to discover any beds of fossil 
shells ; large blocks of quartz were, however, observed, with a singu- 
larly angular surface, and sometimes with fine capillary crystals, much 
of which was found with the fossil fragments ; and afterwards, inthe 
same position and partaking of the characters of the fossiliferous 
masses found in siti. These blocks were seen extending along the 
ent of the hill. at. the same level as if they had been forced,out of 
as if the basalt, when erupted, had covered, 
y melted 1 the bed. on which it lay, and thus caused the sin- 

urance of. those blocks. The highest summit east of the 

a. some, horizontal: strata, having some resemblance to 

one th 1 ad been altered and blackened by heat; what its real 
nature was could determine. 

Ss pa X by the road, are arranged. in terraces mits 

‘summits, rising now and then into, conical eleva- 

c ed or flat tops, and inclosing narrow valleys, abounding 
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in streams, or smal] table lands with water every where near the 
surface. On some of the ridges, the globular basalt becomes columnar, 
near which no trace of fossils, and hardly any calcedonies have béen 
found. A thick wood and grass jungle*composed of very different 
plants from those most common on the granite hills, cover the whole 


tract, and render it unhealthy for the #reater part of the year. In a - 


deep valley, about the middle of the hills, where the Kurm or Kurram 
river passes throuch them, the basalt is seen to rest on friable granite, 
(as near Nirmul to the south and Eidlabad to the north, and at one or 
two other places, ) and a level plain of considerable extent and deep 
black colour extends to gitchoda to the neighbourhood of the shelly 
rock. The fossils were first found at Munoor, and between that village 
and Thitnoor, which is near the top of the Maklegandy phaut. The 
ost emarkable were found in the beautifal grey chert*, which either 
jects from the basalt in which it is imbedded, or rests in large 
blocks on the surface. The side on which they rest is remarkably 
smooth and even, while the others are rough and covered with bivalve 
shells of great size, and some of them having the epidermis still entire, 
resembling a recent bed of shells on the sea shore. <A few univalves 
also occur converted into flint, and it is remarkable, that one small 
bivalve, thus altered, retains its colours. The masses are evidently in 
sit, aml have probably been consolidated by the basalt, with which 
they are surrounded, or on which they rest: Some specimens exhibit 
& mixture of sand and ate erely slightly agglutinated and intermixed 
with fragments of shells / the greater part is converted into chert 
spotted with fragments, or containing the shells in a perfect state; in 
other places, the materials have arranged themselves into an enamel-_ 
like substance around irregular cavities containing fine erystals of 
purplish quartz, and in one specimen a formation of calespar has taken 
place. Throughout the rock perfect bivalve shells, both closed or open, 
occur in the situation in which they had lived-and been entombed. 
The most perfect are closed, and some of them are easily separated 
from the rock to which they are slightly united at a few points only ; ; 
they | are filled with the stone, mixed with fragments of minute shells, 














and. some ‘are entirely converted into chert, which retains the form 


— of the ligaments so completely as almost to lead one to expect to to 
to open them. 
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—  Munoor and Thitnoor, masses of red chert. project “from 
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lying loose on the surface, and abounding in shells of various families. 
(See specimens.) . Those in the green crystalline mass, resembling an 
ore of copper, were in many instances converted into quartz crystals, 
retaining the perfect form of the shells; one of these of exquisite 
beauty, which has been unfortunately broken, was found in the interior 
of a larger one: others were imbedded in a tough white clay rock, so. 
soft as to soil the fingers. The greatest part consisted of a siliceous 
rock, partly converted into a black bitumjnous flint, or a coarse quartz, 
~ partially altered into calcedony, into which the majority of the shells, 
were converted. Some, on the contrary, retamed the structure of the 
shell unaltered, and effervesced with acids. 

Amongst these, the fragments containinggthe fossil feeds of chal 
associated with fresh-water shells, were foun The gyrgenites were 
not observed at the time the specimen was g bores but the rock to 
which it belonged could not be far distant, as the shells are of the 
Same species as in other specimens, having a similar mineralogic 
structure. In other fragments, remains of grasses appearing half con 
sumed were seen; and in the large protruding mass of red chert, 
containing shells converted into calcedony, I discovered what I take, 
to be the tooth of an herbiyorous quadruped. A few of the shells I 
believe to be marine, and at the distance of half a mulg, the principal 
masses of grey chert, containing the large marine shells, were f found, 3 

On descending towards Thitnoor, granite is seen at one place, and 
above, much quartz, having a slag-like surface of the kind seen above 

Nirmul occurs. A few specimens of black chert; with shells, were 
picked up in the bed of a nulla at Thitnoor, where it was also found 
in n sit, A loose piece of reddish and green flint, with shells, was also 
met with i in a ravine three miles further north. Much lime and kankar 












“was here ‘mixed with the black soil, or was deposited in the vater⸗ 
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courses ; : the ‘greater part probably derived from the decomposed basalt, 
or from such layers of a soft white limestone, as were found between 
the  lamine of basalt, in digging pits to obtain water for the troops, 
when encam ed at Etchoda. A compact stratified limestone, however, 
cours in the vi in ity. 
e pass fro m Thitnoor, called the Muklegandy ghat, ‘is formed 
seve ge ral tere F rraces, of a which three only are remarkable, and a stee 
t “The surface rock of the second terrace is. 9 
veh, wi —— e, which appeared to be consolidated i in nodules, 
ese brs Saha found to consist of a great variety 0 of shells, 
— € , but — to remove entire, forming | a rock of a 
“rys alin — ata a are horizontal, and in one place, where 


th: OU gh by a torr nt, the Fook is 12 feet “thick, a — 
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rest directly on granite of a reddish color. The shells are of very vari- 
ous forms : several belong to the genus Ostrea of Linna2us ; one very 
perfect Cardia was entire, both valves being connected, and one frag- 
ment, of a very large shell, has the water-worn appearance often seen 
on the sea-shore. The edges of the large shells are harder than the 
rest of the rock, and stand out from it, which has led the natives to 
compare its surface to the impression left by the feet of sheep, and to 
name it ‘‘ Bakri ke paun ka patthar.’’ Over the surface, many frag- 
ments of basalt, calcedonies, &c. are scattered, derived from a lofty 
spur of the higher point of the mountain, which rises precipitously 
from the terrace within a few hundred feet of the fossil strata, A very 
remarkable mass of soft peperino, resembling ashes, of which a specimen 
is forwarded, seemed to proceed from the limestone, where it begins to be 
lost amongst the debris of the mountain; and amongst the loose frag 

sents, were some very tough clayey stones, having the forms of small 
mnivalve shells adhering and embedded. 

The facts above described, and the nature of the different fossil beds, 
more especially this great accumulation of marine shells resting imme- 
diately on granite, and the fossil seeds of chare, now perhaps first found 
in India, leave no doubt on my mind, that this wild mountain country, 
now covered with a dense forest, had once been the bed of an inland 
sea Or great estuary, on whose shore the charze and associated —* 
water shells had flourished. 

On descending the pass towards Ejidlabad, the rock changes to 
— — trap, with occasional masses of greenstone porphyry; 
having large crystals of felspar imbedded. The opake milk-white 
quartz, and the beautiful white porous crystalline mineral, which accom- 
pany the fossils, were found here, and were not met with elsewhere, 
At the foot of the pass, granite re-appears, and protrudes in great 
masses from the soil, for about four panes either side of —_ town 
of Eidlabad*. tere) +S . — E 261 
“il 4 Basaltic Tract riz Eidlébid: and. — ria 

_ The greater variety of rocks that occur between Ridlébéd and. Nég- 
— and the interesting appearances they exhibit, will render it necessary 
to enter somewhat more into detail in describing the localities whence 
the specimens were collected ; ‘£0 as to afford the means of determining 
their relations to each other, and to the fossil deposits already described + 
| ell as to the great western trap formation, and'the stratified. rocks 
the north and agraths t0.cy wirlieg bvrid wdt So poe ieee 
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The bed of the small river of Eidl4béd (see map) is covered by 
numerous fragments of the argillaceous blue limestone; so well known 
as underlying the diamond breccia in the Cuddapah district south of 
the Kistnah. Three miles higher up, the stream runs over the slightly 
inclined strata of a fine white sandstone, having some quartz fragnmients 
imbedded, rising towards some lofty ranges of trap formation to the 
east, (the Manik-gurh hills*,) and are some places converted into a 

. quartz-like mass, as is seen in some of the Cuddapah sandstones. It 
3 probably rests on the blue limestone, which is seen to pass into a soft 
bluish or reddish clayslate in the bank of a stream a few miles north. 
About 10 miles N. of Eidl4bad, the limestone is foung on the surface, 
forming smooth slabs, having much calcareous spar and rock crystay 
between the strata, and in their veins through the rock, and in the 
course of the natural figures, numerous small round perforations are 
arranged in lines, and occasionally filled with soft caleareous matter. 
On a rising ground south of Zeynad, the marble had occasionally a dip 
of 40 degrees; but for the most part it was nearly horizontal, and the 
direction of the dip was quite irregular. In the nala of Zeynad, which 
runs over limestone, there is much tuff, having small pieces of the 
limestone imbedded, and evidently formed from the water of the stream 
(specimens No. 85); a similar formation is, however,found in a few 
places on the high level ground to the S. W. To the east of the village 
a gently rising ground extends nearly N. E. and S. W. for about three 
miles, and terminates in a small hill, which rises rather abruptly. The 
slope is formed of nearly horizontal slabs of marble, the edges of the 
strata being exposed by the gradual rise of the surface. In following 
the ridge to within half a mile of the little hill to which it rises, 2 
singular appearance presented itself: a dyke of perfectly vertical strati- 
fication, about three feet in thickness, projects two feet from the general 
surface; its exterior is singularly irregular and altered, the constituents 
of the rock being formed into crystalline or flint-like minerals of lime, 
argil, or silex, while the internal structure retains the characters of the 
blue limestone. On following this natural wall for about half a mile, 
it is concealed by globular basalt, which has burst through the strata, 
and in forming the termination of the little ridge, has covered the 
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in sitd, greatly broken up by the eruption of the precipitous trap ridge, 
on which it was seen. The thickness of the grass and wood jungle 
‘prevented its being traced with sufficient accuracy. Fragments of the 


same rock were also seen at Thitnoor ; and a very similar rock was 


observed in horizontal strata at Muneer, not far from some great 
blocks, containing marine fossils, in one specimen of which small 
univalve shells were found. But as this locality was only examined 


by torch light, I could form no judgment as to the formation being 


the same; although the total absence of fossils in the blue limestone, 
over extensive tracts in which I have searched for them, incline me to 
think that they @re different. 

“The relative age of the blue limestone and great trap formation, to 
which these hills belong, being ascertained by these and other facts ; it 
may be hoped, that a careful comparison of the fossils will assist in 
determining the period to which other rocks occurring to the north 
arid south belong. I have not been able to detect amongst them any of 
the Himélaya fossils; put some fragments found in indurated clay at 
Jirpoh; near the hot springs in the valley of the Nerbada, and m a 

‘from the Gawilgurh fossil rock, described by Dr. Vorsry in 

the 18th vol: of the As. Res. appear to belong to some of the same 
shells. pr aa ' 

‘The march to the Payngunga river is over a flat country of black 
soil, — * in some places by a mixture of earth derived from slate 
clay, which appears occasionally at the surface, and of the same kind as. 
that found below the limestone of Cuddapah, or which takes its: place» 
under the diamond breccia of Banganapilly. Jaspers, striped red and, 
white, are found in the black soil. Scattered over this extensive plain . 
aré a number of small conical hillocks of white kankar, apparently. 
formed by springs issuing from the centre, and now dried up: in some 
of them the apex is a little depressed. Several long straight ranges 
are seen at a distance, generally flat on the summits, but occasionally 
rising into cones, with a lengthened base, corresponding to the diree- 
tion of the hills. About half up the greatest height a remarkable line — 
extends all along, on which the summits —— rise as on a terrace, — 
of like the parallel roads of Glen Roy. ood oral ef cane fine! 
The pebbles of the Payngunga are ————— calcedonies of ared- 
dish’ color ‘and the blue limestone. No. 93 is & specimen of the — 
} sandy tuff from the banks ofthis fine river; it is found as). 
high’as 25 feet nbove the water at the fort; and is always horizontal, — 
with black soil between the layers, which are from an inch to three 
feet thick. The surface is irregular, butiseldom or ever shoots into: 
branches like the tuffa of the Godavery, and. olea occ: 
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the layers, from a deficiency of lime; in other places, it projects three 
or four feet, in consequence of the soft soil being washed away. In one. 
of the specimens, numerous recent shells are imbedded, which corre- 
spond in situation to a layer of these left in the sand by the last fallof 
the river ; and it is evident, that the tuffa is formed from the infiltra- 
tion of the lime with which the black soil and the water of the river 
abound, into layers of sand. In all these rivers, and in the stream of 
Bibbery and others running into the Godavery above Badrachellam, 
beds of limestone conglomerate, cementing agates and calcedonies, are 
continually forming. 

The country between the Payngunga and Kair Aag at all seasons 
many springs and streams of pure water; which give a lively and 
beautiful green to the vegetation, when the surrounding country is 
burned up by the scorching heats of May*. The first of these streams 
is at Lingtee, the water of which is loaded with lime, which it depo- 
sits on its bed in a thick mcrustation of tuff. Loose pieces of branches, 
petrified by lime, were found on the banks, anda wall of kankar six 
feet high in contact with No. 95, seemed to have been formed from a 
spring which had gushed from a fissure in the blue limestone, which is 
here the surface rock, and rests on a reddish, very friable slate clay, as 
is seen in a section a mile further down the stream. “The black fiint, 
No. 96, resembling anthracite, was found higher up. This stream, 
which, in the driest weather, has sufficient water to drive a mill, is said 
to have its source about six miles distant in a low range of hills, over 
which the road’ passes more to the east, a little to the north of Ur- 
juna, and three and a@ half miles from Lingtee. At this village, a 
small stream takes its rise in a hot spring, whose temperature, as it 

gushes from beneath the wall of a half ruined reservoir was, in Decem-. 
ber, 1833, almost 87°. Copious springs also rise in the bed of the 
little stream ; and globules of gas are extricated from round holes in 
the mud; but on endeavouring to collect a quantity, it was found that 
there were considerable and irregular intervals between each jet of -air, 
nor-did it always issue from the same place. The springs rise through, 
the blue limestone so often mentioned, which, in a section in the north 
bank, is seen to have been raised by some violent forces, in a very 
* singular manner, so as to form a series of irregular piked gothic arches, 
overlaid by partially broken but horizontal strata. The spaces within 
the arches are filled with fragments of the same rock, all evidently - 
forced from below. The bed of the stream has a covering of sand, 
. dame was observed of the beautiful stream at Bibbery, in the month of 
——— spt think, that it derives ite source in springs like 
those of Kair, to-be presently described. It rises in the Nirmul range, 
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which, some way below, is agglutinated by lime into a tolerably hard 
rock. The sand is derived from a quartoze sandstone, which crops out 
in two or three places from the ascent south of the spring. The strata 
are, not horizontal, but neither the dip nor line of bearing could be 
observed. 

North of Urjuna the rock is concealed by the soil as far as the 
Pindee ghat, nearly a mile distant, which passes over the steep low 
range, in which the Lingtee nulla rises. Its top is rounded, but on 
either hand, several conical summits are seen outlying from the range, 
which extends for some way from N. W.to 5. E. On leaving the 
plain of Urjunag the blue limestone disappears, and the hill is found 
to be composed of the usual black concentric basalt, the nuclei of which 
are exceedingly hard, and contain much olivine: they are imbedded in 
a soft grey or greenish wacken. I was surprised to find the road and 
a ravine descending from the hill strewed with the limestone I had left 
below, and did not quite credit the guide, who pointed to the top of 
the hill as the locality from which they came. I, however, soon came 
to it in sit&, in its characteristic large smooth slabs, which render it so 
dificult to pass on horseback. They were observed to be slightly 
convex upwards, to be very much fissured in various directions, and if 
taken in the m@ss, to have a slight anticlinal dip, although on the top 
the «labs were horizontal and several places remarkably altered, as 
if they had been half fused ; the argillaceous and siliceous matters hav- 
ing arranged themselves into beautiful streaks of a pale blue enamel, 
passing into calcedony, or crystallized in minute prisms. Some parts 
of these strata had acquired a deep black color, and a flinty hardness. 
On descending the hill on the opposite side, the same appearances 
presented themselves, and left no doubt of the limestone having been 
raised from its connections by the intrusion of the basalt, which had 
slightly bent the strata, and in doing so, had caused the numerous fis- 
sures, and the alteration of structure. North of the Pindee ghat, 
there are a number of very low rising grounds, flat on the top, and 
composed of black globular trap rocks: and on'the valleys, many large 
coarse masses of calcedony are scattered; of which, on a slight exa- 
mination, I saw none in the hills. Near this, the limestone, No. 97," 
was found in the bed of a nulla. <A little further on, there are two 
very black conical hills of trap, and at their feet, great fragments of. 
rock crystal, but of no beauty, and having cavities lined with calce~ 


dony. | From hence to Kair, the country is more level, rising however 


a little, to the. right of the road; and four miles from the Pindee 
ghat, and the same distance from Kair, | found the sandstone, Nos. 99° 
and 100. It was only seen in a small nulla where its strata appear 
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to be horizontal, and was white, red, or of a fine yellow, easily decom- 
posed, and having small metallic veins passing through its substance, 
No. 100, and in one or two places, passed into a breecia, cemented by 
lime. No other rock is found at a higher level. I had been induged 
to examine this extensive slope, as the occurrence of the blue limestone 
suggested the probability of a sandstone or breccia being found above 
it, as at Cuddapah, before I discovered the sandstone at Urjuna, and 
near Eidlabad; I was therefore much gratified by finding it, although 
different in mineralogical characters. The country did not afford any 
section, but the sandstone probably rests on the blue limestone, which 
is met with at a lower level, two miles to the north-eagy. <A mile and 
a half south of Kair*, the road crosses a small river, where there are 
some masses of travertine several yards square, which have been carried 
down by the stream: they are entirely composed of petrified branches 
and leaves, with a cement in some parts of considerable thickness, and 
more or less crystalline, or resembling kankar. 

The stream rises near the town in copious hot, springs, whose water 
is considered to be exceedingly pure and delicious ; but when taken 
from one of the springs, where it can be directly received, was found to 
be acid to the taste, and, on boiling, deposited lime, which the carbonic 
acid had held in solution. Bubbles of gas are also extrfcated with the 
water, from one of the springs. The lime separates in its course, giving 
a whitish appearance to the water of the pools, while it sparkles near 
the springs and in the rapids, as was the case also at Lingti. The 
temperature of the spring, in 1831 and 1833, was 87° and is the same 
in May, June, and December; but the difference to the feelings, aecord- 
ing to the temperature of the air, is so great, as to have led to the 
belief that it is cold in the day and hot at night ; the thermometer, 
however, showed that it was the same at 3 ep. mM. and 5 a. m. of the 5th 
June, when that of the air was 100° and 81°. The principal spring 
rises at the root of a great Banian tree below the pagoda, and is stated 
by the devotees to flow in the same profusion the whole year, which 
they account for by saying that it flows from the Ganges at Benares. 
This and other springs form a stream, that increases as its course is 
followed downwards, notwithstanding that much is directed to gardens, 
and a fine sheet of paddy in the bend of the river thus formed. About 
half a mile below the spring, the first formation of rock is found cross- 
ing the stream like a dyke, but of considerable breadth ; others more 

ih le are found lower down, and after a winding course of 24 
miles, it seems to cease. ‘The congeries of branches, roots, and even 
his ‘must not be confounded with a large place of the same 
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trees, sometimes hollow, and always in concentric rings of deposit, 

forms a beautiful sight when in masses of several tons weight. The 
strata were seen io one place to be 12 feet thick, and to rest on the 

common black alluvial soil ; near this, it had filled the original bed of 
the strearm, and forced it to find another channel : and in two places, a 
fall of three or four feet, forming a pretty cascade, seemed to be occa- 

sioned by the growth of the rock, and the wearing away of the channel 
below. The deposit often conceals the remains of plants, with a smooth 

coating of considerable thickness and firmness, frequently rounded in 
irregular sections of large circles ; in others, in nodulous forms of great 
beauty, covering over the extremities of the smaller or larger branches, 
and occasionally preserving the wood in an hermetically-sealed cavity. 

The roots of the Banian now and then pass into the empty tubes, as 
if they were the mould on which they are formed ; others probably 
form on the weeds, which flourish in the wildest luxuriance along the 
banks : one of these I found to be 24 feet in height. Recent shells, 
such as now inhabit the stream, were found in many places enveloped in 
the stone. One fine’specimen of /ymnaa was attached to the side of 
the rock, asif it had been arrested there by the deposit of stone around 
it, and “Which has taken its shape ; its fine surface, where it adhered, 
being that of the fresh shell ; while the coating exhibited the color and 
fracture of the tuffa of the hillocks south of the Payngusga, and others 


exactly similar, near the town of Kair. Roots and branches were ~ 


seen to fie in the deep water without a coating of stone; but the series 
of ob=ervations so accurately described by Mr. Lyett was completed, 
by finding where the stream fell over some rocks, a plant still living, 
whose roots were thickly interwoven, and the leaves on a level, and just 
above the water, cemented into a mass of firm white tuffa. (Specimens 
of the water and tuffa were formerly sent.) ) 

a ‘The spray scemed,-therefore, to produce the deposit more quickly ; 
but specimens of moss —— below —— were also converted 
into sharp brittle spicul- | » 

Below, some blocks were softened, an 
Amongst the petrified plants, one tree Fe t in diameter was seen : 
and also a few leaves; but these were rare, 1 suppose from their rapid 
_ decay and smooth surface ; one of them seemed to belong to a 5] 










< — seen in a pool ahove, and another seemed to be the leaf of 3 aloe. 


n some places the tuffa was sandy, and in one’ or two slightly tinged 
— * some of it had a fine crystalline appearance, and considerable 


hardness ; ; while other specimens could not be distinguished from kan⸗ 
kar. A tendency to the formation of a bluish white scum was ‘observed 


on n the surface of the still water, both here and at: Lingtee -; a slight 
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| smell resembling sulphur was also occasionally perceived ; and at the 

latter, our people procured water of a very offensive taste, although per- 
fectly clear, from a well which I did not see. 

The water abounds with animal life, and the banks are cavered with 

a profuse vegetation, amongst which many fine insects were seen; and 

in the hot season, all forms of life seem to gather round this oasis in 

the black burned-up country around, The banks and water affording 


F so much food, vast numbers of birds of different species, game, doves, 
; kinga-fishers, herons, &c. are collected” together, whose habits a nath-  ~ 
: ralist might spend months in observing, without Can AUSNE the field of 


inquiry. s 

All the springs seemed to be equally loaded with calcareous matter, 
and similar formations by springs now closed up are seen on a rising 
ground down the river. Here too, the globular trap again appeared on 
the surface in several places, of small extent ; one was a little to the 
west of the greatest formation of travertine, and another below the ford 
where the hard nuclei were surrounded by layers‘of a grey friable wacke 
like that of the Nirmul hills, and are curiously divided into compart- 
ments by tuffaceous partitions. Near to this, the blue limestone is again 
found in extensive slabs, slightly raised from its horizgntal position ; 
but as usual in no regular direction, the strata occasionally meeting 
each other at an obtuse angle. The same remark applies to the rock as 
seén to the north of the springs on the road to Won, and to almost 
every other place where [ have met with it. Near the last mentioned 
bed of basalt, Some irregularly inclined strata pf blue rock, haying a 
granular sandstone-like aspect, were seen, and at no great distance, 
large loose masses of vesicular scori# were found, (specimens Nos. 
109, 115. ) 

But the most interesting appearances are seen, in a smal) irregular 
rising ground, above the pagoda at the principal spring, which will be 
best understood by an inspection of the specimens 104. The basis of 
the rock is a tough white limestone, projecting from the gentle rising 
ground in yery irregular masses, passing into curious and beautiful 
jasperous minerals, often coated with minute rock and other crystals ; 
and the whole is perforated by large cavities, and even holes, evidently — 
formed when the Fock had been erupted in a semifluid state. Much 
tuffa is associated with these altered rocks, filling up many of. the cavi- 
ties, and having» various minerals imbedded. I believe that few places 
exhibit so, ny of of. the: most interesting effécts of volcanic action, as the. 

‘ict aroun ‘Kair ; more especially i in altering a stratified rock, 
y uniform structure, so as to form a great variety of mine- 
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rals*. A good deal of sandstone has been used in the old buildings, 
which the inhabitants stated to be brought from Sacra, five miles to the 
west. 

To the north of Kair, the limestone resumes its blue color; the soil 
is black, and a ittle further on, mixed with calcedonies, &c. In the 
nulla at Won, quartz sand, sandstone, anda mineral resembling pud- 
ding-stone were picked up; and at the foot of the hill, the remarkable 
wegetable fossil figured in the fifth number of the Madras Journal, and 
now deposited in the museum of the Bengal Society. The small hill 
of Won is composed of sandstone of different colors, red, white, and 
yellow, and waved lines of a black color from disseminated iron, pass 
through it in various directions—the composition of which is the same 
as that in which the fossil is contained, and No. 100, from between 
Urjuna and Kair. The strata have been elevated by the convulsions 
to which the rest of the dittrict has been subjected, and have a dip 
from the apex of the hill, varying from 35 to 55 degrees: their direc- 
‘tion on the southern face of the hill, is nearly from E. to W., but to 
the west they turn off towards the rising ground on which the town is 
situated, the line of bearing of the strata being from S. E. to N. W. 
The swell of the hill extends some way to the east, but the country is 
on the whole level. _ This sandstone is also found to the eastward in 
the basin of the Wurdah and Godavery, beyond Chanda. 

Sand derived from these rocks forms the soil for two miles north 
* Won : between that and the Wurdah, it consists of the basaltic 
black soil, and the gravel of that river is composed of calcedonies, 
-agates, &c. of which a calcareous conglomerate, in horizontal strata, 
two or three feet thick, has been formed, No. 123. 

_ At Waronah, white sandstone and a yellow slate, apparently belong- 
ing to the clay slate formation to whi ho Vorsrr refers the blue lime- 
‘stone, is used in building; and one ¢ from a hill five miles dis- 
tant, which I had not time to visit. Most of the pagodas between 
— ony and Chanda are built of same materials. Between 
at 
— after the 









“agtexed - strata of the red slate — seen at Lingtee, which is —— 
up, ‘and intermixed with — — of. calcareous 
BaP wes af nme, ft, — — S 
© 1n some epecimmens, the rata asthe appearance of emifaed brick, which 

- of the blue limestone little altered. * ee 
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spar, having a red _clay in the interstices. The specimen (No. R. 5) 
gives an imperfect idea of the singular appearance of this rock. At 
Dyegham, two miles further north, and about the same distance south 
from Chiknee, it is seen dipping to the west of south at a consider- 
able angle, is much fissured, and is reticulated with beautiful veins of 
calcareous spar, filling up the vertical interstices, which vary froma 


line to half an inch in breadth ; they intersect each other in all diree- 


?- 
- 


Pons without disturbance, and were evidently formed at one time. 

* To the east of this, and of the village of Chiknee, there is a very 
gentle rise of the country, and concentric basalt and great round trap 
boulders are seen wherever the soil has been removed, On this are 


found numerous great blocks of indurated clay, of remarkable hard- 


ness, and exhibiting all the varieties of that mineral of flinty slate, of 
mpact schist, and of semi-opal*. Many of theee masses are also 
ound imbedded in the basalt; and ona very careful examination, the 
inference could not be — that they owed their different appear- 
ances to the greater or less heat to which they had been exposed. 
Most of them are full of large and small univalve shells, many of 
which are of fresh-water genera. Many of, the shells are changed 
into opal, others are covered, or their shape taken and preserved by 
quartz crystals ; ; while the shells of a few can be separated unaltered, 
and effervesce with aids. The spines of the small shells are often 
insulated in cayities in the rock, and their crystalline surface is often 
very - beautiful, when examined with the microscope. Some vertebre 
and the head of 3 a fish were met with ; but from the great toughness of 
the rock, part only could be broken off, and a portion of the same 
block was converted into a red flint, with shells changed into opal. A 
large loose block of a slaty structure was found near this, containing 
fragments of very large bivalve shells of great thickness, along with 


wood converted into a black flint, intersected by fine veins of a light 
and other bivalves which had been crushed together, 


ale 0 

— — igs a — state on the upper part of the rising ground. I 
o beyond the limits of ‘correct inference, in sup- 
dese shel ‘£ have lived in a mud formed from the decompo- 
clay-slate ‘found in the ‘neighbourhood, and —— —— 

— have burst}. — > 
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_ The country to Naugri continues to be composed of basalt, which is 
in some places tabular, with green earth between the laminzw; and the 
soil is covered with calcedonies, ribbon and pudding stone, jaspers, 
resembling those found in the Nirmul hills, to which the whole cha- . 
racter of the formation remarkably assimilates, and leayes no doubt of 

their belonging to one great period of protrusive violence. 

_At Naugri, fossils like those of Chiknee are formed; and with the 
conical masses of caleedony, having a smooth flat base of cachelong, the 
centre being filled with quartz crystals and ecale spar; which were 
afterwards seen in sitd at Hingan ghat, inserted between the globular 
basalt with the™apex downwards, the peculiar appearance of the base 
being perhaps caused by slow cooling. - ; 

At Hingan ghat, a number of blotks, loose, of a black and red — 
containing silicified branches of dicotolydonous trees, and a’ very perfect 
portion of a palm (date?) tree were discovered : and the same kind of 
rock, but without fossils, protruded from the basalt a little below 
Colonel Lamsron’s tomb. The basalt was globular, but seems to have £ 
had a tendency to form five or six-sided prisms, The rest. of the 
route to Nagpoor is over a level country, from which a few insulated | 
trap hills rise abruptly, on whose summits basaltic columns are occa- ; 
sionally met with, On the south side of the small range of hills near 4 
the city, these columns are very regular, and inclined to the south, -at : 
an angle of 45°, im consequence of which many of them have fallen. 
The flat top of the hill forms a pavement of the ends of similar. co- 
lumns perpendicular to the hogizon. The round flat topped hill of 
Sitabuldee, which is accurately ribed by Vorsxy in the 18th volume 
of the As. Rs. is separated a few hundred yards from the extremity. of 
this range, and rests on a decomposing granitic rock ; its great. and © 
irregular masses show a similar tendency to crystalline arrangement, 
and thin sheets of calcedony are oundjin the joints. = 5 

To connect these observations with t o : published ; in the As, Re- 
searches and Journal, on the countries. south of the Nerbada, it is 
mecessary to mention, that at the cantonment of Kampty, eight miles 
north of N&gpoor, the sandstone is met with in the north bank of the 
Kanan river; and a mile higher up, the granite has been forced through 
: the strata, | bending or’converting them into quartz rock, The erystals of 
felspar and plates of mica are remarkably large, and mica slate’ia seen ; 

uarr ry a few hundred yards distant. Beyond this are some small — 
ra ne — near to which a conical hill of curiously 
cy —— hot springs —— has —— 
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From the summit of this volcanic rock the basaltic hill of Sitabuldee 
and others are seen to the south and west; and at the same distance 
to the north, the rounded mica slate and granitic hills of Ramtesk, 

.. Which extend into the Bengal territory south of Sagur. 
An examination of the map will impress more strongly, than any 
ching [ can urge, the importance of examining the whole’ Sichel or 
x Shesha range, from the great lake water of Lonar, (to which the atten- 
tion of your readers was <alled in the number of Journal for June, 
; -1834,) to the fossil beds of the Nirmul hills ; and from thence to Bibbery, 
the fossiliferous localities above Mungapett, and the hot springs of 
Byorah and Badrachellam. Other hot springs are “also said to be 
found in the Nirmul range, regarding which I could get no correct 

information. 

There are three other points to which it may be well to call the 
attention of such of your readers as may have an opportunity of visit- 
ing these localities, 

ist. Whether the Sichel hills really termifiate abot —— 
or are continued in broken ranges towards Rajamundry? I have long 
considered it probable that the dykes so common in the Circars are 
~ connected with the great basaltic ranges which cross the Deccan in 
nearly the same direction; and Dr. Benza has recently discovered a 
bed of marine fossils on the top of a basaltic hill five miles south of 
Rajamundry, and a little above the et ade plains of the mouths of the 
Godavery. 
~ 2nd. Whetherthe basaltic hills yr the Manj@ahrs river, on which 
/ Dr. Vorsry discovered fossils, are connected with those of Bekanur- 
pettah and Nugger above described; and whether they belong to the 
= geological period as the Nirmul hills ? 
8rd. I entertain little doub ‘that the basaltic formation of the valley 
_ of Berar and the- basin of ‘nah river, which falls into the Tapti, 
belongs to the period of eruption’ which elevated the Nirmul fossils 
from the bed of the sea; before, however, coming to this conclusion, 
with reference to the northern part of the valley, the connection be- 
‘tween ‘the localities of the Nirmul and Chiknee fossils with those of 
the Gawilgurh hills (A. R. vol. 17th) must be ascertained. 
4th. The exact relations of the crater of Lonar to the great volcanic 
t" the N. W. where fossils have not yet been met with. — 
_ thesdifficulties opposed to the investigation of the greater 
tof such wild and unhealthy tracts will probably prevent these 
desi lerata sete ‘soon supplied ; I hope that a sufficient number of orga- 
nie: ren ir Poovey — from the central point of the ‘district, 
—— "tevenabléx riencec | geologist to arrive at a tolerably correct esti- 
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mate of the relative age of part of the great trap formation of the 
N. W. of India, which the President of the Geological Society in the 
anniversary address to that body in 1833, stated to be quite unknown: 
‘no vestiges of secondary or tertiary formations having been detected 
within the region described,” 


a 


IV .— Description of a New Species of Columba. . By B. H. Honesow, _ 

- Esq. Resident in Nepal. ‘tes! AP — — 
The following description of a new species was — —— to F — 

Society six years ago, but it does not appear to have been published. 

ft has since been described as new by the Zoological Society in 1832. 

With the description went a drawing, coloured, ahd large as nature. 

Owing to the tardy appearance of the Society's quarto volume, the papers 

that did appear there bad been forestalled: thus red-billed Erolia, but 

also my Circwetus Nipalensis, take precedence, by two years, of Goutnp’s 

TVbidorhyncha Struthersii and his Hematornis Undulatus, which are the 

‘same Species under new names. Both birds are types of new genera: 

see the Journal of the Zoological Society under date Dec. 27th, 1831, 

quoted, pp. 170 and 174. I described them both two years and some 

months previquely: as the dates of the papers and the proceedings of 

ety can prove*. J 

ores. Family, Couumsrp=. Genus Columba. Species new. — 

_ Columba Nipalensis, (mihi.) * > 

This elegant species is found in the woods of the valley of Nepal. 

It is seen exclusively in the wild state, and is very shy, seldom or . « 

never entering the cultivated fields for the purpose of feeding, but 

adhering almost always to the woods, and living a ee produce; in 

the shape of grats, seeds, and berries” * 
Except in the breeding season, it gregarious, and it breeds, 

ris told, only once a year. layin s¢ in June and July. Teannot 

bring it exactly under any of re BCDaridnt allotments of the numer- “ 

ye ‘We can offer oo further explanation of the loss of the author's MS. than : 

was before given (J. A. S. IV.) neither can we find the plate to which he al- ' 

lades, ‘But we take this opportunity of circulating a lithograph of the Erolia 

and bearded Vulture described in vol. IV., * may serve as A eee —— — 

to the justly offended aut hoc. —En, 

ut A. orbits and tarsi plumose. ae an 


— orbits plumose, tarsi onked, tail even, oe — 
—* orbite plumose, tarsi naked, tail wedged, | me oh * eee 


wee “&, feathers of the neck and quills simple, eae aR” Cale 
* ob. feathers of the neck notched at tips, 
am =. quills bifid at tips, ES pT eR TO Car — 
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ous species of this genus, according to the specification of those allot- 
ments in the 14th vol. of SHaw’s Zoology, as will be perceived by the 
following enumeration of characteristic particulars. 

- There is a naked space round the eyes. Two-thirds of the tarsi are 
plumose, the remaining third only being naked, and the toes also are 
naked. The quills are simple at their tips. The feathers of the neck 
are sub-elongated and acuminated at their tips. The tail is even. - 

An an earlier vol. of Snaw, the Abcdarian division of the species is 
not carried so far as in the vol. just mentioned: and the following 
thsposition of species, to be found in vol. xi. p. 2, of that work, has at 
least nothing inconsistent with the enumeration of significant particulars 
above given in reference to our bird. 

A. tail equal. ? y 

a. orbits naked, feathers of the neck elongated, and acuminated 
at their tips. 

Comparingy for the sake of — illustration, our bird with the 
Columba Livia, or common pigeon, it differs in Weing larger; in having 
the soft membrane at the base of the bill less tumid and mealy; in 
having a somewhat longer tail, and shorter, and more lowly feathered 
tarsi, not to mention the naked space round its eyes, and other diagnos- 
tic particulars, which have been separately explained. 

» The wings are about the same length as in the common species ; but 
owing to the tail being longer than in that species, they have the 
appearance of being shorter, and they do not reach within two inches 
of the extremity of the tail. 

_ What further illustration of this species may be needed will i: Dest 
—— from a perusal of the details of size and proportions: given 
below. and contrasted with those of the common pigeon. I now 
proceed to the plumage, in . fespect to which our bird bears a strong 
resemblance to the Parabolic pigeon. The principal colour is a dark 
slaty blue, deepened into more or less perfect black in the quills and 
tail feathers ; and shewing clgarest on the lower part of the back, on 
the lesser tail and wing coyerts ‘above, on the thighs, and on the whole 
of the tail and wing coverts below. Upon the lower part of the hind 
neck, the 1 part of the back, the lesser wing coverts above, and the 
most part of the body below, the principal colour is almost superseded 
by a rich purplish tinge; and all the feathers so tinged, save those of 
the upper back and of the sides of the body, are further adorned by being 
broadly margined or pointed with pale clear blush grey. The head 
and top of the neck are wholly of the sqftest bluish grey, which colour, 
as it descends the body, forming in its descent the, margins and points 
just noted, gradually decreases in EY and fades in hue. It pre- 
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vails rather on the lower than upper surface of the neck, and in 
respect to the body, is no where seen above, except in the shape of 
ome roundish dots of nearly pure white on the lesser wing coverts 
The bill is black, shewing faintly a purplish tinge, which is more 
clearly visible in the basal membrane of the bill, and on the naked 
orbits. In front, the legs and feet are black green; elsewhere, they 
are yellowish. The claws are clear, lively yellow. The iris of the 
éyes hoary grey or white. 
The female is as large almost as the male, from which she differs 
only in having the bluish grey of the head less clear and pale, and in 
wanting almosf entirely the purplish tinge, which adds so much beauty 
to certain parts of the plumage of the male, especially the upper part 
ef his back, and the lower part of his belly. This species is, I fancy, 
questionless new ; and as it seems to be peculiar to these mountains, if 
not to Nepal proper, Columba Nipalensis would be a * appropriate 


name for it. oe 
Dimensions and weight of the Columba Livia and Columba Nipa- 
Tensis. sal 
Gob. ON. 
feet. & S feet. inches. 
Tip of bill to tip of tail, . — c+ ckaae Geer <eheue mM — ale 
Length of bill ($0 the gaPe)s «os ves eens ener ene 0 * o 1 
Ditto of tail, ......+4-. ose eeeek tans sa eeaey Oe 0 6 
Ditto of ——— EI ET IAS ery Le ie 
Exxpanse of wings... 2. 66s .ceestsccccccscsssssee & O 2.45 
Length of tarsi, .. is 2000 0 si oes csledlae cove eben ves) OURS: 0 1,'s 
Ditto ot central toe and nail) cc cecscccecsesecesess § OF RG o~ Ag > 
112 oz 124 oz. 
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te V .—Proceedings of — —— Society. * 


> weMecday’ Evening, the 2nd March, 1836. 


— 
—* Ww. HL Macnacuten, Esq. V. P. in the chair. 

- Lieut~Col. J. Convix, Engineers, Lieut, Col. L, R, Sracv, Jou | N — 
Esq. C.8., Lieut, A. Cunsixeuam, Engineers, and Raja Visava —— 
Sincua Behadur, proposed at the last meetings: were. 
elected members of the Society, it ae © 
* da letter from Mr. ALEXANDER | Bearers, with 
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‘the oriental manuscripts and printed volumes of the Fort William College 
Library®, | | 

—— To James Prinster, Esa. 
—— Dept. Secretary is the Asiatic Sociely. 
. 


1 um directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the Gth instant, 
and in reply to state, that the Governor of Bengal accepts the offer of the Asia- 
tic Society to provide rooms for the accommodation of, and to hold accessible 
to the public, the Oriental portion of the late Library of the College of Fort 
William, and has ordered the books to be made over on the following conditions : 
The books are to be the property of the Government until the Honorable Court 
of Directors shall decide whether they shall be made over absolutely or not, the 
Society to be ruled of course by their decision. The Government to allow the 
Asiatic Society a monthly sum of 78 Rupees, (stated by the Secretary of the 
College to be the minimum expence for custody of the books,)4n consideration 
of the Society’s providing for establishment and keeping the books clean and 
in proper repair. All other charges to be provided by the Society. The above 


— to cease, in case of the property in the books being made over to the 
ociety. 


Fort William, H. T. PRINSEP, 
the 24th Feb, 1836. Secy. to Gort. 
Resolved, that the Society acquiesce in the terms proposed by the Geo- 
vernment, and that the Secretary do take measares for receiving the 
books and granting receipts for them to the Secretary of the College 
Council in the course of their daily transfer. 
_* 


a. Library. 

The following books were presented - 

Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, vol. 8th—#y the Society. 

Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta, vol. 
2nd—/y fhe Society. - 

The following by Professor Borr : 

Grammatica Critica Linguae Sanscritac, two editions, 1829, 1832—y Pro- 
Jessor Bopp. ——— 
Glossarium Sanscritum, 1830—by ditto. 


« 
s 


~ Nalus, Maha-bharati Episodium, 1530—by ditto. 


as 


"The follow 


lege F ‘Society beesed to 

eee eecommotiation in its rooms for the Oriental portion of the same, the Go- 

verument agreeing to pay the establishment necessary for its due preservation while 
jn deposit. <n 


Diluvium, cum tribus aliis Maha-bharati pracstantissimis Episodiis, 1829— 
by ditto. 

Uber einige Demonstrativstamme und ihren Zusammenhang mit verschiede- 
nen Propositionen und Conjunctionen im Sanskrit und den mit ihm verwand- 
ten Sprachen, 1830. | 

Uber den Einfluss der Pronomina auf oe wortbildung im Sanskrit und den 
mit ihm verwandten Sprachen, 1832—by ditto. 

Ardschuna’s Reise xu Indra’s Himmel, nebst anderen Episoden des Maha- 


bharati—by ditto. * 
B———— System, 1 vol. l2mo. 1816—by ditto. ? 
Die Sundfiut, 1 vol. l2mo,. 1829—by ditto. * 


Geological Report at examination, made in 18354, of the elewated country 










between the ‘Missouri and Red Rivers, by G. W. FeaTaers1toxnavuon, U: S. 
¢ slo _ i t _ < 


ited by the American Philosophical capers 
S24 ee ae ay 4 =< / 
ne books were received from the book-sellers: ~~ * 
Bridgewater ——— Prout's Chemistry, 1 vol. Kirby on Animals, 2 vols. 
See ty ER YE re - 

s Physiology, 2 vols. — 
~ Gardner's Cabiact ypedia, England, vol. Sth. 

—— Ane b —— Greeks and Romans, vol. 2nd. 
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“Wtastrations of the Botany, &c. of the Himfilayan Mountains, and of the 
Flora of Kashmir, by J. F. Royin, Esq. 

Museum of Antiquities, &c. . 

Facsimiles of inscriptions on two slabs of stone at the entrance of a 
very ancient Temple, supposed to be Buddhist, on the Hill Fort of Gua- 
lior, tuken by Mrs. Saue, were forwarded by Major Surmertann, Resident 
at Gualior. 

Extract of a letter from Colonel H. Burney, dated Ava 15th January, 
announced the transmission vii Rangoon, of a small box containing some 
Buddhist images found by Captain Haxxav at Tagoung, 100 miles above 
Ava on the Irawadi. 

‘ Captain Hanxnay's last letter is dated from Tsen-bo, (the Sembooa of the 

Map of the Burmese Empire compiled in the Surveyor Genera!'s Office in 1825,) 
three stages above Barman, He must have reached Mogoung on the 5th instant. 
He speaks in the highest terms of the general appearance of the country, and 
estimates the population, particularly on the right bank of the Irawaidi, to be 
much more numerous than I bad imagined. At Baman he was much intérested 
by the Chinese, who were inquisitive but civil? and he estimates the breadth of 
the Iriwadi at Baman, to be full fwo miles during the rainy season! The 
Sherelee and other rivers falliog into it are too inconsiderable to have any con- 
mexion with M. Kraprorn’s Tsan-po. 
“tam writing to you im great haste, The cold at Ava this year is unusually 
great ; the thermometer at this moment has fallen to 45°, and I am sitting in an 
open verandah without a fire, and shivering under a piercing northerly air, which 
seems to be coming directly from the snowy mountains,"' : 

Extract of a letter from W. Ewen, Esq. was read on the subject of the 
interlined writing on the Lath at Allahabad, which he reported to be in 
too imperfect a state to be copied or decyphered., 

Mr. Ewer reminded the Secretary that he had communicated a draw- 
ing of the trident at Barahaut and the inscriptions on it 10 years ago. 

A letter from Col. Sracy was received, on the point in dispute of the 
relative antiquity of the striking of coin in India. 

A tabular view of the statistics of Muttra was presented by Captain R. 
Waovcnrox, «ho promised to furnish similar tables of all divisions of the 
country measured by himself as a part of the grand revenue survey. 

An accurate meteorological register, kept in Nipal by Capt, Roprxson, 
for 1835 was received from the ‘esident at Katmandhu, 

_A register of the thermomete, for the same year, from Mr. Enoeworru 
at Amballa. us? 

‘The following models from Nipal were preseuted by Dr. A. Cawpnetu. 

“1, Sugar-cane mill, or press, called Tusa by the Newars, and Rulu by the 
Parbattiahs. * 
— 2. Oi) press, called Chikon-aa. | 
— & Water-mill, called Pan-Chaki of the northern Doab, and western hills, 

and Kaw by the Newars. hs os » gle 
4. Spade, called Koo by the Newars, Kodali by the Parbattiaha. 

Sey ig ay Kurmughan by the Newars, used for breaking the clods and 
em . e soil. ‘sed . =." > Sa ra 
_ 6, Roochi-mughan, used by the Newars to cover sown wheat, and Gayha, or — 
upland rice. | * TS easier sy 
9. Chassu-mughan, used to smooth the flooded beds, in which the seeds of 
the Malet and Toki is sown, and also prepare the soil for sowing vegetables, — 






pepper (red), ginger, &e- ae , 

8. Roo Retoha, used for weeding the flooded rice, ne 2 
_ 9 Chong Kooki, used in weeding the Gayha, or dry land rice, coud (a veteh) — 
or other drill crops : use a 5 82d het tho 





“"RG,4 Rood, used for spreading grain to the un, and collecting it inhesps efter” 
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1}. Ooghan-Okuva, used for hasking grain. © 
+4 —— —* for hema Chaul (rice) from Dhan, and for poundiog bricks. 
= mm, DhAngey, 
14. Plough, used by —— 
15. Keka, used to separate seeds from the cotton. 
16. Feau, spinning wheel. 
17. Weaver's loon. 
' 18. Rool, carpenter's adze. 
-~ 19. PaAoAo, used as a saw. 
20. Daha, carpenter's chisel. 
21. Lamp. 
22. Tulip. 
23. Specimen of Gapgy upland rice. 
24. Ditto of rice in the valley of Nipal. 
25.- Ditto of variety of rice called Malsi. — 
26. Two specimens of mustard seeds. 
~ 27. Specimen of pea stalactite. 
“ys 28. Ditto of Nip&l soap. 
— 29. Two pen cases and inkstands. 
30. Two inkstands. 
B31. Two Buddhas, — 
32. Nipal sword. 
33. Ditto ditto. 3 
- Also the following Nipalese Musical Instruments’ 
1. Phonga, (trampet,) Newart. 
9. Mohailti, (flageolet,) ditto. 
3, Singha, (born,) Nip4l. 
4. Nug Pheni, or Turi, Parbattiah. 
5. Raneuli, —** — ———— roe 
; li Krishna Beli, Newari fate. | 
‘A —— specimens of Cotton and Woollen cloth manufactured at 
Nipal, Tibet, and Bhoote, marked from No. 18 to 23. 
= - Physical. 
creta resented, in the namé of Mr. W. Cracrorr, a very fine 
—— of the fousil impressions of vegetables and fossil woods in the. 
conl and shale of Newcastle in New South Wales, just received from that 
place, along with # number of geological specimens and many rare shells, 
encrinite, &c. ) 
errs si nil: bove 
‘ ‘ sented a piece of fossil wood from the sandstone a 
Bs eget yl of Maaiean : to which the natives give the name of Asurhdr, 
- giant's bone.” . 
i, ee aS of soil, and five of minerals, of Nipal, and a collection 
of skins of birds, presented by Dr. A. Camppenr of Nipal. apg 
A stuffed Albatross, presented by J. Cutrn, Esq. H. C. Pi ot Service. 
A specimen of Eurinorynchus Griseus, or Pigmy Spoonbill, presented 
by IN EWOOME Es Soros oats 4 te world’s" | i having been 
\ ee | Esq tin the world ; but a single specimen havi g& bee 
foun qc ae tie ———— to draw a description of it for ‘publica. 
Te ky eee ss »y C. W. Sata, Esq. 
specimen of Remora presented by C. W. , 
ye on the Cherotherium, one of the new pachydermatous genera, 
—— in the Sivélik range, by Messrs. Fatconer and CauTLey, was), 





read. —— 0 panying it notices the discovery also of the remains OF bird?, 
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four sons, known under the appellations of Basi, SHanax, Gregory, 
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. I.—Memoir of the Life and Writings of St. Nrmrsrs Cuasensis, sur- 
named the Graceful, Pontiff of Armenia. By Jonannes AVDALL. ~ 


(Submitted to the Asiatic Society, Ist May, 1829*.] 

At a period when Armenia was labouring under the lamentable 
effects of intestine broils and foreign invasions ; when she was subject- 
ed.to the rumous consequences of dissensions that existed between the 
leaders of the Armenian and Greek Churches, when tyranny and per- 
secution of the most violent kind strode hand in hand in her territories, 
Providence deemed it necessary, out of sympathy for the sufferings of 
human beings, to raise up a person, who, by a happy combination of the 
qualities of a great mind, with those of a good heart, might be a proper 
instrument of knitting more closely man to man, and of removing dis- 
turbances from the Church of Christ, whose very essence is formed of 
love, meekness, and peace. | 

‘The individual, in whom the illustrious subject of this Memoir found 
a father, was called Arrrar, a prince famed for uncommon bravery 
and glorious achievements, who flourished in Armenia near the close of 
the eleventh century. He claimed his origin from the Pehlavic race, 
and had the happiness of perpetuating his memory by giving birth to 


© This paper was handed to us by a Member of the Committee of Papers of 
the Asiatic Society for 1829, on his departure for the Cape. Ithad been unfortu- 
nately mislaid among his papers. Although, (as the author's presentation letter 
says,) ‘it is not of a scientific nature, and consequently little adapted to the 


aste of the pre sen it age,’ * still, considering that it is descriptive of the public 


acts of the greatest author and divine that flourished in Asia in the mid. dle’ 
of the 12th cen ary, and illustrative of the religious differences that separate 
‘he Church of Armenia from that of Greece, it cannot fail to interest many of 
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and Nrerses. The latter was born in the year b100, in the’castle of 
Zovs, which was the hereditary property of Arrmar. Allied by the 
ties of consanguinity to Grecory Viraraser*, who then wielded the 
pontifical sceptre in Armenia, APirat entrusted to him the education 
of Grecory and Nrexsss, who were, by the direction of their guardian, 
admitted into the monastery raised on the summit of the Black Moun- 
tain. Grecony VikAyaser, when he had attained to a good old age, 
was by the repeated Solicitations of the prince Basu. the Sly, and his 
illustrious lady, mduced to change the place of his residence, and spend 
the remainder gf his days near them, at Rapan; situated in the vicinity 
of the city of Cheson. On his departure from the monastery of the 
Black Mountain, he took with him his wards, Greaory and Nierses, 
having entertained: favourable anticipations: of their future greatness 
and celebrity. Some time after his having eventually settled in the 
Red Convent, near Cheson, perceiving that his career was daily drawing 
ea clese, he sent for Parsicx, whom he had: previously nominated 
his successor, and for Basu the Sly, to whose kind care and protec- 
‘tion he intrusted the lads Grecory and Nierses, the former being of 
the age of abodit 13 years, and the latter only 10 years, old. He also 
added, in thespresence of those by whom he was surrounded, that, 
agreeably to his nomination, Parsicx should immediately after his 
death be invested with the pontifical authority of Armenia. On the 


4 elevation of the latter to that high station, he began to shew the 


greatest regard for the welfare and education of his wards, Greéotr 
and Nisxses, and accordingly placed them under the superintendence 
of Bi STEPHEN, a divine of high attainments and profound erudi- 
tion, in Order, that they might by his immediate tuition be instructed in 
theology and. the literature of the west.. Grecory and Nuzasgs con: 
tinued to proceed in their education with two other fellow scholars, 
mamed Sanxrest and Ienarivs, pep stir tami have per- 
= wee their fame in the recollection of posterity. | hts oe SF 


— 


“2 Vikaysser (0_Gaywatp) is the compodfid of Uyay martyr,and ef love, sig. 
nifying lover of marfyre, which is an epithet given to Gnecony in consequence 
‘of the extreme veneration which he difplayed for the ‘memory of martyrs, and 
the | great avidity with which be translated their lives from. the Greek aod Syriac 
—— * be ap toe re peculiarly dis igaty os hoe te care > aft ¥8 aes ar 

o worthies are ——— the 

menia in the twelfth wee? Home eae 
Mil Guxtony, loxkrius wrote a — — — of St. — 
— — spaneral wimiration for the perspicuity of its style and the ; sensible 
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__ » Parsice having: established the seat of his pontificate at the desert 
_ of Shughr, in the vicinage of Cheson, felt great interest in frequently 
visiting the Red Convent, in order that his occasional presence might 
enhance the utility and efficiency of the institution. Two years after 
this, considering that the qualifications and good conduct of Grecory 
. were worthy of sacerdotal dignity, PArxsicx conferred on him the order 
— of priesthood, when he had just attained the age of 15 years. Removed 
from the Red Convent, Grecory remained with Parsick in the pontifi- 
cal house, where the latter with paternal care and exertions instilled 
into the mind of the’ former such principles of virtupus habits and 
sound doctrine, as might befit him for the high office which he was 
destiny to fill. 
Having enjoyed the pontifical authority for about eight years, Par- 
_ sIcK was cut off by sudden death. Before, however, this melancholy 
event, he summoned the dignitaries of the church of Armenia, as well as 
some of the nobility of the country, and in their presence, nominated 
* his ward Grecory as successor to the pontificate, presenting him with 
Ss his pontifical robes and sceptre. Accordingly, the bishops and clergy 
f of the nation having assembled in the Red Convent, anointed Grecorr 
F with great honors Pontiff of all Armenin. Though of tke age of twen- 
ty years ee ——— and moral qualities of Grecory peculiarly 
adapted him for the responsibility of the high situation. 
. » (Gregpry having, by new improvements, strongly fortified the castle — 
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of. Zovs, which had devolved on him after the death of his father, re- 
moved thither the seat of his’ spiritual government. After the lapse of 
; several years, N ieuses, at the particular desire of his brother cory, . 
§ quittedhis:monastic seclusion, Und entered into clerical orders: During 





¢he ceremonies of his ordination, the pontiff Grecory bestowed on him 
the appellation of Nrersss, in veneration of the memory of Nrerses the 
Great*; who was of Parthian and Pehlavie extraction. . By what name 
he was originally designated, no mention is made in the works /of 
any of our historians. _ His profound learning and exemplary virtues 


soon raised him to the high dignity of a bishop, in whose capacity he 


was from time to.time sent by the pontiff on visitations to the most 












wars, and on the Prophecy of [satan. 
ad in Constantiuople in the year 1744; 
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national improvements and spiritual good. By his peculiarly mild tem- 
per and upright principles, he was held in general estimation, and con- 
sidered a very valuable member.of the fraternity to which he belonged. 
At this period, it must be recollected, the city of Antioch was ia the 
possession of the Latins, who found it necessary to convene a general 
assembly for the purpose of taking into consideration some heavy 
charges that were preferred against Ropours, the Archbishop of thatcity, 
to his holiness Innocknr the Second. Being deservedly distingufshed 
among foreigners for the intense zeal they displayed both in the cause 
of Christianity and humanity, the pontiff of Armenia and his brother 
INVERSES were invited to become participators in the proceedings of the 
council. They met with a very honourable reception from the Latins, 
whose admiration of the graceful tone of their conversation could 
only be equalled by the surprise with which they caught every senti- 
ment which fell from the lips of those bright ornaments of the Armenian 
church. On the conclusion of the meeting, which led to the deposition 
of Ropotrn from his episcopal dignity, the pontiff Grecory went on a 
_ pilgrimage to the city of Jerusalem, and his brother Nierses having’ 
returned to the castle of Zovs, performed the duties of a proxy during 
the absence ofglis brother from the seat of his pontificate. 
Dissensions now arose among the Armenians and Syrians: residing 
in some part of Mesopotamia, through the dissemination of the heretical 
doctrines of the Thondrakian sect*, which were calculated to mislead. 
the simple and the illiterate. TuHurxunan, an Armenian nobleman; 
eminently distinguished for his exemplary piety and benevolence, 
viewed the progress of these heresies. with great apprehensions for the 
safety of the established Church of Armenia, and in consequence, 
endeavoured to check the evil, by communicating the state of things to 
the pontiff.Grecory, and soliciting him to take measures for effectually 
exterminating the sect. The latter, after giving the subject due consi. 
deration, communicated with his brother Nierses onthe best way of | — 


The founder of this sect was an Armenian by the name oF Suwpar, 1 who 
flourished in Armenia in the beginning of the ninth century. He was born in 
Zarehavan, village situated in the province of Zalcotin ; but in consequence of 
his long residence i in Thondrak, he received the appellation of Thondrakensis, and 
his Pieper. were known by that of Thondrakians. His mind was imbued with! 
the principles of the Paulicians, andthe, — en iE cay 7 Bey 
the “greatest moral depravity, impiety, and —— 
cs, dood disbelieved the doctrine of future rewards an 
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tecting the Church from, the impending danger, and imposed upon 
him the task of addressing a general letter to the Armenian inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia, descriptive of the confession of the orthodox faith of the 
Armenian’ Church, and contradictory of the heterodox opinions of the 
Thondrakians. _Nizreses performed the injunctions of his brother in 
such a successful manner, as to silence those who were inimically dis- 
_ posed towards the Church, and tg restore bane and unanimity amongst 
the community of that place. 

In the year 1142, the Grecian emperor ——— PORPHYRIGENITUS 
led a considerable army into the country of Cilicia, ig order to put 
down the power of the Scythians, which had already begun to assume a 
formidable appearance in that quarter. During his short stay in the 
city of Anafzaba, the emperor expressed a desire of having an interview 
with the Armenian pontiff Greconry and his brother Nrerses. On their 
being presented to the emperor, they met with a kind reception, and 
were seated next to his imperial majesty. <A conversation then ensued 
relative to the doctrines and ceremonies of the Armenian Church, and 
the sound judgment with which they answered the interrogations of 
the emperor, excited his regard and admiration. This afforded hima 
favourable opportunity of acquiring a correct notion of ge state of the 
Armehian Church, and of removing from his mind that unjust prejudice 
with which he was in the habit of viewing the Armenians. The exam- 
ple.of their monarch was soon followed by the majority of the people, 
who began to relaxin the persecution with which they afflicted a nation 
whom, by a common faith they ought to have protected from — 
cruelties, when inflicted by the unbelieving Musulmans. - 

_Apprehensive, through the perturbed state of the country, of an 
attack upon his paternal castle of Zovs by foreign invaders, the pontiff 
GREGORY consulted his safety by quitting the place of his residence, and 
fixing. the seat of his pontificate in the fortress of Hiromcla. Built on 
the confluence of therivers Marzmanand Euphrates, and strongly fortified 
b nature, Hiromcla proved an insuperable bar against an invasion. 
force it _was in the possession of the prince Basi the Sly, and 
now it was, under the control of the countess Joscstyn. The pontiff 
Guecory and his brother Nrerses met with a very hospitable reception 
from this illustrious lady, who felt the greatest delight in rendering 
their situation comfortable, and was exceedingly plore with their 
charming ng and edif conversation, — 
On the deceas aa husband, who had been. seized... by. ‘Novrep- 

* the cl — and who died in confinement, the dowager 
Jose thought it safe to quit Hiromcla for —— 
yore  Minus's History of the Crusades, vol. i. p. 309. “sz 
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Previously, however, to her departure, she made over the managenent 


of the fortress to the pontiff Grecory and his brother Nieases on the 
following condition: *‘ I am about to quit this place,’’ said she, *! and 
proceed to my country. I leave this fortress as a trust in your hands, | 
with a desire that in case my son happen to come to this quarter, you 
shall deliver it over to him as his patrimonial property; but if other- 
wise, you shall be entitled to its possession.” On the arrival of young J 
Joscetyn in Hiromcla, he was made master of it in conformity with : 
the desire of his mother. After a short residence in this place, Joscenyn Wi 
determined tq. quit it for Europe. In consequence of this intention, 
the fortress was sold to the Armenian pontiff Grecory, who, according 
to the historians Varpan and Krraxus, established in it the seat of his | 
pontifical government, and raised there a very magnificent Church, 
embellished with splendid cupolas. 
About the year 1165, when Greoorr had atteined J — old 
age, and enjoyed the ponnfical office for a period of 53 years, he began 
to be solicitous for the nomination of a successor. He expressed a 
desire of conferring that spiritual dignity on his brother NieRSES, 
who was also past the meridian of life. The latter, though the offer Ve 
was several times made to him by Grecory, was unwilling to accept it. 
Finally, anticipating the approach of his death, Grecory ordered a gene- 
ral meeting of all the Armenian bishops, monks, and. priests to be held 
in the pontifical house at Hiromcla, for the purpose of considgring the 
best mode of nominating a successor to the pontificate. - _In this assem- 
ly, after making an impressive speech on the approaching termination 
of his career, and the necessity of electing a successor,worthy of the +. 
high station which be filled, he expressed his choice of investing his 2 
brother Nrerses with the pontifical authority, which proposition met : 
with the unanimous and cordial approbation of the audience. _ Nizrsxs { 
A 
a 
= 





who had made up his. mind. to exchange the troubles of a basi life fer, 
the. sweets of solitude, im vain ‘endeavoured to decline the: offer of that 
responsible situation. Overcome by the repeated | solicitations of the 
ably, he was at last obliged to accept the office of the pontificate, 
with a view of promoting the general welfare of the nation.. Immedi- 
ately after. this, Grecory anointed Nuersas pontiff_of all Armenia, 
| adorned him with the. pontifical. robes... He placed in his hand the i 
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sceptre of authority, and saluted. him. with the, —— tytn 
submission.as the head of the Church...,When the —— 
—— —7— rose and delivered a most © ; 
is _acknowledgments for, the — * 
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— —⸗⸗ ‘By this oration the audience were not énly aséured of 
the zeal and’ interest which he would feel for the welfare of his flock, 
but were also struck witha forcible conviction of the goodness of the heart 
and the grandeur of the mind, from which these graceful sentiments 
emanated. It was owing to a peculiarly sweet tone of his expressions, 
and a remarkably fascinating flow of the sentiments of his inspired 
mind, that’ he was distinguished by the appellation of the Graceful, 
———— as he was latterly known by the cognomen of CLasensis, 
Yjevegh in consequence of exercising the functions of his sacerdotal 
office in the fortress of Hiromcla. About three months after the elec- 
tion of Nizxses, his brother Gredory departed this life Anno Domini 
1166, and was entombed in a sepulchre prepared during his life time: 
~ Boon after the death of his brother, NIERSES, the pontiff, set about 
improving the state of the churches, and promoting the spiritual wel- 


fare of his flock. “And as the Armenians in that time, like those in our 


ae. 


days, were dispersed in various parts of the globe, that is to say, in the 
territories of Armenia, in Greece, Persia, Georgia, Aluans, Egypt, and 
other quarters, he found it essentially necessary to extend spiritual. 
éomforts even to his distant congregation, by sending to them pious and 


_ able missionaries, forthe purpose of curing the wounds of tlie afflicted, and 


~nlightening the minds of the ignorant. Not contented with the good 
iat was likely to result from the zealous exertions of these preachers of 
the gospel, he, at the early part of his pontificate, and by the unanimous 
consent of his bishops, uddressed a general epistle at great length to the 


) people of his Church, which was couched in sentiments full of heavenly 


wisdém*. In this letter, after mentioning the death of his brother 
Greoory, and taking a short view of the relative duties imposed upon 
him by his being elevated to the pontifical throne, he states” the 
orthodox creed of the Church of Armenia, which is immediately follow- 
ed by preceptive exhortations best adapted to persons of every ‘age 
and rank. The letter itself is divided into different sections, the first 

of which is directéd to conventuals, who are assimilated to the stars ; 
the second, to the primates of monasteries, who are compared to the 
eyes ; the third, to the bishops, who are likened to the head, counte- 
— * and stewards ; the fourth, to the priests, ‘who are made to re- 
semble “parents ; ‘the fifth, to the nobility ; the sixth, to the military 
order ; the seventh; to the citizens ; the eighth, to the husbandmen and 
yeasantr is” aha the ‘athe; to" the female sex in general. ‘The immedi- 
te object Of the writer was to excite a love of virtue and ip apie 
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minds such unw holesome principles, as are calduleted to render human . 
nature waste and deformed. There are also extant several epistles 
written by Nierses to different individuals, about matters temporal and. 
spiritual, amongst which his correspondence with the authorities of 
Greece, rélative to the contemplated union of the Greek and Armenian 
Churches, claims pre-eminence. Of this I shall have occasion to give 
a detailed account in the following pages : 

The attention of Nrexses the Graceful was chiefly engrossed by a 
ferv ent desire of introducing various useful plans of improvement into 
the Church ofsArmenia. He succeeded in his endeavours of reforming 
it from ‘the remnants of those irregularities, which were some of the 
baleful consequences of foreign invasions, and which were still predo-_ 
minant in several parts of Armenia, He —— with great vigilance to 


restore to the Church that splendour, which it enjoyed during the | 


glorious reign of the Christian kings of Armenia. He ordered old 
copics of the Prayer Book of the Armenian Church to be brought to 
him from various distinguished monasteries of Armenia major, and by 
a careful comparison of their contents, he modelled the liturgy with 
considerable improvements, which is to this day in general use amongst 
all the Armenians. He made several additions to the Prayers that 
were read on Good Friday and the Pentecost. According to the autho- 
rity of Moxu iTHAR, the pontiff, it appears that up to the time of N IERS§S= 
the Graceful, the Church of Armenia performed the ordination of priests 
and bishops conformably to the custom and ceremonies of the Greek 
Church ; but Nrerses, on his elevation to the pontifical throne, adopt- 
ed a new mode of ordination, not materially different from those of the 
sister Churches. _ 

_ Prior | to the beginning of the twelfth century, poetry was a perfect 
blank in “Armenian literature. Though metrical pieces and songs can. 
be traced i in our history. to have been repeated and sung by the Arme- 
nians in different periods, yet no record i is handed down to us as to the 
existence of regular poetry in the Armenian language. According to 
a faithful writer* of that time, great credit is due to Nrerses: the 
we Nieases LamMpRronensis, a contemporary and santa: of — the 
Graceful,;pays a handsome and just tribute to his genius, learning, and virtues, 


in a poctical panegyric ‘which he composed. on him shortly after his death. Ya 
alluding to the honor due to him for his being. the first who introduced: poetry 
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Graceful as the first poetic writer in Armenia, whose talented produc- 
tions: have deservedly gained him the title of the Prince of Armenian 
Poets. Gifted by nature with a great genius, Nierses devoted his 
leisure to the composition of melodies, anthems, and hymns, which are 
to this day sung in our Church to the admiration of all. Some of 
these poetical pieces are acrostic, the first letters of the stanzas com- 
posing the name of the author or the entire alphabet of the Armenian 
language. He also wrote several treatises and panegyrics, both in 
prose and verse, on dominical feasts, patriarchs, martyrs, and angels, 

During the days of his priesthood, he composed a brief history of Ar- 
menia in verse, from the period of Hare to the twelfth century. A 
Variety of misrellaneous pieces are also extant by this author, several 
ote before his elevation to the pontifical throne. At 
the express desire of his nephew Arirat, he produced in verse a pathe- 






tic Elegy on the destruction of the devoted city of Edessa by the 


victorious army of Zeneu1,the chief of Aleppo, which memorable event 
took place on the 23rd of December, 1144*. TRis little work, which 
abounds with*wivid descriptions and patriotic feelings, was for the first 
time published at Madras in the year 1810. Another edition of it 
was lately published by the Asiatic Society of Paris, .The European 
public may shortly expect an English translation of it, which [ have 


undertaken to executert. On his being raised to the dignity of a bishop 


Nirrses produced another excellent work entitled 97 [jp¢h ‘“ Jesus 
the Son}, which is.a poetical description of the principal events that 
are recorded in the Old and New Testaments. During this time he 
composed that admirable prayer which commences with “ I confess 
with faith, “¢ Eurwwad forwme{etit, and which is now so popular 


_amongst the generality of the Armenians. It consists of twenty-four 


verses, typical of the twenty-four hours of the day, and the number of 
the books of prophecy. Regarding this prayer, the author says in the 
records of old manuscripts, ‘‘ I have written this in a plain and easy 


F hat ‘it should be intelligible to general readers,” It is held in 





> 


estimation by my countrymen, that a translation of it into 
twent, four languages was published in the year 1823 by the Mukhi- 
tharian Society i in Velfice ! Nrexses was not unaware of the benefit of 
combining utile dulci in the variety of his literary productions, H¢ 


es 


* Mivus’s History of the Crusades, vol. i. p- 307. 
+ The Armenian text was publiehay at Calcutta in 1832. The translation * 
not yet appeared.—Ep, 
I This work is very popular with the Armenian literati, and has rup through 
several editions, the Jatest of which was published at Venice in the year 
eee 
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: — 
wrote several antertaining fables and pleasing enigmas, with a view of 
affording to his countrymen a source of innocent pleasure of the mind. 
Besides those already enumerated, he produced several other little 
works, which, like many valuable antiquities, have not escaped the de~ 
youring jaws of time. 

’ The fame of the sanctity and wisdom of Nierses the Graceful hav- 
ing spread through various countries of the globe, many distinguished 
individuals addressed him letters comprising questions on the most dif- 
ficult points of religion, which he answered with such skill as to carry 
conviction ta, the mind of every reasonable being: At the special 
desire of VArpvaN, one of the venerable monks of the convent of Hagh- 
bat, he undertook writing a commentary of a sublime panegyric on the 
Holy Cross, the production of David the philosopher, distinguished by 
the cognomen of the Invincible. When the work was completed and 
presented to Varpan, he highly admired the profound learning and the 
inspired sentiments with which it abounded. There are also a few 
philosophical treatises €xtant in our language, which some of our histo- 
rians attribute to the pen of this bright luminary of the Armenian : 
Church. we] 
- Great intiniacy existed between Nierses and Grorervs, primate of 
the convent of Haghbat, who was eminently distinguished for his piety 
and rectitude of conduct. The latter, who held a constant communica- 
tion with the former, solicited him in a letter to use his endeavours to 
procure a copy of the Memoirs of Sr. Sarxies the General. Nrenegs 
succeeded in obtaining the work, which was written in the Syrian lan- 
guage. He ordered it to be translated into Armenian by a Syriat 
priest, named Micuagrt, who was tolerably conversant with the Arme- 
nian language. This translation was subsequently revised by Nrexsxs 
in the year 1156, while he was a bishop. A copy of this work, written 
in Hiromela, in the year 1198, about twenty-five years after the death 
of Nrexses, is preserved in the library of the Mukhitharian Society at 
Venice. Annexed to this work, which appears to have been transcrib- 
ed from the manuscript of Nrersss himself, is a commentary of the ™ 
general Epistles of St. Janes, St. Peter, St. Jonny, and St. Jupe, writ- 
ten in a concise and comprehensive style, and compiled from the works 

of Greek and Syriac theologists, whose names are specified. But who 
was the compiler of this work is not known, as no mention is made of 
him in the old records. | In another copy of the same, which was writ- 
ten im the year 1335 at the convent of St. ‘Tuappeus, situated in the 
jprovince of Artaz, the'c ilation of the work is attripated * the 
emai Nanas ‘This is, however, a mere 
can be clearly perceived from the style that ‘it is not th 
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left in the pontifical house at Hiromela. ~ | 7 
_In the evening of his life, Nizases commenced writing a commen- 
tary on the Gospel of St. Marrnew. He had performed it as far as. 
Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets : I am, 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil,” when the termination of his earthly 
career put a stop to its completion. After the lapse of a considerable 
time, it was finished by Johannes Zonzerensis. There is another work 
_by the talented Niersgs, which was intended as a guide for monastic. 
life, and which he wrote while he enjoyed the dignity of priesthood. 
& The profound learning which characterises his writings, the peculiarly 
. = beautiful style in which they are composed, and the divine spirit of 
| benevolence which pervades every page of his compositions, are con- 
vincing proofs that the author of them was endowed with a mind of 
most extraordinary powers, and filled with divine inspiration. His 
voluminous lucubrations, which have been handed down to us by the 
unanimous applause of past generations, are highl¥ creditable both to his 
head and heart as a man, a patriot, a divine, and a philosopher. Few 
- & ean rise from the perusal of his works without being moved by feelings 
of reverence and admiration for the greatness of the mind from which 
they haveemanated. NirnssEs LAMBRONENSIS, the grandson of Gene- 

’ ral Suawan, the brother of Nrerses the Graceful, who was one of his 
distinguished contemporaries, and had many opportunities of personally 
experiencing his mental and moral qualities,. pays a just tribute to the 
memory of this paragon of learning in a poetical panegyric which 

_ - minutely treats of the many amiable virtues with which he was adorned, 
fe“ ‘The panegyrist properly dwells on the meritorious exertions, which 
Nierses the Graceful made to promote the public good, on his exem- 

plary piety and devotion, his rigid and abstemious habits, his continual 
studies and philosophical reflections, and the. warm sympathies with 

which his heart glowed in relieving the distress of the poor, the orphan, 

the widow, the sick, the captive, and others who were doomed to suffer 


Nrerses. Perhaps a transcript made by him from the original was 


int 


« miseries and.calamities. | | 
: | During the pontificate of Nimrses the Graceful, there still appeared 
in some parts of Armenia remnants, of a peculiar tribe of Armenians, 
known under the appellation of [Lréorrie Argrvorpises*, (the Sons of 
i. ieee Oe neti OD ts sa. ⸗ —— , 
‘his peoplé “had probably derived their mode of worship from the ancient 
: pe agreed in the tenets of the Guebres of ithe present 
They, adhered te the doctrines of ZenpasntT or ZOROASTER, who considered the 
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the Sun,) who had continued in their ancestorial superstitions, and not 
deviated from paving homage to the sun since the days of Grecory 
the Illuminator, the second Apostle of Armenia. Through the zealous 
exertions of the Armenian missionaries, whom the pontiff Nisrsers 
cent to different quarters of the country, the darkness of paganism, 
‘that had so long overhung the heads of these unbelievers, gradually 
began ‘to vanish, and after the lapse of a few years; the whole of that 
‘tribe embraced Christianity, and were admitted into the fellowship vf 
the Church of Armenia. * 
COontemporury with Nrerses the Graceful, there was in Armeénia 
MurE#irnanr, an assiduous follower of A¢scutarrvs, and eminently dis- 
‘tinguished for his Medical and Astronomical knowledge.’ He had’the 
‘gratification of cultivatmg the friendship of Nrexsxs, from whose 
‘conversation he derived the greatest delight and spiritual comfort. 
“At the particular request of this celebrated naturalist, Nierses wrote 
‘a beautiful poem, descriptive of the beautics and excellencies of heaven- 
ly bodies. He added to it another small poem on the Creation of 
‘the World, and the mystery of the incarnation of our Saviow*. The 
latter is acrostic, the first letters of the verses of it composing 
this sentence U Pile ap pdhsg° — 4 — quye pul : * Doc- 


‘tor Mvuksirnar, accept from Nrerses this poem!" | hope it 


“will not be considered here out of place to say, that this learned phy- 
sician has lefta very valuable work on Medicine, which is replete with 
“wise observations and useful experiments. It was composed during 
“the time, and by the desire, of Gaecory the pontiff, the successor of 
Nierses the Gracefult. * a 
One of the most remarkable actions that marked the earthly career 
of Nierses the Graceful, was the contemplated union of the Armenian 
‘and Greek Churches. This desirable object, which’ originated from a 
‘most unexpected event, was undertaken during the life time of his 


brother Greoory, the pontiff, and prior to his being invested with the 


“supremacy of the Charch of Armenia. But alas for the care of 
“Christianity ! before the laudable undertaking was carried into execu- 
“tion, both Armenia and Greece were unexpectedly ———— 
only instruments by which sucha happy change’ possibly could ‘have 
‘deen effected ! ast — 

“" During the last days of the pontificate of Gaecorr,’ dissensions 
“arose between the two ‘Armenian’ prisices Pp oo — 
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bastus and Lord of Cilicia, and Osuin the Sebastus and Lord of 
Lambron. The reason of this unfortunate difference was, that the 
former insisted upon the latter to profess obedience to himself, and to 
decline becoming tributary to the Greeks, while Oswr~ thought it 
safer to continue his allegiance to the Greek emperor, than to acknow- 
ledge the ascendency of Tuorose. Blinded by selfishness, and provoked 
by mutual resistance, they were at last necessitated to have recourse 
to an appeal to arms, which was attended with fatal consequences to 
both parties. 
~The pontiff Grecory, viewing these unfortunate circumstances with a 
spirit of national sympathy, imposed upon his brother Nuixrses the 
task of effecting a reconciliation between the two prinees by his mild 
and fascinating address. Nrerses succeeded in his endeavours of 
restoring to them peace and friendship, which were soon after followed 
by a happy alliance between them, Tuorose marrying his daughter to 
Heruum, the son of Osuin. On the celebration of this marriage, Osmin 
‘desired Nierses to accompany him to Lambron, with a view that its 
inhabitants might be benefitted by his edifying instructions and evan- 
gelical discourses. During their journey they had occasion to enter 
the city of Mamestia, which was then in the possessior of the Greeks. 
Here they met ALexius, the protostrator or generalissimo of the Greek 
army, who was the son-in-law of the emperor Manvuet, and had come 
thither with the design of visiting the frontiers that belonged to the 
Grecian empire. On his first interview with Nisrses the Graceful, 
Auexius was struck with admiration by the grace and learning which 
pervaded every part of his conversation. One day religion being the 
topic of their conference; Augxius expressed a desire of being fur- 
nished with information as to the cause of the division of the Chureh 
of Christ into so many doctrinal opinions. The promptitude with 
-which Nuerses answered every question that was put to. him, created 
in ALExics a deep sense of veneration for him as an. erudite divine, 
and left no appearance of doubt in his arguments. Nisrsrs convinced 
him that the difference of opinions between the Christian Churches 
. merely existed in. words and forms, and assured him that the creed 
of the Armenian. Church was consonant to that of the Church of 
Greece. >a +30 
<tus desired Nigrses to commit the whole of their c conversation 
* writing, which he promised to present to the emperor, and to, exert 
_ every n \« oa is effecting a union between the two Churches. _ He -also 
“proposed to him the solution of a few important points, which from 
otheir intricate | ‘created a ees of opinion between the 
" divines of the Greek Church. quay ots gules T a) badedday bes 
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Nrerses accepted the proposition with great interest, and accord 
ingly wrote an epistle to him full of sound doctrine and incontrovertible 
proofs. He commenced the latter by saying, “‘I was extremely 
delighted by the opportunity of holding a conference with you, O 
philanthropic and pious nobleman, respecting the doctrinesand forms 
of the Armenian Church! But. as sentiments embodied by human 
utterance are liable to be effaced from the tablets of memory, by the 
lapse of time, by reason of the cessation of our remembrance, I do not. 
hesitate to furnfsh you with a written account of all that you were 
pleased to hear from me. I shall endeavour to perform my task with 
as much propriety and precision, as my time and abilities will admit 
of. Encouraged by the love of knowledge, with which you are distin- 
fuished, I feel no small alleviation in the execution of my difficult 
undertaking. It may not be perhaps superfluous to add, that all my 
arguments are drawn from that pure source of religious truth, for 
which our divine fathers of old are so deservedly characterised,”’ 

This preamble is imrfiediately followed by an orthodox confession of 
the Holy Trinity, and of the incarnation of our blessed Saviour. It is’ 
here asserted, that the Church of-Armenia admits the duality of nature > 
in Christ, and that the Armenians by the term “ one nature,”’ acknow- 
ledge by implication an unconfounded union of the divinity and human: 
nature of ofr Saviour. It is also added that the Armenian Church, 
according to old customs, commemorates the nativity of our Savienvobs 
the 6th of January, and that it is a gross fabrication that the Arme- 
nians observe the Annunciation day on the preceding day of the “Epi- 
phany. That.in consequence of a want of olives, the Armenians make 
preparation of unction by the oil of odorous flowers. That they pay 
due reverence to pictures. That in constructing crosses of wood, nails 
are with no other intention affixed to them than with that of joming 
the parts together; while those made of silver and gold are’ without 
nails. That the prayer Vere ‘ Holy God*,” is offered in the Ar- 
menian Church to Jesus Christ, and not’ to the Father, or the Holy’ 

Ghost. That the — of —— — — — Rissa: and cheese, on 
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.* About half an — ———— to the; comm ascement. , high, mass, 
= the. following short prayer, is addressed to the Son in the Armenian Church ; 
| Deer Os: wae py bk Sqope am pp bk. wiles, ap fosghyarp Yom wt lle» myn pul : 

“Holy God, Holy and Mighty, CRU Se HE wast crucified for us, 
‘ — — been made on the minds 
e at th indiscriminately addressed to either of the 
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Saturdays and Sundays during the lent, has now become obsolete 
amongst the Armenian people, and though it is still continued by a 
few of the nobility, its entire abandonment will be effected in a short 
time. _ That the custom of using pure wine, unmixed by water, in the 
Holy Communion, has obtained in the Armenian Church since the days 
of the blessed Grecory the Illuminator. Finally, the writer explains: 
the nature of the abdomedal fasting, which is observed by the Arme- 
nians a few weeks before the commencement of the Lent. 

_ ALEXIUS, on receiving from Niersss the foregoing efistle, expressed 
his grateful acknowledgments for the same, and permitted him to take 
his departure for Lambron, after. having bestowed on Him every mark 
of honor suitable to his rank and office. Nieagses having remained 
in the latter place for a short time, quitted it for Hiromcla, where he 
met his brother Grecory, the pontiff, and related to him every particu- 
lar of the communication that had passed between him and the Grecian 
generalissimo ALEXIUS. af 

On the fulfilment of the immediate object of *the letter of Niersrs 
the Graceful, on its being put into the hands of the emperor MANUEL, 
and the patriarch Micuasrt, they immediately ordered it to be trans~ 
lated into Greek, and felt great satisfaction at the opportunity that had 
offered itself of effecting a union between the Greek and Armenian 
Churches. The perusal of the translation filled their minds with 
admiration of the mild spirit and rare talents of the writer, and afford- 
ed them encouragement to carry the contemplated scheme into exe- 
cution. Hereupon the emperor sent a deputation to.Armenia, consist-. 
ing of SumBarT and Aruku, both of Armenian extraction, with a letter 
to Grecory the pontiff, dated September, 1167, expressive of his ear- 
nest desire of seeing the consummation of the happy union which was. 
in contemplation.. In order to proceed in this undertaking with faci- 
lity and. success, he wished that Nierses the Graceful should be sent 
to Constantinople, thinking that the presence of both parties might in 
a great degree be conducive to an amicable settlement of the existing 
differences. — The following is a copy of the letter in question : 

4) Manuect CoMNENUS PorneaYriGENitus, ever mighty and great, Augustus, 
emperor of Greece, and faithful king of God Jesus Christ, to his holiness Lord 
Gredony, the excellent pontiff of Armenia, sendeth love and greeting. It is the 
imperative duty of all those, who by the medium of the baptismal font have 
entéred into the fellowship of Christ, to have due regard for the fulfilment of 
divine justice, and to display special care and zeal for the advancement of love, 

and unanimity amongst that class of people, who have Christ as the foun- 


dation of their religion, They are bound to use their unremitting endeavours 
to knit all the Christians with the bonds of union ; to make them followers of one 


shepherd, who became incarnate to save us from perdition, to bring them under 
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the guidance of one pastoral crook ; to cause them to ‘lie down in green pas- 
tures’’ of orthodox faith ; to render them participators of the vital stream of 
wholesome doctrines, and to gather them within the pale of one Catholic 
Church. Elevated by Providence to the highest station that can be allotted here 
to a human being, | consider the duties of governing my empire less sacred, less 
beneficial, than those which oblige me to be instrumental in effecting an union of 
the Christian Churches. Impressed with this conviction, I shall, as far og time 
and circumstances will permit, strive to consummate an object, which involves 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of mankind. 

** It is not less,becoming to your excellent fraternity, who have made the 
scriptures and the laws of God your chief studies, and rendered yourselves con- 
versant with the orthodox doctrines of the fathers of the Church, to use your 
frieadly and influential co-operation in securing the welfaresof the inward man, 
by collecting from the only source of life the dews of truth and salvation. Of 
your desire to promote this laudable object, we have been informed by our belov- 
ed son-in-law Avexius, who delivered to us a letter beuring a detailed account 


of the conference that had taken place between you and him concerning the - 


contemplated union of the sister Churches, It is our intention to give due 
deliberation to the state of tie Armenian Church, and to institute inquiries into 
the creed thereof. A translation of the letter of your holiness was read by us 
with uncommon interest, and afforded us a source of the greatest satisfaction. 
Assured of the maral and Christian virtues, for which your holiness is so emi- 
nently distinguished, we feel real pleasure in readering our aid to the consum- 


mation of anobjtct highly desirable both to God and man, ; 


“« With this view we would propose to you to dispatch your brother Nrerses 
to our capital, as we are perfectly convinced that a man of his extensive informa- 
tion, varied knowledge, virtuous conduct, and amiable disposition, will not 


only be able to afford satisfaction to the Head of our Church, and the synod in» 


general, but particularly tend to remove the difficulties which will otherwise be 
experienced from time and place. Let the insignificant cause of division, which 
subsists betweeo the two Churches, be removed if it he within the scope of pos- 
sibility; and let not Christ, who redeemed us from eternal punishmeat by his 
precious blood, be considered a stumbling block, but the Head of the corner ang 
the True Foundation of our faith, which unites us together in spirit. Let Christ’ 
be the centre of all our religious inquiries, the Anchor of all our spiritual agpi- 
rations, and the Director of all our ecclesiastical affairs, In him we founded our 
belief, to bim « our hearts were fixed, and by him our wounds were healed. From 
the Great Bestower of so many blessings you will no doubt obtain for your zeal 


in the sacred cause of Christianity that recompence which is reserved forthe | 





of the elect. We have thought it necessary to depute our faithful | 


servant Sumner, bearing this letter, with directions to induce you to despatch 


—* pda NIERSES to Constantinople. He is also authorised to give you | 

tion, as might bave a connexion with the immediate object 

ot i ml You may safely scedie ol: thet il be. oeid by bles on — 

_ While preparations were in progress at the capital al of Greece for, — 
—3 the embassy to. ‘Armenia, the — 
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deprived of its supreme pastor, whose »station’ was immediately filled 
by an able and worthy successor. News of the proposed union of the 
sister Churches having spread throughout the Christian countries 
which held a close intercourse with Armenia, the patriarch of Syria. 
deputed two learndd bishops to Hiromela, for the purpose of taking a 
part in. the proceedings of the council, which was shortly to be held by. 
4 Nixrses the Graceful, for furthering the views of the intended union: 
On the arrival of the embassy at Hiromcla, Sumsar delivered the 
~ .¢c imperial letter to Nreasss the pontiff, communicating to him many inter- 

- esting particulars on the part of the emperor, and pers@ading him to 
accompany him t6 Constantinople ; but the duties. of his high office 
rendering his absence from the pontifical house indispensable at that 
very juncture, Nizaeses sent a reply to the emperor, full of spirit and 
wonderful observations. As the letter itself is of great length, I shall 
here only give an outline of its contents : 

** I had the honor to receive the letter of your Imperial Majesty, addressed 
tomy late lamented brother and immediate predecessor in the pontificate of 
Armenia. By the perusal of the inspired sentiments expressed in it by your 

~ godly Majesty, our hearts thrilled with that inexpressible delight which a person 
feels on recovering from the influence of sleep, and enjoying the yivifying beams 
of the glorious orb of day. It is gratifying to us to observe, that your Majesty 
is worthy of not only bearing the name of the true EmmMaAnce., but also * his” 
co-operation in * breaking down the middle wall of partition defween us.’ En- 
dowed with these peculiar gifts of heaven, your Majesty is condescendingly 
pleased to accost us with » cheering voice, and propose ‘measures for eradicating 
from amongst us that hatred, which dias proved s0 baleful to the interests of 
Christianity; and the welfare of our country. I am so exceedingly delighted with = 

— your Majesty's invitation, that I would, even if I were dead, like LAZARUS, arise” ’ 

from the grave, and obey the divine voice which summons me to your presence ; a 

= but violent disturbances abroud, and the urgent duties of my avocation at home, | 

7 present insuperable barriers to my paying a visit to Constantinople. Notwith-— 
‘standing these obstacles, I should still feel diffident to attempt discussing a ques. 
tion of so much welght in your august presence, from a conviction ‘that 'the 
_ sphere of my knowledge would look like a mere drop in comparison with the 
vast occan of your Majesty's qualifications. All that were great and noble in 
‘Armenia, to our national misfortane, have now ceased to exist. The only com-— 
fort, with which we cheer'our hearts in the melancholy gloom that overhangs | 
our civil destinies, is derived from the circanistance of our Charch being based on 
the solid foundation of Catholic faith. We place our confidence in the mercies” 
of God, ‘that the divine power which excited love’ and — —— 
shall consummate a buppy union between the two Churches. 
“4 Should your Imperial Majesty be graciously pleased to visit Armenia, for’ 
Fee: ndescension 
the furtherance of this: desirable object, you will, by that act of co J 
display —2 of that humility, with which the heavenly Kiug came 
i world to bestow salvation on mankiad. We are sure that } you will joiw.with - 
Ba x conviction, that the lustre of glory reflected on your mighty empire by 
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splendid victories, and the aggrandizement of territories, will be cheerless and 
evanescent when contrasted with that of restoring peace to the Church of Christ, 
by blunting the weapons of the incorporate enemy, and suppressing envy and 
hatred, which like cankers have preyed on the very vitals of our spiritual exist- 
ence. Our Lord Jesus Christ, viewing the baneful consequences of pride pre- 
dominant in human nature, bad recourse to humility as to an infaflible cure of 
the spiritual infirmities under which mankind were labouring; and by means of 
his divine love and meekness, conciliated the bearts of those who were estranged 
from him by the infringement of his laws and ordinances. In imitation of the 
example set to us by our blessed Redeemer, it behoves your Imperial Majesty to 
make your dietstorial authority subservient to mildness and bamility, in remov- 
ing the cause of estrangement that exists between the two nations. Asa tree 
which is bent to the ground is liable to be broken by a sudden and violent eflort 
to restore it to its upright position, so adivision amongst the members of Christ, 
rendered obs.inate by time, is incapable of being removed by force. It stunds 
in need of a long and patient application of spiritual ointment, I meon the exer- 
cise of a kind, mild, and conciliatory spirit on the part of your Imperial Majesty 
towards the Armenians placed under the sway of your government. 

‘* Many of your RIL to our great national misfortune, consider that the 
only means of conforming to the laws and justice of God, and of being worthy of 
inheriting the kingdom of heaven, consist in pouring upon us torrents of abuse, 
in destroying ¢ our Churches, in breaking our crosses, in overturning our alturs, 
jn ridiculing our religious ceremonies, and in harassing and persecuting the 
ministers of our Church. This unchristian animosity is carried to such a pitch, 
as to shame the horrid cruelties of the worst of unbelievers. Galled aud perse- 
cuted by Moslem despotism, we have hitherto in vain sought protection in the 
sympathies of Christianity. Hence it must be inferred, that such a course of 
action not only fails to unite the divided, but tends to divide the united, The 
first effectual recipe, that can be applied to our spiritual distempers, is to make 
an exchange of the inveterate hatred for human love and kindness, and as 4 matter 
of consequence, to stimulate thereby the inhabitants of Armenia major to an 
“Boquiescence in the projected union. We humbly solicit your Imperial Majesty 
to order special prayers to be offered up in all the Churckes throughout your 
empire, that the Almighty may be pleased to crown our undertaking with suc- 
cess. We have taken care that similar measures shall be adopted by our clergy 
in enery quarter, of Armenia. 

* “ We have also particularly to request, that in ense Providence assist us fn 
. discussing | matters on the intended union in a general council, no mark of dik 
stion or | superiority should be observed between the Greek and t — 
i tone of authority be assumed by the —— » deno Has such 
ctrines of | our Church as are not accordan Te o cote 
imputed to to the latter in boldly *5 ruths — J—— v6 
ir € . Marks of distinction are are only ohetld 
| tempor jaffairs. Itis true that ade — 
— —— ‘and the exercise of earthly power 5 vine o8 
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us the Rock and the Head of the corner over the two sundered walls of our 

Churehes. Let not the subject be discussed with that fruitless and violent 

mode of controversy, which has hitherto been carried on by the sister Churches 

with detrimental consequences on both sides. Let brotherly love, unanimity, 

and an ardour after divine truths distinguish the whole course of the proceed- 

tings of the council. Let us, in accordance with the injunctions of St. Paul, 

bear one another's burden, and the infirmities of the weak, and so fulfil the law of 

Christ.". In laying open our spiritual distempers to the observation of one 

another, let each purty reciprocally look for, in the other, a sympathising and 

. ~ontidential physician. Whatever may be beyond the reach of our penetration, 

let it be referred to the testimony of those whose judgment and g#perience have 

m - rendered them distinguished in the decision of similar questions. Able physi- 

s cians do not consider their qualifications under-rated by taking medicines from 

the hands of their scholars, when they are labouring under fhe attacks of sick- 

ness. The ¢yes, though sharp enough in seeing the objects presented to their 

gaze, fall short of beholding themselves and the members of the body by which 

they are surrounded; and on their being attacked with soreness, they seek a 

cure from the eyes and hands of another. What has been stated above, will, we 

hope, be considered sufficiently satisfactory to your Imperial Majesty. We have 

communicated to you mulfum in parvo, and have desired your ambassador to 

~ furnish you with such other information, as may be thought to content the ar- 

dour of your curiosity. Adieu! Augustus Emperor! May your Majesty live 
long under the protection of the Almighty."’ 

At the express desire of Sumsart, who was at the head of the em- 
bassy, Nierses the Graceful drew out another form of the Creed of the 
Armenian Church, being assured that it would tend to throw more 
light on the disputed points of religion, and carry conviction to the 
mind of every philanthropic inquirer. The contents of this letter 
were a clear, distinct, and comprehensive recapitulation of all that he 
had stated in the former one, presented to ALexivus, the son-in-law of 


the emperor. The letter commenced with the following beautiful 
reamble : 


“ It now becomes us to address ourselves to you, not with eloquence of speech, 
a which we are deficient, but in the truth of the spirit, in which we were in- 


dox f faith, as we have scuttle} been supposed to do by others guilty of « similar 
dine of conduct ; but what we have stored in the invisible spirit, we embody the 
same in visible writing, byt the testimony of our minds, and the dictation of the 
Holy Ghost, who sees, judges and examines the utmost recesses of our hearts,"* 
_ After making long and sensible observations on the mystery of the 
Holy ‘Trinity, and the incarnation of Jesus Christ, leaning on the in- 
controvertible — of the Fathers of the Church, he Brgceeds, 





thus : 
c olds "Giawartes * fandamental crinciples of the Christian ——— we har 
? lieve that the word, who was made flesh according to St. Joux, was not changed 


all }uto“fleah by being divested of his divine aature, but that by an unconfounded 
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union with body, he was actually made flesh, and continued without flesh, ashe 
was from the beginning. We believe that there are not two persons in Christ, 
ene with flesh and the other without flesh; but that the very Christ is both with 
flech and without flesh, He was made flesh by human nature, of which he partook, 
and remained without flesh in divine nature, which he had from the beginning. 
He is both visible and invisible, perceivable and unperceivable by the touch, be- 
ginning and unbegioning in time, the Son of Man, and the Son of God, co- 
essential with the Father in divinity, and concomitant with us in humanity."’ 
After taking a comprehensive view of the mystery of the incarna- 


tion of our Saviour, he dilates on His divine and human wills, and . » 


clearly deni6nstrates, that the will of the humanity of Christ was 
always and in every respect obedient to that of his divinity : 

‘*The human will bad no ascendancy over the divine, as in us the passions 
very often domincer over the reason; buat the divine will always exercised its 
dominion over the human: for the actions of the human were all —— and 
directed by the power and sway of the divine. 

‘*In accordance with the doctrine of the wonderful union of the divine and 
homan wills that exist«in the person of Clirist, we concur in the consistency of 
attributing his operations to a natural and supernatural agency. We do not 
ascribe his superior actions only to the divinity, unconnected with the humanity ; 
nor his inferior acts only to the humanity, unconnected with the divinity. Were 
it not truly proper to connect the great with the little, how could it consistently 
be said that the Son of Man descended from heaven, and that God was crucified 
and bled on the cross? To the unconfounded union of both the divinity and 
bumanity we attribute the divine and human operations of Christ; who some- 
times «8 a God acted inthe superior power of God, and sometimes os a man, acted 

in the capacity of man, as it is easily demonstrated by the whole course of his 
dispevsations from the beginning to the close of his divine mission. He felt 
hunger as a man, and fed thousands with a few loaves as a God. He prayed 
for us and on our behalf as © man, and accepted with his Father the prayers of 
all his people as a God. In humanity he was brought asa lamb to the slaughter, 
‘and was dumb as a sheep before her shearers; but he is the Word of God, by 
- whom the heavens were created, in bis divinity, He died in human nature as s 
man, and raised the dead by divine. power as a God. He suffered the pangs of 
death as a man, and conquered death by death as a God. “Tt was not the one 
that died, and the other that conquered death ; but it was Christ himself, who 
died, who lives,,and who vivifies the dead. For the same Christ, being a man, ° 
and of a mortal mature, and being a God, and of an immortal nature, not divid- 
~ img into two the unconfounded union of the divinity and humanity, so as to 
- yerider the one untormentable and immortal, and the otber susceptible of tortures 
and death, he suffered on the cross for the salvation of mankind with the inex- 
plicable combination of these contraricties, yielding in human nature to 
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_ partook of our nature. He is proclaimed by the preachers of the gospel to be 
perfect God and man, uniting in his person divinity and humanity io a manner 
far surpassing the union of the soul and body; for the former, being commended 
into the hands of the Father, was separated from the latter, but the divinity — 
tinued inseparable from both of them*.'' 

The preceding creed is immediately followed by a detailed account 
of the forms and ceremonies observed in the Armenian Church, similar 
to that which the writer had previously drawn out at the particular 
request of Avextus. It is concluded by the following short para- 
eraph : 
~**In the perusal of our letter, wherein the creed and the observances of our 
Church are explained in a comprehensive style, we humbly hope that your 
Gracious and Imperial Majesty will not deny us the candour and sincerity with 
which our sentiments are embodied in writing, Let us not be suspected of 
parasitical-subterfuges in the communication of our thoughts, and let it be 
remembered that we have stated in this nothing which is at variance with simple 
truth, and the genuine effusions of our hearts.’ 

The motives of the writer in making this asgertion were to silence 
the mouths of such miscreants of his nation, as had gone over to the 
Church of Greece, and were invidiously endeavouring to baffle the 
consummation of the proposed union, by rendering the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Armenian Church censurable in tle eyes of the 
Emperor and Patriarch of Constantinople. 

On the return of the embassy to the Court of Greece, the letter of 
Nrersis was put into the hands of the emperor Manvet, who per- 
sonally presented it to the patriarch. A translation of it being read 

_ before a numerous assembly of the dignitaries of the Greek Church, 

they were struck with admiration at the irresistible arguments which 
it comprised. They were stimulated by its contents to the abandon- 

_ ment of the inveterate hatred which they bore towards the Armenians, 

and unanimously agreed in effecting the contemplated union between 
the two Churches. The emperor, excited by an intense desire of pro- 
— this sacred cause, proposed to pay a visit to Armenia, accom- 
_ panied by some of. the learned theologists of Greece, with a view of 
meeting Nuenses the Graceful, and holding with hin a conference on 
the religious differences that existed between the two nations ; but he 
~~ Was unfortunately ———— — —* fulfilment of na intention by the 
gous sel Fils 
<- “e This'’c clear, lucid and unequivocal confession of faith is enough to carry convic- 
~~ tion: to the minds of the most fastidious of our accusers, that the Church of Anme- 
ta is totally free from the heresies of Evtrycnes! Let it also satisfy such 
misinformed, misied, and misguided, writers as Mr. CHARLES Mac FARLANE, 


author of the sublime Tale of ConsTANTINOPLE, entitled ‘‘ Tax AuMEN 1ANS,”” that 
* _ we Armenians are not Eutychians, as he is led to believe from the misrepresentations 
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commotions which at that time prevailed in the west. He conse- 
quently chose the alternative of deputing in May, A. D. 1170, to 
Hiromela, Lezion Master Turortansy, a Greek divine, emihently” 
distinguished for his theological and philosophical attainments, with 
Jonannes, the learned Abbot of an Armenian monastery, from Philfp- 
polis, generally known by the appellation of Uruman, bearing an 
imperial letter addressed to the pontiff of Armenia, in these terms :— 

‘Tt afforded us great joy to learn your willingness to effect a happy union 
between the sister Churches, and acquiescing in your laudable views, we have 
deputed learned and pious méo to confer with you on our behalf, and use 
every means in. their power to remove the wall of partition between us." 


On the arrival of the deputation at Hiromcla, Tarorranky and 
Jonannes were kindly received by the Armenian bishops that were 
assembled by Nierses the Graceful in the pontifical house, for the pur- 
pose of adopting the best mode of carrying the proposed union into 
execution. Nikxses, on the letter of the emperor being presented to 
him by Tukoasianey, Shewed the latter every mark of honor and kind- 
ness, which his rank and the immediate object of his mission required. 
Treorianery had brought with him a copy of the letter of Nrensss, 
addressed to the emperor, with a view of obtaining an explanation on 
some points that appeared doubtful to them, and of satisfying their 
minds as to the reality of some assertions that were made by those 
who were inimically disposed towards the Armenian Church. To these 

ends an assembly of the Armenian and Greek bishops was held in 
Hiromela, who commenced discussing the important points with deco- 
rum, mildness, and moderation, Turoxtanery, in the course of perusing 
the letter of NiERSsEs to the assembly, proposed, in proper order, several 
questions for solution, to which Nirases made replies, full of convin- 
cing proofs. The course of discussions comprised queries on the duality 
of nature and will in the person of Christ, (about which point great 
stress was laid on this saying of Crramuvs: ** The incarnate Word is 
of one nature,” which admits of various constructions,) the exact day 
of the commem ation of the nativity of our Saviour, the propriety of 
the prayer ‘Holy God,” which was offered in the Armenian Church, 
the preparation of the holy unction, the necessity of per ing pray- 
ers within the Church, and the decrees of the council of Chalcedon. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, Niersss, in his endeavours to remove. 
an erroneous impression from the mind of Tueortaney, that the Arme- 
‘nians were monophysites, cited from a work of JOHANNES the philoso- 
pher, a renowned pontiff of Armenia, several proofs c —— 
‘the duality of “nature in in Christ. “The work in “question,” oy he, 
“ which was before imperfect y known but to a few of our ni ation, | 
ufterwards —— Sabied t5 by my predecessors in the ponti- 
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ficate of Armenia.”” The work was, at the desire of Taxontaney, pro- 
duced at the meeting, and a few passages of the same being read to 
him, he highly admired its wholesome doctrine. A transcript of it 
was accordingly made out at the request of Tunortanuy, who wished 
to take it to Constantinople for the inspection of the emperor and 
patriarch. The proceedings of this council were committed to writing 
by THrortaNney, as it appears from the panegyrie written by Nreasxs 
LAMBRONENSIS on Nixrees the Graceful. TuHerorrtaney’s account of 
this meeting was, in the year 1578, published in Greek and Latin, in 
conjunction with the records of the fathers of the Church, 

Before the mission had quitted Constantinople for Hiromela, the 
emperor Manvet communicated to Micmaxn, the patriarch of Syria, 
his intention of acceding to an union of the Greek and Armenian 
Churches. Turortaney, on his arrival at Hiromcla, wrote to MicHakrt, 
soliciting his presence at the Council of union which was shortly to 


~ be held in the pontifical house of Armenia. The latter deputed a proxy 


in the person of Jonannes, bishop of Cheson, who, reaching Hiromela 
after the meeting had terminated, felt great displeasure at the acqnuies- 
cence of Nierses the Graceful in the doctrines of the Greek Church, 
ana began to censure him, as the representative of hisepatriarch, for 
such a line of conduct. Nutenrses, by sensible observations, convinced 
him of the propriety and necessity of the union, and destred him that 
on his return to Syria he should use every means in his power to secure 
the consent of Micnart to the removal of the religious differences 
which had for ages disturbed the peace of the sister Churches. i 
On the departure of Turortanry for Constantmople in October inv 
the vear 1170, Nrersxs addressed a letter to the emperor, of which 
the following is an outline. f 

‘(In delivering your Imperial letter to us, THrortanny assured us of the 


- 


‘love and good-will, which you are graciously pleased to exercise in increasing: 
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the spiritual and temporal welfare of our nation. The proposal of effecting: 





* For the Nestorian heresics, see Evsenivs's Ecclesiastical 
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Armenians are also froe from that of the Eutychian® canfusion. “Concurring * 
in the fandamental principles of religion, the Armenians aod Greeks ate united 
torether by the grace of God in the similarity of the creed of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. Fixed in the determination of our happy union, I shall 
address all our bishops residing in different quarters of Armenia, and ask their 
consent to some important points proposed by you for our acceptance, lest by 


their being excluded from taking a part in the furtherance of this desirable - 


object, the result of our endeavours may prove contrary to our sanguine expec- 
tations. J have also, conformably with the desire of Torortaney, furnished him 
with another letter descriptive of the confession of our Charch."’ 

In this letter, after treating of the incarnation of our Saviour, in ac- 


cordance with the tenor of his former one, he adds, that it is consist-. 


ent with the orthodox faith to admit duality of nature in Christ, by 
reason of his perfect divinity and perfect humanity; that the Arme- 
nians, by attributing one nature to the incarnate word, on the authority 
of Crrituvus, confess am unconfounded and indivisible combination of 
the divine with the human nature; and that the Church of Armenia 
anathematizes those Who, in the sense of the heretical doctrine of 
Eutyrcsers, may confessedly ascribe one nature to Christ. 

- On the return of Torortaney and Jonannes Uruman to Constanti- 
nople, they felt great satisfaction in presenting to the emperor the 
letter of Nrenees, together with an account of the proceedings of the 
council. The perusal of these interesting documents afforded the 
greatest delight to the emperor, the patriarch, and the other dignitaries 
of the Greek Church. Their joy at the favourable prospect of their 
undertaking could only be increased by a sense of veneration, with 
which they were impressed on their being informed by Tuxoxianey of 
_the piety, mildness, and pleasant address of Nisrses the Graceful. The 
fame of the amiable qualities of the pontiff of Armenia rivetted the 
hearts of the Greeks to the cause of the sacred union, and made them 
exclaim with admiration, ‘‘ Behold the wise course pursued by the 
pontiff of Armenia, and consider the orthodox creed followed by him- 
self and the whole of his congregation! Thanks to Heaven, that in these 
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days of degeneracy we see a pastor of the Church adorned with so many 
Christian and moral virtues !” The hatred which the Greekg muanifest- 
ed towards the Armenians gradually began to abate, anda sort of 
generous sympathy was felt by the former, for the lamentable degrada- 
tion to which the latter were reduced in a political point of view. They’ 
could not, however, reconcile themselves to the idea, that the Armenians, 
after conforming to the fundamental principles of orthodox faith, and 
admitting duality of nature in our Saviour, should still persist in as- 
serting one nature in the union of his divinity and humanity. Though 
the arguments, with which the Armenians endeavoured to clear their 
‘minds on this subject, were perfectly sound and correct, yet the 
Greeks could not overcome their reluctance to make such concessions 
to them, and were consequently anxious that this obstacle to their 
union, together with a few others of minor importance, originating 
from certain observances of the Armenien Church, might prudently 
and speedily be removed. i 

Hereupon the emperor came to the determinatidn of sending another 
embassy to Hiromecla, consisting of the abovementioned THeortaney 
and Jowannes Uraman, who were furnished with letters from the 
emperor and patriarch Micwax, bearing date December, 1172, and 
instructed to urge Nierses to apply himself with increased interest and 
assfduity to the fulfilment of the object in view, lest the death of either 
of them might put a stop to the successful termination of their under- 
tak’ng. Nine points connected with the creed of the Church of Greece 
were distinctly stated in the imperial letter, for the consideration and 
subsequent acceptance of the Armenians. It was also proposed by 


the emperor, that those points, but particularly that of the duality of 


nature in Christ, should be discussed, and admitted by the Armenians 
in a general council to be held for that purpose. Should they, how- 
ever, be reluctant in conceding to some of the points alluded to, they 
might communicate their objections in a letter addressed by their 
pontiff tothe emperor. The proposed points are the following: · 
) Anathematize those who admitted one nature in Christ, that is 
to May. E Evurtrcnes, Deoscorus, Ssverivs, Timornevs, and the follow~ 
ers of their heresies. _ 
Th Confess in our Lord Jesus Christ, one Son, one person, one 
= formed * Aa Het natures, — are inseparable, indi- 





e sense the Son of God anid the Son of the holy 
us, but to ohne in him unconfusedly the Son of God 
and the Bom ot Shan and to c confess him to be both God | and Man in 
the duality of his nature. Confess in him the duality of actions and 
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natural will, both divine and human, not resisting each other, but the 
human willgollowing and obeying the divine. III. The prayer ‘* Holy 
God” should be offered in your Church by the omission of “who wast 
crucified for us,” and the conjunction ‘‘ and." 1V. You should conform 
to the Church of Greece in commemorating the feasts, that is to say, 
the Annunciation day, on the 25th of March ; the Nativity, on the 25th 
of December; the Circumcision, on the eighth day after the birth. of 
Christ, to wit, on the Ist of January; the Baptism on the 6th of Janu- 
ary; the Presentation of our Saviour to the temple on the fortieth day 
after his birth on the 2nd of February, and in like manner, agreeing 
with us in observing all the dominical feasts, as well as those of the 
holy Virgin Mary, of St. Joun, of the Apostles and of others: V. 
The preparation of the unction should be made of the oil of the fruit 
of trees. VI. The Communion Service should be performed with lea- 
vened bread, and wine mixed with water. VII. Let Armenian. Chris- 
tians, both clergy and laity, remain within the Church, during the 
hours of prayer and the performance of communion service, with the 
exception of public penitents, who are prohibited by ecclesiastical 
canons from staying in the midst of the Church during the time. 
VILL. You should accept the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh general 
assemblies. IX. The choice of the nomination of your pontiff should 
be vested only in the emperor of the Greeks. ) 
_ On the arrival of the embassy at Hiromcla, Turorianey and Jo- 
HANNES Uruman met with a very kind reception from Nuiersrs the 
Graceful "who having respectfully received the letters of the emperor 
and patriarch of Constantinople, communicated the contents of them 
to the principal bishops and friars of the Armenian Church, who had 
repaired to Hiromcla from the mountains of Taurus and the frontiers 
of Mesopotamia. Though they were easily persuaded to concede 
to the chief points proposed by the Greeks, yet great difficulty 
existed in obtaining the consent thereto of other Armenian bishops, 
whose number amounted to upwards. of three hundred, and who 


were living in different distant quarters, especially in. the frontiers © 
of Armenia major, save the body of monks who resided in monas- 


teries, and who were almost of an equal number. | Consequently, 
Nreases thought it necessary to summon these worthies to the general 
meeting which was shortly to be convened for taking . into -considera- 


tion the points proposed by the authorities of Greece, and. communi- 


eating the result of the assembly in a suitable letter to the emperor. 
He conceived the unanimous voice of all the principal dignitaries of 
the Church of Armenia indispensably necessary in the adoption of the 
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feared, an unfortunate division might be created amongst the Armeni- 
an ecclesiastics, and the result of their undertaking be attended —— 
lamentuble detriment. 

The ambassadors of the court of Constantinople applauded the 
wise precautions which marked every act of the pontiff of Armenia, 
but seeing that the council could not possibly be held before the setting 
in of the summer, they determined to depart from Hiromela. Nirases, 
in conjunction with THerorrtangry, addressed letters to Mrenaen, the 
patriarch of the Syrian Church, communicating to him the points 
which were proposed by the Greeks for their acceptance, and soliciting 
the favour of his presence in the council that was shortly to be held at 
Hiromela for that purpose. Muicnart being prevented by his various 
avocations from going to Hiromcla, sent in his room the friar Turo- 
pokus, who was eminently distinguished for his profound learning and 
conversancy with the Syrian, Greek, Armenian, and Turkish languages. 
On the arrival of the latter at Hiromcla,he was received by Nienses with 
every kind of respect due to his rank.A discussion arose between them on 
the import of the words ** substance” and ‘ nature,’ which, according 
to the doctrine of Aristotle, admitted of various constructions. Tasro- 
porvs, widely differing from the sentiments expressed be Nikrses on 
this subject, immediately took his departure from Hiromcla. In the 
mean while, Turorranry and Jonannes Uraman returned to Con- 
stantinople, furnished with letters addressed by Nigxsss to the emperor 
Mawnver and the patriarch Micuatr. Nierses promised them to 
convene a general council for the decision of the question 6f the in- 
tended union, and to endeavtur to make the concessions they required. 
“1 shall assiduously try,” says he, “‘ to overcome the long received 
customs of my countrymen, which prevail on them with the power of 
a second nature, and to force them to an acquiescence in such of the 
points proposed in your letters, as may possibly be reconciled to their 
minds. In so doing, we shall only be actuated by a desire of promot- 
ing divine love and peace amongst us, but not by an idea of turning 
from errorsinto truth... The acceptance of the rest of the points either 
must be overlooked by you, orleft to time, and the happy union which 
shall shortly be effected amongst us.” 
| Immediately after this, Nixasxs addressed letters to all the Avmentets 
bishops, abbots, and friars residing in different quarters of Armenia, 
Syria, Aluans, Georgia and. Persia, communicating to them all that 

sed respecting the union of the sister Churches. He also 





\desired. them to pray to the Almighty for the consummation of the 
slandable object in view, and to take an eagly opportunity of going to 


th purpose of being. present in the council that was 
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shortly to be convened. Moreover he deputed one friar Srepnen with 
a letter, inyiting the Armenian clergy of Ani and Haghbat to the pro- 
posed assembly. 

But alas! how often human endeavours and expectations are fris- 
trated before they have attained to maturity! On the lapse of a few 
months, while Nrgrsks was engaged in preparations for holding the 
council of union, his earthly career was by the inscrutable dispensa- 
tion of God terminated, Anno Domini 1173, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. He enjoyed the supreme dignity of a pontiff for seven 
years, and in that period ordained only seven bishops. | His remains 
lay in state for several days, during which time numbers of Armenians 
thronged to the pontifical house with a desire of kissing the hand of 
the deceased. Among those who had assembled there to pay their 
last tribute of veneration to the virtues of the deceased pontiff of Ar- 
menia, were Niresks LAMBronensis and several bishops and friars of 
distinction. 

This melancholy etent plunged the nation into the greatest distress, 
for they had lost in Nigeases the Graceful a vigilant pastor, a kind 
father, a faithful friend, a gifted divine, anda most zealous advocate of 
the truth of Christianity. Gnaeaory Basix, the nephew of the deceas- 
ed pontiff, who was living at a great distance from Hiromcla, on hear- 
ing of the dangerous illness of the latter, immediately repaired thither 
to see his uncle ere he breathed. his last. On his arrival at that place, 
he found Nierses dead. He evinced the greatest sorrow at the lamen- 
table Rstrophe which had fallen on his family and the nation in 
general. The funeral of the deceased pontiff was performed with the 





_ greatest pomp and honors, that his rank and exalted station deserved, 


being attended by almost all the dignitaries of the Armenian Church, 
the nobility and other distinguished members of. the nation,. whose 
heartfelt sorrow, at the irreparable loss which the Church and the state 
had sustained, could distinctly be read in the melancholy expressions 


of their downcast countenances, His remains were deposited in a _ 
-sepulchre which was dug near that of his brother Gaecony, andea 


very splendid mausoleum was afterwards raised over him, bearing 
upon it a suitable inscription commemorative of his moral and Chris- 
tian virtues. | — — . J 


— News: of this malannboy event reaching Constantinople, filled the | 
heart of the emperor with the most poignant grief, and spread general _ 






regret throughout the Greck empire, every Greek — —— with 
the Armenians for the —* which they had sustained in —— of 
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the unanimous voice of the nation succeeded his uncle in the govern- 
-ment of the Church of Armenia. The progress of the religious union 
of the two nations, which was unfortunately impeded by the Church 
of Armenia's being deprived of its head, was renewed by the commu- 
nications of the emperor with the pontiff Grecony, who, emulating 
the laudable example of his immediate predecessor, manifested equal 


“zeal and inclination in the restoration of peace to the bosom of the 


Church of Christ. Before, however, the question of the long wished- 
for union was happily decided, Greece was deprived of her most illus- 
trious, pious, and virtuous ruler, in the year of our Lord 1180, which 
melancholy catastrophe proved a death-blow to the Mearly-finished 
structure of peace, and blasted in the bosoms of every Armenian and 
Greek the hopes of their future union! 


‘IIl.—Discovery of Buddhist Images with Deva-ndgari Inscriptions at 
_ Tagoung, the Ancient Capital of the Burmese, Empire. By Colonel 
H. Burney, Resident at Ava. 
‘ oe [Read before the Society, 6th April, 1936.] 
- TV have the pleaure to forward to you a couple of images of Gaupama 
in Terracotta, which Captain HANNay has just sent down to me from 
Tagoung. On both there is an inscription, apparently in the same old 
Deva-naégari character, as in the inscription No. 2, of the Allahabad 
column, and probably consisting of the same words as those on the 
image of Buddha found in Tirhut, and in the other ancient — 
‘described in No. 39 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society*.™ 
» Pagoung, written Takoung, (or according to Sir W. Jones's system, 


cm Takaung, “but pronounced by the Burmese Tagoung,) you will find 


a 


> 


placed in our maps a little above the 25rd degree of north latitude, 
‘and on the eastern or left bank of the Eratadi river. Captain Han- 
“way, however, has ascertained its latitude by an observation of the 
“sun to be 23° 30’ N., and several Burmese itineraries in my posses- 
‘sion make‘its distance from Ava 52 taings, or about 100 miles. The 
Burmese consider Tugoung to have been the original seat of their 
‘empire, and the site of an ancient city, which was founded before the 
“time of Gatbama, by a colony that emigrated from Central India. 

Some faint remains of an old city are still to be seen on this spot, 
“where among the"ruins of some pagodas, Captain Hannay found the 
‘images I now send you. No one here can decypher the character of 
“the inscriptions, but on showing to some of the learned, the account 
» “* This is precisely the case :—even to the form of the letters—the dialect how- 
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\bhavd, &C. See the accompanying plate.—Ev- 80 aie 


TS “ever seems to be Magadhl or Pali, dhamma ant pabhavd for dharma and pra- 
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of the BauddAa inscriptions given in the 39th No. of the Journal of 
the AsiatiesSociety, the words ** Ye dhamma, &c.”" were immediately 
recognised, and supposed to be those placed under these images of 
Gavupama also. ‘The two figures seen standing on each side of Gav- 
DAMA in one of these are not, as [ had supposed, his two favorite 
disciples, MovGGaLan and Tuarerovurtrarna, but figures of a preceding - 
Buddha named Di penxara, who first delivered the prophetical annun- 
ciation to Gaupama, whilst the latter was existing in the state of 
Troomepa hermit, declaring that after myriads of years, which he 


— — 


4 


would take in perfecting himself in every virtue, he would attain die? 


state of a Buddha. The learned Burmese confirm Dr. Mrt.s’s opinion, 
and Mr. Hoposown’s information, that there is no connexion between 
the last two lines and the first two produced by M. Csoma nr K6énés; 
in the 39th No. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society. The last two, 
they say, are intended to show the points of instruction delivered, not 
by GavpAmMa only, —— by every preceding Buddha, and they translaté 
the Pdli thus : 

«The not doing of every kind of evil, fulfilling of good, and purify- 
ing and cleansing the heart: these above mentioned are the precepts 
of Buddhas.”’ » 

With the first two lines beginning ‘“ Ye dhamma,”’ the Burmese 
books connect the following anecdote : 

On the third year after Gavpama had attained the state of a Buddha, 
whilst he was residing at Welawoon monastery in the city of Yazagyo, 
(Rajgirt, Pine of his disciples, named Asuen AtrHazt Mart’ Heer, went 
into that city to recetve charitable donations, and was met by Oopa- 
peitrHa, the son of the female Brahman Tare, and a disciple of 
TweIn-ZEN PARABAIK, some kind of heretics so called, Oorapvgrrraa’ 
asked Asuen Atruazi Martt’ner, who was his teacher, what*were his 
opinions ; the latter replied, My teacher is the most excellent Lord 
Gaupama, his doctrines are as boundless as the sky. I am but lately 
become a Yahan, and know a little of them only.”” Oopavgsrrraa 





Marr’ “ure recited the two lines beginning with the words Ye dhamma ; 


‘bat the moment he finished the first line, Oorapnrrraa was converted. 


He then’ followed the other to Gaupama, who received him as a 
: ‘changed his name into TuX<rerourr®Ra, or the son of 





: ‘Tune the female Brahman, by which name he was ever after distin-— 


guished as one ‘of the favorite disciples of Gaupaara, and is always — 
figured as seated on his right hand, whilst — ——————— 
ironies — is — the left hand. _ Hence, the hese words ha 







begged that he would repeat a little of them only, when Arnaz - 
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among Buddhists. Before giving the Burmese explanation of these 
two lines, 1 must premise, that according to their system of belief, 
there are four Theeftsa, fundamental truths, or moral laws in the uni- 
verse, a knowledge of which Gavupama attained intuitively at day- 
break of the morning on which he was perfected into a Buddia under 
th> pipal-tree at Gaya, and therefore, one of his titles is Thamma 
tham-bouddhattha, said to mean, he who intuitively acquired a know- 
ledge of the four Theettsa. These four Theettsa are called Doukkha 
Theettsa, Thamoudaya Theettsa, Niraudha Theettsa, and Meqga Theettsa. 

1. Doukkha Theettsa means the law of suffering and being, to which 
all sentient beings are certainly subject whilst revolving, according to 
the destiny of their good or evil conduct, in the three different states 
of existence, whether as a Nat or inferior celestial being, a man, or a 
brute. pte 

2. Thamoudaya Theettsa is the law of evil desires and passions, by 
which all sentient beings are certainly affected. 

3. Niraudha Theettsa is the termination of of emancipation from 
the operation of the two preceding laws. Not being subject to age, 
sickness, death, or misery, and being in a state of ease, quiescence and 
duration uninterrupted. This is Neibban. . 

4... Megga Theettsa is the cause or the way of reaching the last, and 
is explained by some to be the Meggen Sheet ba, or the eight good 
ways, which, as translated by Mr. Jupson, are right opinion, right 
intention, right words, right actions, right way, of supporting life, 
rightly directed intelligence, caution, and serenity. Others%@xplain it 
to be the Meg /e dan, four grand ways, or four grand orders of Ariya,, 
each subdivided into two classes, and an Ariya is a man who has 
extinguished evil desires and passions, and attained proficiency im 
certain virtues and miraculous powers. 

Now the Burmese say, that GaupamMa’s doctrine shows, that the 
first of the above Thecttsas is the effect, and the second the. cause, 
and that, the third only can emancipate us from the eternal thraldom 
and suffering of the two first, and that this third is to be obtained 
only by means of the fourth. . The lines are thus literally translated : 

"The. law (of suffering and being) proceeds from a cause, which 





“cause (the law of evil desires and passions) the Tathagata preaches, 


and Niraudha, the¥means ‘of overcoming or terminating those (two 
laws). These are the opinions of Maha Thamana, or the great Yahaa. 







Dhamma, ace to the Burmese, is not ‘‘ human actions,” or 
‘all sent existences” only, but the law which governs or affects 
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and of the founding and history of the old city of Tagoung, is given in 
the 3rd volume of the Chronicles of the Kings of Ava. Here is an 
abstract of the tale. 

Long before the appearance of Gaupama, a King of Kauthala* and 
Pinjalarit, desiring to be connected by marriage with the King of 
Kauliya, sent to demand a daughter, but receiving a refusal on the 
ground of his being of an inferior race, he declared war and destroyed 
the three cities of Kauliya, Dewadaha, and Kapp/lawot, which were 
governed by the Thiki race of kingst+. These cities were afterwards 
restored, andythe 7/jdhi line re-established ; but on the occasion of the 
above disaster, one of the Thuki race of kings, Asut‘rasa, the king of 
Kappilawot, retired with his troops and followers from Central India, 
and came and built Tagoung, which was then also styled Thengat tha 
ratha and Thengat tha nago. Here had stood a city in the times of the 
three preceding Buddhas. In the time of KeKkuTHAn it was called 
Thanthaya pira ; in that of Gounacoun, Ratha pira, and in that of 
Katruana, Thendwe. On the death of king Apnui’rasa, his two sons, 
Kaw YAz4s Gyre and Kan YaAza naar, disputed the throne, but agreed 
by the advice of their respective officers to let the question be decided 
in this way, that each should construct a large building on the same 
night, and he, whose building should be found completed by the 
morning, should take the throne. The younger brother used planks 
and bamboos only, and covered the whole with cloth, to which by a 
coat of white-wash he gave the appearance of a finished building. 
At dawn of day, Kaw YAza‘ oyrr, the elder brother, seeing the other's 
being completed, collected his troops and followers, and came down 
the Hrawadi. He then ascended the Kiyendwen, and established him- 
self for six months at Kule} Toungnyo, calling it Vdzdgyo, and sent 
hie son Moopoorssirra to be king over the Thoonaparan Pyoos, 
Kanyan, and Thet, who then occupied the territory between Pegu, 
Arracan, and Pagan, and had applied to him for a prince. Kan Ya‘z’a- 
oyee then built-the city Kyouwk padoung to the east of the Guttshapa 
nadee, and resided there for 24 years. From thence he went and ~ 
took possession of the city of Diniawadee, or Arracan, which had origi- 
nally been founded by a king Mayayoo, and having'c OF ‘forti- 
fications, a palace, &e. — — 
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The younger brother, Kan Yaza Noay, took possession of his 
father’s throne at Tagoung, where the undermentioned 33 kings 
reigned in succession. 

) 1. Abheerhja. 18. His son Thendwét Y4z4. 

2. His son Kan Vaz ngay. 19. His son Thihala Yaza, 

4. His son Zaboodeepa YAzh. 20. His younger brother Han-tha Yash. 

4. Hie son°Thengatha YAzh, 21. His son Wara Yiiz§. | 

5. His son Weippana YAzh, 22. His son Aloung Ya. 

6. His son Dewata Yaz&. 23. His son Kaulaka Yaz. 

aig i 7. His son Munika Y&za. 24. His son Thuriya Vasa, 
8. His paternal uncle Niga Yaz. 25. His son Then-evi Var. 
9. Mis younger brother Einda Yizd. 26. His son Taing-gyll Vaz4. 
10. His son Tlhamoodi Yh. 27. His son Madu Vas. 
Li. His son Dewa Yarh. 28. Mis son Menlha-gyi Vizh. 
12, His son Maheinda Yhz4, 29. His son Than thu thiha Yazk. 
13. His son Wimala Vaz. $0. His son Danenge Yaz. 
14. His son ThihanG Yard. $1. His son Heinda Yaz. 
15. His son Dengana VAz4. 32. His son Mauriya Yaza. 
16. His son Kantha Yfizh. 33. His son Bheinaaka Yuza*, 
17. His son Kaleinga Vaz. 
A In the reign of the last-mentioned king, Burisnaxa YAz<, the 


Chinese and Tartars from the country of Tsein, in the empire of Gan- 
dadareet, attacked and destroyed Tagoung. That king, collecting as many 
of his people as he could, retired up the Mali river, where upon his 
death his followers were divided into three portions. One portion 
proceeded to the eastward and established the 19 SAaa state hence 
they are called king Buxiwnaxa’s race. Another portion came down 
the Hrawadi, and joined the Thunaparanta kingdom, which was inha- 
DP bited by the Kanyan and Thet people, and was the seat of Mvu‘pur- 
smitra and other kings of the Tiaki race. A third portion remained 
near the Mali river, with the last king’s principal wife named 
Naca Zei~. About this period, GavpamMa appeared in Central 
India, and » dispute occurred between king Parwanapy KavurHara 
of Thawotthi} and a king of Kappilawot, named Mana Nama. The 
_ former had applied for a daughter in marriage, and the latter, unwilling 
| to deteriorate his race, sent, instead of one of the princesses of royal 
~~ blood, a daughter named Warnasa Kuertiva, whom he had bya 
slave girl. She was however received as a queen, and bore a son, 
who was named prinfe Wir’nat/noora. When this prince grew up, 
he paid a visit to Kappflawot, and on his departure, the spot which 
he had occupied was termed the place of a slave-girl’s son, and 
washed with milk. Hearing this, the prince yowed revenge, and 
Ls © The title of these kings is Raja, but the Burmese pronounce it Yass. 
_ - Sravasti in Oude, according to Dr. Winson. | 7. 
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declared that as soon as he became king, he would wash the necks of * 
the Kappilawot people with blood. Accordingly, on his accession to 

the throne, he set out three times with an army to attack the Thaki | 
race of kings, but was stopped by Gaupama. On the fourth time, — 
Gaupama, foreseeing the future destiny of those kings, would not 
interfere, and king Wrr'nat'noora destroyed Keppilawot, Dewadaha, 
and Kauliya, three cities in the empire or country of Thekka, the seats 

of the Thaki race of kings. 

On this oceasion one of the Tiaki race, named Daza Yaz, retir- 
ing from Cefitral India, came first and established himself at Mauroya, 
which now goe* by the name of Mweyen. Thence he proceeded and 
founded the city of Tiendwé ; and changing his residence once again, 
he came to Mai/, and met with the before mentioned queen Naca 
Zein, the widow of king Burtnnaka. Finding her to be of the 
came Thaki race as himself, he married her, and founded the city of 
Upper Pagan. He next rebuilt the ancient city of Tagoung, calling it aw 
Pinjalarit, and Pinja Tagoung, or the fifth Tagoung, and finally esta- 
blished himself there, assuming the title of THapo Zapnoopira Daza 








Wzs, dividing his followers into classes, organizing an army, and ~ 
granting titles and honors. The undermentioned line of kings reigned 
in succession over this new Tagoung. . d 
1. Thado Zabudipa Daza Yaz. 10. Thado ya Haula. 
2. Thado Taing ya Yass. 11. Thado Poung shi. 
3. Thado Yat*ba ya. 12. Thado Kyouk shi. — 
4. Thado Tagwon ya. 13. Thado Tshen louk. 
5. Thado Lhan byan ya. 14. Thado Tshen dein. 
6. Thado Shwe : 15. Thado taing gyit. x. 
7. Thado Galoun ya. 16. Thado Men gyi. x 
8B. Thado Naga ys. 17. Thado Mahh Yixa. 


9. Thado Naga Naing, | ' | ' 
None of these kings reigned long, the country having been much 
molested by evil spirits, monsters and serpents, The last mentioned 
king having no son by his principal queen KernnAni-Dewt, made her 
brother Kuesanuta the heir apparent or Crown Prince. At this J 
time the people of Diniawadi came to the spot inhabited by the  Pyus, 


and attacked and carried off king Tampons, who was of the Thaké 


race, and lineally descended from king Mupovrserrra, the son of KAN 
“Wazaorer. His queen, Naw Kuan, retired with as many followers 





as she could to the luke of Thakya. 


? “4 


In the 40th year, after Gaupama’s « 


— 
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until he overtook and killed it near Prome; and then finding himself 
so far from home, he determined on remaining where he was as a 
hermit. Here he was joined by two of his nephews, named Mana 
“Tuampawa and Tsuta THramnawa, twins borne by his sister the 
queen of Tagoung, but being blind, the father had insisted upon their 
being put to death. The mother, after secreting them for some time, 
placed them at last on a raft, and set them afloat on the Hrawadi. 
The Royal Chronicles give an interesting account of the voyage of 
ji__*the two Princes, who are cured of their blindness by a monster at 
Tsagain*, and who at length reach the country near Prome, and are 
recognized and received by their uncle. The Kanyan and Pyus had 
quarrelled after the people of Arracan had carried off their king, but 
the former, being victorious, settled themselves near Prome under their 
queen Nan Kuan, whilst the Kanyans retired, and established them- 
aclves at Sandoway and on the borders of Arracan. Through the 
recommendation of the hermit» Prince of Tagoyng, the queen NAN 
Kaan married one of his nephews Mana THamsawa, who became 
i king of the Pyés, and established the Prome or Thare Kiettara ewpire, 
. 60 years after Gaupama’s death, 454 B. C. 

After the destruction of the Prome Empire, a king THAMAUDDARIT, 
nephew of the last king of Prome, founded Pagina; but the country 
being much molested by certain wild animals, a young man named 
Tsaupi’ destroyed them, and the king gave him his daughter in 

- marriage, and appointed him his successor. He declined the throne 
however in the first instance, and placed his old teacher Yarrus- 


a G¥YAUNG upon it; and on the death of the latter, the young man 


ascended the throne of Pagdn in the Pagdn era 89, A. D. 167, with 
the title of Pyu’ rsavpi’. But this Pro’ rsavpr’, or third king of Pagdn 
also is said to have been of the Tagoung royal race, and a Thdki Prince. 
His father, Tuapno Avarrrsa YAzX, was lineally descended from the 
17th king of Tagoung, Tuavo Mana Ya’za’, but during his reign 

' “Tagoung having again ‘been destroyed by evil spirits and monsters, as 
« “well as by the Chinese and Tartars, he had quitted the country, and 
“settled with his family in a private capacity at Mali, supporting him- 


~ “selfas'a gardener. After receiving a suitable education, the son Pru’ 






“‘Tsaupi came down to Pagdn, in oriler to seek his fortune, and then 
tinguished himself by killing the wild animals as before-mentioned. 





7 
* 


No further mention of Tagoung can I find in the Royal Chronicles, 
“until we come to the 6th vol., in which, after being told that a daugh- 
‘Yer of Aruenxnara, the founder of Tvagain, was married to Taapo 

— gsuun-pern, of the Tagoung royal race, and had ason named Yauu’th, 
eee oF he ee ie oe —— Pome, ——— 
—— | * City ectly opposite Ava. € 


a, = ns : : 





— 


— 
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who was seven years of age, when king Tuesuarapn alias MEN- 
nroux ascended the Jsagaia throne, and to whom at the age of 16 
that king had granted the city of Tagoung as a jaghir, together with 
the tithe of Taavo men-nra. We are informed, that in the Burmese * 
wear 725, A. D. 1363, when the Shan chief Tao Kuygen camne 
dewn from Mogoung and MonAyeen to attack Tsagain, his army was 
first stopped at Tagoung by THapo mMren-Bya, but that the Shans soon 
took that city, and completely destroyed it, its governor flying to 
Tsegain with a single elephant. This governor, THapo MxEN-sy 
afterwards took possession of the Tsagain and Penya kingdoms, and 
in the Burmese year 726, A. D. 1364, founded the city of Ava, and the 
line of the kings of dva. 

Tagoung, after the Shans destroyed it, does not appear to have 
been restored, and it is now but a village with a few ruins. The dis- 
trict of Tagouwng is the jaghir of the late Wungyee of Rangoon's 
daughter, whois ong of the inferior queens, styled Tagoung Men-tha- * 
mi, princess of Tagoung. THapo was a title peculiar to the 
Tagoung royal race. It is remarkable, that some of the names inthe | 
two lists of the kings of Tagoung correspond. The Burmese chroni- — 
cles give no details of the reign of any of these kings, excepting of 
the first in each list, and of the last in the second list. One old 
work, Zabudipa kwon-gya, takes notice only of the second list of 
sovereicns; and states that Daza Yaza retired from Central India, and 
came to Tugoung, about 300 years before the appearance of GAupaMaA. , * 
As the last mentioned, or 17th king, Mana Yaza, is also stated to 
have ascended the throne 20 years after Gaupama’s death; this would = ,. 
allow a duration of about 18 or 20 years to the reign of each of the king's a 
preceding, corresponding with the average of king’s reigns as fixed 

‘by Sir Isaac Newton. The great point with the, Burmese histo- 
rians is to show that their sovereigns are lineally descended from. the 
Thaké race of kings, and are ** Children of the Sun*® ;” and for this pur- 

pose, the genealogy of even Arompna, the founder of the present 
dynasty, is ingeniously traced up to the kings of Pagdn, Prome, and 
Tagoung. The countenances of the figures in the 
images are very different from. chops you see in all modern Burmese 
“magesf. · . Tr SEs Sep — — 

SPC · Wx a a ee ——— 
siete UE tie king:of Ave’ » titles is Ne dwet bhuyen, Sun-descended mn 

ay + They are very. nearlyof the sathe c ras those foundat Sérna 
may have been made there or at Gaya for — — custon 
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present time,—Ep. 
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220 Femur, upper extremity of. 
221—223 Condyle of d do, = 
<24—229 Tibia. 

210—232 Radius, lower extremity. 
234—255 Carpus and tarsus. 

246 Metacarpus, small. 
237—238 Metatarsus. 

2359—246 Phalanges. 
247—218 Astragalus. 


y 249—250 Omoplate; socket of do. 251—253. 

251° #£Pelvis; socket of do. 252, 
* Horse. . 
: 260 Upper jaw, attached to the humerus of a rhinoceros, Xe, 
261—264 M®@lar teeth. ; 

265 Atins ? ? 
266 Femur, lower extremity. 
207 Radius, ditto. 
268 Cannon bone. . 


269 Astragalus. 
270—271 Phalanges. 





Bos. 
280 Head of some species of ox. aie 
282 Left upper jaw, fragment of, = ‘ 
284—289 Lower jaw, fragments. ; | * 
200—294 Molar teeth. * 
291—205 Femur, upper extremity. * 
206—297 Horn, fragments. ; | A oi 
ANTKLOPE. * 7 


400 Head and horns, portion of the. ad ha 
301 NDeciput.· 4. 
302—303 Upper jaw. 





B04 Lower jaw, © a small deer ? * 
305—306 Posterior part of head, (or of a deer?) mn : 
Deer. 
~ _ 810 Upper jaw, molars enveloped in matrix. : 


811 Ditto of smaller animal. 
312 Lower jaw, with metatarsal attached—alone 313, 314.- 
316 Left lower jaw of young animal with milch teeth. 
a Posterior molar of large deer : smaller $18, J 
318 Germ tooth (7) P i" oe 
319—321 Antlers, fragments of. 7 
Beones of various Ruminants, unidentified, 


- -325—326° — with occiput. Pt 




















st — —— —* ore ee part, — — * 
—34 ara ofa anima . > 8 
—— Comat vertebra, small : three connected, 359. : * 
— — . gigantic ruminant, E Sivatherium.) .·: * — 
—— — * — 








35757 — broken, — 
* 370 3709 Seapu — gery of, 380. = 
— Pas upper extremity, 
Ws " pet 2 + : ee tu 
ae | 8 ‘» LOWEE . 
= aR — ~ 7s % —5 8* — oa 
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430—439 Radius, upper extremity, . 
—— 440—449 — lower extremity. = 
. 450 — with carpal and part of: metacarpal. . 
ae 451 —— perfect, with part of uloa, fragmes ts, 452, . 


45i1—466 Carpal and tarsal bones.’ 
467—527 Metacar and metatarsal bones. 
528—537 Astragalus, 





($38—551 Caleaneum, very large. = ) . 
, — $52—562 Phalanges. 
: 563 Ribs, fragment of. ) - 
. pate Hy ana. ” 
. 600 Upper jaw, i in good preservation, 
. 601 Canine and Ist molar of do. — 





602 Lower jaw, entire, and icagment, 603. 
604 Crauium, 






ive 605 Three molars of some canine animal. : 
; a 4 Z 606 Metatursal bones of some carnivorous animal =. 
> r - — . : oe _— — — 
— — 00—7 17 Ve re of Saurian reptiles, — — 
= Fis Cranfum of Ghaerial. * 
a — 24 Platemof crocodilide. * 













es about 120 fragments not identified, — with the second 
——— + the whole of the first donation unrégistered, and some 

— gigantic testudinous plates, presented by Col. Corvi~ personally while 

⸗ in Calcutta. ; 

* Gicantic Exx, (eredanted by Mr. Conductor W. Dawe,) foundin  - 
on Khdl, near the Haripdi branch of the Sombe river, ° 


Portions of the antler. | ars, . * — 


Axis of second cervical vertebra, * = 


Cervical vertebra of do. ay ea Oe, 
Btrraro? presented bythe same. — 
Head of bos or buffalo with one horn. ee thio a 
Piece of horn, — to belong t tothe same. ~~ MB coved 


— — — 
rik Valley of Kaishnir i 18 0. By the — 


* rb mise luost. ult. Fu Fad HATES 
us _. [Read on the 6th April.) —— 
Or my way ‘to ‘Bombgy’to_embark for Europe, T take the libe 
addressing you a few lines, requesting your doing w vhat 
i — * relate to my journey * ashmir, 
F fer being | e to a: you — plabor te on moir, 
< ¥it.2> ft oe ex 


{ + i ' . | i 
™ 4 UV st I am hor Eager a 
° 7 a 1 Sar. ae oa d, tha = » > * 
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before a regular publication af my residence in 1835 can be made in 
Europe and reach India, that of Mr. Jacquemonr will have lost much 
of its interest as a new topic, I do not hesitate to come forward with 
my notes in their original form, how unfavourable to them it may be. 
— — — = 

Kashmir in a political and financial point of view, has been much over- 
rated ; not in a picturesque one. The valley in its length, from N. W. 
by W. to S. E. by E. is little more than 80 miles long; the breadth 


_ crossing the former line, varying from 30 miles to 6. I speak of the 


actual plains: from the eternal snow of the Pir Panjahl to the Tibet 
Panjahl are 50 to 60 miles: both ranges run nearly parallel in the 
first direction, with a great number of peaks. The height of the passes 
from Bimbar to Kashmir, and that from Kashmir to Iscardo is the 
same, 13,000 feet; the highest point of the Pir Panjahl, 15,000 feet 
by the boiling point. The city of Kashmir 6,300 feet*; Kashmir 
town, Dalawer Khan Bagh on the 19th November, gave meridional 
altitude 72° 4’, artificial horizon, which shews its northern — to be 
34° 35’. 

Pégiilatinnod tear years ago about 500,000; now not exceeding 
200,000. The valley is divided in 36 perganahs, containing ten towns 


- and 2,200 villages. Kashmir town contains still 40,000 inhabitants ; 


Chupinian, 3000; Islamabad and Pampur, 2000. It was not the bad 
administration of the Sikhs, but a famine bronght on by frost at the 
time the rice was in flower, and cholera in consequence of it, that re- 
duced the population to one fourth of the former number by’ death and 
emigration: many villages are entirely deserted. Chirar town. con- 
tains now 2000 houses and only 150 inhabitants! 3:4 

Revenaue.—Last year "very Nearly nothing, Ransi’r Sinox wishing 
that the country should recover ; this year (1836) he asks 23 lakhs from 
the Governor PE ee which the country cannot give. The 
emigration has brouglit to the Panjéb and Hindustén many shaw! 
manufacturers, and Kashmir will most likely never yield again what it 
did a few years ago. Ntirpur, Lodiaéna, and many other places can 
bring to the market shawls cheaper than Kashmir, where every article 
of food is dearer than in the Panjab and Hindustan. . 

Twelve passes, Punsahl in the Kashmir language (from which Pir’ 
Panjhél of the Musalmans) now exist ; three to Tibet (Iscardo and 
Ladak); eight to the Panjab ; ‘one to the west. In former fimes 
there were only seven: the defence of which was entrusted to Malliks 
with hereditary appointments: four passes are open — 








- - 









—— 
—— 
— 
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Wouler lake is 30 miles from E. to W. 

Brahmans, the only Hindüs in Kashmir, 25,000 in 2000 families ; 
they are Vishnuvaites and Sivaites, divided into three divisions, who all 
intermarry ; they are darker than the other inhabitants, owing to a 
colony sent for from the Dekhan about 800 years ago, after the abo- 
riginal Brahman race was nearly extinguished by the —— — of 
the Muhammedans. 

There is not in the valley the slightest appearance of its having 
been’ drained: the pass through which the Jhelum found its way 1s 
one of the most beautiful of the world: its bed 1000—1500 feet deep : 
TY donot believe more in the traditions of the Kashmirian Brahmans 
than in the fables of Manethon. 

All the remaining temples are Bauddha, of a different shape from any 
I have ever seen; only one small one reminds me of the caves of Ellora : 
I have observed no Dagoba. Koran Pandan, near Islamabad, Anatnagh of 
old, is not only the largest ruin of Kashmir, but one of the splendid ruins 
of the world :—noble proportions ;—material black marble. I wasnearly 
ledintoerror,at first thinking its form Grecian. The building had nothing 
on a closer ¢xamination which could justify such a hypothesis. Very 
few temples remain in Kashmir in tolerable preservation, having mostly 
been destroyed by a fanatic Muzalman*, whose zeal did not succeed in 
overturning them all. 

’ The only trace of fossi) remains in the valley is in a limestone, which 
contains small shells. 

Nature has done much for Kashmir, art more; the — valley Is 
like a nobleman’s park : the villages, being surrounded with fruit trees, 
and having in their centre immense plane and poplar trees; form large 
masses, having between them one sheet of — — which 
the noble river winds itself in clegant sweeps. | 

“The botany of Kashmir is not rich, and is | very ——— to that 
of the Himalaya, between Massuri and Simlah = in the valley itself not 
a plant is to be seen of indigenous origin : the northern declivity of the 
mountains is rich in vegetation, the southern steep and barren. ~The 
‘Chunar is’ the Platanus Orientalis, which so far from being a native of 


Kashmir does there produce ne germinating seeds, and is niultiplied by 
cuttings, which, since the Moghul Emperor, have not been kept up.- It 


y extraordinary phenomena to witness the Nilumbium. 
where the seye my ee ea penta — frost. lord poten tenet 
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ing point on the thermometer advances at great elevations in a similar 
proportion as the boiling point retrocedes: thus the water boiling for 
instance with 191, the sun with 44 degrees Fahr., did not make any 
impression upon a piece of ice lying on a black soil, the latter not 
being moistened*. This must be the case, although I do not recollect to 
have seen it mentioned: on a certain height above the surface of the 
globe, the freezing point and the boiling point must meet}, heat and 
cold being phenomena belonging exclusively to our globe. My ob- 
servations led me to believe, that this may be at 84,100 feet above the 
surface of the sea, orin other words that there finishes our atmosphere. 

The burning gases at Jwalamuki are of a very extraordinary nature, 
nothing of sulphur or naphtha in them. They have a most delicious smell, 
something likea French perfume with ambergris. The flames, about 10 
in number, come out of a dark grey sandstone on perpendicular places : 
temples are built over them: I attributed the effect to priestcraft, until in 
one of the temples called Ghurka Debi, I was allowed to try experiments, 
and remained alone: I blew out the flame, which did not re-ignite from 
itself; there is nothing particular on the places where the flame came 
out: no change in the colour or substance of the stone, or in its hard- 
ness. Water in small quantity is formed in little resery ‘ors under the 
flames, being the produce of them: this water takes fire too from time 
to time, when enough inflammable matter is collected on the surface. | 
took a bottle of it for you, which Captain Wave will be so kind as to 
forward to you for examination} ; it has however now undergone a ter- 
rible alteration by putrefaction, and | am afraid that you will not be able 
to analyse it. The taste of it when fresh can distinguish nothing: of 
its composition: it is not unpleasant to drink, and of a milky-greenish 
colour. No traces of volcanic matter near it. 

I have picked up many coins, which appear to me new ; of some I am 
certain : those of the Kashmirian kings, of the Bauddha time, found near 
the town Bij Babara (no doubt a corruption of Vidya vihara, temple of 
Wisdom, if my Sanscrit does not forsake me): I intended sending them 


to you, but they found their way in oneof my tin boxes ; I cannot guess 


in which, and for this reason do not open them: whenever I come to 
them I shall send you them, or their exact likeness. inn 
- ® The explanation of this circumstance should rather be sought in the —— 


of the air at such an eole vation z and the consequent rapid evaporation which carried 
off the ice as it melted—ice itself will, it is well known, wholly eveporate in a 


™ — 
vacuum.—Ep. 


+ By Daw * tables, theaqueous tension of freezing | water is 0. 20 inch there- 
fore water it boil and freeze together at a height of 130560 feet, | or about 25 


een ti? Cry BO 





* jniles.— <Fp: ei, 


⁊ This hadnot yet reached us + nor the coins, which we desire much to see.—En. 
72° 3.2 
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V1.—WNote on an Jascription at Bamyan. By Mr. C. Masson. 
{Read at the Meeting of the 6th April.) 

Of the antiquities of Central Asia, the Idols at Bamyan have long 
been known and celebrated in Europe. To ascertain their character 
is still a desideratum. An inscription found in so fortunate a situ- 
ation, as at the summit of the niche in which stands the larger, and by 
inference, the more ancient of the idols directly over its head, will, if 
capable of being interpreted, dispel much of the mystery attaching to 
it and its associates. It contains but six characters as here exhibited*, 
appears to be entire, and although the copy of it was taken four years 
since, I think its fidelity may be depended upon. 

When in possession of Mr. Painser’s plates of the Pehlevi Alpha- 
bets, this inscription was compared with them, and its characters 
appeared to me to approach nearest to those of the Pehlevi of Sassa- 
nian coins from Marspgen, Observing the apparent recurrence of the 

two first letters, and concluding that the alternated characters must 
be consonants and vowels, of the latter of which A was the more 
likely to be used as the more common, I sought its equivalent in the 
. Pehlevi alphabet noted, and found it might be expressed by uv. Marking 
also the number of the characters of the inscription, in union with the 
duplication seemingly of A or U, the word NANAIA occurred to my 

Og: recy and a tyke to — it in the Pehlevi of the alphabet, 

I produced ‘ 

CALL) 

The first five letters were so similar to those of the inscription, 

that [ judged I might without imputation of temerity bring the 
_ cireumstance to notice ; and as for the final letter, if we are pretty sure 
. ofall the preceding ones, we may reasonably be satisfied with that also. 
The & of the alphabet, or > has indeed a?, or doubt, attached to it, 
while the final letter of the inscription resembles the A or & of other 
alphabets. 

‘The idols of Bamyan, perhaps less ancient than many of the caves 
or temples there, have not an antiquity beyond the reach of verification, 
and while we pavee whether or not to ascribe them to the. princes we 

eal Ando-Scythic, we dare affirm that they were constructed during the 
period of the Sassanian sway in — or 220 As jas and she era of 
-~ Muhammedanism. wry 3d 
; Kabul, 1836, Cc. “Masson. 
SPER Pinte VI. fig. 1; we confess the similitade of the ¢ marks, which Mr. 
_ Masson takes for letters, to the Péblevi al s but jn | 
a “conjecture upon. Nanaia, a female, wo 1d not 
—Nanao or Nanano (lunus) would be more 
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VII.— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Wednesday Evening, the 6th April, 1836. 

G. J. Gonpon, Esq. Senior Member present, in the chair. 

Lieut.-Col, Caunrienn, was proposed as a Member of the Society by 
Mr. James Prixcer, seconded by Mr. Proprseron. 

Mr. J, S. Sroprorp requested that his nume might be withdrawn from 
the Society. Mr. Srorronp had deposited 80 Rupees with the Secretary, to 
cover the cost of four volumes unfortunutely loat by the wreck of his pin- 
nace, until they shall be replaced from England. 

Read letters from Lieut. A. Constnonam, Engrs., and Raéja Visava- 
Govinpa Sinena, acknowledging their election as Members. 

Also, from Professor T. Rosex, acknowledging his election as an Honor- 
ary Member, 

‘A private letter from M. Eve. Burnour, Secretary to the Asiatic Soci- 
ety of Paris, noted the arrival of the 100 vols. of the Tibetan Kaligyur, 
and of the other dispatches sent by General ALuarp. 

Read letters from the Secretaries to the British Museum, and the 
Royal Asiatic Society, returning thanks for the Tibetan Dictionary and 
other works. 

Extract of a letter from Professor Witsox, intimated the distribution 
of the Tibetan works sent home for the various continental learned socie- 
ties. It also reported that a portion of the Moorcnonr papers had been 
finally placed with Munray and Co., for commencement of publication. 

Professor Wiisown estimates that the whole will occupy, when re-written, and 
shorn of repetitions and redundancies, two octavo volumes, The terms agreed 
upon are, that 50 copies are to be at the Socicty’s disposition: Any final loss on 
the publication to be made good by the Society : and the relations of — author 
to participate i in any success. 

Read a letter from M. Csoma ne Kérés, svying that although the fac 
simile from Iskardo, taken by Mr. Viene, was evidently Tibetan, it was 
in too imperfect a condition to be decyphered. 

Library. 

The following books were presented to the Society : 

__ A copy of the Appendix of the third volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society—~ty the Society. 

‘The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 4-——ty the Saviety, 

A children's map of the world in Bengali—ty Raja Kalikrishna. 

“A @aily register of the tide in the harbour of Singapur, from Ist Sept. 1834, 
to Slst Aug. 1885—y the Government. 

Meteorological Register for the months of January and February, 1as6—dy 
the Surveyor General. ) eer 
The Indian Journal of Medical Science—éy the Editor. * — 
The following received from the book-sellers :— 

_ ‘The Political and Statistical History of Guzerat, translated from the Persian 
by JAMES Bian, Esq., and published by the Oriental Translation Fund. 
 Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia—Literary Afen, vol, 2nd. 
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The following letter from the Minister of Public Instruction i in France, 


addressed to the President, was read - 
‘* Paris, le 24 Juillet, 1835, 


‘* Monsicur le Président, La Société Asiatique de Calcutta, cn mettant Ala 
disposition de feu M. Vicror Jacaun MONT, tous les matériaux scientifiques 
quvelle possédait, lui a donné les moyens de rassembler des documens.d’un haut 
interét sur les Indes Orientales. : 

En témofgnage des services rendus A notre compatriote, je vous prie, Mon- 
sicur le Président, de vouloir bien faire agréer A la Société Me Calcutta un ex- 
emplaire de Vouvrage qui se publie en son nom, par les suvins de sa famille et 
sous les auspices du Gouvernement Francais. - 

Je tiens A votre disposition, Monsieur le Président, les livraisqns qui ont | 
deja paru : Vous pourrez les faire retirer du Depdt des Livres de Souscription au 
Ministére de I'Instrauction publique par tel moyen que vous jugerez convenable. 

Ageréz, Monsicur Je Président, assurance de ma haute considération. 

Le Ministre de I' Instruction publique, 
GUIZOT."' 

Resolved, tliat the President be requested to return thanks for this 
mark of consideration én the French Government, and that the Secretary 
tuke immediate steps to obtain possession of the work in question, 

The Secretary announced the transfer and deposit in the Society's 
rooms Of the Sanserit, Persian, Arabic, and Hindui Mgnuscripts from the 
College of Fort William. 

The sumber ofthe Sanscrit worksis 1130 volumes: of the Arabic and Persian 2676 
volumes. A cafalogue raisonnée of the whole had long since been prepared by 
the College officers, of which the meeting resolved it should be recommended 
to the Committee of Papers to undertake the immediate publication, adding to 
it such other original works as the Society might possess on its own shelves. 

The Secretary apprized the Meeting of the completion of the 2nd volume 
of the Mahébharata, copies of which were ready for distribution to the 


subcribers. 





Museum of Antiquities. 
Read a Note on an Inscription at Bamyan, by M. C. Masson. 
» . (Printed in the present number.) — 
The two Buddhist Images, with Deva-négari incriptions, mentioned ina 
letter from Colonel H. Buaney, Resident at Ava, read at the last Meet- | 
ing, were received, and a paper was read on Tugoung, the place of —— 
discovery, an ancient capital of the Burmese empire. . ~ 
[Printed in the present number.) _ eiuAls iterns 
A drawing of the full size of the sculptured impression of Gickastn’ s 
foot in Ava, was presented by Ensign Puavre, swith: a — — * 
contents: of the several compartments. 
The image brought to the notice of the Society by Lieutenant — 
ina me 1835, sought out by Mr. Dean ————— for — Mu- 
‘seum, arrived with Col. Corvin’s dispateh. i er Aye 
Thi⸗ image does not seem to possess any characteristic — ‘the 
ordinary sculpture of the Hindus, as had been imagined. The dress and attitude 
are of common occurrence ; the feet rest on the lotus plant. ‘The head has t 
struck off, doubtless in the period of the earlier Mubammedan incursions. 
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“were presented by C. K. Rosssox, Esq. 


Bakken, is printed in the present number. 
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Specimens of spears and other warlike instruments from New Zealand 
Physical. 

The Secretary announced the arrival of the second dispatch of Colonel 
Co.vin’s donation of Sub-Himélayan fossils, which were placed in the 
Museum, and lighted up for inspection of the Members present. 

The eatalogue of this splendid collection, drawn up by Lieuts. Dumanwn and 


The meeting resolved that the spe- 
cial thanks of the Society should be presented to Colonel Cotvin, and that 


suitable cabinets should be constructed for containing and preserving his donation 

With the foregoing were received the remaina of the fossil Elk and 
fossil Buffalo, presented by Conductor Dawe, and alluded to in his letter 
read at the Meeting of the 6th May 1835. 

The cervical vertebra and portion of antler were depicted in the 44th plate of 
yol. iv. The Bovine head, a very fine specimen, and materially different from Dr. 
Spritssauny's from Narsinhpur, will be published shortly. 

The following acquisitions to the museum of natural histgry were made - 

A live specimen of Histrix Cristata, common Porcupine, presented hy 
Mr, James Prinser, to whom it was given by Mr. 
found it.in the Bakra mound in Tirhut. : 

_A specimen of Cercocobus Sabaus, presented by C. C. Ecentrox, Esq. 

Specimens of the skulls and horns of Cervus Muntjak, aAntilope Cerri- 
capra, Antilope Chikara, Antilope T’har, and Capra Jemlahica, horns of 
the Antilope Hodgsonii, and Cervus Aristotelis, the skull of a species of 
Sciuropterus, and the head and bills of Buceros Malabaricus and Platalea 
Leucorodia, presented by Lieutenant Vicary, 

A specimen of Cerinaceus Auritus, and one of the Nilgherri Wood- 
cock, presented by W. H. Smoutt, Esq. 

Specimens of Pitta Brachyurus, Picus Tiga (?) and — Qua. 
dricinctua, presented by Lieutenant Vicary. 

(The Picus Tiga, figured in Hanpwicke and Gaar, and described by Honsr- 
giecp, Linn. /frans. vol. xiii. and Laraam, Gen. Hist. vol. iii., has only 
three tocs; but both the figure and descriptions agree so exactly in all other 
respects, with the present specimen, which has four, that I have little hesitation 
in referring them to the same bird. J. T. P. Cur.) 

A specimen of Strix Flammea ; presented by P. Homrray, Esq. 

Specimens of the nest of Hirundo Esculenta, the Esculent Swallow, in 
several stages of preparation, by Ensign A. P. Puayne. ~ 
. Seeds of the Cane tree, from the Straights, presented by Dr. Vos. | 
_ Mr. Hopaeson transmitted an account of a new genus of Carnivora, to 
which he proposes to assign the name of Ursitaxrus, The skullof the animal 
was intrusted by him to the Secretary for the inspection of Members. 


— says CT paper | will appear in the Physical Researches.) 
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I.—Account of the Moithtain Trikes 0 on * Extreme N. E. Frontier of © 
‘Bengal. By J. McCosn, Civil Assistant Surgeon, Godlpdra. 
— J * [Reng at the  mneetlong of the 4th Nov. 1935), 
, The following: pages have been: compiled from original manuscripts 
4 \went to the Governor 
0 oN. : : on to make what use 
of them it ought r } pee of these lettene were written from his 
* bservatic on : — Major Wuutre, , Political Agent for 
R Assnm as a * by J J ee the Gun I ats at Sud- 
4 — hereafter 
descrit ly, and the — 





¢ probabil -y-of the Speedily_ —— ———— aspect | in the’ 
tatistics ol of — any facts concerning such districts will, I hope, 
prove not ‘uninteresting to the public. 
‘Few nations bordering upon the British dominions in India are 
" Jess generally known than those inhabiting the extreme N. E. Fron- 
tier of Bengal ; and yet, in a commercial, a statistical, or a political point 
of view, wv, no-country is more important. There our territory of Assam 
is situnted 3 in almost immediate contact with the empires of China and 
. Ava, being separated from each by a narrow bélt of mountainous country, 
possessed by barbarous. tribes of independent savages, and capable of » 
~ being crossed overin the present state of communication in 10 or 12 
ays. From this mountain r range, navigable branches of the great rivers 
— Cambodia, of Mart: ban, of Ava, and of Assam derive their 
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origin, and appear designed by nature as the great highwaysof commerce 
between the nations of Ultra Gangetic Asia. In that quarter, our for- 
midable neighbours, the Burmese, have been accustomed to make their 
inroad into Assam; there, in the event of hostilities, they are certain 
to attempt it again ; and there, in case~of its ever becoming necessary 
to take vengeance on the Chinese, an armed force embarking on the 
Brahmaputra could be speedily marched across the intervening country 
to the banks of the greatest river of China, which would conduct them 
through the very centre of the celestial empire to the ocean. 
This beautiful tract of country, though thinly populated by strag- 
-giing hordes of slowly procreating barbarians, and allowed to le 
profitless in primeval jungle, or run to waste with luxuriance of vege- 
tation, enjoys all the qualities requisite for rendering it one of the 
finest in the world. Its climate is cold, healthy, and congenial to 
European constitutions; its numerous crystal streams abound in gold 
dust, and masses of the solid metal; its mountains are pregnant with 
precious stones and silver; its atmosphere is perfumed with tea 
growing wild and luxuriantly; and its sail. is so well adapted to all 
kinds of agricultural purposes, that it might be converted into one 
continued farden of silk, and cotton, and coffee, and sugar, and i. 
- over an extent of many thousand miles. 
This valuable tract of country is inhabited by various races,» — 

of which have acknowledged our authority, some that of the Burmese, 

and others that of China; but a considerable number have sworn 
allegiance to no power; and maintain their independence. Of these 
tribes the most considerable are the Miris, Abors, — Kang- 

tis, Bor-Kangtis, Singphos, Muamarias, and —— V—— — 


a dole | Miris. =e : 
The Miris, occupy that stripe of alluvial land along ‘the - no rthern 


; +i *8 J— 2 — — 


bank of the Brahmaputra, from the large island Maj juli (the « extreme ; 
~ boundary of the present Rijah of Assam), ‘to the river Dihong the 4 








*. 


— 


= ‘northern branch of the Brahmaputra ; : and are ‘bounded on aed north 
; _ by the hill country of the Abors. Till of late ye 
deserted on account of the ravages of the Abor i Ess on our 
_ ing them protection, ‘the original | inhabitants » have returned, ' cL 
is still — thinly populated, and the only cultivation i is along | the 
inks of the great river. Their head village is Motgaon, : 
: and habits of the Miris are. vi and barbarous, their pe : 
ith “sons filthy and | squalid ; they use a language different from the 
—— mese, and make use of bows and — | urrows as a defence +o" 
————— emies. — UY 
— oe . They are expert mar ? —— i and the | vires 
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fatal, that even a scratch of their arrow is followed with certain death. 
They eat all sorts of wild animals, not excepting those killed by their 
Own poisonous arrows. 

The Miris are an industrious race, and partial to living in the 
skirts of the forests, clearing new ground, which they cultivate for a 
year or two, and then move off to another place, when the soil is 
exhausted. A great deal of opium is grown by the Miris, which 


they barter for grain with the Assamese. 


Abors and Mishmuis. 


These tribes inhabit an extensive range of mountainous country along 
the southern exposure of the great Himdlaya chain, from the 94th to 
the 97th degrees of E. longitude, and border with Thibet and China. 
It is difficult to forma conception of the extent of these tribes, but 
they are not to be despised ; for during the insurrection of the Miama- 
rias, no less than 17,000 Abors joined to drive that tribe out of 
Assam. It is probable that at no ancient period these two tribes were 
unconnected, but the Mishmis are now considered by the Abors as 
dependent upon them, and treated as slaves. Besides the Mishmis 


here mentioned as subservient to the Abors, there are “several other 


tribes of them; such as Muzii-Mishmis and Taen-Mishmis, inha- 
biting the extreme branches of the Lohit or eastern channel of the 
Brahmaputra, who are probably independent. These tribes possess 


one of the lowest grades of civilization ; they occupy numerous yil- 
' lages along the precipitous shores of the two great northern branches 
of the Brahmaputra, the Dihong or Sampo, and the Dibong. Their 


houses are so constructed, that the perpendicular side of the rock 
forms one wall: the floor is made of bambus, with one side support- 
ed on the rock, and the other on beams driven into the ground. The 
space underneath is inhabited by the cattle, and*the interstices in the 
floor afford the double advantage of showering down all the offal to 
the herd below, and preventing the accumulation of filth and nastiness. 

‘Hospitality. —Though the snows of their mountain home have 


> narrowed their means of subsistence, and limited their intercourse to their 
i immediate e neighbours, yet they are a hospitable and even a social race ; 

hash ast constant t ro ound of festivity is kept up from one end of the year 

8* Ae 

io the other. E 


ach chieftain kills the fatted bullock in turn; all his 
associates are invited to partake of the good cheer : the host is in his 





tien uest at 1 the next | feast ; and thus a reciprocity of entertain- 
| nett insured insured. Nor are these hospitable rites allowed to be forgot- 





animal that has graced the board, is hung up 


of e 
* — tye ‘the hall of the | entertainer ; he who has the best stocked 
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Golgotha, is looked upon as the man of the greatest wealth and libe- 
rality ; and when he dies, the whole smoke-dried collection of many 
years is piled upon his grave asa monument of his riches, and a 
memorial of his worth. . 

Migration.—These people, accustomed to a temperature at and about 
the freezing point, seem to dread an exposure to the heat of the low 
countries during the summer, and make their descent to their markets 
at Suddia only in the cold weather, and take their departure to their 
snows as soon as the Simala tree puts forth its blossoms. 

Trade —They bring along with them a few bags of musk, and 
musk-deer skins; some ivory; a few copper pots, which they obtain 
from the same country; and a considerable quantity of a vegetable 
poison called Bis- Bisd, used in poisoning arrows. These they exchange 
for glass beads, of which they are very fond, and cattle, for the purpose 
of eating. ‘The musk is for the most part adulterated ; a portion of 
the genuine musk bejng abstracted to make into artificial bags, and its 
place filled up with dried blood. 

Poison.—The poison is of a very superior quality, and is in great 
request by all the neighbouring nations for destroying wild animals. 
{¢ ia contained ina small fibrous root, which they tie up into little 
bundles. It is prepared by pounding the root to powder, and mixing 
it up with the juice of the Otenza tree, to give it tenacity, and make it 
adhere to the arrow head. They keep the planta great secret, and 
take the effectual precaution of boiling it before leaving their — 
so as to destroy all possibility of its being propagated. 

Road to Thibet—The route to Thibet, adopted by pilgrims, leads 
through the Abor country, along the course of the Dihong or — 
and i s accomplished in sixteen days from Suddia. The route, as 
mentioned by Mr. Bruce, is as follows : | 

From Saddia to Kaj-jin, five days’ journey ; — ‘as — one 
day; Gha-lum, one day ; Ma-ma-nu, one day; Dulld, one day; Omono, 
one day ; Mulli, one day; Sum-lay, one day; Hun-nay, one day; Kum- 
day, one day; Ri-shdh, one day; Bha-iu, one day. Bhdlu is the frontier 
town of Thibet. About four days’ journey beyond it stands the city of 
Ro-sht-mdah, containing fine buildings, and a —— sD ih eect 

a government purely Chinese. . 
~The Grand — “ated all heed ‘ollie! —— Thibet, 
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are appoin pointed by the Emperor of China, and receive allowances from 
ove t. The chief of Suddia scems to. have consi- 
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of sending an escort with them as far as Ma-ma-nu, whence they are 
passed along from one tribe to another till they arrive in the country 
of the Grand Lama. There is another route into Thibet vid Brahma- 
kand, through the country of the Mishmis; but it is at all seasons of the 
year covered with snow, There is but little trade now carried on 
with ‘Phibet, and that little is chicfly effected by pilgrims. The few 
things imported are smoking pipes of Chinese manufacture, woollens, 
and rock salt. In exchange for these they give musk, ivory, and 
Bisé poison. Assamese captives at one time formed a considerable 
trade; but since these latter came under the protection of the British, 
that lucrative branch has been exterminated. 

During the flourishing period of the Assam dynasty, we are informed*, 
that the kings of Assam were in the habit of sending presents to 
the Grand Lama, and that a caravan consisting of about 20 people 
annually resorted from Lassa to the Assam frontier, and transacted 
merchandise to a yery considerable amount with the Assamese. The 
Thibetans took up their quarters at a place called Chouna, two months 
journey from Lassa: and the Assamese, at Geganshur, a few miles 
distant from it. ‘The trade of the former consisted of silver in bullion 
to nearly a lakh of rupees, and a large quantity of rock salt. This they 
exchanged with the Assamese for rice, silk, lac, and other produce 
of Bengal; but this trade has for many years been discontinued. 

| Kangtis. 
_ The Kangtis, the most civilized of all these mountain tribes, inhabit 
that triangular tract of country bounded by the Lohit on the one side, 
by the Dibong on the other, and by the mountainous country belong- 
ing to the Mishmis on the third. They are descended from the Bor- 
Kangtis, a powerful race situated on the sources of the Trawadi. 
About 50 or 60 years ago, they emigrated from their native country, 
and availing themselves of the civil war then raging throughout Assam, 
they took forcible possession of the country they now enjoy, ejected 
the . ei ing chieftain, the Suddia Cowa Gohaing; andthe Kangti 
chief, fisurping his name and jurisdiction, reduced his subjects to 
dependence or slavery. The Kangtis, by a vigorous mode of govern- 
ment, and holding out an asylum to refugees from other states, soon 
rose to. eminence. They are now a superior race to all their neigh- 
bours; they are tall, fair, and handsome, considerably advanced in 
civilization, and are endowed with no small share of military courage, 
Their religion is Buddhism ; but Hinduism is gaining progress. They 
are amongst the few tribes who have a written character, and can 
yead and write the Burmese language, and understand it when spoken. 


* Hamitron’s Gazetteer, 
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Their own language, though written in a character a good deal re- 
sembling the Burmese, is quite different, and closely resembles the 
original Ahom. Every boy is taught to read and write it, by the 
priests. Suddia is the capital of the Kangti country, and the chief- 
tain is known by the name of the Suddia Cowa Gohaing, and claims 
descent from the royal family of Assam. : 

Suddia is situated on the right bank of the Kunil or Kundil 
nallah, and about six miles above its junction with the Lohit. It is a 
place of some importance, and has a population of about 4000 men, 
exclusive of women and children. Its trade is rapidly increasing; all 
the necessaries of life are procurable: its exports are gold and silver ; 
‘amber, musk, and ivory; Kampti daus, Chinese and Burmese trinkets ; 
Bisé poison, and dye-stuffs, called Mishmi-tita and manjit. The 
Mishmi-tita, manjit, and lime, triturated with water, and allowed to 
digest in an earthen pot for a month, makes a beautiful permanent red 


dye. The daus are of a high order, and are so much prized as to bring 
12 Rs. a piece. They are manufactured by a rude wild race, called 


Kunungs, (slaves to the Kanetis,) who are situated on the extreme 
‘branches of the Irawadi, who can neither read nor write, and are — 
‘little removéd above the brutes. 

Suddia station.—The country around Suddia is composed of the 
richest alluvial soil, well adapted for cultivation ; but is generally flat 


and liable to inundation. A large portion of it is waste, and over- 


‘grown with jungle: it is closely surrounded by the snowy mountains, 
which are only about thirty miles distant; and the water of the riv er 
is so cold, that of itself it serves to cool wine for table. 
Force.—Suddia is the most advanced post we possess on the N. E, 
Frontier. Three companies of the Assam Light Infantry are sta- 
‘tioned there, under the command of a European officer, invested with 
political authority. Two gun-boats are also stationed there, also under 
the command of a European: each boat has one 12-pr. ‘mounted on 
“slides, and is well manned and equipped for service : one of the boats 
‘is manned by Kangtis, who give much satisfaction. There is als 
small stockade erected, with a few guns mounted. Suddia has ao 
preserved a healthy character. It is likely soon to become the head- 
‘quarters of the Assam Infantry. The Suddia Cowa Gohaing ng, though 
“he eit Govercment no tribute, — the — ⸗ ‘Supre- | 
— — 
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The Suddia Cowa Gohaing is believed to be a firm friend of Chan- 
dra Kant’s, the ex-rajah of Assam; when formerly driven from the 
kingdom, the Suddia Cowa had influence enough at the court of Ava 
to obtain the assistance of the Burmese to restore him to his throne ; 
and now that Chandra Kant is again deposed, he is thought to be 
constantly intriguing to have him again placed on the throne. 
Bor-Kangtis. 
The Bor-Kangtis are a numerous and powerful race, situated amongst 
the mountains whence the Irawadi takes it origin. T hey are under 
the government of Ava, and supply a contingency to the Burmese 
army. Experienced Burmese officers are constantly traversing their 
country, for the purpose of drilling them, and inspecting their arms and 
ammunition. The capital of the Bor-Kangtis is Manchi, on a remote 
branch of the Irawadi. This place was visited by Lieuts. Witcox 
and Burtron in 1827, by an overland route, cut across the mountains 
from Suddia. The journey occupied about 12 days: they were kindly 
received by the Bor-Kangti chief, who gave tifem every information 
about the sources of the Irawadi, and convinced them that from the 
smallness of the streams, it was impossible for any of them to afford a 
channel for the waters of the Sampu. The main stream of the Ira- 
wadi is there fordable, and not more than 80 yards broad. 
There i is a silver mine in the Bor-Kangti country ; but it has never 
produced more than 8000 rupees a year. It might be turned to much 
more advantage ; but the possessors are afraid of increasing its revenue, 
lest by doing so, they should excite the avarice of their neighbours. 
“There are also mines of lead and iron in this country. 

. Miinglung Kangtis. 

We have lately come into intimate contact with another tribe of 
Kangtis called Minglung: these from dissension amongst themselves, 
and from the oppression of the Burmese, have lately dispatched about 
“200 of their tribe to stipulate for settlements in the British dominions, 
and report on the prospect of the country around Suddia. Should 
their report: prove favourable, about 5000 more have expressed their 
“desire to emigrate. : 


> 


| Singphos. 
~~ By far the most powerful and the most formidable +of these hill 
—E— — re the Singphos ; they are also the most numerous, and are 
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er over the | greatest extent of country. They are bounded on 
She north by he Lohit | river; on the east by the Langtan mountains, 
— sep | | from. the Bor-Kangtis ; on the south by the 
. atko ” Loic 


n divides them from the Burmese Singphos, from 


cended ; and on the west, by a line drawn south 
from Suddia, till it meets the last mentioned mountains. 
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The Singphos are divided into 12 tribes, each having its own chief 
or Gaum ; but every chieftain maintains his own separate independence, 
and seldom unites with any other, unless it be to punish some aspiring 
chief obnoxious to them all, or in making plundering cxcursions upon 
neighbouring states. The Singphos have for several generations been 
the terror of the wretched and degenerate Assamese, and were in the 
constant habit of making irruptions into their country, sometimes as 
far as their very capital itself; of plundering their temples, laying 
waste thejr country, and carrying off the inhabitants into slavery. 
Since the British troops have had possession of Assam, these inroads 
have been prevented; but as might be expected, they are somewhat 
impatient of that restraint, and have once or twice endeavoured to 
resort to their old habits. 

To give an-idea of the extent to which the devastations were carried 
on, the late Captain Nervuryitie, received from the Singphos alone 
upwards of 7000 Assamese captive slaves, and perhaps there are 100,000 
Assamese and Manijuris still in slavery throughout the dominions 
of Ava. 

About five years ago, a body of them amounting to about 3000 men, 
armed with spears, daus, and a few musquets and jinjals, under a 
chief called Waxum Koonsie, made an advance against the station 
of Suddia, with the confident intention of carying away m chains every 
seapoy present, and of driving the British ofit of the country. This 
was a plot of three years’ concocting ; large stores of grain were accu- 
mulated in convenient depéts, and shackles for 10,000 prisoners were 
all in readiness; but the whole force was shamefully repulsed by the 
then political Agent, Capt. Neurvitye, at the head of a handful of men 
of the Assam Infantry, and a few armed Kangti and Muamaria militia, 
and driven in consternation into their lines. 

The Lubona only of all the 12 chiefs took part in this irruption, and 


‘he has taken an active hand in the late disturbances, headed by the 


Duffa Gaum. 

All the chiefs have claimed our protection, though no tribute is 
exacted from them ; with one or two exceptions, they have acted up 
to: their engagements. 

The Busa <Jaum or chief is a man of superior — — J 
was entrusted by the late Agent to the Governor ‘General, the lamented 
Mr. Seorr, with a good deal of confidence, and had an allowance from 
aM nt of 50 rs. a month, as an organ of communication with the 
other chiefs, and a spy upon their actions. The late Capt. NEUrVILLE 
was also confident in his integrity, and made proposals to him to desert 
his own, country, and live on lands to be —— — 
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Jaipur, and allow his native hills to become a wilderness, and form a 
natural barrier aguinst the incursions of the other tribes. 

The population of the Busa Gaum is about 9 or 10,000 men, exclu- 
sive of women and children. He furnishes a contingent of about 100 
men, and is supplied with arms and ammunition. 

The most influential of the unfriendly chiefs is the Duffa Gaum. 
Only a few months ago he made a hostile incursion against our ally 
the Busa Gaum, and massacred every man, woman, and child he could 
get near; the Busa Gaum narrowly escaped with his life, and some of 
his own family were cut to pieces. After two or three skirmishes, the 
marauders were dislodged, and driven to their hills, by the force at 
Saddia; but the Duffa, instead of repenting of his atrocious act, and 
retiring to his home to await the consequences, commenced playing 
the despot in another quarter, threatening every one with his vengeance 
who ‘acknowledged British protection, and even beheaded some who 
réfused to conform to his will. By the latest accounts, the state of affairs 
in that district were véry troublesome, and the whole of the Assam 
Infantry disposable are already on the move for its protection. 

A fend has for a long time existed between the Busa and the Duffa 
Gaums, and the inroad lately made by the latter admits Sf some palli- 
ation, as it avenged a similar one formerly made by the Busa Gaum. 

_ Rude as is the state ot society amongst the Singphos, they are not 


without ° ‘the distinction of caste; but are —— into Thengais, My- 


heb de Lubrangs. ‘and Mirups. 
nage ney have no religion properly their own, but have patched up a 
ed from amongst the superstitions of all their neighbours, and deco- 
rated their ritde temples with ruder idols of all religions. 

“The Singphos are not a branch of the Sh4&n tribes: tradition traces 
their origin to the confines of China or Thibet: the language is 
entirely different from that of the Shans, and is unwritten. 

. Polygamy i is patronised, and every man keeps as many wives as he 
chooses, free women or slaves; and treats the offspring of both with- 


’ ou t partiality. Infanticide in all its shapes they abhor. 


It is the custom of the country to bury the dead. Those of the 


“poorer classes are interred soon after death; but the chiefs and prnn- 


i in ividaals are sometimes not buried for bres “Ths reason 










catt ‘tered — oaaan deceased to have time to attend, who 

: * ‘to take’ deadly offence at their not being allowed an 
ity of p reverence to the ashes of the head of their family. 
- the art of embalming, the body after death is removed 
, habitation, till decomposition is completed. 
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After that it is deposited in a coffin, and conveyed to the house of the 
deceased chief, where it lies in state, surrounded with all the insignia 
the illustrious individual enjoyed when alive. When all the relatives 
have assembled, or communicated their not being able to attend, the 
coffin is committed to the earth, and a mound of clay, surrounded with 
a curious trellis-work of bambus, is raised to his memory. If the 
person has died a violent death, a buffalo is sacrificed as a propitia- 
tion to their deities, and the head is fixed to a cross, and placed near 
the grave; but if he has died in the course of nature, no sacrifice is 
considered necessary. 

According to the law of inheritance, the patrimony is divided between 
the eldest and the youngest son; while any children that may inter- 
vene are left to push their own fortunes as they best can. The eldest 
son succeeds to the title and the estate, while the younger, carrying 
away all the personal and movable property, goes in quest of a set- 
Uement for himself. > 

' Tea.—The tea tree grows wild all over the Singpho country, as 

also upon all the hills in that part of the country, and is in gene- 
ral use by the natives as a wholesome beverage. The tea tree, 
according to*Mr. Bruce, was known to be indigenous to these climates. 
about ten years ago; and during the Burmese war, large quantities of 
it were sent into Saddia by the Busa Gaum. How long the subject 
might have lain dormant is doubtful, had not the affair been again 
brought to the serious notice of Government, at a time the most favour- 
able for doing so, by the scientific investigations of Capt. Jenkins 
and Lieut. Cuarsteton of the Assam Infantry, to whom we must 
acknowledge ourselves indebted for a revival of its existence, and for 
the boon it must necessarily confer upon our country". 

Mr. Bruce has lately been on a tour to the Singphos, and mixed 
in social intercourse with them. He saw many thousands of the trees 
growing in their native soils, and brought away some plants” and 
specimens of the leaves and seeds. The trees were of a very consi- 


derable size, £0 as to merit a higher rate of classification than a plant . 


or a shrub: he measured one of the largest, and found it 29 meet 
long, and about four spans in circumference at the base. — “orice Sag"? 
ott. —* mentions the follprins.s as a the native — of as 
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thrown away, rig the leaves, being taken out of the boiler, are put 
into a ‘pit dug i into the ground, and lined with some sort of leaves, to 
prevent the tea coming in contact with the earth. When the pit is 
filled with tea leaves, it is then spread well over with a thick layer of 
the other leaves, and after all, covered over with earth, soas to exclude 
allair, In this state it is allowed to remain for two or three months, 
when the pit is opened, and the tea sold on the spot to traders, who 
pack it closely up in the joints of bambus, earthen pots, &c. and 
transport it to other parts of the couutry on mules for sale. He also 
mentions, that many thousand maunds of tea are manufactured at a 
place called Polong, and exported to China. Where Polong is situated, 
J have not been able to determine. 

‘In add'tion to the tea tree, the Singpho country has lately been 
discovered to abound in many valuable gums, well adapted for var- 
nishes. 

Burmese Singphos,—The Singphos of Assam are separated from the 
Singphos | subservient to the Burmese, by the Patkoi chain of moun= 
tains ; and though these two races are entirely unconnected with one 
another, and independent, yet a constant friendly intercourse is main- 
tained between them. The Burmese Singphos occupy a very exten- 
sive tract ‘of country on both sides of the Irawadi, and from the 
Patkoi mountains eastward to the borders of China. 

Trade with China. —As the Chinese carry on a very considerable 
trade with these Singphos, and through the medium of their country 
with Assam, I shall endeavour to mark out particularly the line 
of communication between the two countries. The Chinese pro- 
vince of Yunan being separated from a navigable channel of the 
Irawadi, only by a mountain chain, inhabited by Shans, tributary to 
Burmah, the Chinese merchants, by a short land journey across 
these mountains, convey their merchandise on mules, to a place called 
Catmow, on the banks of that river. There the Lrawadi is a large 
stream. ‘The channel is unincumbered with rocks, trees, or sandbanks ; 
"the: shores are ‘composed of a stiff hard clay, not liable to tumble down, 
and” ‘present every facility for navigation. The exact position of 
Cat ow seems undefined. The merchants, having loaded their goods 

1, easily procurable, commit themselves to the gentle current, 

— with the tide due south, day and night, and on 

the : 1 da arrive at the mouth of therivercalled Nam-yang. 

ees —— this river four or five days in a north-west direction, 

come to a town called Mung-kung, or Mugaum, the chief 

ote trade aitaated at the junction of two smaller rivers, 

— Nam ko ig, or the Mugaum river, ‘the other, ‘Nam- -~yang, 
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retaining the name of the united stream. The Mugaum river is navi- 
gable for 40 or 50 miles above the town, and for small canoes, a good 
deal farther, and extends in a northern direction. The Chinese wares 
are transported up this river as far as practicable, and afterwards con- 
veyed overland through Hukung and Busato Assam. The journey 
from Mung-kung to Assam occupies from 15 to 20 days. 

Route iato China,—There are two other routes to China besides the 
one mentioned, the one by a place called Senwa, and the other by 
May-nay, both of which run direct into Burmah, but little more is 
known about them than their name. The intercourse between China 
and Assam by any of these roads is extremely tedious, and can only 
be followed by a trading people, who traffic as they move along, with- 
out regard to time or distance. <A knowledge of the extreme naviga- 
ble eastern branches of the Brahmaputra has pointed out a much 
shorter and more convenient pass, and this was travelled by Lieuts. 
Wi.cox and Bura.tren on their visit to the Bor-Kangtis. Following 
up the river Noa Dihing, which flows into the left bank of the Lohit, a 
few miles above Suddia, they were able to proceed by water convey- 
ance to within nine days’ journey of Mung-lang, on the banks of the 


Irawadi, and without experiencing any serious difficulty or incon- 


venience farther than the jungly state of the country. 

_fmportance of a Road.—A road passable even for mules or oxen 
between the navigable branches of the No& Dihing and the Jrawadi 
could not fail to be of great national benefit, and would open a channel 
for the direct importation of all the valuable productions of Central 
Asia. It would also tend to the complete civilization of the savage 
mountaineers, who inhabit these regions, and enable a force to pene- 
trate into the centre of the country, whither they can at present 
retreat" with comparative impunity. It is doubtful how far those tribes 
would contribute to the formation of roads, or the furtheraace of any 

pt on our part, to extend our intercourse into the interior ; they 


have hitherto been jealous of any encroachment, and not many — 


years ago, gave proofs of the spirit by murdering the individuals who 


conducted Lieut. Bennerr to the Patkof boundarxcc. ss 


—— the time, it is to be hoped, has already arrived when these fertile. 
: be taken under our especial protection ; when the untutored. 
1 must submit to civilization and improvement, and his wilds: 


— — to the ploughshare and the hoe of British agriculture. 


and his 


- ‘The most important articles of trade exported by the Chinese from the. 
ry are 58, dust, precious stones of bein 
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of the Brahmaputra; but the gathering it is but a poor trade, and is 
now but little followed. The place most celebrated for its precious 
stones is Mung-kung or Mogaum. 

Precious Stones.—On a range of hills near it, a great number of deep 
mines are dug, and the working of them affords occupation for many 
thousand inhabitants. When a stene of moderate weight is found, it 
ts hoisted to the mouth of the shaft by a windlass erected for the pur- 
pose. But they frequently meet with large masses, which they have 
not the power of moving: these they contrive to break to pieces. 

Mining.—The workmen begin by kindling a strong fire all over and 
around the precious stones, till it is well heated; they then mark off 
with some “powerful liquid, the piece they wish to break off, a large 
stone is suspended from the top of the shaft perpendicularly over the 
piece to be broken off, and when all is ready, the stone is cut away, 
and falling with great impetus upon the mass below, breaks off 
the fragment exactly according to the line drawr with the liquid. Tt 
is difficult to account for this mysterious liquid being able to prevent 
the whole mass from being splintered, and how it should preserve such 
a line of separation; yet such is the native belief, and it ie not impro- 
bable that its effect is merely imaginary, or that is practised from some 
superstition. 

- These stones are afterwards cut into convenient pieces by means of 
a bambu bow with a string of twisted wire, the string being applied 
to the stone and used as a saw, while its action is assisted by some sort 
of ‘pulverized mineral*™. As might be expected, much bloodshed is 
frequently the consequence of finding these hidden treasures. When 
any doubt arises about the party who first discovered one, or about the 
right of possession, bloody battles ensue with short swords in hand be- 
tween whole villages. Large emeralds are allowed to lie around the 
pits unclaimed by any one: no one venturing to carry them away, lest 
every one should fall upon them in vengeance. These precious stones 
are afterwards carried on mules to China, and are sold at very high 
prices, some of them bringing 7 or 800 seers weight of silver. The 
Burmese governor levies a tax of two seers on every 10 that are 
exported, These mules are driven along in gangs of 20 to 30; the 
drivers go armed with swords and matchlocks, and guide their beasts 
of burden by word of mouth. The route they pursue to China is via 
Catmow or the Trawadi, and the overland journey from Mung-king 
to Catmow occupies about nine days. Reg hetesapien. a 
! Amber.—Besides the mines of precious stones, there are several 


« amber mines in the province of Hukdng, which are wrought to con- 
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siderable advantage. The amber is cut into cylinders about } inch in 
diameter, and two inches long, and is worn as an ornament. stuck 
through a hole in the lobe of the ear, both by Assamese and Burmese. 

Jvory.—A large quantity of ivory is exported by the China mer- 
chants. It is almost all obtained by the Singphos, from shooting the 
wild elephants with poisoned arrows fired from a loaded musket. 
When once they get upon the tract of a herd, they continue the pursuit 
for days together, taking up favourable positions upon trees, or lying 
in wait in the long grass, till they can take a fatal aim. Vast numbers 
of these noble animals are destroyed in this manner, both by the Sink- 
phos and Kangtis ; they are as susceptible to the fatal effects of poison 
as the smaller animals, and fall down dead immediately after being 
slightly wounded, Their teeth are struck out by the hunters, and the 
carcasses are left to be devoured by the beasts of prey. 

Chinese returns.—In return for these valuable commodities, the 
Chinese bring into the Singpho country, nankins, silks, lacquered and 
China ware, lead, copper, and particularly silver. 

A great portion of the silver that comesinto Assam through the 
Singphos is _stamped with Chinese characters. It can scarcely be 
called a coin, but a piece of bullion; and appears to have been made 
by scooping out a small round hole in a piece of clay, then filling it 
with molten silver, and before it becomes cold, impressing it with the 
Chinese stamp. Not two of these lumps of silver are of the same 
value or size: their intrinsic worth is ascertained by their weight, and 
1s found to vary from two to 10 rupees. 

Bullion.—Though the metal is very pure, it is called kacha rupa, and 
one sicca weight of it is fixed as equal to only half a sicca of the pro- 
perly coined metal. No inconvenience arises in purchasing articles’ 
of small value; the hill tribes take out their dau, and chop it into pieces 
even to the portion of a pice. This kacha rupa is eagerly purchased by 
the chiefs in ‘Upper Asam, who, after adulterating it largely, cast it 
into their own coin, and thus realize an enormous profit. These chiefs 
have ‘most of them mints of their own, and are in the habit of coining 

for any one who will give them the raw material, re retaining only nly 
10 per cent. for their trouble. ——— 
—— Muamirias or Mattuks. — ad he . 
ntry of this tribe is bounded on ‘the N. by the Brahmaputra, 
yn the S. by: the Buri Dihing ; on the E. bya a line drawn S. — 
mouth of ‘the Kunili nallah to the Buri Dihing, and on the wo 
line drawn from the mouth of the river eee , ri J 


About 1793, these peo : in arms 
Govniwata Sing, he, te 
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troops, at last succeeded in driving him from his throne and kingdom, 
aud in appointing a successor of their own choice. During the period 
of their ascendancy, they committed the most dreadful ravages upon 
the country, and the original inhabitants : great portions of it were 
deserted, and even till this day, it has never regained any thing near 
its former prosperity. But these lawless plunderers were not allowed 


: long to enjoy the fruits of their conquests ; they were speedily driven 
from the capital by 1000 sipahis, under Captain Wetsn, and retreated 
a to the districts which they now inherit. The head of this still power- 


ful clan is known by the name of the Marrux Rajah, or more com- 

monly, by that of the Bara stnapati (great general). During the Burmese 

war, he maintained his independence ; ; but on our taking Rangpur, he 

claimed our protection, and has since manifested his sincerity, by a 

zealous endeavour to render every assistance in his power in the 

advancement of our plans. 

The greater part of the country allotted them is a desert waste, and 
only the banks of the river Diburi are inhabited. The population 
amounts to about 60,000 men, inclusive of women and children. The 
3 capital is Rangagora. The state is allowed about 500 musquets and 

ammunition according to treaty, and supplies a large contfogent. They 
profess the Hindu religion; but act so little in accordance with its 
tenets, that enlightened Brahmins scarcely acknowledge them. 
eo Bara senapati, with all his affability and apparent deference 
to our authority, is by some considered not entitled to perfect and 
unlimited confidence. Situated between two powerful states, the 
British and the Burmah, his policy seem to be to maintain good terms 
“ with both : and in the event of another Burmese invasion, it is to be 
feared, he would preserve neutrality, till he saw how the scale was likely 
to turn, and then j join the stronger party. 
Nagas. 

_The_next_ border tribes met with in proceeding westward are thie 
Nagas. _To assign limit to their country seems almost impossible, and 
even to . number their humerous tribes, no less so; they are scattered 

“all over the mountainous ridge that divides Assam from Manipur, to 
a ‘state ‘some of them are tributary, some to Assam, and some 
even to the Burmese. There is no one individual tribe of any formi- 

lable uence amongst them, and there is but little inclination 
cshegeaeny they being constantly embroiled in petty feuds. Their 

— $70. built on the most inaccessible points of the mountain, 
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“nT hak of bane ein S 2 
Brine Spring. One of the most — tabla ———— — 
‘to their country i is ee number of brine or salt springs‘in“thany | parts 
of it. 
At Burhath, on the river Disung, there are about 20 of these brine 
springs, from most of which the Nagas are in the habit of making salt. 
These wells are dug to a consiferible depth, and the brine variés in 
“Intensity, probably according to the access of fresh water from the 
eurface ; and being situated in’a valley, and having no protectidn from 
. the fain, they are generally filled in the wet season. The consequence 
ts, that the manufacture is carried on only in the cold weather. » 
— of Salt.—Some of the best of these wells give 10 sicca 
“weight of dry salt to the scer of water, and others, only three or four. 
“The process of evaporation is carried on by filling the joints “of large 
-bambus with brine and suspending them in an earthen- trouzh, filled 
with water, which answer for the purpose of a boiler, and in this ride 
way, the brine in the bambis is evaporated, till salt is formed! These 
“mud troughs are evéry season broken down, and being triturated with 
“water, afford a strong brine from which other salt is formed. — 
S tedious and uaskilful is the manufacture, that the salt made a 
oe these “wells cannot be made at less price than ‘the same quantity 
of ‘salt transported from Bengal. 
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J at — On the Method employed to remove the Vaulted Roof a St. Peters 
Church in Fort William, illustrated by a Section, (Plate WV). 


~~ Works of engineering skill come peculiarly within the limits j sid. — 
ed out by the motto on* our title page, as fitted for —— of a 
‘Scientific Society or Journal: ‘The ] performances of man,” of such 


‘a class in this country, and under Br ritish rule, « are, it i — 
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We have but little indeed to bring forward in rivalry of such mag- 
nificent undertakings ; howbeit, there have been schemes of vast 
magnitude projected, and some under a Vi iceroy suchas Lord W. Ben- 
TINCK, partial to engineering pursuits, might ere this have been put in 
execution. The draining of the Salt-water lake, (were it conceded to be a 
salutary measure) would be feasibleenough. The line of wharfs or jetties 
on the Strand is actually planned and estimated for. The Kajmahl line 
of survey is a splendid specimen of mapping; and although we have 
no anticipation of seeing it undertaken, the results of the inquiry will, 
we hope, be given to the public in a volume, with all its sections, by 
its projector our Indian Belidor. Of architectural achievements we have 
less to boast. Twenty years since, money was bequeathed by a 
rich native for the erection of a College at Hugli, and yet nothing 
has been done unto this day. Are architects wanting, or are the 
curators anxious to appropriate the money for other purposes? We 
have secn more than one tasteful design, but how is an artist ever to 
satisfy the views of a numerous committee, not more than one or two 
of whom perchance have any notion of architectural propriety? In 
feeble imitation of the Parliamentary Church Committee at home, we 


have a private fund created by rupee contributions for the erection of 


places of worship in the interior; but it is far too poor to aim at orna- 
ment in its humble structures. The Martiniere is the only public in- 
stitution, erected within the last year or two, that has real pretensions 
to correct taste in its exterior elevation. It is strangely disfigured 
by a high wall round the ground, and the arrangements of the interior 
have been marred by an imperfect conception at starting, of what 
would be required in it. J * 

An observation forces itself upon us when viewing the noble portico 
of this building, of the Scotch Church, or of the mint, with their handsome 
flights of stone steps ;—that the purity of Grecian temple architecture can- 
not or ought not to be preserved under the altered circumstances of the 


present age. Men no longer resort on foot in daily processions to the 







‘sacred vestibules of their gods. They drive in comfortable carriages, 


( and would fain dismount under shelter from the sun and the rain. Is 


| of grievous magnitude then, that neither of these three 


buildings p possesses a a carriage access > and that at the Mint, for instance 


get) within 100 feet of the hall of weighment, except on 
" " heads. ‘The Government house is in this respect better previd- 
e ; but here the basement entrance has been made an eyesore, and : a 
mere sec secondary object, instead of the primary one, being i in constant use, i 
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eS “The porti passe fof tha Martinidre was intended for carriages, bot this object 
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* to the guining of space » for a play y-ground, ‘and the road 
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is now brought up at right angles with the foot of the steps, which. 
has an unseemly and awkward effect. : 
The native architect in the palaces of the east provides not for car- 
riares, but how suitable is the lofty arched gate with its music galleries 
for the train of towered elephants and horsemen issuing from the 
interior court. Under the sloping chhaja or cornice of the native 
dwelling, or baithak-khiineh, the architect inserts iron rings for the strip- 
ed pavilions it is intended to bear. They look natural to it, as they are 
necessary to the climate ; whereas how may not the lonic facade of the 
Martiniere be disfigured hereafter, perhaps, by venetians run up between 
the columns of its fine portico, as in the left wing of the Government 
house, or by matted hoods gracing the southern windows of each 
wing ? 
Too much stress cannot be laid on the proper adaptation of style to 
the climate. The architect's duty is but half performed, if he provide 
not for every contingency to which his building may be subject, whether 
in respect to durability or to convenience ; and even when the former is 
attended to, the latter is too frequently neglected. 4 
A striking instance of the bad effects of inattention: to —— 
trivial objects of this nature is afforded in the subject of the present 
notice. Major Hurcurnson designed and executed a gothic vaulted 
church roof in brick, the first attempted in India. He neglected to 
‘make provision for the hanging of punkahs, and upon a representation 
of their being wanted, the executive department, with little calculation 
‘of the disturbance of equilibrium or strength of materials, ordered holes 
‘to be cut at the head of the clustered columns, to admit beams to 
‘swing them. Had the agehitect at first, as he has now done, let in iron 
‘rods to sustain the punkah ropes, his work would have been uninjured, 
‘and Government have been saved double, nay triple, expenditure; and 
‘his fame have been preserved from unmerited censure. Few people in 
‘Stch cases calmly inquire into particulars; they ask, who raised the 
“fabric, and upon his head lay the onus of the failure. «= |. | 
—vI are glad, with reference to this last fact, at having obtained per- x 
‘mission to make public the report of the real —— 
to the Military Board in June, 1832, with its e | 
© It's’ necessary to recapitulate to such vill; — — — 
A with the facts, that about six years ago the vaulted roof of St. 












“The k e or vertex of the central and side vaults had ope 
end to end, and other dangerous symptoms were observed... on 
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intrusted with a task seemingly as difficult asa the original construc- 

tion, and fraught with more danger to the workmen employed. . 

‘The true nature of the case will strike ev ery one who looks attentively 

at the accompanying section, namely that the cutting of the holes for 

the punkahs was the origin of the whole mischief. Had the cracks in 

the roof existed at the time, it can hardly be imagined that orders could 
; have been issued to cut away the only props of the superstructure. 
J The effect of such an improvident order was however fully represented 

~ at the time by Lieut. Mauiocx, Major H. being then in England. 

It is probable that the chief engineer relied upon his experience of 
the firm tenacity of the materials: that he had good reason to do 0 in 
many respects is proved by the fact recorded in the report, that the 
semi vault stood firmly when the keystone was knocked out, and was 
with difficulty broken away piecemeal. 

Hence it appears, that after all, the roof might have stood with per- 
fect safety had the punkah holes been refilled with care, and the side- 
vault been braced together with light iron rods, as in the well known 
Musée des Arts et Metiers at Paris. The continuity of the main arch 
from the crown of the upper vault, through the flying buttresses to 
the ground, does not appear to have been broken; and if so, the 
opening or crack was of little consequence. Yet in face of all the 
above facts, the restoration of the vault was interdicted, and in licu of 
a solid ‘* vaulted roof embracing the highest branches of constructive 
science, after the manner and principles pursued by freemasons in the 
beautiful gothic edifices of Europe,” it was resolved to descend to an 
imitation in wood-work with a flat roof above. 

» Though of minor importance and beauty, the wooden roof is well 
spoken of in the Report of the Committee of Survey: ‘ The groined 
roof of the nave is, we believe, the firet work of the kind ever attempted 
in this country, and involving as it does the practical application of 
some of the most difficult principles of constructive carpentry, the suc- 
cessful completion. of such a work under all the difficulties attendant 

¢ —— employment of native carpenters, who had to be instructed 
im every stage of the work, is highly creditable to the skill and science 
"Wenischsexsoutive officer, Major Hurcuinson.”’ 

_ Before closing these preliminary remarks, we would — native. the 
— — of the west and east ends of the nave. They 
| edly lions in our town, admirable specimens of rich transpa- 

rin — frittered in srnall fragments, but in the new ** of 
urnt in of 24. by 16 inches, =... 
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The design of St. -Px x t receiving the keys is from Rarnane ‘a Car- 
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fill the compartments below. The Faith, Hope, and Charity of the - 
west windows are taken from the designs of Sir Josuva ReyNno.ps — 
New Church, Oxford. ‘ 
From the great size of the panes of thin glass the difficulty of 
repairing any of them, if broken, will easily be understood. Yet by 
an accident, two panes were broken in putting up. The head and 
neck of Hope was smashed to atoms by the falling of a bambu! Al-- 
though | it is hard to excuse the occurrence of any accident where pre— 
cautions should have rendered it impossible, we cannot but praise the 
ingenuity with which it was repaired, so that the damage is not per- 
ceptible. The fragments were united together with a transparent var- 
nish on ‘another pane of colourless glass. The only question is as to 
the durability of the cement; we should fear it would grow brown 
by age and exposure. 


Report on the Demolition of the Vaulted Roofs of St. Peter's Church. 


-* A continuous and perfect equilibrium of the several parts of a build-" 
ing. ‘and the concentration of all the forces, whether vertical or lateral, 
on a few pripcipal supports, which for the sake of lightness, elegance’ : 
and economy, are calculated to sustain no more than their allotted» 
pressure, being fundamental principles in Gothic architecture; the: 
demolition of such a structure (more especially if the equlibrium has» 
been destroyed by the weakening of those supports) must at any time; 
even with the aid of powerful means, be considered an undertaking of» 
much difficulty and danger; but im this country, with the assistance of. 
native workmen alone, it becomes a duty demanding the utmost vigi- 
lance and attention; consequently in the removal of the vaulted roofs 
of St. Peter's Church, it became of primary importance to ascertain, ’ 
with precision, the extent and character of the existing derangement of 
equilibrium, as a correct basis for calculation and design, in the opera.» 
tions to be pursued. With this view, a particular and most minute 
inspection ¢ of all the several parts of the edifice was made, of ¥ Which 


the following was the result : > btytrS — dat ‘Usesinepaha) ; Ps 
ations.—With regard to the {oandations,” it w * 
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» Vaulted roofs of side arches and pillars.—The vaulted roofs of the side 
aisles were, found in‘a_most dilapidated state, as likewise the main 
pillars at the points d'appui of the springing of the ribs, upon which 
rested the load of the side vaults. Upon the removal of the punkah 
beams (r*) shewn in the accompanying section, (which had never been 
removed by any Committee) it was at once evident that the principles 
upon which the equilibrium and consequent stability of the side vaults 
and pillars depended, (and according to which they had originally been 
conetructed,) were entirely destroyed ; viz. Ist, the thickness of butment 
inwards, originally given to the main pillars, had been reduced in the 
direct line of thrust from 4 to 2 feet, by the perforation of large holes, 
for the insertion of beams upon which to suspend punkahs ; 2nd, the 
adhesive continuity of the cemented materials (upon which the stability 
of pillars composed of brick and mortar so entirely depend) had been 
completely disturbed in the vicinity of the holes, from the blows of the 
iron instruments by which they had been made; 3rd, the epringing of 
the main ribs, upon which the side vaults rested, had been wholly cut 
| away on citler side as exhibited at (ss), by which the vaults, deprived of 
* their supporting points, sunk down both in haunch and vertex from their 

original. position, thereby greatly increasing the force with which they 
pressed against the main pillars}; 4th, the main pillars being so greatly. 
weakened by the perforation of the holes, and the disturbance of the. 
cemented material, yielded inwardly} to the extent of 44 inches from ° 
the perpendicular, and became cracked entirely across; the parts. 
marked (¢¢) splitting off from some of them. Thus all equilibrium was, 
inevitably destroyed. rrmee Wn real = saiew svivar 
” Vault of the nave, fying buttresses, cleristory walls, &e¢.—The above facts | 
being established, the examination was carefully extended to the vault. 
of the nave, the flying buttresses, the external and celeristory walls. 
and towers: but with the exception of some cracks in the flying. 
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buttresses, owing to the sinking of the side yaults, the whole was 
found in such good condition, as to remove any apprehension as to the 
firmness and stability of the main vault, &c. which being well support- 


ed by the flying buttresses, and those of the outer walls, no external ? 


shores were judged necessary; and as in ite construction it was 
wholly independent of the side vaults, it was concluded, that notwith- 
standing the shocks it might be expected to receive from their demo- 
lition, yet that they might, when properly secured, be proceeded with 
in perfect safety, without any fear of danger arising thereby to the 
main vault. Aceordingly, the only point which demanded immediate 
attention was the counteraction of the imminent danger to be appre- 
hended, from the further sinking and spreading of the side vaults, by 
which, the main pillars in their shattered condition were liable to be 
forcedinwardly, and thereby to entail the consequent and sudden downfal 
of the entire building. As this danger could only be prevented by 
the construction of such massive shores on the nave side, which should 
be able to resist every power that could possibly be exerted by the 
spreading of the side vaults, the following plan of shoring, preparatory 
to the removal of the side vaults, was adopted, and pursued with success, 

Mode of Shoring.—A solid bed of masonry (a) was laid for the firm 
support of the foundation beam (6), upon the extremities of which were 
fixed in mortises the uprights (cc); these were hollowed out to fit closely 
to the main ‘pillars, their base or lower ends being enlarged and 
strengthened by the additional blocks (gg) to which — were firmly. 
joggled, and bolted, in the manner shewn. ‘ 

The straining beam (d) being then fixed at one — in the minitaist 
(on a line with the shattered part of the pillars and strain of the side 
aisles) by a semicircular tenon working in a siniilar mortice, the other 
end cut toa tenon with a slight’ angle, was by means of three jack 
screws (as shewn in the distance, forced up a smooth inclined mortise 
well greased, cut in the opposite upright, and thus brought into a 
horizontal position. The shores or struts (ce), let in obliquely upon 
the foundation beam (4), were then fixed in the mortises cut in the 
uprights, and straining beam (d), and firmly wedged up into their places’ 
and secured by the footsil (/); thus, the thrastof one’ aisle was brought 
into play against the thrust of the other, and — — of the 





k side vaults effectually prevented. if eee ion * 
Centres Jor supporting the roofs of the — dain, kee — 


having with great care and labour been accomplished, four s strong cen= 
tres or framings were next constructed, as shewn in fig. 2; w | 
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I1l.—On the preparation of Opium for the China market: written ia 
March 1835, and then communicated to the Benares und Behér Agencies. 
By D. Burren, M. D. Surgeon G8rd B. N. J. late opium examiner 
of the Benares Agency. 
“1. In committing to paper, for the use of iny successor in office, 
the following observations, I would beg, once for all, to disclaim the 

‘ | idea of their being infallibly correct: for, although they are the re- 
sult of ten years’ attention to their vurious subjects, | am aware of the 

: ~. disadvantages under which an individual labours, upon whom falls the 
task of first writing upon any subject involving the dis@ussion of oh- 
scure questions, and who is thus depriv ed of the benefit of the judgment 
of other persons; and am prepared to find my remarks hereafter 
greatly modified by the progress of discovery. 

2. The great object of the Bengal Opium Agencies is to furnish an 

F article suitable to the peculiar tastes of the population of China, who 

— value any sample of opium in direct proportion tg the quantity of hot- 

drawn watery extract obtainable from it, and to the purity and strength 

of the flavour of that extract when dried and smoked through a pipe. 

The aim, therefore, of the agencies should be to prepare their opium 

so that it may retain as much as possible its native sensible qualities, 

and its solubility in hot-water. Upon these points depend the virtually 
higher price that Benares opium brings in the China market, and the 
lower prices of Behar, Malwa, and Turkey opium. Of the last of these, 
equal (Chinese) values contain larger quantities of the narcotic princi- 
ples of opium ; but are, from their greater spissitude, and the less care- 
2 ful preparation of the Béhar and Malwa, incapable of yielding extract 
« in equal quantity and perfection of flavour with the Benares. 

» ~3. It therefore becomes a question, how the whole process of the 
production of opium, from the sowing of the seed to the packing of the 
chests for sale, should be conducted.so as to preserve with the least 
injury its native flavour and its solubility. 

4. There can be no doubt that the quantity and richness of the 
“4 milk obtained from each poppy-head depend greatly upon the geologi- 

y cal and other pliysical conditions of the locality which produces it ; 

a especially the soil, sub-soil, manuring, and irrigation; and also upon 

| + the seed which is employed. But as these matters are, in the present 

— circumstances of the Bengal agencies, little open to choice or control, 

‘ - the first practical ‘enquiries which claim our attention relate to the 

"extraction of the juice and ae tredfment wile: in the hands of the 

1 shy Sl oe ae ‘re sh * _ 
— OL the various ‘processes fas the preparation of sugar asitt —* 
einal extraets from wes: — it is well known peta distillation in 
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vacuo is incomparably the most efficient in preserving unaltered the 
original taste of the sugar, and the taste, solubility, and therapeutic 
powers of the extracts. It is also known that this process owes its 
superiority to the exclusion of the chemical as well as the physical 
agency of the atmosphere, to its rapidity of exXsiccation, and to the 
comparative lowness of temperature at which it is performed. When 
sugar-cane juice, after even half an hour's exposure to the air, is boiled 
ina narrow deep vessel, and under the pressure af the atmosphere, 
vaporisation goes on so slowly that the sugar has time to undergo the 
vinous and agetous fermentations, whereby a certain portion of it is 
converted into Vinegar, before the heat can be raised high enough to 
check this change; and the high temperature, to which it is so long 
exposed during this slow vaporisation, chars another portion, and 
converts it into molasses. Other vegetable juices, under similar cir- 
cumstances, undergo analogous transformations : much of their sub- 
stance is converted into vinegar; and the high temperature causes a 
partial decomposition of the rest: oxygen also is largely absorbed 
from the atmosphere, and greatly impairs the eolubility of the dried 
extract. 

6. On the Principles which flow from these facts, it would be, chemi- 
cally speaking, advisable to prepare opium by distilling in vacuo, large 
quantities of the milk just as it has oozed from the capsules ; ; and I 
have no doubt that opium thus prepared would possess in an unprece- 
dented degree the desired qualities of solubility and strength, and 
purity of flavour, as well as narcotic power; and can imagine, that 
under a system of open trade in opium, this process would be commer- 
cially profitable. It would, however, be inapplicable under a mono- 
poly constituted as the present system is; and I have mentioned it 
only with the view of pointing it out as the acme of that perfection in 
the preparation of vegetable juices to which we can, with our ‘present 


means, only approximate. 


7. ‘That the approximation may proceed as far as — it will 


be necessary, first, that the poppy juice shall at the time of collection, 


‘contain a minimum of water; so that its reduction — to ‘the @ propose sed 


degree of spissitude may be effected in the shortest time, and be there- 


fore attended with the least exposure to the air at a high temper ure, 
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"the tithe of its collection: but a third : 


and with the smallest consequent loss of solubility and of specific qua 
Uties that may be practicable. | ee Le 
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surface of the capsule. When a current of wind, or a cloudy sky, 
prevents the formation of dew, it is found that the scarifications made 
in the capsule about the middle of the preceding day are sealed up by 
the slight oozing of juice, which had immediately followed the inci- 
sions; and the quantity of opium obtained i is small. When, again, 
the dew is abundant, it washes open the wounds i in the capsule, and 
thus facilitates the flow of the milk, which in heavy dews is apt to drop 
off the capsule entirely, and be wasted. But when the dew is in mode- 
rate quantity, it allows the milk to thicken by evaporation, and to col- 
lect in irregular tiers, (averaging one grain of solid opjum from each 
quadruple incision,) which on examination will be found to have a 
greater consistency, and a ‘‘ rose-red”’ (Werner) colour towards the 
external surface, while the interior is semi-fluid, and of a ‘‘ reddish- 
white’ colour. This inequality of consistence constitutes the grain of 
raw opium, of which I shall have to speak hereafter. 
9. In the collection of these drops of half-dried juice, itis very apt 
to get mixed with the dew, which, in the earlitr hours of collection, 
continue to besprinkle the capsules, and which here does a double 


* mischief—first, by retarding the inspissation of the general mass of 


the juice; and, secondly, by separating its two most remarkable con- 
_stituent parts—that which is soluble, and that which is insoluble in 
water. So little aware, or so reckless, even under the most favourable 
construction of their conduct, are the koéris of the i injury thus caused 
by the dew, that many of them are in the habit of occasionally wash- 
ing their scrapers with water, and of adding the washings to the 
collection of the morning : in Malwa, oil is used for this purpose, 


* to the irremediable i injury of the flavour of the opium. On examin- 


ing the juice thus mixed with water, it will be found that it has 
separated, as above-mentioned, into two portions, a fluid and a more 
consistent; the latter containing the most of the resin, gluten, caout- 
chouc and other less soluble constituents of opium, with part of the 
‘super-meconiate of morphia; and the former containing the gum, some 
i resin, and much of the super-meconiate of morphia, and much of the 
; seglouring principle, which, though pale at first, is rapidly affected by 

, and acquires : a very deep “reddish or blackish brown” colour. 
Many, _hocris are in the habit of draining off this fluid portion into a 
i, and of bringing it under the name of paséwd, for sale, 
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ue price of opium, to the Benares agency, where it is used 
a (paste | the petal envelopes of the cakes.) Others, after 
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the consequence of which is that they are subjected to a penalty, called 
hattd upon paséwa, and regulated by the estimate of the opium ex- 
aminer, of the quantity of peséwd contained. This penalty is the only 
eficient cheek upon this most pernicious practice of the kocris: for 
on the generality of the gomashtas, it is difficult to impress the neces- 
sity of their looking after the kodrts during the collecting season. 

Were gomashtas in general fit for their offices, the name of pesfwii 
might be banished from the Bengal agencies ; all that is required for 
that purpose being that they should instruct all their mahtos and 
kotris, to “exclude dew as much as possible from the opium at collec- 
tion—never to add water to their-opium, then or at any other period ; 
but at the end of their day's collection, to rub it together in a mortar 
or similar vessel, breaking down the grain of it above-mentioned, so as 
reduce the whole to a homogeneous semi-fluid mass, which shotild be 
dried as quickly as possible in the shade, in a current of air free from 
dust, by spreading it on any clean flat surface, and turning it over ten 
or twenty times. With this management, one afternoon in the dry 
collecting season would suffice for bringing to the spissitude of 70 per 
cent. the collection of each day, which could then be secured, along 
with the resteof the kocrfs’ opium, in a vessel of any form, safe from 
deterioration by internal change. It is a common belief, that all new 


opium must ferment* : but that is a fallacy occasioned by the low de-_ 


gree of spissitude at which opium is generally received at the Bengal 
agencies, and by the consequent fermentation and swelling up which 


almost constantly occur, when such opium is allowed to stand for some | 


hours in large vessels. — 
10. So very large was formerly the admixture of paséwd in the 


opium bronght to the Benares agency, that it was thought necessary, 


for the sake of its appearance, to draw off as much as possible of the 
black fluid, by storing” it, for weeks, in earthen vessels, perforated with 
a hole. Of late years, there has been a great amendment i in this re- 
spect, and the draining system has therefore become unnecessary ; an 
event which ought to be followed by the abolition of the inconvenient, 
receptacles in which it was carried on, and by the general | su Dn 
of movable wooden cases and drawers in their stead. —R 

11. “Paséwd, in a pure and concentrated state, is a viscid, dark 
— — fluid, transparent in thin plates. Its homegeneous phy- 
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the ingredients are in a state of true chemical combination, with the 
water contained; while, in the latter, many of the ingredients are 
only in a state of mechanical mixture, a condition which almost neces- 
sarily gives an appearance of solidity beyond all proportion to the 
actual quantity of solid matter contained. Hence, paséwd, and opium 
containing paséwd, are less consistent, and would, to the inexperienced 
€ye, appear to contain much more water than pure opium of the same 
actual spissitude ; a source of much perplexity to any one who tries for 
the first time to estimate, by the consistence, the real spissitude or dry 
contents of different samples of opium containing more or less of 
paséwd. A tentative process is the only one by which a person can 
qualify himself to estimate the spissitude with tolerable accuracy, He 
should, before allowing the parkhiyas to state their estimates of the 
spissitude, form one in his own mind, and make a memorandum of it, 
noting his reasons for assigning the degree of spissitude on which he 
has fixed. The result of the steam-drying test, ¢o which small sam- 
ples of all opium are subjected in the Benares agency, will then enable 
him to judge on which side, whether under or over-estimate, he has 
inclined to err, and to avoid the error in his subsequent operations. 
12. The constituents of paséwd are in a etate of chemical combi- 
nation; and the slow addition of water will not subvert that condi- 
tion. But the sudden affusion of a large quantity of water on con- 
centrated paséwé instantly resolves it into two portions, a dark coloured 
fluid containing the gum, colouring matter, and super-meconiate and 
acetate of morphia, and a lighter coloured powder, consisting of, the 
resin and some gluten, and a minute portion of cagutchouc. In mak- 
ing léwd, therefore, from paséwd, or from inferior opium, the necessary 
quantity of water should be slowly added, and thoroughly mixed pre- 
viously to the addition of more water. Pure opium is liable to the 
same resolution of its component parts, from the sudden affusion of 
‘water: if the latter be slowly added and thoroughly mixed, the gela- 
tinous opium will absorb it, forming a species of hydrate, and will 
* retain its tremulous consistence ; but if the water be suddenly added in 
considerable quantity, an immediate separation of the more and less 
“soluble constituents occurs,,and the opium loses its gelatinous and 
) ‘character. When opium is dried up to a certain point, below 
the spissitude of 80 per cent., it loses the power of absorbing water 
without decomp ition, and cannot be brought to the gelatinous state. 
‘It might be ex; ected, that by adding 30 parts of water to 70 of dry 
opium powder, we *ahould)prodace a combination possessing the con- 
S'sistence and other physical characters of fresh standard* opium; but 
So called, because this is the degree of spiasitude required at the Bengal 
Zz . 
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the compound has little consistence, and will be found to contain inso- 
luble portions, which have lost their power of forming hydrates with 
water: yet its spissitude remains exactly that of standard opium, the 
precise quantity of dry opium employed in making it being recovera- 
ble from it, but in a darkened and deteriorated condition. The above 
observations have a practical bearing upon the manufacture of /¢wa, 
as has already been noticed, and upon the degree of spissitude which 
opium, either in the hands of the fvcris or in the agency godowns, 
should be permitted to acquire: it should be limited to 66 or 67 per 
cent. for the former, and 70 or 72 for the latter; because, with every 
additional degree of spissitude above this, the solubility is impatred in 
an increasing ratio. 

13: Among some thoughts on the subject committed to, wnting 
six years ago, I find the following remark and query: ‘‘ The whole 
of the original milky juice will pass through a finer filter than that 
used by the Chinese in making the extract for smoking: is it possi- 
ble to dry the opium, retaining. its property of such minute division 
and diffusibility ; or is it necessary for the complete separation of the 
water from ghe resin, gluten, caoutchouc, &c. that some absorption of 
oxygen should take place, and some consequent diminution of their 
solubility, or rather miscibility with water?’ My reason for noticing 
this query is the subsequent solution of the proposed problem by M. 
Paevire of Calcutta, in the highly similar case of animal milk, which 
he appears to have succeeded in drying to a powder with no perceptible 
injury to the diffusibility of its curdy and oleaginous principles. This 
is the very result that should be aimed at in the preparation of opium 
for the China market. 

44. When the juice of the poppy has been properly dried, that is, 
rapidly. ina cool shade, and protected from dust, it possesses, — at the 
‘spissitude of 70 per cent., (that is, containing 30 per cent. of water,) 
the followimg properties. It has, in the mass, a “ reddish brown" 
colour (Werner), resembling that of copper (the metallic lustre ob- 
structed); and, whicn spread thin on a white plate, shews considera- 

ble translucency, with a “ gallstone yellow” colour, anda slightly gra- 
ular texture. When cut into flakes with a knife, it exhibits sharp 
, without drawing out into threads ; and is tremulous, like euy. 
or rather strawberry jam, to which it has been aptly compared. — 
has considerable adhesiveness, a handful of it not dropping from a 
hand —— for some seconds. Its smell is the pure peculiar : 
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of opium, heavy and not unpleasant. In this condition it is said to be 
“ standard” or “ awwal” opium. 

15. When the juice, again, instead of being thus exposed to the 
air, has after collection been kept in deep vessels, which prevent eva- 
poration, it presents the following appearances. A specimen of it 
which has the spissitude of only GO per cent. has the apparent consis- 
tence or substantiality of standard opium of 70 per cent. But on 
minuter examination, it will be found, that this apparent firmness of 
texture is a deception, resulting from the mechanical constitution 
of the mass; it being made up with but little alteration of the origi- 
nal irregular drops collected from the capsule, soft within, and more 
inspissated without ; this outer portion, as long as it remains entire, 
giving the general character of consistency to the mass, just as 
the shells of a quantity of eggs would do. For when the opium is 
rubbed smartly in a mortar, this fictitious consistence disappears, 
exactly as that of the eggs, if pounded, would do; and in point of 
apparent consistence, as well as of real spissitude, it is reduced ta the 
proportion which it properly bears to standard opium. When opium 
thus retains the original configuration of the irregular drops, it is said 
to be “kacha” or “raw ;’" when these are broken down into the mi- 
nute grain ‘mentioned in the description of standard opium, it is said 
to be’ < pa " or “matured,” whatever may be the actual spissitude 
of the opium, whether 50 or 70 per cent. An opinion has been en- 
tertained, but on what grounds I know not, that the breaking down 
of this large grain is an injury to the opium: to myself it seems plain 
that as the large grain a/iways disappears before the opium attains the 
spissitude of 70 per cent. and as this vesicular constitution of the raw 
opium retards the evaporation of its superfluous moisture, the more 
Ispissated shell of each irregular drop checking the evaporation from 
its more fluid intérior, the object should be to reduce the whole with 
* least possible delay to a nearly homogeneous mass, in which state 

—— tion of opium advances with much greater rapidity. 
peg ig with this subject is a question which has been 
raised, whether the ine ss sina of opium stored i in large qnenstics im 









—** another —— the pellicle of thick opium which 
forma onthe saree of the my “mass ; OF by turning over the mass fre- 
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gress than that of thick opium; it is clear that the removal of the 
pellicle, by which opium of minimum spissitude is constantly exposed 
to the air, must accelerate the inspissation more than the turning over 
of the whole mass would do: because the latter process exposes ‘to 
the air opium which is gradually acquiring a greater degree of con- 
centration, and from which the evaporation will gradually be slower 
and slower. As evaporation takes place from the external surface only, 
it may be proper here to advert to the propriety of making all reser- 
voirs for opium below the standard spissitude as numerous and shal- 


_ low as may be permitted by the means of stowage; every practicable 


method being at the same time adopted to facilitate ventilation across, 
and to exclude dust from, the extensive surfaces exposed; and as 
_ little light bemg admitted as may be suitable to the convenience of the 
people at work. 

17. It might be expected, from the ingenuity of the natives of this 


* country, and from tlfeir imperfect notions of fair trade, that they would 


resort to a great variety of means for increasing, by adulteration, the 


weight of such an article as opium, in which fraud might be made so | 


_ difficult of detection. But in fact, it is seldom that they attempt — 
thing of the kind, beyond keeping their opium at a low spissitude ; 

act by which, under the present searching system of examination, * 
cannot profit; and which, from its occasioning a deterioration of their 


_. opium through fermentation, entails the levying of a batta upon its 
» quality, and therefore, in those cases, an imevitable loss. It is impos- 


> 
* 


sible that opium left to itself in the open air, during the parching sea- 
son of the hot winds, could remain at the low spissitudes of 50 and 60 
per cent. at which it is frequently brought to Gh4zipGr towards the 


end of that season : and we must therefore conclude, that artificial 


means are resorted to, in order to maintain it in that condition ; either 
the frequent addition of water, or the burying it ina damp piece of 
_ ground, which is said to be sometimes done for the sake of security, 

_ When these malpractices have been carried too far, the gluten under- 
_ oes, in a greater or less degree, the process of putrefaction; the mass 
opium first becoming covered with mould, and acquiring an opaque 


— — yellowish grey’ ’ colour and a pasty consistence, | in which every ves- 
‘ates tige of the translucency and grain of the opiam is lost; and the smell 





4 — venous, sour, and aut last abominably’ feetid ; in which ‘condi- 








tion ‘the deteriorated opium is fit for none of the — 












— is always destroyed, and its original valus “forfeited, 

It is to be hoped that their experience of the unvary- 
pens folly, and the — 
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the facility, of bringing in all their opium at very nearly the standard 
spissitude. | 47 Cmgll 

In some cases it would appear, from the fluid state in which they 
bring it for sale, as if they expected every drop of water which they 
add to it, to be assimilated and converted into opium. Occasionally, 
it would seem that they had admitted some suspicions of its having 
been watered too much; and their only remedy is to drive off the 
superfluous water by boiling ; an operation which speedily reduces the 
mixture to a blackened and charred condition, easily recognized. 

18. A more ingenious fraud, but which is seldom practised, is, that 
of washing out the soluble and most valuable part of the opium, and 
bringing for sale the residual mass. In this process, the opium loses 
its translucency, and the redness ofits colour: it loses its adhesiveness 
also, not adhering to the hand like opium which has not been robbed 
of its soluble principles ; and by these marks, without going further, 
the fraud is detected. Sand is now and then added, to increase the 
weight; and is at once detected by its gzrittiness when rubbed between 
a plate and a spatula. | 
. Soft clayey mud is also, but very rarely, used for the same purpose : 
it always impairs the colour and translucency ; and éan, as well as 

sand, be detected, and its quantity accurately ascertained, by washing 

. the opium with a large quantity of water, and collecting the sediment, 

. which is the clayey mud, | 

Sugar and gur, or coarse molasses, are sometimes employed to ad- 

_ ulterate opium: they invariably ferment, and give it a sickly, sweetish, 
»» venous, or acescent odour, easily known. tie Cer esit ue 

.. . Cow-dung, the pulp of the dhatéird, or thorn-apple, and the gummy 

\. resinous juice of the d¢/, or Bengal quince, are seldom met with as 

_ fraudulent ingredients: the first may be de ec ed by drying it to a 

powder, or by washing it with water, either of which processes brings 


4 under. the eye the undigested. shreds of vegetable matter constituting 
the animal's food; but the two last are extremely difficult of detec- 

tion, if not added in quantity sufficient to affect the colour and 
.-osmell. of the opium, which generally happens in the few instances 
.. ef their occurrence. The seeds of the dhatiura are apt to get mixed 
tha, with the opium, and afford a ready means of detection. A strange, 
~but-n ot uncommon, mode of adulteration 1s. the addition of pounded 
aft poppy seeds: if reduced to a fine powder, the oleaginous seeds might 


* 4 {er 7s 
enter into an imper ect chemical union with the kindred resin 
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_ ciple of the opium: but the fraud is never so skilfully effected as to 
—— pr this result ; and the hard particles of the seeds are | 
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eight years ago, is in general largely contaminated with oil, which is 
easily separated by dissolving the opinm in water ; and I have seen, in - 
a few instances, the same fraud attempted within the Benares agency. 
As the oil is always in a rancid condition, its’ presence is betrayed by 
its odour, as well as by the glistening appearance which it communi- 
cates to the opium. 

19. By long exposure to the heat of the sun, the texture of opi- 
um, whatever be its spissitude, undergoes a remarkable change, 
through the conversion of part of its gluten into a species of bird-lime. 
Its shortness or property of exhibiting sharp edges, when cut into 
flakes with a knife, disappears; and it draws out into long threads. 

‘These two varieties of texture may almost always be recognized in 

: cakes of Behar and Benares opium respectively ; the former being ex- 
posed to the sun, in the process of drying the cakes, and the latter 
not. This diversity of treatment occasions a difference between the 
hygrometrie properties of the cakes of the two agencies; the Behér 
cakes acquiring a more speedy but less permanent hardness than the 
Benares: whereby, though firmer in the shell towards the end of the 
hot winds, they are more liable than the Benares to soften and lose 
their shape during the rains. The immediate cause of this difference 
appears on making a clean section of the shells with a sharp knife. 
It will thus be found, that in the Benares shells, the Jéwd remains 
visibly interstratified with the petals, dark-coloured, and tenacious ; 
while in the Behr, it is in a great measure absorbed by the petals, 
which are apparently in intimate contact with each other, and is not 
to be distinguished from them; the combination being more easily ef- 
— “Teste by hyprometric changes of the atmosphere than the —— 
strata of leaf and déwd in the Benares cakes. Pe 
20. While, as at present, a considerable amount of inferior opium 
is produced, not safely applicable to any other purpose than the manu- 
facture of /éwd, its sacrifice is no great loss. But if alf the opium 
brought to the agencies were of good quality, the substitution of some 
less expensive vegetable paste would be an important desideratum. 
Any strong cheap mucilage or farinaceous paste, or perhaps some 
indigenous imitation of bird-lime, would answer for the inner portion of” 
the shell; and an exterior coating of @ resinous, waxy, or oily nature, ~ 
impervious to water, would defend this from the moisture of the air. 
gras ome ‘open a cake for examination, the above points © 
should be attended to. It should also be observed whether the exter- 
‘nal “and in ernal surfaces of the” shell are “smooth; the former not” 
ahs ee —* 
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the strata of the leaves, such as are sometimes found, lined with 
mould, in faulty cakes, and the shell altogether ought to be thin, com- 
pact, and of equal thickness throughout. The shape ought to be as 
nearly spherical as possible: that being the geometrical form which 
under the smallest surface contains the greatest quantity of matter, 
and which consequently affords the least scope for the extrication of 
air and ultimate injury to the shape of the cake when that air escapes. 
Greater attention to having the earthen cups, in which the cakes are 
dried, perfectly hemispherical, instead of parabolical as they now are, 
would contribute to the desired sphericity. 

22. In opening a cake, the next thing to be attended to is the 
manner in which the two hemispheres of the opium separate: the 
Behar will be found to retain its shortness, while the Benares draws 
out into threads. The smell should then be attentively observed and 
noted down, being strongest immediately after the opening, and giving 
at that instant the fairest indications of the state of the opium with 
respect to preservation ; the pure narcotic, venous, or acescent odour 
being then most strongly perceptible: in this respect the Benares will 
generally sprove superior to the Behar, It is an important character ; 
for the Chinese are great epicures in the flavour of opiam, and object 
to it when i it s smells at all sour. 

23. The. ‘surface of the opium should then be narrowly inspected, 
and | the tint and shade of colour, both by reflected and transmitted 
light, ‘noted down, in terms of Werner's nomenclature; also the ap- 
parent quantity of paséwa if any be present, which is almost constantly 
the case with Behar opium, where it appears like dark glistening fluid, 
lining the little cells in the surface of the opium. As the depth of the 


colour of opium in the caked state depends on the quantity of paséwd, 


in it, or the degree in which it has been deteriorated by exposure to 


the a the lighter the shade, the better is the opium. 


The chemical analysis of opium, after all the trouble that has 


— ‘bestowed « on it, is still in an unsatisfactory state. A perfect ana-_ 


BG er - ts Free, 


lysis, such as we possess of Peruvian bark, and of some other medicinal 


plants: yielding vegetable alkalies, ought to eliminate the whole of the 









2 no therapeutic power : and the essential principles thus. ob- 
d equal (or, as in the case of quina freed from its bulky 

pent, surpass) in activity, a quantity of the original 

te from which it was extracted. But how greathy 
ni — over the animal cconomy, of a grain of mor- 
D F in " vl uaiers te of purity or saline combination, t gS quantity 
of * > hat is re iced tof furnish that single grain! Yet, for all that 








active principles, leaving nothing at its close but an inert mass pos-— 
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we can, chemically, see, we obtain by our analysis the whole of the 


morphia that is contained in opium. I suspect that the narcotic power 


is partly lodged in some unknown substance (not narcotine) insoluble 
in water: for I have, after careful and repeated washing, until it ceas- 
ed to colour the water, found the insoluble residuum to act as an opi- 
ate with considerable energy. Although morphia, in a state of 
purity, can, like sulphur, be fused without change ; yet, when in com- 
bination with the other constituents of 6pium, it is partly destroyed by 
a much lower degree of heat, greatly under that of boiling water ; for 
the pharmaceutical and Chinese extracts. are found to contain very 
little morphia: still, the former, as is well known, exert great medici- 
nal power, out of all proportion to the quantity of morphia which 
analysis evolves from them. From all these considerations it would 
result, that the proportion of morphia obtained, by the analysis at 
present known, cannot be regarded as a true exponent of the total 
narcotic power of the opium which yields it. An additional source of 
fallacy in comparing the produce of different countries exists in the 
Varying proportions which they contain of colouring matter or extrac- 
tion; a principle for which morphia and narcotine have a strong affi- 
nity, forming? insoluble compounds* with it; and which, as. well as 
narcotine, is much more abundant in Indian than in Turkey opium. 
Hence a considerable loss in the purification of morphia from the 
former, and an apparent, and probably real, inferiority in its quantity; 
although we know that good India opium is equal to Turkey in narco- 
tic power. 

25. Ronievuer’s process is the one employed by the opium exam- 
iner in Calcutta. The chief precautions necessary to ensure success 
and uniformity in its results are, not to use too much water at firsts 
to see that the magnesia is brought to a red heat; not to expose any 
of the subjects of analysis to the sun, or to artificial heat, except in the 
washing and final solution in alcohol of the morphia; not to use too 
strong a spirit in washing the morphia and excess magnesia; and 
to employ the strongest alcoho) for its final solution before crystalliza- 
tion. SsRTVUERNER’s process is useful where it is not necessary to 
obtain the morphia in a separate state : and in practised hands affords 
speedy and tolerably accurate information. It is probable that Rosr- 


avers process will in time be superseded by that of the late Dr. 


wees Grxsory of Edinburgh, which does not acquire the expen- 





—— Se cheapest medicinal preparation known of Turkey 

— ‘account for the medicinal activity of the mash of opium > 
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opium. — It consists in the exhaustion of the opium with water under 
the temperature of 90°; concentration of the solution at a low temper- 
7— ature ; precipitation by slight excess of ammonia; elutriation of the 
precipitate with cold water; exsiccation of it at a temperature below 
212°, and reduction to powder; solution in cold water by muriatic 
acid, slowly added in slight excess; filtration and concentration to the 
; consistence of syrup; after which, the preparation on cooling, becomes 
. a muss of crystals of muriate of morphia, moistened with a dark-colour- 
‘« ed solution of uncrystallizable muriate of narcotine and resinoid 
colouring matter. This solution is abstracted from the crystals by 
strong pressure between folds of bibulous paper; and the solution, 
erystallization, and expression repeated once or twice ; after which, the 
salt is obtained in radiated bunches of snow-white silky crystals, con- 
*. taining 37 parts of muriatic acid and 322 of morphia. But for the 
. unfortunate super-abundance of narcotine, and comparative paucity of 
obtainable morphia, in Indian opium, the manufacture of the muriate 
ona large scale might advantageously be established, at one of the 
Bengal agencies, for the supply of the Indian medical department with 
this. admirable preparation, the marc (f) of which would be available for 
the manufacture of /éwd. 
26. Connected with the subject of analysis is another which claims 
some attention from the opium examiner, the accuracy and sensibility 
™ of the weights and balances used in his department. Neither of them 
should ever be allowed to be soiled with opium ; and the former should 
occasionally be compared, to see that all weights of similar denomina- 


— 


pened, so that they may turn with as little friction as possible ; and the 


three points of suspension, whenever deranged, should be brought into_ 
a perfectly straight line, by bending the beam with the hand: uf the. 


centre edges be too low, the balance will, when loaded with its proper 
= weights, ‘be ina state of unstable equilibrium, and will cause great 
mistakes ; and if they be too low, the balance will lose its sensibility, 


and cannot be depended upon within perhaps two grains. Care should 


also be taken that the distance from centre-edges to arm-edges are 
exactly equal; from accidental violence, this element of accuracy 15 
— — apt to be 
» “ e7ae were 





ee) SELYs Lie. difteggnice: at the end of the manufacturing season, between 
— * 
ai = 


tions mutually correspond within one-tenth of a grain, andthat the larger _ 
and smaller weights are equally accurate multiples and sub-multiples of 
each other. The knife-edges of the balances should occasionally be shar- _ 


| da and causes great ¢ confusion when overlooked, | 
the piu im brought for sale unexceptionable i im quality, 

free from paséwi, ‘and Tiable | to batt on account of deficient spissi itude 

\ only, ye: would be, supposing the batta levied yyith tolerable accu- — 
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the registered receipts and expenditure of opium: and, supposing it 
levied with strict necuracy, there would be a small loss, occasioned by 
eceidental spilling of semi-fluid opium, adhesion to the persons and 
clothes of the work-people, and other unavoidable sources of wastage. 
But as, in the present state of things, batta to a considerable amount 
is levied on quality, the effect of its deduction, if not kept separate 
from the batta on spissitude, would be to shew, at the end of the year, 
a deceptive deficiency of receipt compared with expenditure. Batta 
upon quality, or paséwd, therefore, should not be admitted into the 
godown accounts ; and should be confined to the account between the 
receiving-officer and the kofrf. 

28. ‘There are no satisfactory experimental means, except perhaps 
by the specific gravity, of ascertaining the precise quantity of paséwd in 
opium. It will hardly drain at all from opium of higher spissitude 
than sixty per cent. and not readily from opium of even that spissi- 
tude, unless assisted*by a sheht fermentation, which greatly facilitates 
its flow: the paséwd trickling down the sides of the air-vesicles thus 
formed. The only convenient rule for the adjustment of batta upon 
pastwe, or vpon quality generally, is, that absolute paséwd, if not too 
thin, and the worst opium purchased for the Company, being paid for 
at half the price of standard opium ; for different grades of inferiority 
in quality between those two conditions, as fair a gradation of penal- 
ties shall be fixed, as can be formed from an estimate of the sensible 
qualities. 

29. It has been thought, that specific gravity might prove an ac- 
curate index of the spissitude of opium; which is, however, not the 
case ; its soluble principles, and that portion of its insoluble constitu- 
ents which, slightly modified, unite with the soluble in forming paséwé 
acquiring in their transition to this altered state, a considerable in- 
crease of density. Opium, therefore, containing paséwd, is much 
heavier than an equal bulk, at the same spissitude, of pure opium. I 
have found this condensation to bear same proportion to the quantity 
‘of paséwd apparently contained: and it might, probably be found to 
indicate with considerable accuracy the proper amount of batt4 to be 
levied for ‘paséwd, were such — — or —— soe attain~ 
able. i m4 
. * 80. ve ‘The Reg of Government, which requires Civil Surgeons 

report upon the ive yalues of parcels of confiscated opium, ac- 
— to fo the: quantity of foreign matter which they may. contain, 
— obscure on two important points: Ist, whether, and. beyond what 
“degree of thinness, water is to be considered as foreign. 
and, secondly, whether and beyond ———— deterio 
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fermented and paséwa, converted opium, when contained in the con- 
traband article, are to be considered as “ foreign matter.” I have 
been in the habit of regarding them as foreign, when the water ex- 
ceeded 30 per cent., and when inferiority in quality was palpable ; 
because a différent practice would defeat the end, for which the regu- 
lation was framed, of securing a fair reward to the informer. Under 
a less strict interpretation of the rule, he would be tempted to double 
the weight of the seized opium, and consequently his own reward, by 
adding to it, a sufficient quantity of water, or of bad opium, such as 
—* at all times be clandestinely purchased for a trifle in the poppy 
istricts. 





IV .— Catalogue of a Second Collection of Fossil Bones presented to the 
Asiatic Society’s Museum by Colonel Corvin. 
(Exhibited at the Meeting of the 6th April.) 


Colonel Cotyin’s first dispatch consisted of six large chests of fossil 
bones, in their rough state, attached to the matrix rock, as they were 
originally brought in from the hills by the native collectors employed 
by him to dig. They still remain unclassified in the museum, but the 
detailed examination that has been given to the second dispatch by 
Lieutenants Duranp and Baker, whom experience has already made 
expert in recognizing fragments, even much mutilated, will materially 
assist in arranging the former specimens, while it leaves little to be 
done with the present beyond publishing their catalogue at once for 
the satisfaction of geologists, and preparing the specimens for the 
inspection of visitors. There areamong them many noble fragments 
‘of known animals, which challenge comparison with those of any col- 
jection in Europe : these it will be a first object to make known by ac- 
curate drawings or by plaster casts. There are also numerous skulls, 
jaws, teeth, and bones decidedly new to fossil osteology, but the admira- 
‘ble fidelity and scientific knowledge with which the major part of these 
-is now under illustration by Dr. Huen Fatconer and Captain Cautisy, 
cin the Asiatic Researches, from their own, even more extensive, cabinet, 

-supplants the necessity of attempting a full investigation here, All 
‘points in which differences from their generic or specific descriptions 
sare recognized, it will be the duty of our curatog@go bring to notice. 

é The synopsis ] ished in the Journal for er last, page 706, 









comprised the varieties of organic remains, up tosthat period extracted 


from the upper deposits of the tertiary strata of the Sivdlik or Sué- 


. Himdlaya range of hills. Most of the same are to be found in Colonel 


Co r N’s eolleeti on. Some recent additions of a hughly interesting 
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Masropon LArIpEns, identified with Elephantoides, Fan." 
S6 Lower jaw, right half, 
Evernas Paimicentus. 
41 Upper jaw, right half. 
42 to 47 Lower jaws, left half, and fragments. 
4s—4y ——____, right half. 
50 — left half of a younger animal. 
51—56 Molars, fragments of, 
57 59 , Of smnaller animals. 
“ 60 Upper jaw of a small animal, mach mutilated, — 
61 to 80 Tusks, fragments of various sizes. 
51 Femur, upper and (? mastodon). e 
82—87 , lower end. — 
88—91 Humerus, upper end. 
92—95 , lower end. 
96 Cubitus, upper extremity. 
97 Tibia, perfect specimen. 
98—101 » Upper extremities, A 
102—104 eum. 
105 of very large size. 
litrrorotamvus. , 
Cramiom. « 
Upper half of the head, very perfect in bone, 
Upper jaw, perfect, and fragments. ” 
wer jaw, in Various preservation. £ 
. Fragment of ditto, with two central incisors. . 
Gondyles of ditto. 
Fragments of molar teeth. . 
Canine teeth, fragments of upper. 
— — . ‘of lower jaw. 
Pelvis, fragment of the. 
Femur, lower extremity. ae ; 
Cubitus, upper extremity, with ole mM. 
Ruinoceros. 
Upper jaw, fragment. 
Lower jaw, fragments much mutilated. . — 
_ Teeth, three fragments of molars. 
3 Axis, doubtful, ⸗ ⸗ — * 
—8 Scapula, three fragments, doubtful. a Sh eee % 
— Humerus, upper extremity. te abe 
** , lower extremity. — J pee § 
ubitus, up r end, eS ee ee 
—169 Femur. —— ——— oie * 44 *. - 
Tibia, with rsal and al bon attached, * 
Tibia, with ta metatars es * 
172-175 , fragments. oe. ae 4 3 
176 ⸗ 180 Metatarsal entire. | — * D > ee 
* |. 477—i179 Metacarpus. ——— — ee — 7 
; 180 Calcancum, perfect. Ba) tees ths * 
7 is. Astragalus, perfect. ~ #1 tgp? at Tae se 
‘2 , +h 
Sus. ~ or * J <7 


Right jaw of some animal of this: gents, 
Done — —————— —— 
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work people were enabled by means of crow-bars and pick-axes to 
commence the demolition of the side roofs without any apprehension 
of danger. These frames being made movable, the expence of centre- 
ing up the entire side vaults was avoided. The vaulted roofs of the 
aisles were thus safely removed, without the slightest injury arising 
to the centre roof of the nave, thereby confirming the correctness of 
the opinion formerly advanced that no danger would arise to it. Ac- 
cordingly measures were now taken for the removal of the main vault, 
together with the flying buttresses and cleristory walls. The erec- 
tion of any external shores was still considered wholly unnecessary, 
but from the great height of the nave (46 feet), it became tmuis- 
pensable to secure the work people from all probability of danger, 
during the progress of demolition, by any portion of the vault falling 
inwardly, when the vertex or keying should be cut away; but as the 
construction of a frame-work of sufficient strength underneath the 
vault could not have been executed without incurring considerable 
expence, the following plan was devised and put into execution. 
. Mode of removing the great vault of the nave.—The upper pinnacles 
and battlements of the north and south cleristory walls were removed, 
anda planking laid upon the top of the walls, which admitted of a plat- 
form (k), fig. 3, placed across the rcof being easily slid along its whole 
length. This platform, in order tg give perfect security to the work 
people, in the event of any part underneath giving way, %vas suspend- 
etl by ropes from the four towers, as shewn in the section ; and upon 
this the work people were enabled to commence the demolition of the 
roof with perfect confidence ; but so firm was the masonry found to be, 
that they soon got off on to the roof itself, although entirely unsup- 
ported from below, and the continuity of the arch was destroyed by 
outting from the vertex downwards, thus giving the most unequivocal 
proof of its exceeding firmness and stability. In this manner the 
: entire roof was destroyed ; after which the flying buttresses being cut 
at their two extremities, were allowed to fall inwardly ; and finally 
the cleristory walls were brought down to a level with the shuttered, 
parts‘of the columns. Having thus briefly shewn the state in which 
the foundations, roofs, and pillars were found, after a most careful 
examination, and the plan pursued in the removal of the roofs, abund- 
: evidence has been furnished of the ultimate cause which destroyed, 
th the safety of the building, and it can only be a matter of surprise, that 
F an , constructed of brick upon the principles of Gothic architec- 
- ture, should (after the main supports of the side aisles had been cut, 
y. and the pillars reduced to Aa/f their original strength), have so. 
- the fatal injury. committed; the punkah beams having 
i put up in 1827.”" G. Hurentnson, Major, Eagineers. 
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1836.) Catton Manufacture ‘of Nepal. 219 
—— Iv. J Notes on the State of the Arts of Cotton Spinning, Weaving, Print- 
ing, and Dyeing in Nepdl. By Dr. A. Camprseun, attached to the 
Residency. _ | 
_— (Read at the Meeting of the 2nd December.] 


It may safely be asserted, that the arts generally in Nepal have not 
| -hitherto arrived at any degree of advancement, beyond that attained 
* = ©in the plains of India. In regard of those which have attained to con- 
_ siderable perfection below, Nepal is extremely backward in the pro- 
t gress made by her people, nor do I know of any in which the Nipdlese 
can be said to excel their Hindu brethren of India, except the useful 
one of agriculture, to which may be added, perhaps, brick and tile 
“making; and, in more recent days, the manufacture of — — fire 

~ arms, 

In the art of weaving, it is universally admitted, that hates the 
Egyptians of the olden, nor the nations of Europe in the modern, time 
have equalled, or do excel, the Hindus of Dacca ‘and Benares; while 
this art in Nipal, is still at the very lowest possible grade of advance- 

J ment. It is matter of curiosity, as well as of astonishment, that al- 
though the New4rs claim, and not improbably hold, a thle to consi- 
derable_antiquity as a united people*, and have made great advances 
in husbt dry, some progres ir literature and architecture, they have 
not got up to this day, beyond the threshold of civilization in that 
art, which, among the rudest ions, has been found in a state of 
‘much efficiency. 
=. Some one of the Roman philosophers, I have read, gave credit to 
‘Ses namis, for the invention of weaving cotton ; and Minerva herself, 
“was, I believe, an enthusiast, and proficient in the labour of the loom. 
Our Nipdlese_ queens of the present day are too proud of their Raj- 
»put, or “* Moon-born lineage},’’ to indulge in the practice of the useful 
“arts. And the goddesses, although abundant as the grains of sand on 
‘the sea shore, are now but images of the olden personifications ; con- 
“sequently, the weaying art has not descended to the modern repre- 
_ sentatives of the above-named ladies ; but still cleaving to the sex, as a 
~ “pastime, or profession, we find it confined solely to the women, among 


= ei Newars. The men toil at other labours, but they weave not, ‘* nei- 
“spin.” Weaving i is — a trade in the — of 
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+ The — at the time of the conquest of chair — by the Spaniards, 
: a manufactures: of cotton c “cloth in considerable perfection—** of cotton they 
.. g Bete puss webs, ‘and as delicate and fine as those of Holland.’’ 
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Nepal, for all the : yewar women, of the poorer classes, (and there are - 
scarcely any others now,) weave the cotton cloths required for the 
consumption of themselves and families. 

These fabrica of domestic manufacture are all of cotton, and of the 
coarsest and most inelegant description. The cotton is grown in 
abundance throughout the hottest valleys of the Nipalese hills, and 
in the Tarai skirting their plaimward face. It is brought.on men’s 
shoulders*, as picked, with the seeds in it, to the different towns of ‘ 
the valley, where it is exchanged to shop-keepers, for money, orother 
produce, as the casc may be; and thus each family, as its means will 
admit of, purchases, from time to time, so many pounds of the raw 
material as suffices for the employment at the cleaning machine and 
spinning wheel of the mother and her daughters. 

The cotton is separated from the seeds by the women, either with 
the fingers, or by the help of a most primitive contrivance, of the fol- 
lowing description, and called Keko, Two rollers of wood, the thick- 
ness of a walking stick, and close together, are placed in an upright. 
frame, and made to revolve on one another by means of a handle 
attached (through one side of the frame) to the lower of them. The 
operator, sitging on the ground, places the frame between her feet, Y 
eteadying it with her toes, and applies small portions of cotton to the ⸗ 
spaces between the rollers with her left hand, while she plies the» 
revolving handle with the right: in fhis manner the cotton is drawn 
between the rollers; the seeds, being too large for the — are 
separated and left behind. : , 

The spinning is equally primitive, but its mode not easily describ- 
ed. The machinet is small, and easily portable, even by a child of 
six years old; it is not raised from the ground by means of legs, as 
is the domestic one of the Scottish Highlanders, and Northern Irish, 
(the ones lam best acquainted with ;) nor is the wheel set-in motion — 
by the pressure of the foot on a board connected by a thon ng of lea- 
ther, with a lever or cramp fixed to its axle, as is common in turning 
grind-stones, or turning lathe-wheels ; but, the spinner, as in the © 
| -cleaning precess, sits on the ground, with one hand — * 


— =e tes 
. Man is the only animal of burden employed in the valley of N Ney at well 
as (tho interior of her hills—a circumstance of itself strongly pointing out, h 
short a way the inhabitants have advanced beyond sheer barbarism, The uneven 
surface of | their country is scarcely sufficient to save them * — 
The rulers of the land drive English carriages, while the transport of —— 
on men. and women’s backs—ag ood spec 
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the wheel by means of a handle, and with the other, drawing out the 
cotton into thread. 

An iron rod is attached by means of a string to the wheel, and 
revolves in company with it, on which the thread, as spun, is collect- 
ed, and in this manner, women and girls of all ages employ them- 
selves, when not assisting at sowing or reaping, either in front of 
their dwellings, in the towns, or at the road-side, as may best suit 
their convenience*. The spinning wheel may be best described by 
sayingy that it is but the ancient distaff, improved by the addition of a 
wheel for keeping it in motion ; for the sharp-pointed iron rod, to the 
extremity of which the cotton is applied, and by which it is spun into 
thread, is precisely the spike of the distaff, and like its prototype, 
serves the double purpose of a bobbin on which the thread is accumu- 
lated as spun. The spinner turns the wheel from left to right while 
forming the thread, and to allow the portion spun to be accumulated 
on the iron rod, gives the wheel a small turn in the opposite direction, 
at the same time, lowering her left hand, so as to*permit the winding- 
up of the thread. This necessary interruption in the spinning process, 
is a great drawback on the time of the spinner, and renders the distaff 
wheel very inferior, when compared to the common one *of Europe. 
When tending cattle, or watching their ripe crops, the females gene- 
rally wile away the time, and assist in replenishing the family ward: 
robe by spinning or weaving in — air. 

Having thus imperfectly spun t e 
warping and weaving of it, both of which processes are performed ex- 
clusively by women, with the very simplest and rudest machinery, 


yarn, we proceed naturally to the 


> 


equalled by the coarsest and most ungainly produce. The ordinary” 


breadth of the Nipal cotton cloths is about half a yard, and rarely” 


exceeds two fect. The average length of the webs isfrom 6 to 12 and 14” 

yards, andthe texture of the finest is not superior to the dosti cloth 

of Hindustan, used for house canopies (chAats) and floor cloths.) 
When a Newar woman has Spun a sufficient quantity of thread for — 


° 


the warp of a web, she winds it off the iron rod, on which it has*been * 
spun, into (or, on) large bobbins of about nine inches long, and-fit to ~ 


hold three or four pounds of thread, . dal eee 
With 1 these large bobbins, and a few reeds, about three feetlong, she. 


repairs to the 1 grassy spot without her viilage, or to the side of 
* * 


~~ 





the c ay, aved, and there, sticking the reeds in the ground, 


» Tear —— ‘et — ares 


* The universality. of the’ —— wheel may be readily credited, on the 





newly married daughter with a Yedé and Keo in addition to ber dowry. 
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(a few feet asunder,) to the length of her purposed web, she has pre- 
‘pared the only warping frame known throughout these regions. 

Tying the thread to the reed on her extreme right; she moves ra, 
pidly up and down along the line, passing the thread (as it comes off 
the bobbin, revolving on a shaft passed through its axle, and held in 
her right hand), on alternate sides of each reed, until the ‘' warp is 
laid.” 

“The dexterity acquired by the women, in warping, is considerable, 
and the quickness with which they entwine the thread, —— 
ing reeds, is remarkable; and apparently, itis executed with little trou- 
ble. I have often seen those women moving up and down, and laying 
the warp regularly on the frame, at a fast walk, and all the while talk- 
‘ing and laughing with the persons present, and assisting them in the 
performance of their task. 

Having ‘laid the warp,” the reeds (or rods of wood, as the case 
“may be), are pulled gut of the ground, and the warp, frame and all, is 
rolled up and carried home. <All the cloths made in the valley are of 
““ncoloured thread, which renders the warping a much easier affair — 
than when striped webs are to be laid down. | 
~~ AVhen leisure offers for weaving the wel, the women on a sunshin- 
ing day spread out the warp (the warping sticks still in it) and apply 
with a brush, made of a suitable kind of grass, the paste necessary for 
‘smoothing the thread preparatory ——— the web in the loom. 
The mode of weaving does not essentially differ from that. practised 
‘sn the uncivilized portions of our own country with which I am 
acquainted. The weaver sitting on a bench, with the loom in front of her, 
plies the shuttle alternately with either hand, pulling forward the — 
swinging apparatus for laying the woof thread, close to its predecessor , 
and plies the treddles with her feet*. The weaving is carrie@on under ·⸗ 
a shed, within a sma'l verandah, or in the house; and as the roofs are 
generally low, the treddles are made to play in a hollow dug in the 
~ earthen floor under theloom. The loom is made of the commonest 
" Inaterials, and very clumsily put together, and is altogether of a piece 
* with the poor state of the weaving art. Lest it.should be thought —~ 
‘Jooms, with the radeness of the machinery, as“ -vitabl 
— “This portion of the loom ia extremely rode a a 
“hoards moving ona fixed point, to be depressed alter 
layer of the warp threads cross the other, sod thus inco 
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instead of foot- a 
as to make one 
O¥ite the woof with it, 
* we find two small buttons suspended from the lower margin of the netting, which 
| the weaver séizes between her great and first toe, alternately depressing each 

foot as the woof thread is delivered>by the shuttle. = ere — 
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effect, 1 may mention that the Nepãl loom, and the arrangements of 
the weaver, are superior in some respects to those of the unrivalled 
‘manufactures of the Dacca muslin. Muuu's account of the Hindu loom 
corroborates this; he says, “ It consists of little else than a few sticks 
‘or pieces of wood, nearly in the state in which nature produced them, 
‘connected together by the rudest contrivances. There is not so much 
as an expedient for rolling up the warp.” The weaver is therefore 
‘obh to work in the open air, as his house could not c ntain him 
‘and his web at full length; “‘and every return of inclement weather 
wf interrupts him.”” The Nep&l weaver rolls up the warp on its origi- 
> nal frame, and ties it to a peg driven in the ground close to her feet, 
while a cross beam in front of her receives the web as it is woven*, 
* The Thibet woollen cloths are of infinitely superior workmanship to 
the cotton ones of Nepal, and indeed, are of very fine make and mate- 
‘rial, although deficient in width. It is therefore evident that in the 
. earliest of the arts, one which must have been practised by all human 
- ‘societies, so soon as leaves and skins were deemed unfitting clothing, 
‘the Nipaélese have been left far behind, by the Hindus of India on 
3 one hand, and by the Tartars of Bhote on the other. 
\ -° Dyeing and printing come naturally enough to notice, after spin- 
‘ning and weaving; and the advancement made in these arts has kept ™ 
yan even pace with that in the former. As dyesters the Newars are 
_miserable artists; they cannot at this day dye a decent blue, although 
» furnished with indigo for the purpose. 
A dirty red (from madder) and alight fading green, are the colours 
. most commonly dyed by them; but they are not fast and durable, nor 
elegant when fresh. The only tolerably good dyeing done in Nepal, 
. is by some Cashmfris, and people from the plains. . 
~ — The coarse cloths of the country are printed, in imitation of the 
“‘chintzes of India and Europe, and are much worn by all classes of 
- females, who cannot afford to purchase better stuffs; but the imita- 
’ tions are very badly executed, and the colours not durable. The best 
- Nipd@lese chintz is printed and dyed at Bhatgaon, in the valley; and 
‘ in the hills east of the valley, at a place called Dunkutuah. In the 
‘small valley of Punouti too, about 24 miles east of Kathmandu, this 
* trade is carried to some extent, and with nearly similar success. 


—“ ‘diferent parts of ‘the loom are not connected so as to form one com- 
“plete machine. For instance, the swinging beam aud netting are generally sus- 
= pended from the roof of the house. F 
“Ya'the ‘co v onest European loom, the bench on which the weaver sits, the 
<. — hie thé clottr is received, as well as that on which the warp ia rolled, 
— together with the swinging beam and netting, are all joined together, 
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A piece of best Parbattiah chintz Sdvyards long, sufficient to make 
an entire dress for a woman, costs at Kathmandu 1 - * 0 Nipaélese rupees*. 

The subjoined list of the cotton piece goods manufactured. in. the 
valley and neighbouring bills, of which specimens are now presented, 
may not be useless to the public, while it will tend in some degree to 
give practical illustration to the above remarks. As a mode of at- 
tempting to estimate the réal value of these products, and to assist in 
throwing light on the condition of the people who make and us m, 
the value Of money, in regard to the staff of life, may be conveniently 
recorded, especially as in Nepal, as well as India, the craftsman does 
not, generally speaking, earn any thing in addition to the common 
wages of agricultural labour, or in other words, little more than suf." 
fices to fill his belly, and that of a wife and children, with plain rice, 
and a few spices, and to buy the raw cotton, for the manufacture of 
his, and their coarse clothing. Models of the spinning wheel, and 
cotton cleaning machine, accompany. the specimens of cloth. 












| List of the principal cotion piece goods Manufactured in Nepal proper, and 
—— the Flills; to which is added a notice of the Bhunyara, or Canvas » G 


2 made from the inner bark of trees, anil the few coarse woollens af the er + 
= — Aitllet. | | J 
N — by which : > 
Known tin the Bazar. ) Remarks. — 


1. Changa. —Muanufactured in — every New4r's house throughout the valley, 
and geocrally in the hills. Is course, bard and thin in texture. Is for 
the moat partin webs of 10, 12, to 14 yards long, and 18 inches broad, 
aod ranges in the Kathmandu bazar, from one rupee to 1-4-0 and 1-8-0 per” 


piece. | * 
A Nip4lese rapes equivalent to 124 anpas, of Company's currency. — * * 
+ A fall grown labouring man requires fora day's good food, ig manoasof rice, , 


| and his wife, with (say as a0 average) three children, 14 maonas more, of in all 
three manna, abide «3 — ~ ee af 
‘present: price (November 1835) i is 26 manoas, or — nine \dsye’ food 
per current rupee; to this, add salt, spices, and other condiments; worth “one “he 
rupee more, “and it will be. seen that the wages of labour such as a man can live 
on in tolerable comfort, | moat be about four current. rupees per moth, and this 
— ir ‘allowance for clothing, house or laxuries... eg © 
‘he lowest c of laborers, and artizans, in some — the valley, and 
; ‘portion: of the . 


















List of Cotton Manufactures. 


—— — Kadi.—Thick, coarse and strong; manufactured in considerable quantity 
— in the valley of Noakot, as well as in the great valley and throughout the 
hills : is much worn by the cultivators of all tribes, Parbattiahs, and Newsies: 
* Comes to market generally in pieces of 64 yards long, 16 or 18 inches 
_ broad, and averages at Kathmandu 12 annas to One rupee per piece, Wears 

. long and well; like the above, is sold unbleached. 

3. Purabi CAint.—Is an imitation of Indian Chintz, manufactured at Dunkutuah 
and other places in the eastern hills, generally coloured, black and red, 
in @ stnall striped pattern ; coarse and heavy. Is much worn by the poorer 
Panbattiahs, and Newirs (women). Comes to Kathmandu in pieces of five 
‘yards long, and less than two feet broad, and may be generally 
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bought for 
_ 14 annas or one rupee per piece. 
4. Mimi Chint.—Also manufactured at Dankutuah and to the eastward; is 
X » very likethe above; worn by the Parbattiah and Newhr women, made into 


chGlis (boddice) and séris. A piece of six yards long and 18 inches broad, 
costs in Kathmandu about one rupee. 


5. Bandrasi Chint.—Manufactured at Bhatgaon in the valley, and named from 

: . ite being an imitation of the Indian Chintzes; is of different colours and 

patterns, not so coarse and heavy as the other kinds, but thin and flimsy. 
Is used as lining for jackets, and for women's dresses. A piece six yards 
long and half a yard broad, costs in Kathmandu about one rupee or up 
to 1-8-0. 

6. Kalé Chint.—Manufactured chiefly in the hills west of Kathmandhth ; is coarse, 
heavy, very rudely dyed and printed, but the broadest of the Nipélese fa- 
brics. <A piece eight yards long by 24 feet wide, costs about one rupee 
eight annas. 

7. Durkeah Chint.—Manufactured principally at Pokra and Batwal ; very coarse 
and heavy, but basa better width thak the Chintzes of the valley: used for 
jacket linings, and women’s dresses; six yards long and two feet broad ; 
costs in Kathmandu about one rupee cight annus. 

- Bitedar ‘Chint.—From its spotted pattern it takes its name ; is a favorite one 
of the Bbatguon Chintzes. A piece of 54 yards long and hulfa yard wide, 
coats about one rupee eight anuas, 

i. 9. Hara Chint.—Coines almost exclusively from the small valley of Buuapa, 

20 miles east of Kathmandu; coarse and hard like the rest. 

Lo. Pérabi Kadi.—Manufactured in the eastern hills, is broader, and some- 
whut finer than the Noakote article (No. 2.); a good deal of this article 
is exported from Nepdl to Bhote. A piece of 14 yards long and 24 fect 
wide, costs at present in Kathmanda three rupees. 

ll. Kassa,—Nipélese imitation of the Indian mulmul or common gauze, a 
wretched | manulacture. Is made in large quantities at Bhatgaon, and gene- 

| rally by the New&rs throughout the valley. Is used for making turbans ; 

Ac a | piece of eight yards long and six inches wide is sufficient for a pagri, and 
costs generally four anoas. Worn by the poorer Parbattiahs, and some 

fo — turban ia not general among this latter racey a 

ci skull cap being the most common head-dress among them. 

—A very coarse = ea strong sackcloth or canvas, manufectured 

} inner bark of trees, uy the A awe) of the hills, and much used io 

2. Pine et i — —— 
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the valley of NepAl for making grain-bags and sacks, for the transport of 
merchandize. The poorer people of the bills, who subsist chicly by wood- 
cutting and carrying, make this cloth in their houses and wear it. I can- 
not at present ascertain the description of trees whose bark is converted into 
this clothing, nor the detailed process employed in making it into thread. 
The hill people say that several different trees furnish the appropriate bark, 
and that it is necessary to beat and poundit, as for paper makiog", previous 
to spinning it into thread. The cloth is exceedingly strong and durable, 
and is ssid to stand wet for a long time without beiog rotted, or injured in 
texture. It is brought to Kathmandu, in webs of about five yards lotg, and 
12 inches broad, which costs on an average cight annas. 


13. RAari.—A coarse kind of woollen blanket manufactured by the Bhoteahs 


14. 


of the Nepil hills, and worn by them almost exclusively: is brought to 
Kathmandu in pieces of 74 yards long, and 14 inches wide, and costs 
about three rupees. Its texture is very thick and heavy, but it is ad- 
mirably suited for the rainy season, to the inclemency of which the burden- 
bearing, and wood-cutting Bhoteahs, are much exposed. The Newars do 
not wear this, nor indeed (as a general practice) any woollen garments. 
This is also for the most part of domestic manufacture, as every Bhoteah 
who possesses a few sheep, has a web or two of it made up annually by 
his family. To add tothe warmth and thickness of the Rhari, it is fre- 
quently improved by beating wool into it, which gives it the appearance 
of felt. 

BAote-—Has its name from that of the people making and wearing it. 
The hill countries north of Nyakote and the valley of Nepdl, up to the 
snows, produce this article. It is a (hick and soft woollen stuff, half blan- 
ket half felt, much warmer and lighter than the rhari, bat inferior to it as 
a protection against rain. A piece seven or eight yards long, by 18 inches 
wide, costs in Kathmanda about two rapees cight annas, 


P. S. On submitting the above’ to Mr. Hopeson's perusal, he informed me 


of the existence among the Newirs, of some coldured cotton manufac- 
tures, overlooked by me in this list. I have procured specimens of them 
and of an unnoticed plain manufacture, both of which are added, they 
are as follows : * 


15. Putassi.—So called by the Newhrs. It is a strong coarse sort of check, 


generally blue and white, sometimes red and white; is entirely a domes- 
tic manufacture, and very rarely procurable for purchase in the bazar, the 
women not weaving more of it than suffices for their own wear. Is woven 


exclusively by the Newhr women: a piece 5§ yards long, and 24 feet wide, 
costs about 24 current rupees. There are several varieties of this stuff, as 


~~ 


— 


>. 


to colour and pattern (some of them being striped instead of checked), but 
all are coarse and heavy. 


16. ‘Punikd.—An imitation of the table cloth manufacture of Dinapur, and the 


variety technically called ‘‘ Bird's eye."" Three or four sorts are manufac- 
tured by the Newars, but all save one are coarse and heavy. It is worn 
by the better class of Newhrs, male and female, and by the Parbattiah sol- 


* See the Nepal paper-making process, as described by Mr. Hopasox in the 


Journal of the Asiatic Society. 
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Ry diery occasionally. A web of six yards long by two feet broad, costs three 


current rupees. The manufacture of this article is confined principally to 
the larger towns of the valley. 

17. Bhim Poga.—(Newéri.) An ancient munufactare and article of clothing 

of the Newdrs, but not worn by them in the present day. Is wore only by 

a class of outcasts, and is with difficulty procurable ; its only use at pre- 

sent is, to roll the corpse of religious persons in previous to being burned. 

The warp, is of coarse cotton thread, the woof of soft spun woollen yarn, 

in addition to which some fine wool is amalgamated with the web in weaving 

it. Its texture is very soft, and is well calculated for a warm in-door wear ; 

it is too fleecy to be kept out wet. A piece of four feet long by two feet 


, & wide, costs two current rupees. 


V.—Summary Description of some New Species of Falconide. By 
B. H. Honoson, Esq. 


Genus Aquila. Species new. Aguila Pernigra. Jetty Eagle, (mihi.) 
Habitat, the central and northern regions of Nepdi. 

This species is throughout of a black colour, but less pure below 
than above, and the tail is transversely marked with four or five broad 
bands of a paler and brownish hue. The cere and toes are bright 
yellow. The bill blue, with a black tip ; the talons black, and the iris 
brown. It is a bird of somewhat slender form, and very graceful and 
powerful flight, possessing all the influential characters of the genus, 
as now restricted; but distinguished from its type, or chrysactos, by a 
slenderer bill, rather longer toes, and longer and more acute talons. It 
is two feet five inches from tip of the bill to the end of the tail, and 
five feet and a half between the wings; and is chiefly remarkable for 

7 the extreme inequality of size and acuteness of the talons. The orbits 
are downy; the sides of the cere clad in short, soft hairs; and the 
~ feathers of the hind head and neck are prolonged into a vague crest 
of narrow composed plumes. The cere is rather large, but not heavy ; 
the bill longer than the head, but slight rather in form. The wings 
are equal to the tail, with the fourth quill longest, and all the great ones 
_ strongly emarginated, remotely from their tips ; the tips being inclined 
a little inwards: tail even, or subrounded. 
‘The tarsi moderate and plumed ; toes nude and reticulate, with 
three or four scales next the talons, which, as already noticed, are 
t. very acute, and the inner fore and hind ones of extreme length and 
curve. The inner fore talon is the largest, then the hind one, next 
the central, and the outer fore, least. “tee 
‘Phe nares are obliquely cleft in the cere, and of an irregular oval - 
a 2 a2 — 
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| This is a shy bird, which adheres exclusively to the wild and moun- 
: tainous tracts of the - Its body is entirely free from offensive 
odour and vermin, and its prey chiefly the pheasants of the region 

it frequents, as well as their eggs. Its weight is about 44 /bs. 

Genus Haliwetus. Species new. AH. Albipes, (mihi.) * 

This species is two feet nine inches long, and six feet eight bétween 
the tips of the wings. In colour it nearly resembles Macei, having 
the head, neck, and body, pale ruddy brown, darker on the thighs 
and rump; the scapulars, wings and tail, saturate brown: a large 
bar of pure white through the centre of the tail: and the cheeks, chin, 
and throat, hoary. The bill and head are considerably narrower than 
in the golden eagle, but the bill is fully as long in proportion to the 
head, and even more so. ‘The toes are longer and less thick than in 
that species, and the talons rather more curved. In other respects, 
these members sufficiently resemble those of the type of Aquila. But 
' the tarsi are nearly nude: the acropodia, as well as acrotarsia, wholly 
sealed; and the toes are cleft. The bill is longer than the head, 
straight towards the base, and at it nearly twice as broad as 
high. Thg lateral compression is, in general, moderate, and the 
ridge acutish ; the hook, large; the cutting edges, even. The cere, 
large, nude, “clad only on the sides towards the base with soft hairs, 
diverging from the fore angle of the eye. Nostrils, forward, sub-basal, 
obliquely transverse, irregularly oval, simple, and inclined to a curve 
» atthe forward extremity. The tarsi are low, thick, and gummy ; 
— plumed over the knee, and a little below it. The toes, longish, un- 
equal, stout, cleft to their origins ; but the outer not versatile. To the 
front, both tarsi and toes are scaled, as already noted ; tapat the junc- 
tion of the toes and tarsi, as well as the sides and backs of the latter, 
are reticulate. The central toe is as long as the tarsi. The talons 
are long, arched, stout, and moderately acute: the hind one being the 
__ largest. All are flat below. The wings ure very nearly equal to the 
_ tail, and have the fourth quill longest. Most of the great quills are 
” strongly ‘emarginated, high up, on both webs. The tail is of medial 
rice ‘and square. The hook of the bill and the talons are black; the ~ 

x bill blue; the cere yellow: iris hazel brown, and feet ‘pure white. 

7. This species is generally found on the banks of the larger | rivers, 
ne near to where they issue into the plains, and it ‘preys on fish. ; 2 
oes Genus Nisactis, (mihi.) Tar SI 

i ogi | The birds of this genus are distinguished by « wings and tail formed 
upon the accipitrine model; but their nares are transverse a 
=i = “Jated as in the eagles, Their festooned bills | 1 
— oroulaut between the hawks and buzzards.” They 
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* der plumed tarsi of Limucetus, and the long, acute, and unequal talons 
of the noblest hawks and falcons, to which moreover they assimilate 
in their manners, adhering exclusively to the wilds, and killing their 

own prey, which consists of pigeons, jungle fowls, and partridges. 

Species Nipalensis, mihi. Habitat, the lower hills and Saul forest. 

This: species*is liable to wary very considerably in colour, and is 

sometimes found possessed of a drooping egret-like crest of two long, 
narrow, composed plumes. I have several specimens, procured with- 
in the past 10 years; but, as I cannot venture to determine the diver- 

F sities.of appearance with reference to sex and age and season, I shall 
describe a bird in each of the more striking aspects it presents. 

Ist. This is the uncrested and paler aspect. The head, the neck, 
the whole body below, with the basal and interior parts of the plu- 
mage above, are white; the wings, back, and tail, brown. 

The crown of the head, and the dorsal face of the neck, have a pale 
fawn-coloured smearing. The cheeks, chin, and throat are immacu- 
late; the head, neck, and body, below marked lengthwise, with narrow 
lines of saturate brown. The thighs are transversely barred with 


* _ pale fawn; and the plumes of the tarsi, with the lower tail coverts, are 
_ unmarked. Several of the lesser wing coverts are bréadly margined 
” “with white. The wings and tail have seven crossbars of saturate 


brown, which are vaguely seen above—clearly on the pale inferior 
surface. The lining of thé wings is white, with here and there a 
heart-shaped — mark, 

2Qnd. In this, the darker and crested form, the head and neck are 

brown, with broad white margins,—a change caused by the expansion 

of the central streaks of No. 1. The cheeks and chin have a triple 
longitudinal marking of brown, one line proceeding from the chin 

« down the throat, and one from either side of the gape over the cheeks. 
_ ‘The transverse bars of the thighs are darker, being, brown rather than 
_. rufous, and they are extended over the tarsi and inferior tail coverts. 

Ns Lastly, from the back part of the head proceed two long, narrow, COMm- 
jak = plumes of brown colour, forming a very graceful pendant crest. 

‘ In both birds, the bill is blue at the base, black at the tip; the cere, 
reenish yellow ; the iris, golden; the toes yellow, and the nails, black. 
* —* 18. largest specimen procured by me is 294 inches long and 6O wide : 
the smallest is 25 inches long and 494 wide. The former weighed 
: eo latter, 9 ibs. 12 oz. The intestines vary in length from 46 
che: . There are two small coeca; the gut ts much more 
rove than below. The stomach, though, of. course, of 
pe, has thickish sub-muscular outer coat, and there 
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“The following characters of the bill and other members and or- 
gans apply equally to the foregone, and to that which will be pre- 
sently described. The bill is shorter than the head, moderately 
compressed, scarcely arched from the base, and scarcely straight at it, 
distinctly festooned, and moderately hooked, with the tip of the 
lower mandible very slightly truncated. —__ - 

The cere is moderately sized, and covered on the sides with down 
and soft hairs, which latter scarcely reach forward to the nares. The 
nares are almost vertical, ovate, angulated, and smallish. The orbits, 
clad; the cartilage of the brows, nude and prominent; the eye, ra- 
ther large; the tarsi, long, slender, and plumed; the toes of medial 
unequal length and thickness ; slenderer and longer than in Aguila or 
in Buteo, not so long or so fine as in the noble hawks and falcons, 
although, as in them, possessed of rough soles and large balls ; 


acropodia, reticulate, with three or four scales next the talons. The 
outer toe is connected with the central by a membrane: the talons, 


long, acute, and uneqhal, as much so as in the noblest of the hawks; 
the bind talon, largest, and all flat beneath. : 

_ The wings. and tail are as strong and firm as in the finest of the 
Falconine race. The tail consists of 12 equal and broad feathers. 
The wings reach only to its centre. The fifth quill is the longe 
but the fourth and —* are e nearly equal to it; the first —““ 
the second and third, rately and equally, graduated up to the, 
longest ; first to ‘sixth i vely efnarginate, high up, on the inner 
web, and second to seventh, on the outer. 

Species Grandis, (mihi.) 

I have been able to procure but one species of this bird, which was 

A — and lived i in —— upwards of three —— Tt died 










the t bill, tac its ‘tip: and ‘the talons, black. ‘Head, — ‘body, and 
wings, saturate brown above, beneath white, stained with rufous; the 
tail, above, slaty-blue. The cheeks, chin, throat, and breast exhibit 


on eac plume a central broad stripe of dark brown, following the 


: haft, and t margined on either side with rufous, on a white ground. 
: thighs are, herring-boned with brown ; and the tarsi and vent, 
rly s streaked lengthwise with the same colour. - ‘The under tail 
a aber a he barred with mixed ‘rufous . and brown: and the 
| colour of the thighs | and tarsi, for the most ‘part, rufous. ‘The 

wings is -an ir ; re of the hues of the upper 
afaces {or ‘turate brown and white 
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one broad terminal one, of a blackish hue; but the tip itself is pale. 
The wings and tail, on their inner surface, are whitish, irregularly 
crossed with freckles of brown, disposed barwise. 

The bird measured 27 inches by 60, and weighed 5 Ibs. 


- 


-VI.—Synoptical Description of Sundry New Animals, enumerated in the 


Catalogue of Nipdlese Mammals. By B.H. Hopcson, Esq. 


Scrvroprervs, Cuvier. 
Species, Alboniger. Black and white. 
Flying Squirrel, mihi. 

Habitat, central and Northern regions of Nipal. 

Sc. above black, faintly shaded with hoary or rufous; below, white, 
with a slight tinge of yellow ; tail, concolorous with the body above, 
distinctly distichous, flattened, and rather shorter than the animal. 
Nude skin of lips, ears, and feet fleshy white. Snout to rump, 11 
inches ; tail, 84, without the terminal hair—9, with it; weight, 9 oz. 

Observations. The sexes are alike; the young are pure | black above, 
pure white below, The species has but six teats, four ventral and 
two inguinal. The intestines are 85 inches long, or eight times the 
length of the animal. They haye a Thali! of nine inches in 






length, placed at 18 inches only from th al extremity. 

Species, Magnificus. Splendid. 

Flying Squirrel, mihi. 

Habitat, as above. 

Se. Aboge, intense chesnut, (the fruit ;) below and the shoulders, 
golden red; tail, paler than the body above, and tipped black: a 
black zone round the eyes, and another embracing the mustachios : 
chin, pale, with a black triangular spot. Nude parts of skin, fleshy 
white. Tail, gpbtmgice- depressed, and considerably longer than the 





> * r Seema sS foam 


4 Parachute, large, enveloping six inches of the tail. Length of the 


| animal, 16 inches, of the tail, 22; weight 34 dbs. 


Observations. . Sexes, essentially similar in colour. In old animals the 
| at colour tipt hoary, | and, in the young, black tipt. In all, the 
‘tail. beyond the limits of the parachute, is paler than the superior 
surface of the body : > an and. the black point is always present. So are 





e facial marks, though they be less conspicuous in young speci- 
as. The intestinal canal is fourteen feet two — 3 or 105 


— He, y; 8.8 tothe cecum; 5.6 below it. The 


— 
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| caecum is 20 inches long. very capacious, and sacculated. This species ‘ 
breeds in the rains, and seems to produce but one young at a time. 
In September, the offspring are tolerably independent of their mother, 
but their flying membrane is much legs — than in maturity. 

Genus, Seiurvs, Auctorum. 

Species, Lokriah, mihi. 
| . Habitat, as before. 

Above, saturate brown, tipped with intense orange; below, and the 

thighs, deep orange. Tail, concolorous with the body above, distich- 
ous, flattened, and broad, with a double margin of black and hoary. 
Length from snout to rump, ‘eight inches. Of the tail, 64 inches, with- 
out the terminal hair, equal to animal with it; weight 8 oz. 2 
Species, Lokroides, mihi. : 
Very similar to the last, but has the inferior parts rufous hoary ; 
the thighs, concolorous with the body above, and the tail narrower 
aud void of marginal bands. 

Observations. The.sexes alike in both the above species. ‘eats, 
six in both*, Intestines, 66 inches, or but eight'times the length of 
the body, and of uniform calibre throughout. At 15sinches from the 
anal extremily, a cecum of four to five inches long, and double the 
calibre of the intestinal canal. 

Genus, Fe.is, Auctorum, - 

Species, Viverriceps, _ Sharp-faced Cat, mihi. 

Habitat, open lowlan er region. * 

F. V. Wild cat, with Subviverrine face, small ears, — short, 
slender, and tapered tail, reaching one inch below the os calcis. Above, 
and the neck, deep cat gray, or fulvous gray brown. Below, the head, 
tail, belly, and imsides of the limbs, hoary. From the eyes to the 
root of the tail, four subcontinuous black lines: two more “parallel to, 
and without, them, from the eyes to the shoulders; two perfect _ 
bands round the jaws, from the eyes: and three round the front of 
the neck and breast. Ears, black outside, with a large gray central 
spot, and rufous hoary on the inside. Body and limbs, wholly cover- 
ed with roundish full black spots, having a sublinear disposition from — 
the head towards the tail ; the feet only, from the os calcis and top of 
the carpi, being immaculate. The tail exhibits above and below the | 
ground colours of the body. On the upper surface, six or seven trans- * 
verse band the two or three next the body, composed of dots, arrang. > 
ed linearly, and the terminal one being large, forming a blackish tip 
to — Pe -Sant surface. —— from snout to. rump, 30 inches; 
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of * tail, 104 inches, or 11 3 with the hair : mean height, 15: weight 
17 (és. * 

This species is affined to the Viverre by the form of 
its face, ‘and to the Lynxes, by the shortness of its tail, which extends 
but little below the os calcis. But it has no further resemblance | to. 
either : its ears being noticeably short and untufted; its body, full, and 


re 


its limbs, strong and.of medial length. The females are nearly as 
large as the mules, to which they bear a close external likeness, In 
the catalogue, this animal is called a variety of the Serval; but the 
* imspection of several specimens has satisfied me of its specific novelty. 
Fy Tt is distinctly described in the catalogue, though summarily. The 
intestinal canal is more than three times the length of the body, and 
the cecum is an inch long, with the diameter of the large gut, which 
is sensibly more capacious than the small. 
Genus, Feuis. Subgenus, Lyachus. 
Species, L. Erythrotus. Red-eared Lynx, mibi> . 
Habitat, all the three regions of Nip4l, and abundant in all. ; 
Lynx. Above, pale earthen brown, with a lively tinge of rusty red: © 
— bélow, clear, but pale ferruginous ; the body, immaculate ; the cubits on © 
~~ both aspects, and the femora externally, crossed with blackish zigzag 
lines; tail slender, attenuated, and reaching one inch below the os cal- 
cis; concolorous with the body towards thejhase, but towards the tip, 
paler and canescent, encircled with four or 2 ish rings, and tipt 
with black; lips, jaw, and a zone round the eye, posteally, pure white. 
Ears, externally intense, rusty red, with black tip and small pencil of 
the same hue; their lining, rufescent white; feet, from the os calcis ~ 
. and top of the wrist, downwards, —* rusty, ——— and black-"* 
ened posteally. * 
— Snout to rump, 22 inches ; mean height; 16 inches ; length of tail, ~ 






10; without the hair, Llowith it; weight, 14 dbs. ped Ae 


Remarks.» The female inthisyspecies is considerably less than the 
male, but neither sex nor nonage affects the marking of the animals. ees < 
An imperfect: state ofthe fur does'so: for when the red-cared Lynx — 


* _ jis moulting (so to speak), — the sides of the body | exhibit some vague, 8 *F 


wavy, having a subvertical direction. a P * 
— ———— are always present, and the molar — ye 
* tubercles on) the inner side, notwithstanding the general) assertion of 
e — ge Lynxes want them, His lengthened limbs, large 
ears, and shortish tail proclaim. this animal a Lynx. | ‘His | o? 
r mblance indeed. to the Chaus of Rorre. is so very striking, that in 
“the catalogue’ I identifiedbim with that species. ‘From the | examin- 
atio tof 0 — specimens, Lam now satified, howaver, that our ‘ani- | 
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mal is specifically distinct from the Chaus, as well as from the Lybian 
Caracal, to which m‘some points of colouring, he bears a nearer like- 
ness than to Chaus. This species is very ubiquitarian, being equally 
common in all the three regions of Nepal. In the central and northi- 
ern regions, he represents the wild cat, which is not a denizen of these 
mountains ; nor (I think) of the plains of India. 

The red-eared Lynx breeds twice a year, producing three or four 
kittens at a birth, 

The intestinal canal of the species barely exceeds twice the length 
of the bory, and is of nearly equal calibre throuchout.. The cecum 
iz but half an inch long, with a breadth somewhat less than that of 
the large gut. Preys on pheasants, partridges, hares, and rats’: breeds 
in the woods, but wanders freely through the standing crops. One 
of them, a female, took up its abode, and bred, under the residency 
Mansion, in the past year. 

‘Genus Movs, Auctoram. 

Subgenus, Ratrvs, (Mus.) 

' Species, R: Niviventer. White-bellied Rat, mihi, 


' Above, @iturate black brown: below, pure white ; tail, considerably 


. 


- Yonger than the body, and paled on the inferior surface. Size and 


aspect of Mus Rattus. 
Observations. For some time I took this animal to bea variety 


merely of the common types, but I have now ascertained that it is a 
distinct species*. It is invariably, pure white below, and even the tail 
is paled on the abdominal aspect. 

The tail, too, is considerably longer than in Rattus. 
| * Species, Rattus / Nemorivagus, mihi. Throughout, dusky brown: the 
centre of the belly only being paler and hoary blue;: the bristles of 
the back, “unusually long and numerous, but not erect or spiny; 


fail shorter than the body, size large ; snout to rump, 12 inches. 


Length of the tail, 93; ears, tail, and members Sete eine Wi 
the ordinary type. 

- Remarks. The species avoids howiee, dvi Binaries, — — 
fields, and more especially in the small woods. In the catalogue, it 
is called Setifer, to which species it bears —— — 


females have twelve teats. : ? 
Genus, Manis auctorum. ~ om t dere sable 
™ Species, Auritus, roihi-- niga te coe Cie fe 4) conugeebhé 


' Habitat, lower and central regiotis. 6 
— 
* central region of Nepal, there aré four’ species of Rat, Decum: 

‘attas, Nivtventer: and ‘Neuiorlvagus. Bach’ distinguished by — a approp 
“Jocal name, and by some peculiarity of manners 7 8 — ae 
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Manis, with rounded, naked ears, vertically developed; thick tail, 
more than one third thorter than the body ; and seales forming 23 lon- 
gitudinal series onthe body and neck only. Snout te vent, 22 inches, 
Vent to tip of tail, 13. Weight, 12 to 14 lbs. 

Remarks. In the English Regne Animal the genus Manis is said 
to be devoid of external ears. Presuming the correctness of this 
statement, [ have indicated a remarkable peculiarity of the present 
species by the specific name Auritus. The external ear, though small, 
1s perfectly distinct ; the helix having a breadth or free exsertion from 
> the head, of more than half an inch, and a longitudinal course of one 
>» and an eighth inch, in a direction vertically transverse. In the cata- 

logue, this animal is mentioned by the name of the short-tailed’ or 
common Indian species, (M. Pentadactyla of Linn.) with which I then 
Supposed it to be identical. It differs however very materially, not 
only by the presence of ears, but by the much greater number of its 
scales. In our animal, the longitudinal series cansists of 23 for the 
neck and body alone; there being also 10 for the head, and 19 for the 
tail. The Manis Javanica of Desmarusrt is said to have a series of 17 | 
3 for the body only. I presume our’s yet exceeds this number. | The 
© getieral appearance of our animal is sufficiently assimilated to Cras= _ 
sicaudata ; the body being rather full, though elongated, and the. tail 
shorter than the body, and very thick at the base. | 

* This latter member is flattened below ; broadly convexed above; 

and its scales are shorter and wider than those of the body. The. feet 

are pentadactylous; the colour of the seales, earthy brown, and of the 

nude skin, fleshly white. As I have been so fortunate as recently to 

witness the gestation and parturition of this species, and have been 

also. enabled to note the animal's manners, with its anatomical struc- 
— “ture; I purpose, ere long to give the results of these observations ; and 

shall only add, omthe present occasion, that if the incaution of authors ! 

only has led to the assertion, that the genus is earless, and the — — 
Aitus affixed to our species thus cease to be characteristic, | woul 

then suggest the trivial ——— or the — —— 
* Genus VivERrna. — > sbebte New a nt Ju” de> 

genus, Manousta, _ (Hlerpests. ) | Petia AS as 





_ Species Auropunctata, mihi : > ng * 
= _ Habitat, the Central Region. | 
Be — Of an uniform saturate olive brown, freckled with golden . 










an aspect resulting from the five-fold annulation of each hair 


i cheeks, more or less rusty ;_ 
— —— furred ; siz } 


oan — sua We yeisw.' geese — 
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tail, shorter than the body, snout to rump, 11 inches; tail, 9 or LO} with 
the hair. 

Remarks. An this species, as in the following, the tail is pointed, 
‘much attenuated from a thick base, and clad in long lax hair. The 
naked skin of the lips and soles is fleshy brown: the iris, brownish 
yellow; pupil, variable, but usually oblong and subtransverse ; digits, 
membraned crescentwise to the third phalanges. No anal pouch, but 
the folds of the skin on the caudal margin of the anus are subdilated 
and furnished with some scattered glandulous points below the surface, 
probably subservient merely to the lubrication of the parts. The ani- 
‘mal emitting no peculiar odour. 

_. The intestinal canal is 36 inches long, or more than three times the . 
length of the body, and of eqtal diameter throughout. The cecum is . 
one inch long, and wide as the gut. The stomach has thickish coats, : 
and is equally broad almost at either end. The molar teeth are brist- 
led with points almost as in the Insectivora. In the catalogue, this 
animal i is identified with the M. Javanica 6f Honsrixitp. But in the 
= judgment of very competent persons, it is a distinctspecies. _It differs 
materially from the common Mungoose of the plams, not only by its t 
_ smaller size, softer shorter hair, and dirker colour, but by a less ver- nl 
“+ 

. 

: 











_ miform_ habit of the body and shorter toes, the soles of which, in the 


hinder extremities, are less extended towards the os calcis. 
? 


Species Nywla, m mihi. 
The Nytl of the plains. Habitat, the open Tarai. ¥ 
Mungoose. Varied, with mixed rich red brown and hoary yellow, the 
ears, face, and limbs, redder and less maculate ; the neck and body be- i 
low, pure pale yellow ; hair of the body and tail, long and harsh, with ⸗ 
10 to 12 rings of alternate brown and yellow ; toes, long, and in the 
hind. extremities, nude to the os calcis ; tail, concolorous with the body ~ — 
above, pointed and equal to the body ¢ in length. ‘Snout to 1 apa #2 i 1 5 ee 
_ inches; tail, the same, or 18 with the terminal hair 
als Remarks. This is the common Mungoose of the Nipalese Rate J 
and. of be 3 Behar, and win is identified with —— vel ae in 4 


(an the ca 


the 
— and the ¢ grass ‘after the eropa are down. “They li , 
— g; and the structure of their — — as 


wn makin pos 
— —— so; the nails being suited aie Fe —— 


1 the animals are sufficiently expert. * rial 
ales a ieee the females ; and they r dar 
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a.’ ts. “The females breed in sp 
produce three or ‘four young at 
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“aN a ea usually 
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of .both species consists of snakes, rats, mice, eggs, small birds, and 
erilli, 

Mr. Gray in some recent valuable remarks on the Viverridz, 
observes, that the Mungooses have *‘ long, slender, and free toes, and 
anal pouches of greater or less depth.” I have again and again exam- 
ined fresh specimens of Nytla and of Auropunctata, with a view to 
: these assertions, but the result of my observations is that they are 


* 


‘almost wholly erroneous. Néeither in the highland nor lowland ani- 
mal is there any semblance of an anal pouch; and the toes of both are 
4 connected by a membrane as far forwards as the hinder edge of the 
— third phalanx. In Nyala, indeed the toes are elongated, and the hind 
feet nearly nude to the heel. In Auropunctata, however, the toes have 
but.a medial length, and the fur reaches fully half an inch below the 
point of the heel. 

The fact is, that the structure of the Mungoose, though digitigrade 
upon the whole, is by no means typically so: and, in the slow stealthy 
motion to which they are much accustomed whilst questing for their 
prey, they use the plantigrade action. Their nails are fossorial in the 

main; and, like most diggers, these animals incline somewhat to the 

x _plantigrade structure and movement. In fact, they lead off from the 

* -typical digitigrades towards the plantigrades, through the Paradoxuri, 

the Gluttons and the Rattels; still, however, retaining the shortish 
toes and lengthened compact miefatarsi of the digitigrades. 

Tribe, PLANTIGRADEs, 

Genus, Guto. English Regne Animal. 

Species new. . Gulo Nipalensis, mihi. 

Habitat, Central. region of Nipal. 

G. Above, earthy brown: below, with the edge of the upper lip, the 
insides , of the. limbs, and terminal half of tail, yellow; a white 
mesial stroke from the nape to the hips, anda white band across the fore- 
head, spreading on the cheeks and confluent with the pale colour of the 
animal's lower surface : head and body vermiformed ; digits and nails of 
the anterior extremities stronger ; ; half way from the os calcis to the 
_ fingers, hairy ; fur of two sorts, and abundant, but not lengthened 

or harsh, nor. annulated : tail, cy lindrico-tapered, pointed, half the 
x length of, the animal ; snout. to rump, 16 inches ; tail, 74, or 9 with the 
i _ terminal hair. yee 

_ Remarks. In the catalogue, this a animal is identified with the Gulo 
- Orientalis of Fat (apud HorsFrexp), % , which i is at all events, the insular 
; ie of — cheek ‘teeth are 44 and the animal conke- 


* —— — to genus Gulo, as defined in the English ‘Regne 


Fe . maha) Pe ** fa. 8 ayy ys ' 4 — — ~ = ? > 7) 
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Tle form of this species is decidedly Musteline from the snout 
to the tail; and not merely the head, with its several external organs, 
but the skull also bears a close resemblance to those of Martes and 
Putorius. The anterior limbs, however, are decidedly fossorial, and 
the hinder suited for walking in a subplantigrade manner: Joth wholly 
unfitted for raptatory or scansorial purposes. 

“Genus Goto. Species new. 
G. Urva, mihi. Habitat, Central and Northern Regions. 
-Urvd of the Nipélese. is 
G. Urva&. Above and the sides jackal colour, or fulvous iron gray ; 
abdominal aspect of the neck, chest, and belly, with the entire limbs, 
dusky brown, a lateral band on either side the neck, from the gape to 
the shoulders, white ; size and aspect of the preceding ; fur of two 
sorts, and very abundant; hair very long, and laxly set on; -_quadran- 
* nulated with black and fulvous ; anterior and posterior extremities of 
fr equal strength, and the nails simply ambulatory, being suited neither 
* 








to raption, ‘seansion, nor digging ; for the rest, the general — of 
the feet as in the preceding, 1D ie) wipe de 


wToO —wrer - . : 
Se ee ——iTe ie? 





— 


—— S. The whole of the above animals were discovered by me 
A several years back (1823-1829), and might have been described much 
4 sooner, had I not deemed it improper to hazard the multiplication of 
imaginary species by characterising. Fons one or two specimens. ‘There 
_ is not one of these species of which I have not procured several speci- 
mens at all seasons, and either alive or just killed. The indications of 
the catalogue are such as to entitle me to date from its publication ? 
(originally in 1829). But, in truth, my object has been, and is; much 

less to share in the scramble of nomenclators, than to ase 

















habits and structure of species. i. 3a Camas gas | * 
— +8 80 vague. ‘at present as the true — — 


m Pfs — — 


rst aim was rather to find resemblances than than differences, so 50 per- 

might wisely have been my last. VW Yo “ite an ots | 

Fi gph any person who chances to lay hold 1 upon a 
ar * skin, may forthwith announce a new animal, ‘the real student 

oft at ce must be content to leave what is called discovery to the 
me omer la or; and the science must continue tek ent = ) 

ASIN weight of fictitious species. 

ry | ~ 
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VIl.—Notle on the occasional existence of fresh water on the surface of 
| the ocean. By Mr, C. Browniow. 


“Jt is stated ina recent paper by Anaoo, on the subject of Artesian 
Wells, upon the authority of one of our most accurate observers—Bre 
CHANAN—that, when on his way to India, he found fresh water more 
than one hundred miles from land, to the eastward of the Bay of Bengal. 
Araco has adduced this fact to prove, that springs rise to the surface 
of the globe from unknown depths. He is doubtless correct in this as- 
sertion, as long as he confines his observations to land phenomena— 
many causes, however, led me to doubt that /resh water could rive to the 
surface at sea, among which may be enumerated the effects of tides, 
the disturbance and friction of one fluid passing up through the other, 
and the strong affinity which aids their combination while thus in motion. 

The fact that fresh water deposited in the shape of rain, remains 
unmixed with the salt water beneath, for many hours, during calm wea- 
ther; that it is found at sea, around the mouths of large rivers, during 
serene days, at an almost incredible distance, led me to seek for an expla 
nation of Bucuanan’s fact, in some less embarrassing theory than the one 
which Arnago has adopted. I accordingly applied to Mr, Stncratn, one of 
the most experienced and intelligent of the members of the @ilot service, 
who acquainted me with the following fact. . . 

In the month of October, 1803, in connection with Branch Pilot Bason, 
he took charge of the Gungava, an Arab ship, from Muscat, laden with 
horses. The passage of the vess] had been long and tedious, and they 
were deliberating on throwing their horses overboard, when one of the men, 
who had been bathing on a hatch, came and reported that the water along 
mde was fresh ; a bucket was thrown over, which went something below 
the surface, and the water brought up was salt !—on further examination, 
it was found that the water on the surfuce was perfectly fresh. The vessel 
LVS supplied from this source, and the cargo saved. Another member of 


+ 
t 


the same body informs me, that during the Burmese war, he obtained 


: en taking troops to Rangoon”. 
SI ee Nak cekintebis to ——— for this fact, By referring to the 
increased impulse of the waters discharged from the Ganges during the 
rains, to the quantity of fresh water actually deposited on the surface Of 
the sea, at this season of the year, and to the laws of the specific gravity 


which determine the relative positions of fluid bodies, than to adopt a_ 


theory which at once sets these aside, and does violence to an established 


: , 's inference open to 
in physics : for these reasons | think Anaco’s p 


objection. 


=: Oy: Se: Seer a 
7 instances occ | he ' swatch 
* These in es occurred over that remarkable part of the bay, t ch 
— the depth of which readers AnaGo's theory still more untenable ! 
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Note on the Cervus Duvaucelii of Cuvier, or C. Elaphoides and 
Bahraiya of Hodgson. 


Inthe number of the Journal for last November, p. 648, Pl. VIII. Mr. 
Honason has given the specific characters, and a figure of the head and 
horns, of a deer which he describes as a new species under the name of 
Cervus Elaphoides, The author of this notice came to know this species 
in February 1834, from a fine specimen shot by Mr. Money in a jhil 
near Muzaffernagar, in the Kadir of the Ganges. Finding no mention* 
made of itin Hasierox Smirn's very complete Synopsis of the tribe in 
G MIPFITH'S Translation of the Animal Kingdom, he was, like Mr. Hopaeson, 
let tv consider it as an undescribed species, to which he attached, in his 

“collection, the specific name of C. Enefodocerus, and “* Bara Sinha,” of 
: the natives. But he subsequently found that it was known to Cuvier as 
a distinct species. In the fourth volume of the Ossemens Foswiles, third 
edition, p. 505, the horns of the animal are described under the name of 
C. Duvaucelii, in honour of his step-son, who sent them to Cuvier from 
India > and in Plate pee the same volume, he gives outlines of three 
varieties of horns (figs. 6, 7, and 8,) which put it beyond all doubt that 
the C. Duvaucelii of the Ose. Fossi., and the Cervus Elaphoides of Hono. 

£0N, are the same specivs. Cuviren’s words are these: 

“ Cet ivfatigable naturaliste M. Duvaucer, me met encore 4 méme 
de faire connoitre à mes lecteurs deux espéces de cerf des ludes entiére. 
ment nouvelles pour les naturalistes. 

“ La premiére, &c. (he then goeg on to describe the C. Waltichii.) 
~ Nous n’avyons que les bois de l’autre ef péce, mais ils suffisent parfaitement 
pour la caructériser. ae 

«Ala premiere vue on les prendroit pour ceux d'un vieux cerf commun, 
et bien des voyngeurs ont dd s'y tromper, mais c'est toute une autre cour. 
bure, et une autre distribution d’andouillers, 

** Le Merrain se dirige d'abord un peu un arriére et de célé, et de sa 
partie supérieure se recourbe en avant, en sorte que sa concavité est en 
avant comme au cerf de Virginie; mais cette courbure n'y est pas si forte. 

‘11 ne donne qu'un seul andouiller de sa base, dirigé en avant. 

Les autres naissent de sa partie supérieure et postérieure, et se dirigent 


VIII. 











ss en haut, et un peu en urriére et en dedans. 


_ “Ils sontan nombre de deux, ou de trois, et l’inférieur qui est ordinaire- 
ent le plus grand, se bifurque ou se trifurque suivant Vaan eh 
“sorte qu’au total on peut compter dans les bois que nous avons sous les yeux, 
. “et que nous représentont pl. xxxix. fips. 6, 7, et 8, de cing a sept” cts 
_ & chaque perche ; quelquefvis il y’a un petit tubercule dans I’aisselle de 
Jandouille de la base.” = : 









2 é 
_—-— * Except in the note p. 116, vol, IV. where Hamittron~ Smirm quotes 

— — sume, with a conjecture th applied to some species of the group 
= ~ a. 1 ath i ie — 2 : 
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* a est fort a desirer qu “Yon. anne promptement une description 






peli » de ce beau cert 5) 3m mais! en — nous croyons devoir lui 
* * du naturaliste. qui’ l’a “fait? “eouinoitre, et nous l'appelerons 
tig’ Di ty ucelii,”’ 3 
iplies ‘of Cuvier’s figures are annexed, — Pl. VI. figs. 6,7, 8) which * 
liffer..o ly from Mr. Hopasox’s to the extent within which varieties” 7 
EASE it on age and individuals range. : 
Phe ignation of Cervus — — must therefore give plage 
an nt of Duvaucelii. * 
hé chief anatomical peculiarities of the ofthe as compared wi 
Ja o of the Himalayahs, na the: ie ,' ; 3 Rusas, are these. 
he is narrower for its ard ant in —— 
ne — 
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mated on the brow. The 
maxillaries are broad; 
on to the nasals by 
th frontal in a line 
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be ween them at the 
i, whereas in the ] 
———— for the abe — oee 5S, spr ) 
but it is deep and well defined. - @ lachry rant” bop 
of the. depression in the C Diivauerlii, i is “perforat d large oval 
hole ; whereas in the Jarst it is im erforate,_ The ¢ has a slight 
rise on the nasals, sinks considerabl in a trifnsverse holl betw een the 
orbits, and then start- with great prominence in the ridge: ‘which ruus 
aldng the ature of the frontals, so that the plane of this r dge cuts that 
of the pariotals; nearly ata right angle. In the Jarao, the sink between 
* orbits is shallower, the ridge Jess -sahént on the frontals, and the 


gle more obtuse. 
ith regard to the indigenous names of the C. Duvaucelii, Mr. — 
ippas gives the Nipdlese name of Bahraiya, wad says it is known in 


thi e western tardias the Matd. Vo C. Elaphus of the Nips sal forests, 
he gives the name of Bara sinha, 

There is great confusion in the Indian designations of the deer tribe. 
Bara Sinha i is a notable example. H AMILTON Sagi a pplies t (his Busgen- 
sing’ hit) to, the ,} Hippelag ius, one of the Rusas 5 Mr. Honason to one o! 
the Elaphine group ; an ‘in the ‘Tardis to the west of the Ganges, * 
far as our exp — “goes, it-is given to the Cervus Davaucelii r i te 
phoides, of Hopajon. “That it is inapplidable to the C. Liaphus, it is fer 
sufficient: to me fda, that the name of dra Sinha is very common in the 


Tarai. westwa | of see whertas the Cervus Elaphus is. quite 















the Jarao, — 
pper angle 




















as we happen to know. Sportsmen westivared 
, call th Duvautelii “the Bara, Sinha, from * snags: 
lers —* frequently twelve ig ‘fhumber, in ‘the adult animal, ang — a 
#5 a2! good reason forthe — Maha, which — Hlovosox 
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applies to the species, we have always understood to belong to the Rusa 
of the Himalayah ; this name being given in Sub-Himaldyah tracts; and 
| Jarao (or Jerow) in the interior of the Hills, to one or more species, but 
these strictly confined tothe Rusa group. Mr. Honeson’s authority, as the 
first among Indian Zoologists, will give great weight to such names as he 
attaches to the deer tribe; and it is most desirable, that those niost 
generally in use should be selected. If those who have the opportunity, in 
) different districts, were to communicate the names by which they know the 
different species of the deer tribe, much of the vagueness which at present 
| attaches to the native designations might be got over. 
The following names are in common use in the plains and hills — 
of the Ganges, their synonyms are also given. 
Merg, applied, as a general designation for all the deer tribe ; Cervide 
and Capride. 
= Jhank, applied to all the Cervid@, but more especially to the large species. 
| C. Duvaucelii, Cuv., and Elaphoides of “Hope., called Bara Singha, 
Bahraiya of the Nipalese, Hopa. —— 

C. Hippelaphus? ‘nd Aristolelis, or Rusas, called Afahé in the Sub- 
Himélayan— tracts, and Jarao (Jerow) in the interior of the mountains, 
Syns. Saumer of Bengal and Jarai of Nepal. 

iC; Ratwa Hopo., called “ Kakar''—Ratwa of Nepal. 
‘ “A. Ghoral, Hanpw., Ghoral everywhere: 

“A. Thar, Ffine., called “ Sarao” (Surrowa) in the hills — the 
Ganges and Touse; between the Tonse and Sutlej called “ —— tus 
Tr of Nepal. 

A. Tetracornis, called “ Chou or “ Chousinga,” Chikara on ‘the 
authority of Harnow. ; but this me applied to the 

A. Acuticornis? or Subulata ? an elegant small sized antelope, with horn 

on the females, numerous about Delhi, and there called - Chikara,” 

Capra Jharal, Hons. (Quadrimammis ? see p. 258) called “Tehy and 
Thér ; Jhardl of Nepal. ã 

CG. Ther ® called Sukeen in Kanéwar. This species, whieh i is strictly an 
Ther, is got along with the Bhuroor, t does not appear to be known to 
Mr. Honasow ; Major Kennepy had two stuffed Specimens at. Subatu. 
_Ovis Nahoor, Hopvs., called Bhuroor near the source of the Ganges ; 
Nuhoor of Nep4él. | , 
‘The Antilope — Hiran’; +) Cervus axis, ( Cheetul; ) C: Porcinud, 
_(Parah ; ) Antilope Picta or Damalis Resia, ( Nilgao, ) are #0 generally 
n : . n by t these names, that it is hardly necessary to mention them. * 
—— pia 4 
= Not e—The animal to which the above principally. refers was kn ie 
- Haopeson from 1820, when there was a live one in the D ih — 


Katmandhu, though not accurately observed by bim, he had; 
ef another — specimen being there in 1825, to note the irae — 


Monsieur: avert was his friend and padenl — 
to the utm ay two of f his coll — d oh F 


27-8, d were | rnished | out 
=i Oe a Stoo ddr therefore hah sea sis ieee ee 


i "¢ certain that Mr. U. knew this stag before the latter cama ts re é rie 
* eit. 
. 
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Barometer in every re-" 


Remarks. 





Rain with thun- 
der and light- 
ning. which 
continued part 
of the next day. 


- i? weal eo? ar eine 7 | " 
‘ 
— ‘Observations of the Barometer, Therniometer, —— — 
bu lb aE hermometer, made at Calcutta on the 2\st and 22nd of March, 
1836. By Mr. H. Barrow, H.C. Mathematical Instrument-maker. 
* — ap A a Be 
1836. sa i/2e)-8 SS 
Date. 32\/42| 2222 
Se 25/245: Ss \Sbs 
<& | Ee AF 5 2 Ss 
i. 21 March) 6 A.M. 74,0! 68,8] 69,5/29,879 
—— 74,0) 63,0} 7001 ,902 
: 75,0} 68,0] 74,0) ,917] 
76,0| 68,0] 76,2| ,917 
77,0| 69,2] 79,5| ,926 
— 78,5| 69,0! 8130 ,931 
: | 80,0} 69,2} S1,8| ,912 
1 81,0} 70,0) 83,0| ,881 
2 81,5) 71,0] 84,5] ,856 
— »i 3* 81,8) 70,6) 33,5] ui 
Lithia dnd ‘»: 81,5 70,0 81,0 807 
h 80,5 69,3 g0,0/ ,811 
ti 79,9| 69,2) 77,0] ,839 
/ 7 77,1 | 69,7) 71,0) ,833 
ẽ 8 76,0) 69,0 Zab BSS 
| 9 76,0. 69,9) 2.0]. , 
——— 10. 76,0) 68,0) 71,6) ,868 
ee 74,9 (7,5) 71,0 » ,B52 
74,8| 70,0) /71,3| ,865) 
75,14. 70,1 W 84 
75,0)| 70,5 oO} 6,843 
75,0) 70,5! 68,0] ,839 
74,5) 70,0) 68,0). B34 
j 75,0 -? —3 67,0 862 
72,7) 68,0) 67,5! ,889 
71,4 68,0) 70,5] ,912 
73.0) 70,0) 74,0) ,912 
74,6) 69,5| 74,0] , 932 
— 74.5| 69,3) 74,5| ,942 
74.0| 68,3| 75,0] ,932 
74,5) 69,0) 7 4 mea 
75,0) .69,5| 77,5) .»87: 
oe 69,0| 83,0) ,847 
76,5| 70,0| 79,5] ,815 
77,2) 69,5) 80,0) 4799 
: 78,0| 69,5) 80,0) ,805 
| © ,916| 77,5 | 70,0}, 77,2) ,810 
» abc ve observations were made with a 
— i dae aisles" 
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’ote—On referring to my manuscript meteorological table for the 
month of March, I find that an error of -05 hasbeen made in the 
printed entry of the two barometers at 10 a. mM. on the 21st, which 
should stand 29,899 and 29, 947. After correcting these, it will be 

. found that to reduce Mr. Barrow’'s observations to terms of the baro- 
meter I have hitherto registered ‘015 must be added to the correc ted 
column at 32°: and to compare them to the new standard by’ Ni EW- 

MAN -029 must be deducted. 
‘These discrepancies are nothing more than index errors ; but as it 
is a matter of some importance to know which gives the correct alti- 
tude, and w hy an instrument commissioned with such precautions from 
“the best maker at home should stand three or four hundredths of an 
inch /ower than tubes made, filled, boiled, and measured in Calcutta ; I 
have with Mr. Barrow’s aid remeasured the scales of the several 
jnstruments respectively from 0 to the 30 inch mark, by a ateodard 
brass scale of TrouGHTon’s at the temperature of 95°. | 
Mr. Barnrow’s — was laid off by himself exactly... ...... 30,000 inches. 
‘My compensation barometer to a scratch on the glass origi-) — dla 
pally marked by myself with the same care, was found on} 30,000 
= Yemeasurement to be quite correct. ...... pF 96 9.9 © © 
NEwMan’s Strd. Ist trial 29,658 4+ 1,176— 0 814 = = $0,020 
} 30,020 


2nd do. 28,746 + 1,176+0,100 = 30,022 
Srd do. 28,848-+4 1,476 ...... = 40,018 


_ “The principal difficulty in — the column of Newsran "sj in- 
‘strument was to find the distance from the lower end of the ivory 
cone (or the level of the mercury in the cistern) to the upper part. of 
the cistérn: this I made by several trials 1,173 to 1, 176; Mr. Barrow 
made it 1,182 and 1,183; Mr. Pearson 1,172: I have taken. it at 

1,176 as the mean, and feel confident the error ‘of the. whole measure- 

ment does not! amount to 0,005 inch. The readings therefore of this 

Gnstrument in every instance will be ,020 too low. ay tate 

_. Iam reluctant to suppose Mr. Newman should pave: sent me a 
: — at such a vast cost so carelessly verified; but such see 

be the case from the above measurement, ‘which. is confirmed by ae 


—— aud 


amount 


register ; for allowing ,009 for the expansion of the brass 
: Sopa to'the index error above, we find — 2 exa 
yy which the new instrument stands lower than my 
utter has been compared by three ‘Opportuniti 
| — barometer and found to agree pth — 
neglected to make this comparison, al though I partic 
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. X.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. . 

— * _ Wednesday Evening, the 4th May, 1836. plane 
~The Hon’ble Sir Epwanp Ryan, President, in the Chair. vitae ny 


In reference to the resolution of the last meetin , the President stated 
that he had addressed the following letter to the Governor General, 
whose acceptance of the office of Patron he had now the pleasure to 
' announce, | 

My Lorp, 

I have the honor to inform you, that at a Meeting of the Asiatic Society, held 
/on the 6th April last, it was resolved ** that the Right Honorable Lord Avextaxp 

should be respectfully solicited to accept the office of Patron ;’' andit was further 

determined, * thatthe President of the ociety should be requested to communicate 
)their-wish to his Lordship, and to ascertain his pleasure on the subject." 

_ As President of the Society, I have the honor to communicate their wishes, aad 
respectfully to request you will inform me whether it is your Lordship's pleasure 
to acc this Office. 

—_—e , lam, My Lord, 


iis ao Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 
E. Rraw. 


Asiatic Society's Apartments, May 2nd, 1836, 


io 7 i Wie J 7 : 

The Right Hon’ble Loap Avextanpn. ° 
Government House, May 3rd, 1836. 
Siig COU. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, and to assure ‘you, that I 
gratefully, oncer’ the honorable title of Patron of the Asiatic Society, and shall 
be glad if, at any time, [ should find it in my power to promote the objects of 
so excellent and so interesting on Institution. 

I am, 
> Sp Most faithfully, &c. your's, 

Hon'ble Sir Epwarp Rrawn, f AUCKLAND. 

 &e. &e. ke. 

_ Lieut.-Col. Caunrrenp, proposed Pt the last Meeting, was ballotted for, 
nd unanimously elected a Member. . | hash cons 
Mr. R. W. G. Friru was proposed as a member of the Society by Mr. 

James Prinser, seconded by Mr. W. Marry. , Se ae eee 


Ir 

Raw. omMUL SEN. © | | ; +) 3¢ she 
\. Mr, James Paixser proposed Dr. Lumeva, as an Honorary Member on 
the occasion of his return to China, seconded by Dr. Conpyy. den 
Read a letter from J. C. Morass, Esq., Secretary Madras Liter 
‘Society, acknowledging the receipt of the Index, and the Oriental Works 
lately transmitted. = = = — | SLs | 

‘y submitted to the Meeting the Proceedings of the Com. | 












ned, under the certainty of the income of the ensuing year 
cover even the ordinary expences, including the yolume 
ether donations could be reckoned u on ;—or whether 

be touched. Babu Ram Comut Sew bad proposed, that 


Jevoted publics don of. the, Resgaxelpts carche | Spapeliont 
rd Sieh Vie sriviaal arian. 3 of the donors. There was 

yuld any zeulous Member undertake to look after the 
All other offices in the Society were gratuitous; the 
, although their labours were very heavy, even the 
received no pay, If uone offered to lend their aid, it 
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was evident they must have a paid Curator, if the Museum, which Was 50 essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the Society, were to be maintained at all. P 

Babu Ram Conus Sex explained, that the invested sum of 17,000 Rupees 
was part of a legacy of 20,000 by the late Mr. Bruce ; this sum the Society 
had resolved to reserve, and to devote the ioterest of it to the printing of the 
Transactions ; he therefore now wisbed to see the sum made up to the full amount 
onee more; the interest 1000 per annum, would pay for the publication of a 
volume in four years, about the average hitherto issued. 

The Secretary had, with the President, misunderstood his colleagues’ meaning 
in Committee ; he seconded his motion now most warmly; as long as the prio- 
cipal remained, it put the Society beyond the danger of dissolution: even 
if deserted by all its Members, there was a fund to keep up the rooms, the 
library, and the name of the Institution at least. 

The publication of the present volume was the chief cause of the deficit in 
our budget: it would be an expensive volume from the number of plates ; but 
the prosperity of the Society was even more concerned in the immediate and 
full publication of the fossil discoveries in Northern India, than in the main- 
tenance of the Museum. 1t should be remembered, that M. Boucuez, the Assist- 
ant and Workiog Curator, would be competent to set up all new specimens, and 
preserve the present collection; and could Dr, PEARSON persuaded to lend 
his gratuitous supervision for the next year, after that the printing might be 
suspended, and he might again be put on pay. Ther® was still another plan by 
which 1200 rupees might be saved, that of making Members pay for the Journal 
now issued gratis to them, or rather paid for out of the general fund. 

Captain Pemaxnron and Dr. Connayn considered the support of the Museum 
as a main cause of the Society's flourishing condition, and thought it would 
bring an accession of Members that would cover the expence ; they therefore 
moved as an amendment :— 

Resolved, that with reference to the probable advantages in a pecuniary 
way to the Society, from the continuance of the Museum, and in the 
absence of any other alternative, it is expedient that the Curator’s esta 
blishment should be maintained anothes ear on the present scale ; and that 
the funds necessary for its support, in * of a deficiency of income, should 
be supplied from the money now invested in paper. ——_ — 


The amendment was carried by a majority of seven to five, the Pre. 


sident not voting. > my 
| Library. mat... wet 
Read a letter from His Excellency General Saint Simon, Pair de France, 


Governor of the French establishment in India, forwarding om behalf of 


Monsieur Garcix De Tassy, a copy of his edition of the text of Kum 

in Hindustani, of which he had before presented the translation ws lg ele 

copies for distribution. —__ SAE as 4 OS a, a — 

— —— Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88, were presented by the Asiatic 

ciety of Paris, 8 =— — — bas pr bin nies Sidr on 

vatedene urea of Literature md Science, Now 10 and 1, were pe 

| hw. e. — t. i uxilar t ; \sintic & = * 
——— for March 1536-—by the roayor Gene Bey. 
The o. 6—~by Dr. 
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4. Svols. Shi king, \ 


5. 7 vols. Shil king. | Ancient records collected by Confucius. 


6. 6 vols. Lai ki. 
7. Chan- -taao, Confucius’ works, moral tales. 
8. 2 vols. Ké yii, Ditto and his disciples’ conversations on the creation. 
— 32vols. Gia ih tait pen, Chinese Dictionary, by the Emperor of Honghi, 
10. —2 40 years since. 
hl. 8 vols. ¥-shap yat tei, Chronology of Kings’ Ministers from the begin- 
* ning to the Ming dynasty inclusive, 
“12. 10 vols. Qonfung-san ya, Statistics and Customs of the Canton provin- 
— ces, a new work of some reputation. 
13. 32 vols. Kad Tai Sing, Laws of the Tai Sing dynasty. 
‘Ta. 14 vols. Po-ong. Cases, arguments, and royal decrees of the present” 


a 


| Ewperor. 
Ye 15. 4 vols. Sai-tn-lok, Collection of difficult cases, with decisions. 
lt. 5 vols. Ldéng-ta ‘kung-ong, of the same nature. 

17. 4 vols. Tsang sai un lok, additions to No. 15. | : 


TS. 38 vols. Shan-sen- thang kin, history of gods and saints. 

19.” ; vol. “Fan fo-chl nim, the compass of childhood, (on their —— 

20. 5 vols. — moe fo, on Anatomy and Surgery, with prescrip- 

ions. 

21. Jyol. Yau¥o fat fai, (Director of childhood,) medical. 

22. “G vols. Yau fo —— Collections of all the | authors on diseases of 

= ~ ehildhood, = 

23. Gvyols. ¥-fong pon cho, a glossary of — and ailments. 

24. Svols. Wan ping fot chhan, prescriptions for the cure of every case 
: surgical and medical, of all ages. 

256 4 vols. Nd chan phtn, on the moral preservation of the life, and on sanc- 

tification. 
26. 6G vols. ChAang t#h sing cha yet shi, Chang tau sing on horoscopy, or 
selection of fortunate days for building, marrying, &c. 
yea 6 vols. | Puk-yik, on fortune telling. 


28. Gvols. Son-fd, the accnuntant® guide. 
29. 2 — — hove of t To (philosophers) religion. | 
af synonymes. — — 


—* — — f Natural Hist 
31. -#id- , complete epitome atural Histo 
a2 8 é vo rely: a gy yt Kes mythology of — earth, —— a 
> acre i of Lempriere,) for enriching language, with anecdotes, | 
"33. 2 oles Ying-nd, abridged general history. 


34. B vols. Fong chi tsuin chit, Yoog chi's collection of poetical ——— 
388 4 vols... CAé-txh, specimens of elegant prose writing, by Cuo-Tsv, | wee 






























vols.  Mdn-(suin, collection of best essays. ‘vee 
— 5* Mi - ee long. tating. tstii, ditto of best poetry on the affecti eal 
U-man. Best specimens of ancient composition, oe 
Gi de da Ar Poetry of the Thong dynasty. ie. 
v Y-wai-tsdp. Poetry adapted to expression of feelings. 
* Is. g= iu Ser iso Rthong. Customs of the —— cmpire: ; 2 
42. et Sha’ Forms of petitions, letters, &e. ti eae 
AS. s san tsdp, (a new work,) customs, coremonics, letters, eo. 
a Sale Rakyat ~ A poctical book of jests. atts 
4 ee mant shi. eke of the four seasons.  —) 3 
| — Gens of, od wr tio Ho 
| — — — Directory of general knowledge. and court 
— 


—8* salaries, &o, 


Re — 


Talain manuscripts presented by 
—— Sf : — rae 
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Pasonat Avourn’s Armenian translation of Minron’s Paradise Lost, 
was presented by Mr. Jowannes AVDALL. | | . 
Mr. Hopeson, Resident in Nepél, forwarded to the Secretary several 

imens of the drawings prepared for his proposed ]llustrations of the 
teology of Nepal. 












Museum and Antiquitie, — ‘ ey 
_An elephant’s tooth, carved all over with images of Gautama, an object 
of Considerable curiosity and antiquity, procured ih a cave near Moulnmiein, 
; was presented by Captain W. Fouey. a —ã 
. Der. Waruce presented in the name wf Captain Boone, a woeden stand- 
ard taken from the Bhotia army. ¢ R69 yew? * 
(See Plat VI. fig. 4.) It is a bit of plank mounted on a staff, painted red, V 
with an image of Buddha, belligerent (?) on ode side, add « Tibetan ins¢ription —F 
* on the back, (copy of which has been sent to Mr. Csoma Kinder for transla. 
- tion. ** The Demangart R&ja always had it carried before Jjiim with great 
solemnity, and under the special keeping of a Jarge guard of honor, who how- 
— ener at the affuir of Subang-kotta — without it, and it fell into our 
» at x aie — r.. “ee 
A Burmese musical instrument was presented by Ensign Paayrr. ~ . 
A small antique Persian image, dug up by a peasant near Bushire. By 





— 


a J. Heosxece. This is depicted as fig. 3, of Plate VI. — 
_ Mr. Avpace presented three Arsakian and one Sissanian coin. 
rn La . a ed Fes AE oe 


- Literary. — — 
© Read a note from Jonannes Avpaiu, Esq. on the reverse legend of some 
—8 x the Indo-Scythic coins found by Mr. C. Masson at eaten in the. > 
red Kohistan of Kabul. ae S. 





* 


— a P : bas 
alcutta was also 








: _ A census of the Armenian population of the city of C 
* ert ted by Mr. J. Avpatu. as? "Wt irve 2 — —* 
Read ao letter from Ensign Newnonn, forwarding for presentation to 







the Society an account of the 3rd of the four Menankdbowe states 
Mak Poatvediee baron’ od Ki cw) ben fotph ng ae the 


Read a letter from Major Jasres Low, dated Province Welles * : | Dw. 










rwarding two manuscripts on Siam 


Pre 


ae eee Tye 7% — Gah alk 
4 “ey oo ie" > Ae. > 4 
J * = SR — 424 * 


"2 


J 2— —* ~ 
- — wl ? — 
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; Specimens of shells, presented by Wa. Bruce, Esq. 
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Tueso manuscripts form a part of a ma . 

* t of ss Of papers which the author had 
tb coh ab- thle years ago, with the view to giving a connécted account of Siam. 
the publications of Mr. Crawrunn and others on thot country, which satisfied 
. public curiosity then, caused him to jay them aside: the present however contain 

—* — * in or nay ——— detailed than hitherto. Mi thed 
A brief descrip ion of Masud, or Farid Shakarganj, was received from 
Munshi Monan Lau, at Déra Ghizi Khan. — 
Physjeat. . 
Captain W. Foxey ‘submitted a paper, illustrated by specimens. anda 
map of the geology of the country in the fisighbourhood of Maulmeio 
(correctly Maulamyeng.) ay 
_ it was from a cave in the limestone range on the left. bank of the Gyeng 
“Fiver, the Damatha cavern, that the elephaut’s tusk, carved with images of Buddha, 


=~ and the Pali manuscripts above mentioned, were obtained. 


A paper by B. H. Honeson, Esq. on three new species of Paradoxurus, 
found in the Nip4l valley, was submitted. > 3 c 

. A collection of 148 mounted birds, six birds’ nests with eggs, six mam.. 
milia, one reptile the head and legs of various birds, were presented 
by R. Ineuis, Es 
' These formed pa 






of the Macao museum lately abandoned. Tt had been 





proposed to transfer the whole collection to Calcutta, and as far as concentra. 
tion is benefreial, it is to be regretted that this munificent intention had Been 
abdindoned, . ~ 


A A collection of mounted birds, procured by the Curator, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. 


@e 
_ A>stuffed Alligator, preserved and presented by Dr. Evans. A small 
specimen was also exhibited to the Meeting by the same gentleman, who 
remarks-> ~ . . F 
his is a specimen of the broachosed species, common to most parts of 
India, and. the kiod ‘generally found uenting old tanks, jheels, and nallahs, 
c and that seldom attains to any very lar ize. lt measures eight feet two inclies, 
and is evidéntly nota very young animal, ) oe. 
. ae Ja comparing it with the small specimen in the glass case, which was taken 
alive 
siderable difference in the 
and also in the number o , 3— 
from the insertion of the thigh to the tip of the tail, while the smaller has 42. 


The number of carinated tubercles on the n : 





proncrtinaate length of the tails of the two auimals, 


eck varies also, but this Intter deviation — 
' may arise from difference of age or other circumstances ; they both correspond 


‘as to number and position of their teeth, the upper jaws having 36, the lower 30, 


and so disposed ns to alternate wit 
has again two perforations at the extre 
two long sharp teeth of the lower jaw, 


mity of the nose for the admission of the 


Oe aon eos Dia — of diffusing a strong musky odoor when irritated, aod 


a eat gre ye aye from twe glands opening externally, and situated on the 
inner side of the ramus of each jaw."” — * 
A skull of a Chinese, presented by Mr. W. Carn. — 

no Albatross, anda collection of shells and insects, presented by, Bae 
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from the Hooghly, it would appear to be a distinct species ; a6 1 find acen-— 
the spinous processes, the Inrge, having ouly 35 


h each other when closed : the larger animal _ 


which are not perceptible in the ¢maller— 
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decay as to adit of nothing being done to improv 
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Many here present may recollect at that time the general bad state of the 
Museum; the dark and dirty condition of the cahineta: the want of arrange- 
mentof the specimens; and the dampness of the apartments coutaining them ; 
altogether giving a deplorable proof of neglect: end few who do recollect this, will, 
l hope, be inclined to doubt that a great improvement has been effected. 

_ The first step was to divide the Museum into two distinct parts; one 
consisting of the works of art; the other of the productions of nature. The 
umerous valuable specimens of the former, being lost in the rooms below, 
a removed inte the entrance hall, staircase, and gallery, where they now 
are, aud where they are seen, as we all know, to the greatest advantage : and 
their removal allowed of the apartments they occupied being entirely devoted to 
the Natural History portion of the Muxcum. | 
. On examination, the specimens of Natural History were found, for the most 
part, in avery neglected state. In osteology, they were numerous, and some 
,of them very valuable; bat many were more or less mutilated, and the teeth of 
the skulls font: while no catalogue, nor even memorandum, of the greater 
/portion could be found, The first care was to remedy this: the broken spe- 
cimens were repaired,-so far as they could. be repaired ; and a catalogue was 
made, which includes every thing concerning them, ean be gleaned from 
the Researches, and other quarters; whether, am to thi “imens themselves, 
or the names of the donors. In making this catalognef Rome difficulty was ex- 
perienced from the want of any notices of the spetimeos ¢ and from there being 
po objects of comparison, by which to discover the species of an animal of 
which we had, perhaps, but a horn, or a single bone. . 
_. While this was going on, attention was also directed to the formation of « 
cabinet of reference to compare the fossil remains, in which the muscum is so 
_vieh, with the living congeners, of the animals to which they belonged. This 
is, in its vOry outure, a tedious and laborious work; but already there have 
» been articulated and set up, Skeletons of a monkey, weasel, cat, rat, musk-deer, 
horse, parrot, and tortoise. The rhinoceros, which was before but badly praut 
together, has been made the most of that its condition would allow ; and an 
er horse and tortoise are being prepar- 


 elephant'’s skeleton ; and tliose of anc | 
* f the greatest importance, I am anxious 


ed. . As this branch of the museum j 
fo render it as complete as possible ;Add with this view, have written to various 


individuals, likely to further our gbject, who have promised the bones. of the 

camel, wild buffaloc, large deer of various kinds, the large bullock of Upper 
edad the tapir, and the alligator; and we may expect soa to receive them. 
_ e most valuable specimens in the osteological section of the museum are, 
the skulls of the Malacca tapir; the Dugong; the Van Diemwen'’s Land tiger, 
(whose dentition has been heretofore mistaken in ull works of Natural History, 
Motel it was corrected ina paper, published last year in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, written from this very specimen;) and the jaw-bone of the 
#igantic ape shot by Capt, Coanxroor | Sumatra; a specimen unique, and 
valuable as the most lasting, and most striking remains of an apimal £0 strange, 
that did not this exist, the whole story might be looked upon as a fable. " 
» The specimens of manmalia are but few in aumber, and their condition on 
my taking charge was any thing but satisfactory. Some were ip such na siate of 
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observations during several years, wi — it 
of description and habit, *6 have — — — — —— both 
garding the birds of J — Tite Worn 
4 irds of India. I may here state, that by following this plan, the 
Cutalogue of the Museum of the Asiatic Society may be made a work of autho- 
rity, such os to do credit to the Tustitution by which it ix published. a 
The reptiles in the Museum are nomerous and valaable; but they cannot at 
present be properly displayed, owing to the want of jars. in which to place 
them. Among them are many of the rarer Indian serpents. To my friend Lieut 
Curtinr, the Society is indebted for many specimens during the past year : 
In fishes the collection is not very extensive, though it — some of 
‘the rare kinds. These also cannot be shewn, until our supply of jars and bot- 
— ae arrive from Europe. In this braneh, Lieut. Monrrionr, of the In- 
— — Mr. Saaw, of the Surveying Vessel Flora, have een the 
There was no cabinet of insects belonging to the Society. The whole of the 
specimens in this department consisted but of a few preserved in spivites ; and 
those purchased along with the Sylhet collection of shells. During the rains I 
employed my servants to collect ; and they procured what may be considered a fair 
sample of the Bengal Goleopterous and Hemipterous insects of the season, They 
consist of very many genera anid species, and in individual specimens amount to 
several hundreds innumber, The collection is purposely rich in duplicates, to al- 
low of some being placed in the cabinet of the Society ; and sent to various societies 
and scientific men. Iam also selecting for the Society's cabinet & serics of 
duplicates from my own; which, as it is the result of the labour of nine years in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, contains many specimens but rarely to be procured. 
At present our whole collection is scarcely large enough for systematic arrange- 
ment ; the specimens therefore are placed according to their locslity_and donors; 
a plan which has also the advantage of marking their geographicul distribution, 
The American land and fresh-water shells, presented by Dr. Lea, aad those 
from Sythet; together with afew specimens presented by Lieut. Hurtos, and a 
small number of marine shells, composdd;the Society's collection of shells. We 
lave also hada fewpresented during tge year; and Ihave been enabled to add 
considerably to this branch of the Musoe,i, by collecting the land, fresh-water, 
‘and morsh shells of the neighbourhood of talcutta, and by transferring duplicates 
from my own cabinet. — 
= whe? sum up this part of the report by stating, that, during the past year 
there have been added to the Society's Museum, io osteology, 19 cranta, vibe 
complete skeletons, and between three and four hundred detached bones of 
various animals; 12 specimens of mammalia; 143 mounted birds; from 30 to 
50 reptiles, and 15 fishes ; in all upwards of 500 specimens of the vertebrated 
animals = and of the invertebrata, we liave had 150 shells, several crustacea, and 
several hundred insects: that many ofthese are rare and valuable ; many 48 yet 
uodescribed, and one bird, the Urinorynchus Griseus, is all but unique. : 
To facilitate the collection of specimens for the Museum, a paper of brief 
directions for collecting and preserving them was written; this haw beea exten- 
sively cireulated. A paper on the same subject was also composed, in which wmple 
details were given; and this was published in the Journal of the Society, We 
are now ee ayaa of these ————— and we shall do so still more 
‘as the seasons for collecting come round. : 
* reference to — * I have before stated that, that of the osteologi- 
STE oer i pmeor 
mafama The catalogue of the birds is in progress; | : 
the aid Teball derive frow Mr. Smrrn’s notes, it will, I trust, be valuable whea 
completed. That of the reptiles and fishes cannot be undertaken until we have 
neans of dist ing those objects. That of the shells must be delayed 
riftion of the land and fresh water shells; by Mr. Bex- 
she nthe mean time, no want of a catalogue wil! be felt in 
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water shells to send to England, France, America, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Isic of France. I have also prepared duplicate apecimens of insects 
from my collection, to send to various scientific societies and individuals in 
England, And J have sent some specimens of birds, purchased in Calcutta, to 
a gentleman, Monsieur Viror, who is celebrated for his labours ia Taxidermy at 
the Cape. These were transmitted through Sir Cuartes D'Oveny, who had 
kindly undertaken to forward them; and I took the liberty of sending them in 
the name of the Society ; though, of course, as | was unauthorised to do so, f 
did not burthen the Society with the expence of the purchase. it has been 
proposed to Monsieur Vinort, to send African birds to our Museum io exchange, 
and Sir CHARLES has no doubt of his acceding to the proposition. Should he 
agree, the Society will perhaps give me permission to forward to him the dupli- 
eaters DOW upon the table, 
_ With reference to the financial part. Of the 50 rupees moothly for contin- 
gencies, 1 have given 40 to M. Bovcasz for his assistance ; and subsequently 
Increased his salary to 50 Compy.’s rupees, by reduciog my own from 150 Sicca 
to 150 Compy.’s rupees; by this the Socicty also is a gainer to the amount of a 
few ropees. Of the sum for contingencies, all has been expended, and about 180 in 
excess. This sum I am prepared to refund, should it be thought proper for 
“me to doso. | P ug * — 
It was stipulated, that I should give up my Occupation as Editor of the 
Todia Journal of Medical Science; and that I should rent a house near the 
| Society's, if procurable, or entertain the means of daily attendance. I gave up 
the Editorship of the Journal on the publication of the number following my 
appointment. But with regard to the house, [ found insurmountable difficulties 
inthe way; none being procurable but the one immediately opposite, and that 
atarent fay exceeding my means to pay. 1 had recourse, therefore, to the 
alternative, and my attendance has been regular, always once, and generally 
twice, a day. 
| \ With reference to the present year, aes my appointment be renewed,) I do 
not anticipate the expences will equalthose of the past; the cabinets, being 
| now nearly complete, | propose to Tepes. Ornithological and Conchological 
* catalogues, and to arrange the fishes, rep les, and insects, With Mr. Prainsep's 
* sid too, the fossil remains will be exatitned and the new ones described. While 
eecnerally, the new specimens in varjous departments of the science will be pre- 
pared and arranged in the Museum, as they come in, We have reason to believe 
these will be very numerous. | G23 | 
a! Such have been the labours of the past year, and what I propose for the 
: present. [ could have wished to have done more, particularly in completing 
the catalogues; but the difficulties in arranging a coyjection of Natural History 
§ _ from the beginniog, are greater than any one not conversant with them can 
: -§magine. In all departments there was here mach to be done; and of some 
there was not o vestige when I took charge. gThe Museum will now, I 
trust, go on thriving, and be worthy the name of the Society to which it 
belongs. Its establishment, as a focus into which may be collected the natural 
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our predecessors have accomplished with ability and success; itis our’s to perform 

the rest. And safely may we prognosticate, that, under those who “eg direct 

its proceedings, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, will, not only fully uphold the 

* Feputation it has so well merited, by inquiries into whatever is performed by 

— * —— also maintain it, and incresse it, by researches into the productions 
nature. ) 


—J4 J.T. Pearson, Curator, Museu j ‘ 
Cateutta, 1st May, 1836. — — 


Resoived, that the Report be adopted and presented at the next Meeting, 
and the excess of expenditure for contingencies above the sum noted on 
the 6th May, 1835, (about 200 rupees) be recommended to be sanctioned. 
Resolved further, that the Committee are highly pleased with the ar. 
rangements adopted by Dr. Pearson in the Museum, and with the pro- 
gress it tins made under his supervision ; and they have no hesitation in 
recommending to the Society a continuation of the same system which hus 
proved so beneficial and effective during the experimental year. 
._ The Treasurer, Babu Ram Comct Sen, having laid before the Committee 
a statement of the funds of the Society, and an estimate of the calls on 
them during the ensuing year. 
Balance of Cash, ........ 


“es eeee ee © * © © 1,32 
Goverament laper, .... 7,5 


25 1&5 9 
US ee ee eT ae 08 oO O 
Te — — — 18,825 15 9 
; Numer of Subscribing Members, 92x64 —per an. 5,858 0 0 
Estimated Receipts. 








— SBalanceiof Cashiers ssi bed... irastevsiscceine, 2,325 Lh, 9 
Estimated Collections, ..........-<«sess-+-- 5,600 0 0 * 
Interest on Paper, .. 2.0.6 00 eee tee ce ee tes 875 0 6 
a Reicd * Income, — — 7600 15 9 


Estimated Charges, 

~~ Establishment and Charges, ...4@......2. 2,875 
Cabinets for fossils, &c. (ordered¥4........ 310 

- Journal Subscription, .......--. Siete. oo 1,200 
Repairs af the House, .. 20 ss- eee eee wees 200 
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Printing 20th Volume, .......5.....:.... 3,000 
One month Curator's salary duc,........%- 200 — 
Excess on Contingent Bills of do. say,...... 200 | , 
* rts are Total Charge, 7,985 -0 O 


“ _* Add Money advanced by the Secretary for } 186 15 10 
; te ‘ ‘Cabinets, Xc,, 
a’ “2° ’ : 1 ' * 8471 15 10 
ate ian an a then? . “ 
©” Deficiency of the ensuing year, ....-...-.-- 67 OF 1 
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«Resolved, that wpon the above view of the means of the Society, it does 
' not seem ible to provide for the payment of 200 rupees per mensem, 

or the support of a Curator's establishment during the ensuing year, 
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trusting that some expedient may be devised for upholding the Museum, 
which they do not think it will be possible to maintain in a state of effici- 
ency without having « paid Curator. | 
, ‘Enwarp Ryars, 
Chairman. 
Asiatic Society's Fiooms, } 
April 29, 1836. 


— — — — — — — — — 


all, — — —— — — 





XL.—Miscellaneous. 


1.—Postscript to the Account of the wild Goat of Neil, printed in the Sept, 
No. of the Journal, page 490. By B. H. Hopason, Fag. 


Carefully as [ thonght my account of the wild goat of Nepal, recently 
published by you, was executed, I find that there is one material error in 
it, viz. the statement that the species has only two teats or mammm. A 
recent dissection of « fine male led to the notice of the fact Hhat there are 
four teats, which fact was confirmed by the examination of two live fe- 
males, There can, therefore, be no quéstion that this species of woat hus 
four teats: and the cipcumstance is so remarkable, that L propose to sub- 
stitute the name Quadrimammis or four-teated, for the popnlar name of 
Jhdéral, under which I deseribed it, Deer are distinguished by four teats, 
goats and sheep, heretofore, by two; the intermediate genus antilope, by four 
or two, inthe several species. Capra Quadrimammis vel Jharal, by its four 
teats, offers a singular and unique approximation (inthis genus) to Cervus ; 
and another proof that the infinite variety of nature cannot be designated 
by our artificial signs and peremptory divisions. Antilope, Capra, and 
Ovis, how shall we contradistinguish them? Solid-cored horns, in the 
first, is no unerring mark: and now have a species of the second, atid 
a bearilless species too, — congeners to ally himself with 


Cervas, quoad the number of mArnityy a2 Mh, Fe f 





2.—iVotice of the Basifosnurus, a new marine fossil Satirian, discovered in 
J— America, By H. Prnpiscrox, Esq. 2 de 


_.The discovery of this most gigantic fossil species is due to Judge Brer 
of Arkansas, by whom, in 1834, the first fossil vertebra was found in the 
marly banks of the Washita river, in the Arkapsas territory. In the 
latter end of the year, more vertebrw, fragments of the lower jaw, &c. 
were discovered in Alabama, about 30 miles north-west of Chuirborne; 
another portion of jaw, with several teeth ; an os humeri, several immense. 





vertebr ; numerous fractured ribs ; a molar tooth ; the extremity of a. 


tib portion of the shoulder, pelvis, &c. &c. were now fou 
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meriting thus most fully the name Basilosaurus ;. which our honorar 
member, Dr. Harvan, Professor of Comparative anatomy to the Philadel 
phia M useum, has bestowed upon it. In the ‘l'ransactions of the Geologie. 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, which I have placed upon the table for the 
pansion of i ale ieee to sending it up to Dr. Fareorer, is a 
etiiied paper by Dr. Flan can, and two benutifu ites, ji t i 
epenae dincoseey. 7 enutiful plates, illustrating this 


H. P. 


— — —— 


3.—The Balloon. 


_ We should not be exercising due vigilance as editor of a scientific 
journal, were we to omit recording the first ascent of a balloon from the 
Plains of Bengalon the 21st of the past month {March.) M. Ronenrson, 
the aeronaut, a Frenchman, who had made sixteen previous ascents in 
various parts of Rurope, came expressly to India for the purpose of asto- 
nishing the natives with the novel tomasha of a human being wafted out of 
sight into ethereal space in his fairy car: and such competition is said to 
have prevailed at Paris*, for the glory of being the first, that M. Rosear- 
soN was fain to hurry hither before the*balloon itself was ready. The 
bad success of his attempt may be partly attributed to the imperfect 
manner in which this indispensable article was supplied here. 

The local and pecuniary arrangements seem to have been very ill judged; 
the selection of a spot of difficult access, at the. further end of Garden 
Reach, tended only to prevent those who had supecribed from attending ; 
choking the only land road, and the river, with non-paying visitors, who 
expended, what would have amply remunerated the aeronaut® in convey- 
ances thither! ‘The distillation of the gas was effective, and the balloon 
rose well, but ere it had attained a mile of height, it was seen to return so 
sanity earthward, that great ap-cehensions were entertained for the 
traveller’s neck. It appeared to, that when M. Roserrson entered 
the cur, und attached the valve-stri to the netting, the valve was pulled 
open, thus enabling the gas te es Poe freely from the first ; for the silk was 
found quite sound at its retiPn. “Ihe aeronant himself talked of a sudden 
collapse of the balloon from condensation of the gas; but this was a 
deception: when it began to fall rapidly, the resistance of the air below 
pressed up the slack of the balloon like an umbrella, and aided in driv- 
ing out the gas from the open yalve above ; in fact, the car was supported 
in its descent as by a parachute, and could not consequently quicken its 
pace to any dangerous extent. : , 

- The experience of suck an accident should very much aid to increase the 
confidence of the aeronaut ; for it is plain that with a little contrivance the 
balloon may in all cases be made to act as a parachute on the loss of its 


ous contents, We trust the next ascent will be made under more auspi- 
cious circumstances, and we hope that it may be possible to turn it to some 
small use in a scieritific point of view, by ascertuining at least the decre- 
ment of heat and moisture at increasing altitudes, as well as the height of 
the reverse current of the upper atmosphere. | 


4 


(This notice could dot fad a place last monvth.—Mr. Ronenrson bas since 
pir alah Se the more cheering prospects of an ascent at Lucknow,) 

Vest el SH Pere | 

ded spetieoairied and durable scheme for recgaling us with 
cheap rate. Having noticed at length the first ice cargo, 
essary to recur to the subject ;- — — eng 
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Meteorological Keyister, kept at the Assay Office, Caleutta, for the Month of April, 1836. 
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1.—Johéle and its former Dependencies of Jompiéle Gominchi. By Lieut. 
Newso.up, A. D.C. to Brigr. General WiLson; O-8: 


Johéle. Of Johéle, the third of the four Menangkabowe states, still 
less is known than of Rumbdwe and Sungie Ujong. 

An Englishman of the name of Gray, (whose information is to be 
taken, however, with caution,) is said to have been the only European 
who has penetrated into the interior of this state. He passed through 
part of it in 1827, on his return to, ‘alacca from Pahang, whither he 
bad performed a journey overlana” Necross the peninsula; to barter 
opium for the gold dust of the latter } Piace. 

His route lay through Nanning, part of Rumbéwe, Srimendnti, 
Jampile, Ulu Seruting, Ulu Braugh, and Ulu Pahang. The journey was 
performed in 14 days. 

_ From Tabu, in Naning, to Jompéle, he was four days passing over 

mount Lanjut, to the villages of Gadang and Tanjong; over mounts 

Miko, Pabi, and Painting Pahat, through the villages of Passir, Jiino, 

and Pila, in Srimendati; and from Pila to Jompéle, ‘* one day’s 
yar: — — 

Mr. Gray. describes the country he passed through, to have been 
in a state of high cultivation, particularly at Aiko, and in the vales of 
Punting Pahat, Jiino, and Passir. 

“He observes” that the paddy at Miko is preferable to that of Malacca, 
and. that: it is supposed by the people that the ground there is better 
for cultivation, © one — of seed never producing less than a hun- 
dred-fald. $22 2 


_« = - 


produce of "mount Miko i is sapan wood, dammer, and canes of 
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jectures, to be about 90 miles distant from Malacca. Pahang is esti- 
mated at 300 miles distance from Jompdle. From Jompdéle to Pahang 
the journey is by boat down the river Seru¢ing to the large lake of. 
Braugh, called Tassek Braugh; which is said by Mr. Gray to be 
nearly fifty miles in circumference, and is formed by the flow of water 
from the neighbouring mountains. 

If this account be correct, the lake BraugA exceeds in dimensions 
the recently discovered inland lakes in Sumatra. 

The natives, however, have described this lake to me to be of much 
less extent; narrow but long. Its communication with the Pahang 
river, which empties into the China sea, is by a river called the 
Braugh. | 

Regarding the navigation of these rivers, Mr. Gray observes: “‘ In 
some parts of the Serwting and Braugh, a brig might go up, and in 
other parts, nothing but a small boat; on account of the water bemg 
above the fallen trees, so that the boat must be lifted hefore it can 
proceed, on account of the overflowing banks of the river.’ 

_ The Pahang.river, from the place where it receives the waters of 
the Braugh, down to the town of Pahang, is wide and deep. These 
streams are deepest in the months of November, December, and Janu- 
ary. From the month of March to that of August, Mr. Gray was 
informed, that it is impossible ta, proceed from the Seruting river to 
Pahang, on account of the paffty of water. The general depth of 
these rivers, in January, he ascefzained to be between 40 and 60 feet ; 
but on his return in February, he found their depth diminished by one-. 
half. 

There are afew villages on the banks of these rivers, but faiths 
most part they are covered with lofty forests, tenanted by the rhino- . 
cerous, tapir, tiger, elephant, and scarcely more civilized Jacoon. | 

Mr. Gray met with great kindness and hospitality from the inha- 
bitants of the different estates through which he passed. He fell, 
however, a sacrifice to his exertions, dying of jungle fever, contracted 
during the journey, twenty-five days after his return to Malacca. | 

Boundaries.—Johdle is bounded on the north by Ulé Pahang and part 
of Rumbdwe : to the south by part of Naning and Miar or Segdmet : to <> 
A the east by Segdmet, and to the west by Srimendnti and part of Rumbéwe. 
ar The boundaries with Malacca are from Bukit Puttiis to Battang M alacca, 
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With Segdmet and Miar, its boundaries are Murbdéwe sa rdtiés (the 
Hundred Marbéwe trees) and Bankéng Chéndéng; with Rumbéwe, Bukit 
Pati; and with Srimendnti, Biikit Péia. 

Population, &c.—The population of Johéle is estimated at 2,080 
inhabitants. The principal villages are Nuri, Londong, Tney, Taman, 
and Sennong. 

Johéle is governed by a Panghtili and Ampat Siiki. ‘The former, 
like his brother chief of Sungie Ujéng, is elected by the Sékis, and by 
the Batin di ablas, or twelve heads of the Jacoons. 

The name of the present Panghild is Anu Bexar, or BANCRHITA, 
and his title Johan Lélah Percdsseh ; he resides at Nuri, is an inte'li- 
gent looking person ; plain, simple, and collected in manner, and much 
respected by his people. 

The tribes are those of Bododnda, Sa Meldéngan, Tiga, Battu, and 

| Minkel. | 

Srimendnti and Jompdéle, were formerly considered dependencies of 
Johéle, but now assert their independence, as also does Gominchi. The 
Panghali, Leesye, ofthe latter place died lately, andhis brother Mauam- 
meD Karr succeeded him. Pdéndok Passir, a small state under the 
influence of Srimendanti, was also a dependency of Johdle, and is ruled 


by a petty Panghdlé of its own. 


Besides the usual rights of reverue, the Pangh&éla of Johdle levies 
ten per cent. on the produce of ti tin mines, together with a tax on 
the gold of Gominchi, which will be{"ortly alluded to. 
 Trade.——The trade:of JoAdle consists chiefly in gold dust; 20 catties 
of which are said to be produced annually. Tin, about 300 piculs. Fruits, 
-ratans, jaggery, and fowls are brought in considerable quantities down 
to Malacca. 

_Jompéle—Jompéle was anciently a dependancy of Johdle, but is now 
-nominally governed by Raja Autanc, a son of the third Menangka- 
_béwe prince, Raja Ham. The Panghalé and Ampat Siku exercise 
almost independent sway. 

The name of the present PangAdlaé is Hassain ; the tribes are those 
of Bédoanda, Sa Meléngan, Anék Malacca, and Tiga Buttu, 

_. Jompéle is in the high road of the Pahang traders travelling across 
the peninsula to Malacca; it is situated on a small river of the same 
name, which flows into the Muar river, fone of the largest streams on 
the western coast of the peninsula,) by which it has communication 
with the Straits of “Malacca. By the rivers Seruting and Braugh, an 
easy intercourse from November or October to February is kept up 
-with Pahang and the eastern coast. The Raja here levies a duty on 
the opium, tobacco, cloths, iron utensils, salt, &c. passing through 
fs BS he Wy. 
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Jompdéleto Pahang, as wellas on the gold dust and silk cloths of Pahan 
retursing to Malacca. 

Jompéle produces a considerable quantity of tin, sapan wood, rice, 
dammer, ratans, and a little gold, which is sent down the Miar river 
to Malacca (eight days pull), and also to Pahang. 

The population of Jompéle is estimated at 2,000; it is divided into 
three Miikims ; viz. those of Limfajon, Turtntong, and Qualla Lenney- 

Gold.—The following account of the gold mines at Chimendros, with 
the exception of the part relative to the assaying of the metal, which is 
from personal observation, is almost entirely drawn from native 
information. 

Biikit Chimendros is a hill situated in Gominchi, a territory subject 
to the Panghild of Johéle, and bordering on the eastern frontier of 
Naning. It is covered and surrounded by an uninhabited forest of 
great extent, intersected by numerous rivulets, which derive their source 
from the hill. i 

Veins of quartzose rock run over it at various depths (generally 
from 12 to 20 feet) below the surface, forming the matrix in which* 
the gold is found in small broken streaks. 

__ The rock is enclosed in a bed of a sort of white clay, indurated more 
or less, termed Ndpal. 

The method pursued by Chinese and Malays for separating the 
metal from its matrix resembles that adopted by the Hungarian 
miners, with this exception, that the process of amalgamation is not 
practised by the former for this purpose. The Kling assayers of gold, 
however, avail themselves of it in their vocation, as will presently 
appear. eat Soe 

The Malay miners, as soon as the precise spot and minute have 
been determined by their diviners, Pdwangs, or other charlatans 
supposed to be skilled in discovering the hidden treasures of the earth, 
commence clearing the ground of trees, brushwood, &c. and then 
proceed to remove the roots and vegetable soil by means of Biliongs 
and Chonkoles, (the Malayan adze and spade,) until the bed of Nédpal 
as laid bare. These implements are now put aside, and a heavy 
sort of iron crow-bar, (Perjong/ is had recourse to. Lae et 
‘The first layer of Napa? is soft und whitish; the second has aed. 


__ dish tint. The last is a black incrustation resembling brick in hard- 





Pag grea 
_ hess, and hence called by the natives Tambiker Quali ; this is common! 
"two fingers’ breadth, in thickness, and being removed, discovers the 


* A specimen of this rock, in which a small eS — 
ath ani * —— portion of is im . 
rather disseminated, has been forwarded to the Society, — — * 
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? white vein of rock, the matrix of the gold, and termed the Reting. It 
is generally between three and four feet in diameter: underneath lies 
a bed of whitish earth, below which gold is never found. 

The next process is that of breaking up the Beting, for which pur- 
pose the Perjong is employed. From the extreme hardness of the 
rock this is a very laborious and tedious task. The coarse pieces are 
then pounded in a sort of large mortar cut from the quartz rock. The 
pulverized stone is then passed through sieves (Kisye) of ratan, and 
carried in small baskets to a running stream, where the smaller stony 

; particles are washed away, while the gold dust, with the grosser pieces, 
sink to the bottom of the conical vessel in which it is subjected to the 

, action of the stream. 

— The refuse is picked out, and the gold dust again carefully washed 
and collected in a cocoanut shell or leaf of the Pallas tree, und con- 
veyed to the Bongsal, where it is dried by means of a red hot piece of 
charcoal being repeatedly passed over its surface. After the adherent 
finer particles of the sand have been removed, it is weighed into 
quantities, generally of one fael each, which are carefully folded up in 
small pieces of cloth. 

k __ These packets constitute the Bunkals of commerce. 

In Sumatra, according to Marspen, the parcels or Bulses, in which 
the gold is packed up, are formed of the integument that covers the 
heart of the buffaloe. 

The Bunkals are, as in Sumatra, frequently used as currency instead 
of coin. 

The weights* for gold formerly used as Chimendros and Taon (a 
place about half a day’s journey thence) are as follow : 


2 small shgas (Sdga xechil) = 1 large shga (sdéga beshr). 
- 8 Saga besdr, eeeseeseeseses = 1 Maiam. 
— 16 Muaiams, ............ = 1 Tael or Bunkal. - 
= 20 Taels, “+ * © 8 ee Hee ee eH = 1 Cattic. 


The S&ga is a sort of small scarlet pea with a black spot, the 
“eis Maculatus. a. 
‘Besides Chimendros and Taon, I have not heard of any place on the 
“peninsula where gold is obtained from the solid rock. On Sumatra 
it is frequently found in this state. ; 
: ' The gold dust at Pahang and Jellye is procured in the same manner 
= as that in the mines at the foot of Mount Opiir, already described in a 
paper published in this Journal; (vol. ii. paye 497.) Mrs 198" 
» The mines at Reccan are estimated to produce annually about 20 
‘catties of gold dust. 


| — —⏑ ss 
—— an : © At Malacca 10 Sdga besdr or 4 Képongs ———— 
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The Panghilé of Gominchi first levied a tenth on the produce of 
these mines, but in consequence of large quantities of gold dust being 
secretly carried off, before the tenth had been levied, he substituted a 
sort of poll tax, amounting to a maiam of gold per annum, from each 
person working at the mines. 

The Panghali of Johdle is in the habit of sending five or six buffaloes 
a year to the mines, receiving for every head of cattle two taels of gold. 

These heavy drawbacks have caused the mines to become unpro- 
fitable to the speculators, and almost deserted. The former of these 
imposts, I believe, could readily be endured ; but the latter ad fiditum 
sort of exaction destroys all hope of reasonable profit. 

The following is an estimnte of the various degrees of purity of 
gold dust, produce of the peninsula. It will be necessary to premise, 
that métd, is a term denoting the degrees of fineness for gold, of 
which there are 10, as fixed by the native assayers. Gold of 10 mata 
is equal therefore to gold of 24 carats: gold not reaching eight mutG& 
is called mas mida, or young gold; and gold from eight to 10 mit, mas 
taah, or old gold. 

: Gold of Reccan, ..cccesesccecevecee§ Sk mute 


aa . Mofut Ophir, oe ee eee eee ee ee ew ee oe 94 * 
Chimendros and 94 
Taon, sree eet @eeeeec ee ee ee * 
Pahang, 
Jellye, 
— — — 4+ * 
Calantan, 


From Calantan gold of 10 mété is sometimes obtained: 

. The assayers of gold are generally Chuliahs or Klings, who acquire 
by constant practice the power of determining to the fraction of a 
mitdi the purity of any specimen of gold dust brought from the east- 
ward*. As they would be perhaps liable to imposition were this the 
only trial they subjected the metal to, they have recourse to the 
Battu wjf or touchstone. This is a roughish black stone, apparently 
basalt, brgaght from continental India, and generally set in a small 
frame of b or brass. 
ye The assaying needles are generally from 20 to 24 in number, ranged 
9m a string, and alloyed in known proportions of copper and silver, 

marked on the surface, from three to 9} midta. ‘The needle and gold 
___ to. be. assayed are rubbed on the touchstone in parallel streaks, i n th 
usual manner; a lump of the adhesive wax. called Lilin Bases ie 
‘applied to the surface of the touch-stone, which brings off the two thin 


















lamina of gold. PBS 2a — — — — 
‘The natives are, I believe, totally ignorant of the’esda —— — 
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The difference between the two being more visible on the wax 
(which is coloured black for this purpose with a fine charcoal made 
from the plantain leaf) than on the stone. This is the reason the 
native assayers give for the removal of the streaks of gold from the 
stone to the wax, thouch to me no difference was perceptible : possibly 

the following may afford another clue to the practice of the natives in 
this particular. 

In this wax the impressions of the gold, which would be lost on 
the stone, go on accumulating; a ball of it, which my native inform- 
ant had used for the last 30 years, he supposed to contain above two 
taels of gold. 

The metal is separated from the wax by means of heat applied erh- 
dually, in such proportions as barely to cause the wax to,pass off in 
the form of smoke: the residuum is then subjected to the process of 
amalgamation. Half of the gold thus obtained is dedicated in alms to 
the poor, or on religious offerings, at the shrine of some favorite Saint 
or Wali; generally to that of Miran Sahib at Nagore. 

The calculation of a Malay, long employed in the mines at Chimen- 
dros, makes the average quantity of gold produced from 40 lbs. of the 
pulverized stone, 24 grains of pure metal. Lumps of ‘virgin gold, 
weighing from five to six tae/s, have been found in the alluvial soil here 
and at ZJaon. In Jellye, a mass weighing upwards of a cattie has been 
discovered; this will appear trifling if placed in comparison with that 
which Reaumur mentions as having been shewn to the Royal Academy 
at Paris, weighing 448 oz. Hevms affirms that when one of the highest 
mountains of Paraguay fell down, about 50 years ago, there were disco- 
vered in it pieces of gold weighing from two to fifty pounds each. 


a feel of Johdle, dated A. H. 1216. 
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ll.—Jnterpretation of the Tibetan Inscription on a Bhotian Banner, 
taken in Assam, and presented to the Asiatic Society by Captain 
Boers. By M. Arexanper Csoma KGrds1. [See Pl. VI. jig. 3-] 


[in a letter to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society; see also Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society, 4th May, 1856.) 


_ According to the request conveyed in your letter of the 30th April, 
I have translated the piece of magical superstition which you have 
faithfully transcribed from the Bhotian board. With exception of the 
salutation at the beginning and the conclusion, and a few terms in the 
middle, the whole is in the Tibetan language. The purport of it, as 
will be evident from the tenor of the translation, is, to obtain the 
favour and protection of several inferior divinities, to increase the 
prosperity, &c. of the person and family for whom the ceremony 
was performed, and this magical piece was erected or set up. 

It may be that the flag-staff, with the wooden board containing 
this inscription, was carried before the Tibetan chief in his march, and 
s0 used as an ensign in war; but it is more probable that it belonged 
originally to the house top or terrace of the prince in Bhotan: for 
the houses of great personages in that country are generally decorated 
with such ensigns of victory at the four corners of the terraced roof. 
They are called in Tibetan ay HAA rgyal mtshan (ensign of victory), 
and always contain inscriptions of similar purport with this. 

In regard to the orthography of the piece, it frequently oceurs in 
Tibetan writings and books, that the vowel signs are removed from 
their proper places, on account of the dependent letters of the line 
above; several cases of this occur in your transcript. The intersylla- /~ 
bic points at the end of a line are generally also omitted, except with , 
the conjunction 5&" which will also be remarked here. I have made 
a copy in Roman characters, and have also endeavoured to niakea lite- 
ral translation : the words in Italics I cannot properly interpret. 

Om svasti, peemegnoed by the Tibetians om soti, is rendered by them 


in their language Ww" qs Qaqy ars om bdé-legs-su gyur-chig : 
*“ Oh may it please, may it be prosperous.” 


Enscription on the back of the wooden Board (fig. 3. Pl. VI) 
wen weg ON PAas: aay |y5c" 
ae sana cqe-qa: mag’ yx dy 


av ay ge Zaye Vaviay = mS" Qmex 
is eg meet — 
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“a Aaa wy & Yaw 294" ¥ as: 94° 5m: 
Pay aha: qr Yer many Kary qo 
BY ALS Ha yin ay S asa 
BUYS Wea NaN aan ss: ays 
SQ wa Q larga Amy yo ya ga 
#85" By Sa ON | anya aya y 
a WAA'B AVA B g*"84" YQ" 254) 
rd — awn ng qaaryd 2c: OVS 2 
SHAHN SNA SqQIL: yr Aaa as 
qa sc" vB 4 ‘aya aN’ BGs 
| eae QQayyx aey xs aNar 
OW aa Wa we arg 
weed = MV A AW [ 
— — — WAHT gy TT *4 
Om svasti Lha Srin sdé drgyad thams-chad dang 
lo gla zhag dus ts’hés-la dvang vahi gzah skar ts'hés 
* Tha sa édag Alu rigs sogs drégs-pa gtso Akhor 
khyab-mjug (for Ajug) Rehula (for Rahula) ki-kang (for kaiikar) Badoss dos 
mts'han 
ma pi-ling &hra ts*ha sogs gnyan-po Adré Srin dang 
phyogs mts'hams steng hog gnas-pa rnams dang 
khyad-par-du nyi-ma dé-ring gang-la rgyG vabi sa ddag 
Snang srid Ilha srin sogs thams-chad srid-pa 
Huhi phyag rgya Adi-la ftos-shig, Snang srid tha srin 
Sdé érgyad khed rnams-kyis, Thub-pahi dstan. “pa 
da rab-td dad-pahi rgyu sbyor sbyin-puhi édag 
po Akhor dang échas-pahbi ts'’hé dang ésod . 
natus dpal dang Abyor-pa thams-chad 
zla-va yar-gyi fo /tar gong-nas gong-du 
Aphel-zhing rgyas-par mdzad-du gsol.— 
Om akani nékani abhila man'dala 
Mantrayé 2— Sarva maigalam. 


— — Translation. 
"Oye divinities! all hail !—(Ye) all the eight classes of the divine 
sas) ; o ye gods, regents of the planets, constella- 


“3 — 
tions (in $e ‘path of the the moon), and of the lunar days, having your 


ae 70 ‘For gsm). | 2 Yor gx. 2 For AVAIL. 
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ars continued by eminent numismatolopists, with a degree of ‘8 1c 
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influence upon the year, the lunation (or lunar month), and the dif- 
ferent seasons or periods; ye possessors of the earth or land (land- 
proprietors), all the eight kinds of the Nagas (Hydras), &e. Ye power- 
ful chiefs and attendants, Visanu RAuuna, and the menial (instra- 
mental cause) Vis’hti; ve goddesses (or nymphs) pi-ling-khraa ts-"ha, 


-&e.; ye fierce inferior imps, who dwell in (or towards) the cardinal, 


intermediate, zenith and nadir points (or in the ten corners of the 
world); and especially ye divine imps, &c. who are rulers of those 
regions, wherein the sun this day is moving; ye all look on this emblem 
(seal, image, or signed writ, &c.) of Hu, the regent or rovernor, (or 
set up, or erected by Hu.) Ye divine eight principal imps (Rakshasas), 
rulers of the world (or keepers of light), I beseech you, that you will 
make that this patron, the bestower of charitable gifts, for obtaining 


the fruit of his works and actions, who is very faithful to the doctrine 


of the Muni (SHAKYA), may together with his houschold or family, 
increase more and, more, and abound in life, fortune, (prosperity,) 


‘honour, and in all his substance or wealth, like the increasing face of 


the moon. Om akani nékani abhila mandala, mantryé, Sudha; Sarva 
mangalam., : 
Tettelia, 9th May, 1836. A. C. Konéer, 


AIlI.—WNofe on some of the Indo-Scythic Coins Sound by Mr. C. Masson 
at Beghrdm, in the Kohistdn of Kibul. By Jouannns Avpate, Esq. 
M. A. S. — 

[Read at the meeting of the 6th May. ] 
The results of the valuable researches of Mr. C. Masson, Dr. 

Martin Honiosenrcsn, Lieutenant Burnes, the late Dr. GERarp, and 

Kuskimat Aus, in the vast field of the numismatology of ancient 


Bacetria and other parts of India, must have excited a deep interest 


among the autiquaries of Europe. It must also be highly gratifying 
to the lovers of this i tant sci : rie — 

to important science on this part of the globe, to 
observe the unabated zeal and assiduity with which these resear — 






exceeding their most sanguine expectations. 


; 5 of the Indo-Scythie coins, discovered by Mr. Cc. Masson’ at 


_ Begbram, in the Kohistan of Kabul, and described in the 28th number 
et oe eee 


*. 


SS 


legend Nanaia, has, it appears, attracted much attention. He is 


persuaded to think it to be identical with Bibi Nanni, or “ the Lady 


Nanni,” a name given by the Muhammedans to the numer: shrines 
br Zidrdts, as he calls them, found in those regions of. Asia. The 
S168 a> L 
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Hindus also seem to attach to them a peculiar sanctity, claiming in 
the Bibi Nanni, a personation of their favourite goddess, Pdrbati. 
These are all, however, mere conjectures, the real meaning of the 
Greek legend remaining yet to be explained. 

In a subsequent number* of the Journal of our Society, a far differ- 
ent explanation of the Greek legend is given by its indefatigable 
Editor, which is, perhaps, a near approximation to its true meaning. 
There the goddess Nawata is represented to bear a close analogy, in 
name and character, to the Aanaitis of the Greek, and Anahid of the 
Persian, mythology. This hypothesis is based upon the authority of 
STraso, quoted by Colonel Witrorp. A goddess called by the 
former ANA1A, is considered by the latter to be equivalent to the 
Sanscrit dndyasd devi. But, how far the deity, recognised under the 
one or the other appellation, can be supposed to be identical with 
NaANAIA, remains yet to be ascertained. 

Anahid was the tutelary goddess of Armenia, during its continuance 

in the darkness of idolatry. She is also known in our mythological 
works by the names of Artemis and Aphrodite, being supposed to have 

sprang from the froth of the sea, and descended from Zqus, Aramazd 

or Jupiter. Anahid or Anaid is considered by us to be identical with 
_the planet Venus, and the letters composing it being inverted, it reads 
“er Diana, which is equivalent to Artemis, by which name the goddess of 
_ hunting is. invariably designated throughout all the Armenian books 
~~ treating of the ancient mythology of our country. * 

The word Nanata, or Nanea distinctly occurs in the second book 
of the Maccabees: * For, when the leader was come into Persia, and 
‘the army with him that seemed invincible, they were slain in the 
temple of Nanaa, by the deceit of Nanaa’s priestsf.“ It was in the 
com) ass of the temple of this goddess, that Awrrocuus the Great was 
“put to death. She is also called [Ltwbbw, ANATLA, or ieee Naneas, 
the genitive of which, according to the Greek termination, is written 
——— Nanea. It has its derivation from the Persian language, 


literally meaning maternal or motherly. ‘To the honor of NANatAa, 
or Nanea, many temples were raised in Armenia, the most magnificent 
at: hich, according to the authority of (L_qu[Futgby ow AGATHANGELUS, 
— Sap a village called (Q4,% Thiln, situated in Upper Armenia. 
‘This idolatrous temple was razed to the ground by Surxs Guecor 
Lusavonicn ‘ and a splendid church erected in its stead. Yjecpat 
ecbere Bunmenpucd 5 wighed f2pb bh yrakh united LouSmulad ahse- 
Journal of the Asiatic Society for September, 1834. 
N Book of the Maccabees, chap. i., v. 15. 
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b wtEDL AL qubyfe’ pbeg hy af soso, fit » & qauG pt a qupe [Pt Derfpbay 2 
fre whip pig ghee Gaayy' yushhaye whgubh ph - pug hfe qqwhlwhul 
Me Skwth * punk pb be oe) » — fap) wiwhh . & qpwuds Ephnwg St Stupyt 
ane dogafkw, "fh take of wqmnme Gbbyk geal (LG Gazhb- wh 7 Gogh 
bultgkepd ;* “Saint Grecory and the king (Tiripares) broke down 
the golden images of the Anahitic deity, and reduced the temple to 
utter ruin, having divested it of the gold and silver belonging to it. 
Thence they crossed the river Goyle, and demolished the Nanaiatic 
temple, dedicated to the daughter of Aramazd, in the village of Thiln. 
The treasure contained in these two temples being collected, were 
appropriated to the sacred purposes of the church of God, to whom 








the spots were also consecrated,” 
By the authority of this ancient historian, a philosophical inquirer 


will be convinced of the similarity of the characters of Anarris and 
Nanas, and of the difference of their names. It is true that they 
were both the dauglrters of Zevs or ARAmszp ; but an identity of their 
persons cannot be inferred from this relative circumstance. The 
progeny of the father of the gods is supposed to be nearly as numer- 
ous as the offspring of the late lascivious monarch of Persia, and it is 
highly probable that Anaitis or Anaid, and Nanaia or Nanea were 
distinct deities. This probability is borne out by the fact of there : 
having existed in Armenia two distinct temples, in which these two 

goddesses were respectively worshipped by our pagan ancestors, 


under distinct appellations. 





* This is an extract from the historical work of AGATHANGELUS, who is the 
oldest Armenian historian, being Secretary to the king Timmpares, and baving 
flourished in Armenia in the beginning of the fourth century, Anahitic is 
a literal translation of (Lt—Semu§uh» and Nanaiatic is exactly rendered for 
—— — both used in the text adjectively. The derivative particle ‘esi: 
attached to [LtwShm and and ‘yobbas is equivalent to the eae particle ties for 
example, Asia, Asiatic, Ganges, "Gangetic, &e. rec 
es: yre.—Mr. AVDALE was not aware that Dr. Swiney und pointed out the: 
idence of NAXAIA with the Nanea of Maccabees. This fact 1 added to— 
s faper among the addenda of 1834. The name 1 afterwards und in. 
ox's Biblioth®que Orientale, (folio edition,) so that the identity that I 


to eee: with the dnahid io mis of Persia, and the 4 
ORD, was then considered to be _ perfectly established. >. 
oy ree 


A e | 

, at Bamydn, starring 65: the same deity. Th. Plate VI. of April. numbe 

—5 Slapped cbaracters ‘is givens, mt ea acy jet t te — 
— letters. — iD. mirada uate ony, 4 oon ‘be * of 
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IV.—Notes on the Geology, &¢. of the Country’ in the Neighbourhood of 
Maulamyeng (vale. Moulmein). By Capt. W. Fousy. 
[Submitted at the meeting of the 6th May.] 

The town of Maulamyeng is situated on the left bank of the Martaban 
river, the channel by which the Than-lweng, Gyeng, and Aftayen dis- 
charge themselves into the sea. Properly speaking, Maulamyeng 
mny be said to mark the junction of these three rivers, as the N. E. 
extremity of the town approaches to within a very short distance of 
the confluence of the Affayen with the Gyeng and Than-lweng ; it 
would also be more in accordance with usage, if in the room of “ Mar- 


~~ 
- 


- taban river,” (the name by which it has been hitherto known to the 


British,) the designation of “‘ Than-iweng river’ was given to the 
channel above-mentioned ; the Than-lweng, being the largest of the 
three rivers, is entitled to the pre-eminence of holding an uninter- 
rupted course to the Gulf of Martaban. 

Immediately opposite to Maulamyeng, and separated from it by the 
Martaban river, (in this place about 14 mile wide,) are the northern 
end of Phullughewn Island and the town of Mowftumma, backed by a 
bold and interesting chain of mountains; to the north aré the Than- 
lweng river and Joe-ka-beng range of limestone; while on the eastern 
and southern sides, the town and cantonment of Maulamyeng are 
bounded by the Aftayen river, and a long line of sandstone hills, a 
continuation of the Mowfumma chain, which, leaving a passage for 
the river, re-appears at the Kyeit-san-/an Phya*, and is seen tal 
its course to the south to the right of Gaang-dey and Gneedone. 

The general aspect of the country 1s mountainous, the mountains 
taking a N. N. W. and S. 8. E. direction}. The most conspicuous 
of these, from its superior elevation, is the Zingyet Thowng, situated to 
the N. W. of Mowlumma; it attains an elevation of 3000 feet above 
the level of the plain, and is seen at a considerable distance by vessels 
approaching the coast; as might have been expected, the Gulf of 
Martaban, with the country in the neighbourhood of the Sitang river, 
vere visible froma pagoda placed upon a pinnacle of the mountain, and 
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‘to which I had ascended on a clear day. Great labour has been 







ve been from the precipitous nature of the rock : 


“Into the mountain, and the several projections . 
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removed or sloped away. A brick wall (about 3 feet high) extends 
on either side of the road from the foot of the mountain to one-third 
of its acchvity; this is succeeded by a dry wall, composed of pieces of 
rock placed loosely together, and continued to the top. The pagoda 
is small and void of al] interior ornament; three handsome bells are 
attached to the court-yard, one of which bears an inscription, having 
reference to the period of its fabrication, and the various — sub⸗ 
stances of which it is composed. ) 
Adopting the nomenclature of MacCutiocn, the rocks under 
review are of the primitive and secondary class; all more or less dis- 
tinctly stratified, and of a highly crystalline or compact nature. The 
Zingyet Thowng is principally composed of gneiss, und covered with a 
forest more or less thick, according to the depth of the soil on which it 
reposes ; in places where the rock approaches the surface divested of 
vegetable mould, little or nothing is seen save a few stunted bushes 
and patches of parcbed grass, that had been produced during the rainy 
season ; these become more perceptible as one advances towards the 
summit, which, with the exception of one particular spot, the site of 
the pagoda, and terminating in a peak, is efther round backed or 
cristated. The interior of the gneiss presents signs of disintegration 
from constant exposure to the atmosphere ; indeed, the rock is in some 
‘Instances so decayed that it crumbles to pieces in the hand; but for 
‘the stratification, it might be taken for a species of fine grained 
‘granite: if I mistake not, granite has seldom been found stratified ; 
gneiss will therefore be the more appropriate name. It must, however, 
be observed, that the stratification of the rock is in some places indis- 
tinct and irregular, the inclination of the strata being sometimes to 
‘the northward, and not unfrequently to the southward, of west. 
“Under this gneiss probably repose the quartz-rock granite and mica 
slate found extending from the sea (in a N. N. W. and S: S.E. 
direction) towards the Kyékmi pagoda. I regret much that it was 
“not in my power to ascertain, by a personal and minute examina- 
“tion, whether such is actually the case; my visit to Kyckmi was 
‘unfortunately confined to a short walk upon the beach, where these 
‘rocks are found lying in the following order; they are all regularly 


"Stratified, the several strata of/no great thickness, but dipping into the. 





of nd at an angle of 75° or 80°; commencing from the jetty, and 
vancing by the pagoda to the west, they were observed as follows: 3 


| “Al” Red iron clay (the result of decomposed sandstone ?), enclosing 








_ nodules, of quartz; this, clay is cellular, of a mare tothe a never ; 


and has the | € -of becoming hard on exposutwiga to ti 
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2. White guartz-rock, alternating with 
3. Argillaceous schist; blue or yellow, and slightly talcase. 


4. Quartz-rock, white, or pale yellow, and Sentauning a few scales 
of mica. 


5. Talcose-schist with thin layers of quartz, — 


6. A white granite with mica abundantly disseminated in large 
yellow scales. 


7. Pink, or red, guartz-rock. 

8. <A grey siliceous substance (resembling chert), with veins of 
quartz, and succeeded by 

9. Gneiss, similar to that of Zingyet, but more decomposed, from 
the action of the salt water,—this is probably a continuation of the 
Zingyet gneiss. 

10. Red iron clay; the same as No. 1*. 

The above constitute the whole of the primitive rocks observed in 
the neighbourhood of Maulamyeng, and with which I am at present 
so little familiar: the secondary rocks, or those now about to be 
noticed, are of a different character, formed under other circum- 
stances, and at a different epoch. 

The first of these, is the sandstone of Mowtumma and Mau- 
lamyeng; ‘with little variation in the line of bearing, the inclina- 
tion of the sandstone strata is diametrically opposite to that of the 
gneiss, quartz-rock, and mica-slate, &c. It has been already shewn, 
that the strata of the last mentioned rocks dip to the westward at a 
very great angle, whereas the dip of the sandstone strata is generally 
to the N. £., and the angle of inclination not exceeding 40° or 50°. 
This sandstone is more frequently white, presenting spotted delinea- 
tions of a pink or red colour, and is, in some instances, so highly 
_ impregnated with silica, that it becomes difficult to distinguish it from 
‘quartz-rock. The less compact portion of the rock is generally inter- 
» sected by veins of quartz. In many instances, the base of the sand- 
stone is an argillaceous cement, impregnated with oxide of iron, which 
gives a red colour to the rock, and renders it more liable to decompo- 


_ sition; large masses of this substance are found either alternating 


with, « or — unconformably upon, the rocks of both classes ; in the 

, pensported from its parent rock (the sandstone above 
suming the appearance ‘of a hard ferruginous brecciat. 
one hills have an undulating appearance, being free 
from the contortions and asperities peculiar to the limestone rocks in 
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their neighbourhood. Attaining a considerable elevation, and run- 
ningg parallel to each other with a distance of some miles between 

; each chain, thesqamountain ranges form extensive valleys, covered 

with water during the 5. W. monsoon, and devoted for the greater 
part to the cultivation of paddy; what remains untilled aboundmg — 
with long grass, the coarser kind serving for house-thateh, and the less 
rank affording pasture for cattle during the dry season. Except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the limestone, where a fine black 
loam prevails, and on the banks of the rivers and islands formed by’ 
the ‘constant accumulation of mud and silt, transported from a clay-' 
slate and limestone country, the greater part of the soil found in the 
plains contiguous to Maulamyeng is an arenaceous clay, mixed -with a» 
small portion of saline and vegetable matter*. | 

The only ore that has been hitherto found in connection with the 
sandstone. is a Sulphuret of Antimony,” in a vein of quartz; it is: 
found im the neighbourhood of Guangdey, and appears abundant,’ 
Leaving Maulamyeng, and proceeding to the north, a few limestone: 
hummocks are seen on the right banks of the Than-/weng river, form- 
ing part of the long but broken chain extending to the south-east wid 

- Joe-ka-beng, Damatha, Nyown-beng-zeite, and Kyema-row. With an® 

aspect so different from that of the sandstone, these limestone rocks 

. present peculiarities of structure deserving mention; although imme 

‘ dintely succeeding the sandstone, the S. W. chains of limestone, or 

: those’ first seen in contact with it, (advancing to the N. E.,) present» 

little or no signs of stratification. The limestone appears in detached” 

masses, rising, as it were, perpendicularly out of the earth ; and as’ 

each mass preserves a similar directiof with the one preceding it, ‘the * 

range hus, at a distance, the semblance of an’ extensive chain, conti⸗ 

, nually broken and interrupted by some great convulsion “in nature. 

R= That the sea has covered the whole of this country, and prebably at» 

no very distant period of time, is perceptible at the first views’ Four 

distinct epochs would also seem to be marked out. ~The two first» 
will include the formation of the primitive and secondary strata} thee 

‘third; the up-heaving of these strata; and the fourth, the presence» 

— sea” upon the whole. The shattered” pas divided limestone,” 

, > v= - ‘$0 con- 

— with on the — and other ‘appearances cue 

onc ive character, attest the _ former existence and de: 
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power of the ocean*. As has been already observed, the sandstone 
rock is regularly stratified: the dip being (generally) to the N. E., 
and its angle of inclination from 40° to 50°: on the contrary, the 
limestone that immediately succeeds it is (to all appearance) unstra- 
tified, or the inclination of its strata discernable only from the fissures 
in.the rock, co great, as to merit for it the appellation of vertical. It 
may, however, be remarked, that this peculiarity of structure is per- 
ceptible only in the Joe-ka-beng and Mowmah chains of limestone ; 
advancing to the N. E., and passing another range of the sandstene 
before noticed, the stratification becomes more apparent, at the same 
time, that the line of bearing, dip, and inclination of the strata are 
exactly similar to the sandstone at Maulamyeng. , 

The general structure of the limestone is mura/, possessing consi- 
derable height but little breadth; the angles of the projecting points 
are sharp, and as the little vegetation produced is restricted to a few 
stunted trees and shrubs, the rock has a remarkably rugged appear- 

The height of Joe-ka-beng, the most elevated pontof the S. W. chain, 
is probably as much as 2000 feet above the level of the plain; it has 
a small pagoda on its summit, which ona clear day is visible at a 
distance of 20 miles; but with this elevation, its greatest average 
breadth will not be more than 300 feet. The limestone is of a grey 
or lavender-blue colour, sometimes presenting spotted delineations of 
white, yellow, ochre yellow, and red; of a fine compact texture, 
rarely granulated; fracture fine and splintery; faintly translucent on 
the edges; and frequently intersected by veins of cale-spar, corre- — 
sponding in every essential poin® with the English ‘‘ mountain lime- 
stone,”’ or ‘‘ secondary limestone’ of Jameson. Another characteristic 
of this limestone is that it is cavernous. The caves are of considerable | 
magnitude, and from their containing (occasionally) inscriptions: 
haying reference to the fabrication and sculpture of the several images . 
and temples therein placed, are interesting both to the antiquarian . 
and the geologist. The principul caverns are those at Yets¢y, Tytk-~ 
hla, Joe-ka-beng, Damatha, Nyown-beng-zeite, and Phabia. Surrounded | 
with jungle, these limestone caverns are not unfrequently tenanted by. 
birds and. beasts of prey. A great quantity of bat’s dung is collected. 
eee of t ains above the level of the sea, at Aigh-water, 
BET —— * neat time, while it is evident, on examination, 

7 — stieuglia to the sea, and subject to the influence of the tide, 
ly raised by successive depositions, and are still receiving 
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from the Tyok-/ia cavern, and used by the natives in the manufacture 
of saltpetre. 
Damatha Cavern, (western entrance.) situated on the left.bank of the 
Gyeng river, and about 12 miles distant from Maulamyeng. 
The mouth of this cavern is almost entirely closed by a brick wall : 
a small passage on the left affording entrance. It is spacious within, 
being about 220 feet long, 100 feet broad, and 25 feet high. The 
singularity attached to the cavern arises from its extending right 
through the hill, so that entering on the western side, one may pass 
out through the eastern mouth of the cave. The stalactites are 
numerous; several are of an immense size, and daily becoming larger 
from the continual supply of water, impregnated with calcareous mat- 
ter, percolating through the Will, and giving a new crust to those 
already formed. Stalagmites likewise exist, but are generally much 
concealed from view by bat’s dung, with which the floor of the cavern 
is covered. As is the case with all the larger description of caverns, that 
at Damatha is crowded with images of Buddha in wood and stone; he 
is represented in his usual sitting posture ; in some instances, arrayed 
owith the ‘glories,’ but more frequently without them. The work- 
manship is very inferior, and little attention seems to have been paid 
to the polishing of the stone, which is a fine crystalline marble, and 
naturally well adapted for sculpture. Exposed as these rude monu- 
ments of art are to the ravages of a damp atmosphere, as well as: to 
the contamination of birds and beasts of prey, such extra labour would 
have been but fruitlessly bestowed; the natural white colour of the 
marble is either entirely defaced, or it has acquired the crystalline, 
reticulated appearance peculiar to the stalactite. Fronting the eas- 
tern entrance, and placed over the larger Pdéyd, is the following 
inscription written in the Théalian tongue, and specifying (as I am given 
to understand) the time that had elapsed since the cavern was first 
consecrated for the reception of the images*. The country was at 
that period in the hands of the Péy-got government, and as marks 
of great age are evident throughout the whole of the works contained 
in the cavern, it is probable that some centuries have gone “by ‘since 
they were executed. Dd ald Pecenags 
. Passing out of the Damatha cavern on thé estes sider and following 
“the limestone range to the south, a smaller cave may be observed 
within a few yards of the summit of the hill, which is in this place 
_ about 500 feet. above the level of the plain; the ascent to. it: is 
extremely difficult, —— to the ‘precipitous —— of the rock. — 
* See ‘note at the end of — and the | inscriptio — ec vin 
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large brick and mortar image of Gautama guards the entrance of the 
cavern, which measures 18 by 22 feet, while its average height will be 
as much as 20 feet. This small cave had been but lately selected by 
the Phingi, for the better concealment of a quantity of manuscripts 
written in the Thalian or Burmah character, and secreted in the upper 
part of the Damatha cavern at a time that the country was invaded by 
the Tshdn*. 

‘The manuscripts were placed in wooden boxes, elevated upon raf- 
ters; many had become perfectly rotten, and others were fast has- 
tening to decay from constant exposure to damp. 

It may be remarked, that curiously carved eclephant's teeth were at 
one time to be found in these caverns, along with their less costly 
companions in wood and stone: these are now exceedingly scarce; 
the greater number have either crumbled into dust, or divested of the 
gilding and characteristic features of the Buddhist saint, have been ex- 
posed forsale in the bazar: some few have met with a better fate, and 
are probably now adorning the cabinets of the curioust. On a survey 
of the general devastation that prevails throughout these limestone 
caverns, it may seasonably be doubted, whether the hand of man has 
not proved equally destructive with time, and the elements, in oblite- 
rating much that had claim to notice by reason of superior antiquity, 
or novelty of design. The mutilated statues and broken shrines 
strewed around the caves too well attest the intrusion of other than 
Barmah devotees, and point out the havock provoked by avarice, « 
fanatic zeal, or the more reprehensible disregard of what is due to the 
feelings of a conquered people. | Teun 

_ Notwithstanding its exceedingly compact nature, perhaps no rock 
possesses the property of decomposition and solubility in water to 
‘such a degree as the limestone here treated of. Hence the rich 
plains in its vicinity, and the no less fertile islands continually formed 
‘and nourished by the carbonaceous particles transported from a lime- 
stone country by the Than-/weng, Gyeng, and Atftayen. This tendency 
‘to wear is particularly manifest at the Phalowny Thowny, « limestone 
hill on the right bank of the Aftayen, and not far removed from: the 
site of the late town and fort from whence that river derives its name. 
A cave ™ ma y be observed in this rock that has evidently been formed 
by @ mountain torrent, which, coming from the interior, rushes through 
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it to join its waters with the Atfayen; with an average elevation of 
15 feet above the surface of the water, anda diameter of nine feet, 
the cavern continues to cover the stream to the distance of 80 yards 
or more beyond its place of junction with the river. Inthe dry season, 
the stream is comparatively tranquil; but in the S. W. monsoon, 
when it is greatly swelled, and becomes tremendously rapid, it rises to 
the summit, and by its overwhelming force and the constant attrition 
of its waters on the limestone rock adds considerably to the dimen- 
sions of the cave. 

Beyond the Phabowng Thowng, and on the right bank of the 


“Attayen river,” are the Aot-wells. They are three in number, and 


about two miles distant from the old town of Altayen, of which 
‘nothing now remains save a few bricks to point out the site of the 
wall that surrounded it. A dense jungle of reeds and long grass 
covers the ground, extending to the Aof-springs and the limestone 
rocks in their neighbourhood. The largest of the wells is of a circu- 
lar form, and apparently deep ; its diameter is probably as much as 
60 feet: An efflorescence of the salt it contained was perceptible on 
‘the brick wall by which it is enclosed; the taste of the salt exceed- 
ingly bitter, not unlike that of * sulphate of magnesia*®.” The spring 
was ina state of active ebullition, and much steam arose from its 
‘surfacet : on the immersion of a therm. bulb, the mercury rose to 
137° Fahrenheit. The springs evidently contained much rain water 
collected during the S. W. monsoon, and which, overflowing the 
banks, is disengaged by means of small rivualets that discharge them- 
selves into the Atfayen. Within a short distance of the hot-springs, 
I noticed water that had a dark colour, anda disagreeable feetid odour, 
like that of “ sulphuretted hydrogen; this water was cold, althouch 
contiguous to the hot-springs. Both cocoanut and palmyra trees 
were numerous on the spot, and did not appear to suffer from their 


vicinity to the hot-wells; a fine young pipal tree grew luxuriantly 


on the bank of the largest spring: on the contrary, the trees situated 
near the water supposed to contain ‘ sulphuretted hydrogen” were of 


a diminutive size, and had a sickly appearance. 2 


‘Advancing beyond Mowmak, another or second range of sandstone 
js Seen to cross the Than-lweng river, and take asimilar direction with 
the limestone on which it reposes; the rock is of the same compact 


bi Boner ve nature as that of Mowtumma and Maulamyeng, but cover- 
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panied with steatite, a mineral not unfrequently found associated with 
this clay in other parts of the const. This range is less. wooded than 
the sandstone to the southward, and has the ferruginonus appearance 
peculiar to the soil. | 
Approaching to the village of ‘* Hmeechong,”’ one cannot but b® 
struck with the singular appearance of the limestone rock on the right 
bank of the Than-lweng: the limestone appears, as usual, in large 
isolated masses; but the form assumed by some of these is remark- 
ably grotesque, at the same time, that the stratification of the lime- 
stone is more perceptible at this place than it has hitherto been. The 
following may be taken as a tolerably correct representation of these 
rocks, as seen from the neighbourhood of Hmeebong. (Sce fig. 2.) 
Still ascending the Than-lweng, and passing the island of Colon by 
either channel, the river becomes more rapid, owing to the rise of its 
bed and the limestone reefs that cross it for several miles to the north ; 
the eastern channel is that generally navigated : its left bank is high 
‘and precipitous, abounding with the cellular red iron clay so plentiful 
at Maulamyeng and Kyékmi: from its position, the clay appears to 
have been transported to its present site at a comparatively recent 
period, and subsequently to a change in the course of the Than-lweng ; 
for it not only reposes Aorizontally upon the limestone rocks, but is 
found reclining upon a thick stratum of round pebbles and coarse 
gravel, in every respect similar to that found in the bed of the river at 
the conclusion of the rainy season*. This conglomerate is perhaps 
best viewed at an escarpment of the bank a little beyond Chamyah, 
and the great probability of its containing organic remains merits for 
it the particular attention of the geologist. 
- ‘Thelimestone rock had been hitherto observed in broken but elevated 
chains on either bank of the Than-lweng, and with the exception of 
the few reefs before alluded to, seldom seen to stretch across and 
disturb the river in its progress to the south: leaving Colon Jsland 
and proceeding towards the Yengbieng Kyowng the case is far different ; 
‘the country becomes more mountainous, at the same time that the 
rocks appear distorted and thrown about in the utmost disorder ¢ it 
‘seems.as if a chasm had been suddenly formed in the mountains, and 
‘® passage thus opened to the Than-lweng. Piled upon each other in 
‘the utmost confusion, the limestone rocks not only form a wall on 
either side of the river, narrowing its bed, and thereby adding to the 
— oe Ted Lak SLL hg CE roduced by the sudden deposit of 
———— Regain ook and — can ouly be accounted for in 


‘the same manner as reasons are assigned for the singular appearance of the 
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rapidity of the current, but spreading themselves across, obstruct its 
passage, and render the navigation extremely dangerous at any other 
time than the N. E. moonsoon. - The current of the river is very 
strong near Miang and Mye-an, but the principal rapids are met with 
in the neighbourhood of Towng-bio-myo: 1 accompanied Sir J. Dick- 
son, K. C. B., tothis placein March, 1835, and we found it impossible 
for our boats to proceed further ; indeed our return was not effected 
without considerable risk, owing to the force of the current, and the 
numérous eddies produced by the inequalities on the bed of the Than- 
liweng, which is inthis place extremely deep. Accidents: continually 
occur: a boat once drawn within the vortex of the whirlpool is inevi- 
tably lost; both boat and crew are sucked down, and never known to 
make their appearance on the surface. 

At the mouth of the Yengbieng Kyowng, a spot rendered peculiarly 
attractive by the beauty of the surrounding scenery, the limestone is 
seen gradually passing into clay-slate; the limestone has a slaty frac- 
ture, becomes earthy, and is of a darker colour; the transition is at 
length so perfected (to the view) that but for the effervescence produced 
by the nitric acid, it becomes, in some instances, extremely difficult to 
detect the presence of the limestone in the argillaceous schist, with = 
which it is intimately blended. At a short distance beyond the Yeng- 
bien Kyowng, a few blocks of a grey siliceous rock may be observed 
at the foot of a hill on the left bank of the Than-/weng* ; the hill is 
high, of a conical shape, and covered with a thick forest and under- 
wood. Jron ore is found in considerable quantities both on the hill, 
as well as in its vicinity; and small grains of tron pyrites are abun- 
dantly disseminated in the rock. This is succeeded again by the 





slaty limestone, and finally by the blue clay-slate that crosses the river 


VW 


at the Towng-bio rapid. Large masses of slate repose on either bank, 
surrounded by a micaccous sand and pebbles (consisting for the most 
part of talcose slate), brought down from the upper country during the 
S. W. moonsoon. A dyke of porphyritic felspar intervenes’ between 
the slate strata; the felspar rock is of a deep yellow, and studded 
throughout with small circular pieces of the same mineral, of a lighter 
colour. I regret much that I had not leisure to. pay a pro per degree 7 
of attention to the structure of this rock; our ‘party: arrived on the 
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majestic scenery so bountifully bestowed by nature on this part of the 
Kayeng-dho, 

A desire to become better acquainted with the geology of this part 
of the world induced me to pay a visit to the Ayein Kayeng. The 
following notes, having reference to the geology of that country, are 
extracted from my journal, with the view of rendering the description 
of the rocks before mentioned more complete. 

‘Leaving my boat at Mye-an, and advancing in a N. E. direction 
towards the village of Yeng-bien, a mass of regularly stratified limestone 
makes its appearance on the left of the road; it forms part of a broken 
chain extending N. N. W. and 8S. S. E. The stratification of the 
limestone is remarkably distinct; the dip of the strata E. N. E. 

“ Proceeding from thence up a dry nullah, covered with fragments of 
slate and sandstone, the ascent lay over the blue clay-slate that is first 
seen reposing on the limestone at the Towng-bio rapid. The slate is 
covered with a forest of fine young male bambus, runs parallel with 
the limestone, and may be as much as 900 feet above the level of the 
plain.” 

Bidding adieu to Yeng-bien, and advancing in the same direction to- 
wards Melayo, Tigunnéy, (Tshangelee,) and Bo-thowng, therocks are of the 
same nature as those encountered in route from Maulamyeng to Towng- 
bio-myo; viz. limestone, alternating with sandstone and clay-slate; the 
sandstone becomes extremely compact and siliceous in the neighbour- 
hood of Bo-thowng ; the limestone presents itself in the usual broken 
masses of various extent. But the clay-slate of Bo-thowng. differs in 


a path so inclined. Descending on the eastern side of the hill, the 
path (if it may be so called) lay over masses of the same pink- 
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coloured slate, watered by a stream that precipitated itself over the 


profusely scattered about, and leaving little footing for the traveller on 


er . 








rock, and rendered the descent a matter of no small difficulty ; after 
—— oe 
P 


it -a hundred yards or more, in that direction, the route lay 
left; a second ascent was here commenced, and passing a few 
‘stratified limestone alternating with the slate, I arrived at 
, untain called Bo-thowng : silver ore is said to exist 
imestone rock at this place, and judging from the numerous 
ions that had been ‘made by those in pursuit of the precious 
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metal, no little labour has been used in the endeavour to discover it. 
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I had neither time nor opportunity for ascertaining whether silver ore ££. 


does so exist; pieces of copper green, iron pyrites, and lead ore*, deem- 
ed-useless and cast aside by those in pursuit of silver, were strewed 
around the place, and for the first time, in this part of the world, I <é 
observed Anthracite dispetsed in thin seams through the limestone 
rock. The figure of the limestone is not a little singular; emerging 
from the clay-slate at the upper part of the mountain, and confined to 
a line of 20 or 30 yards, the strata rise at a considerable angle, at-* 
.. taining an elevation of 90 or 100 feet, so that the exterior form of the 
_ dimestone is that of a huge block, resting upon the hill, unconnect-: 
2 — Soe any rock of the same class. This structure is common to 
4 the imestone throughout the whole of the So-thowng chain; but * 
__ notwithstanding its peculiarity of form, the stratification is perfectly | 
- © distinct ; the dip of the strata being to the N. E. or E. N. E. precisely . 
similar to that of the sandstone or clay-slate, with which it alternates."’ | 
The abcve notes were hastily arranged on my return from Maula- | 
myeng ; my residence at that place was necessarily short, and I am aware = 
that much still remains deserving the attention of those who will pos- 
sess the leisure and opportunities that | was not fortunate enough to 
enjoy. ‘The field is stored with much that is valuableto the Aatiguarian, — 
the Botanist, and the lover of Natural History. I trust that others * 
will, ere long, lay before the public the treasures it contains. — - 


— — * 












— 


5 « Note.—The inscription brought by Capt. Forey, from the Damatha 
eave, is certainly the most enigmatical that has yet puzzled the anti- 
quarian. T have lithographed it in Plate X., and with the assistance 
oo of TNa Paura, now furnish a copy in the Roman character : ~ 

sie ne = —sakkarak bri kun, 30—65 nhah, sakkarik Iri i kun, 401506), —ahan, * 
* sakkarak kun iri. —— 
 2.—80—45 nha, sakkarék Ini kun, 603304 nhofi, sakkar4k Iri kun, . 
 . 790 shan, sakkarak 3 























— kun, 370 uhañ, sakkarik Irf kun, 408—409 nhanh, sakkarhk, Iri | * 
kao, 604—30 nha shai. | 2** 
— arkk Ini kun, 3006-5-0 nhañ, sakkara&k Ii kan, 303—50 ahah, — 


ga kara Iri 


un 508309 nhafi, sakkarak Iri ken, 306060 nbafi, sakk ke Tet an — 
















——— oS 
* 6.—ahas sakkarék Inf kun, 407—50 nbaf, sakkarik Kon a — #030304, 
P - phaii, sakkarék Ini — * 





—— kun 401501 | ohaii, sakkardk At kan, 303602 ni af 
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chronological register of mythological times :—if the latter, the names 
of the reigning monarchs are omitted as immaterial, and the simple 
fact announced, ‘‘ in the year so and so, so many rewns ;""—but even 
this is conjectural, and unless errors have been committed in copying 
the figures, they do not run in any seeming order. The word sak- 
karak is the Talain rendering of the Sanscrit sakaraj, year; in Barmese 
written sakkar?j : the terms /rt kun and nhaf are unknown to my in- 
formant. ; J. P. Sec. 





V.—On the Revolution of the Seasons. By the Rev. R. Every /. 


In the Journal of April 1235, I gave the result of a comparison of 
the amount of rain-fall at Calcutta, with different positions of the 
moon, as far as regards her declination. The averages shew that a 
greater quantity of rain fell on the days when the declination was 


large, say from 20° to 28°, than when it wds small. Now, as there 


are some years in the lunar cycle in which tHe declination never 
reaches to 20°, it followed, as a probable, though not a neces sary, 
inference, that in those years there would be a deficiency of rain. 
Shortly afterwards I met with this note, (Humsonpr’s New Spain, 
translated by Buiack, vol. ii. page 86.) ‘* ToaLpo pretends to be 
able to deduce from a great number of observations, that the very 
rainy years, and consequently the great inundations, return every 19 


years according to the terms of the cycle of Saros—Aosier, Journal 
de Physique 1783.’" The recurrence seems here spoken of as an’ 


exploded error. I have therefore used whatever means lay within my 
reach to obtain information as to what really has been the variation 
of the seasons in this country for along time back, and I will now 
state the results. But I must first premise respecting the note just 
quoted, that great inundations are not a necessary consequence of very 
rainy years. Should the rain fall regularly or equably, it will be less 
likely to occasion an inundation, than a much less quantity falling in 
a very short time. This will be more particularly the case in rock: 

and mountainous countries, where the channels are more easily chouked. 

In wide-extended plains, like those of the Nile and the Ganges, the 


rise of the river will form a more probable criterion of the amount of 


the ‘rainy-season, though not a certain one. To revert, however, to 
the point proposed. The year 1 that of the minimum decli- 
nation of the moon, and from the 
1831, the declination is never stated in the Almanacks at above 20°. 
‘For this, or rather for a period somewhat more extended, viz. from 





| 1826 to 1833, inclusive, per mare dee Showing Sete teers: shy 


+part of 1827, to the end of 
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1826, 


en’ Great drought in N. 5S. Wales; Lieut. BrgeRETON’s Travels. 


1829, 

1832. Public prayer by the Emperor of China for rain on account 
of extraordinary drought. Minimum of rain by Calcutta Register. 

1833. Great drought through all the Upper Provinces, extending 
from Bundelkhand to Kashmir. ® : 

 Letus next turn to Mr. Kyp’s Register of the Height of the Hugli, 
(see Journal, April, 1835;) and as that has been objected to as evidence, 
I must be allowed to say a word in its defence. It is true that the 
level of the Hugli at ‘Calcutta is affected by the tides in the Bay; 
but according to Mr. Kro's account, such an occurrence is very rare, 
ah inundation from the sea not happening more than once in a century- 
Remembering then that the ninth year before 1529 or 1820, was that 
of the moon's maximum/‘declination, we find that the three or four 
years immediately before or after that were higher, on the average, 
than those farther off. Again, if we take 1811, the ninth year before 
1820, and 18 years before 1829, we find that in the years nearest 
to it the river was lower than in those farther off. Jf we take 
the joint evidence of the height of the river, and the Calcutta register, 
we may assume that 1813 was the minimum year of rain; the 10th 
year after that or 1823, was the maximum year of rain; and in the 
ninth year again after that, or in 1832, came a minimum again; a 


period of 19 years, or a complete lunar cycle, having intervened between 


one minimum and its succeeding one. 

With a view of ascertaining whether such a variation held in — 
localities, I obtained from the collector's office here, a memorandum 
of the character of the seasons as to rain for 21) years back. It was 
dictated from memory by an old native- officer of the establishment, 
who would of course have the records of the office to refer to; and 


these in a climate where the crops depend so much upon the —— 


of rain, would of themselves be a tolerable guide. | 

' It begins thus: 1812, great drought; 1813, moderate; 1814 to 
1823, (both —— a period of 10 years,) four years very abundant, 
four years, abundant, two years moderate. From 1824 to 1333, (both 
inclusive, a period of 10 years,) one year very abundant, two years 
abundant, three years mod ‘three years, drought; one year, 
1833, great drought. The of great drought are here placed 
21 years apart, instead of 19, as in the former case. Evidence of this 
kind, like that from the height of the river, though not) free. from 





‘objection, can hardly be deemed unworthy of credit, When it is corro~ 


borated from other sources. There is one advantage, 
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information of the two kinds above-mentioned, possesses over the 
results of a solitary rain-guage, however carefully kept, viz. that they 
are an index, imperfect as they may be, to what has happened over a 
large tract of country ; whereas the rain-guage can only inform us 
as to one particular spot, and rain-guages in general are so much 
affected by peculiarities of situation, that the results afforded by any 
one singly, must be considered as liable to doubt. To obviate this 
objection, I have placed together in a table all the different series 
procurable, of a date posterior to 1820, (see Table No. 1.) Most of 
theyare to be found in the different Nos. of the Journal; and the 
localities are between Dacea, (E. Long. 90°,) and Delhi, (E. Long. 78”,) 
between Nagpur, (Lat: 21°, North,) and Delhi, 28° 40’ (N.) To these 
are added the observations at Madras, which I have obtained through 
the kindness of the Astronomer there; at Macao, in China, (Journal, 
July, 1832,) and at Edinburgh, (see Brewsrer’s Philosophical Journal, 
passim.) in Table No. 2, are given the only three series that I 
have for the years between 1800 and 1821. The tvto first (Madras and 
Macao) are merely the preceding parts of the series given in Table 1, 
The last from Carlsruhe, in Sweden, is given inthe Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal fer 1821, there quoted from the Bibliotheque Universelle 
for November, 1820. The original appears to be given in French 
inches and lines, and I have not reduced them to English measure, 
as the doing so would not affect the question at issue, viz. whether 
some years of the lunar cycle are more rainy than others. Now to 
make a more correct comparison of the different years, we must first 
reduce the numbers given in Table 1. to a common mean. Thus, we 
have Dacca for eight years, (1827, 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, 
1833, 1834,) and the mean of the different sums given is 72°80 inches ; 
at Calcutta, for the same eight years, the mean is 60°37 inches. The 
difference between these, 12°43 inches, we may reasonably suppose to 
be owing to the localities. Subtract, therefore, from each item of the 


Dacca series, the mean difference 12°43; the remainders will be 


reduced to the mean of Calcutta*, Proceed in a similar way with the 
other series, only of course where the climate is drier than that of 


- Calcutta, the mean difference must be added, and not subtracted. 


The series in Table No. 2, may be included in the comparisom by 
treating them in a similar way, and then considering them only accord- 
ing to their position in the lunar cycle. Thus, if we take 1921 for 
the first year of the cycle, 1803 (omthe eighteenth year before that) 





may also be reckoned as the first year; 1802 and 1820, will of course 


* 


be the last years. Place the whole in columns numbered according 


_ to their distance from 1802 and 1820, and an average may be taken 
© © The more correct mode would be to multiply the Dacca series by ee —Ep. 
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ef the whole, as in Table; No. 3. From this it appears that the 
average of nine years nearest the maximum is 66°34 inches, and 
of nine years nearest the minimum, 61°21 inches, making a dif- 
ference of 5°13, or nearly sth of the whole between the two. periods. 
If it be objected, that such a difference is too trivial to be decisive, we 
may answer that the difference shewn in the table is less than the 
real one. In all the series, except those of Dacca and Macao, a quan- 
tity has been added to bring them to the mean “6f Calcutta, and of 
course where two quantities differ, and a third quantity is added to 
each, they are brought nearer to a ratio of equality*. 
. Secondly, if we congjder each series separately, (see Tables 1. and 
8,) we shall find that each confirms the opinion of the years of ma- 
ximum declination being the most rainy, except the Macao one, in 
which the reverse holds good. Thus the average of 1812, 1813, 1814, 
and 1815, (four years near the minimum,) is 80°50 inches. That of 
1816, 19, 20, 21, 22,23, 24, (seven years about the maximum,) is 61°46. 
Again, that of 1525,°26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, (seven years ubout the mini- 
mom,) is 71°00 inches. So that this guage, as well as the others, 
favours the idea of a recurrence contemporaneous with the recurrence 
im the lunar cycle. We may here remark, that the idea of certain 
localities reciprocating, or experiencing at the same time contrary 
variations of climate, appears, at first sight, more probable than that 
the quantity of precipitation over the whole globe should be abundant 
for a series of years, and then deficient, the great cause of evaporation, 


wiz. the heating power of the sun, remaining all the while the same. 


It will be noticed, that among the series are two from northern 
Europe (Edinburgh and Carlsruhe). The inference might have been 
drawn without them, but they were added, as being the only others 
of any length I had at hand, to complete the cycle. Notwithstanding 
the testimony of the Swedish guage, it is very doubtful whether such 
a variation as is there shewn is general over Europe. I say. 50; First. 
Because of the way in which the idea is treated in the note from 
—— above quoted. Secondly. From the silence of modern 


in meteorology respecting it. Thirdly. What English — 
Share been able to examine (and they are for short perio 


above three or four years) do not shew a preponderance of rain wy 
the maximum, declination of the moon, but rather the reverse ; so that, . 


from that, as well as from other sources of information, we _might 
conjecture the variations there would rather agree with those | of the 





Macao guage, than of | the Indian ones. t tuetd Dew —— 








In naming the places visited, either just. before, or. after the 
1829, by drought, the following was omitted ; Duiog tetas 

* This would have been obviated by following 1 courte m mentioned in the 
note, page 283,—Eb. 
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years prior to 1834, there had been a complete drought, which had 
brought a famine upon these islands, and, in consequence, some 
thousands of the inhabitants had died.’’-—Sketches of Cape de Verd 
Islands.—United Service Journal, July, 1835. As these islands lie 
ina latitude between that of Calcutta and Madras, the fact is inter- 
esting, but I have no accounts to refer to for the state of things 
during that period, in the intervening countries of Egypt, —— 
Arabia, ané Persia.” ) 
-) Lastly. It will be objected, that a regularly ascending and — 
ing series has not been made out. © 
. This is true; but as the number of series from which to take the 
averages has increased, so has the tendency to it become more appa- 
rent. There is one circumstance, however, which may serve to prevent 
a regular ascent and descent from ever becoming perceptible, viz. 
the place ofthe perigee. Having been lately engaged in an examina« 
tion of barometric heights with regard to this, I have noticed that the 
average amount of variation from the mean, cither*in excess or defect, 
is greater about the time of perigee, as it also is about that of maximum 
declination. Now there are some years in which the day of perigee 
coincides about the solstices with that of maximum declination, and 
these years are usually the extreme ones, both of moisture and drought, 
I subjoin a sample. | | 
moe pe "Perigee Perigee Perigee Perigee Perigee 
‘and Max. | and Max, |. and Max. aod Max, |. and Max. 


NorthDecl. South Decl | South Deel.| South Decl. North Deel. 
————— 1$18-1819.-| 1822-1823. | 1826-1827. | 1831-18G2. ~ 


Calaatia, bore) cell soe «ec. tte 44°2 53°42... ., - 60-25 
Madtas, " 42 27 77-08 27°62. | 20°61 _ 88°67 8 20°07 
Macao, ‘95-70 “|” i 85°70 rgpeo! | 2) agora 


“a “The three numbers in the * guage are, one, the highest, ‘and 

fwo the lowest up to 1833 : ‘the six number’ in the Madras guage are 
ahd Toi yu) r minima and two maxima noted | up to the same period. Of 
the a cee" numbers from the Macao guage, one ‘only is an — 
But the other two are very large either way. Some other circum- 
stances, also, would lead to the belief, that peculiar localities receive 
the changes both of drought and moisture earlier than others. ‘Thus 


the Jast’ drought * was at its heightin Bengal in 1832, and also at 







but it did not ‘reach either Delhi or the Nilgherries to the 

.3 iti 1833. "This of course ‘introduces a new source of 
* — eottonim et in Portires Sent + tert? coc 
— ne other “way of attempting to trace the variation of the 

— Sart * comparison of the prices of corn in different 
this must be deferred for the present. 
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24 —Recent Discovery of Fossil Bones in Perim Island, in the — 








Gulph. 
[Read at the meeting of the Ist June.] 


_ The following notice of the interesting discovery of this new deposit 


- of fossil hones has been obligingly communicated to me ina letter from 
“the Baron Huost, dated at Bombay the 17th April. Although its pub- 
: lication anticipates the arrival of the specimens themselves, it would be 
an } injustice to science and to Dr. Lusm to delay fora moment so 
“important an announcement. The acknowledgments of the Society are 
due both to the discoverer and to the Baron Huesu, for the preference 
‘given to our museum for their preservation. I hope the circum- 


stance may lead to fresh exertions in the valley of the Narbada, where 


ae” doubtless much still remains to be explored.—J. P. Sec. — 


“You will receive shortly a few fossil bones from Perim Island, in the 
Cambay Gulph. Dr. Lusn has the merit to have found them, but with- 
out exploring them at all. I had no time to go over from Surat, where 
Dr. Lusn showed methem. I requested him to send them to you through 
‘Mr. Warren. Onc is an imperfect bone of a mastodon or elephant— 
another the headof a boar unknown, and one belonging, I think, to a 
* Rongeur ;’ but what induces me particularly to wish them at Calcutta 
is, that there is a horn in its matrix, which, connected as these fossils 
must necessarily be with those of the Narbada, might belong to that 
species of Bos mentioned in your Journal: it is decidedly not of a 
Buffalo. I was so anxious to reach Bombay, that I could not possibly 
go to Perim myself. I did however manage to send a boat over; and 
I received yesterday 41 pieces of fossil bones : the greater part belonging 
to the mastodon latidens, of which the teeth, in a perfect state, did not 
leave any doubt ; some of the bones are of an immense size, one frac- 
tured piece of the tusk measuring from the centre to the outside of the 
circle 54 which gives 103 inches diameter, or 34 inches in circumfer- 
ence : some of them are in the same hard matrix you will see imbedding 


the horn ; some evidently rolled by the sea, _ There are some curious 


‘teeth among the fragments I possess, and two triangular shaped pieces 
similar to the horn. of a rhinoceros ; the teeth are however too large to 
5 to © that: animal. I may perhaps send * most eurious — 
“Found 0 you ; “but I am at this moment 
ry ) part with them Ita pears t 
Sa 1s clas her that 
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separated the little island from Kattiwir. 
leave this for either Persia or the Cape, I 
fo to Perim and Gogo, to trace the 
peninsula.” 


_ Haying no opportunity to 
may still perhaps be able to 
fossils on the main land of the 
Hucen. 





Since the above was set in type, and just before striking off the 
sheet, Ihave beeh favored with the subjoined additional information 
from @ new correspondent, Lieut. FurtsAmes, which I hasten to make 
known ‘through the Journal, while I venture to assure him the thanks 
of the Society for his projected exertions to enrich its museum. Who 
will’ not become an enthusiast amid such discoveries? It is but four 
years since the existence of strata containing fossil bones was denied 
im India, or at least supposed to be confined to Assam and Ava. We 
are proud to think that the Journal has been in ¢ome measure the 
humble means of stimulating the search which has been thus crowned 
with success in so many quarters —Ep. ; 

“On my arrival in this part of the country in the month of April, I 

heard a report that some bones, turned into stones, as the natives 
called them, had been discovered on the Island of Perim in the Gulph 
of Cambay, and in latitude 21° 39+. 
» lost no time in going there to see if the report of fossil remains was 
correct, and although I do not pretend to be a geologist, or to know 
much about fossil osteology, still I*consider my labours most amply 
repaid, by my first visit to the island; for I obtained a most perfect 
specimen of the teeth of the mustodon ; one also that I think belongs 
to the palwotherium; and the femur, vertebre, and many other bones 
belonging to mammiferous animals now extinct. 
» Being well aware from the perusal of your scientific Journal, how 
highly, and I might say justly, remains of this sort are prized, I shall 
take the liberty of forwarding to the Society for their acceptance a box 
containing specimens of these fossil remains. 

-The formation in which they were discovered is a tertiary conglo- 


*merate, composed of nodules of sandstone, indurated clay, and a small 


proportion of silex, cemented together by a yellow clay ; most of the 
fossil rémains have been exposed to view, by the sea having washed 
off the upper part of the matrix, but still they are firmly attached to 
the rock, and the only way they were to be obtained, without 














was by stoné-cutters carefully working all round them; large quantities 
of petrified wood were lying about in every direction. — 
wPhe following is a list of the strata as they appeared to me, com- 
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‘8rd. Yellow and whitish clay, with nodules of sandstone. 

4th. Conglomerate as above. 

5th. Siliceous sandstone with a few fossils. (Calcareous.—Ep.) 

6th. Conglomerate. 

Jth. Indurated clay more or less compact. 

8th. Conglomerate, i in which the best, and I may say nearly the 
whole of the fossil remains have been discovered. 

The deepest strata of conglomerate are about 3 feet, but they gene- 
rally do not run more than 18 inches to 2 feet, and for the most part 
lie horizontal. On the western side of the island, however, the strata 
are ‘much disturbed, being fractured, and dipping at an acute angle to 
the east; on the southern end of the island, sandstone appears below 


_ the fossil stratum of conglomerate, dipping to the north at an angle of 
25 degrees. 


‘There is a tradition among the inhabitants of Gogah, that the island’ 
of Perim was formerly joined to the main land, by means of a stone 
bridge, which has, in the course of time, been destroyed ; remains 
of some buildings are still to be seen, running into the sea in the shape 
of piers, &c. It must have been a very stupendous undertaking, for 
there is a channel now between the land and the island of the depth of 
75 fathoms, and nearly 500 yards in width. 

On the island there are the remains of a considerable fort, and 
buildings of Hindu architecture, for I observed in an old temple that. 
had tumbled down, the broken figure of Buddha rudely sculptured in a 
sitting posture ; also the remains of a large tank wall, and bawiff. Among 
the other curiosities of the island are two elephants cut out in the 
rock ; they are covered now by the sea except at very low water ; J one 
is finished, and I should say, measured about 10 feet long by 8 or 9 


feet high. Capital fresh water is procurable on the island, 20 feet 


below the surface; it is found below the stratum of sandstone. — 

I will “here enumerate the varieties of specimens of fossil remains, 
which I think have been found. Teeth of mammoth ; ditto mastodon, 
paleotherium, hippopotamus, or rhinoceros, and a number of other 
smaller animals. The head of some large saurian urian animal ;— part of 
a tortoise ; J— ditto of elephant’s 8 tusks. Femora, v vertel and other 
bones ; one shell i in siliceous sandstone, and the half ae) a deer’s 
| this vast variety before me, it requires a ‘person much 
myself in the art to say to what” partion 
: ong and I therefore > forward Se 
th of the scientific in Calcutta. 9 


ong conglomerate which the four remains | 
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Nerbudda have been discovered, is very nearly similar to that in 


— which the Perim fossil are found; and if my conjectures are correct, 


we shall be able to trace the formation along the whole line of the 
Nerbudda valley and the greater part of the Kattiw4r coast. Should 
such be the case, and I have but little doubt in my own mind that it 
will be so, what a vast field has thus been thrown open, for discovery 
- and research; [ still hope to see my conjectures fulfilled with regard 


r ~~ to finding coal in the Tajpipla or Kattiwar range of hills before the 
‘ lapse of many years. 

— — WN 

— ot wishing to take the credit to myself of haying been the first 

a person to discover these remains, I should mention that I believe Dr. 


Lusi was the first ; he having, I understand, found a tusk of some ani- 
mal on the island. During a second visit to the island, I was accom- 
panied by three other gentlemen, who have most kindly given me 
permission to forward any part of the specimens so obtained, that I 
think may be acceptable. ° 
Doubtless on further research and on breaking up the stratum, more 
perfect specimens of bones will be discovered : for I must mention that 
all those sent were covered at high water, the highest point of the island 
. not being above 60 feet higher than high water mark; the length of 
the island is about 14 miles to 2 miles, and in breadth * to 2 mile ; 
large sand hills are formed on the south-west side, and it is inhabited 
by about 12 houses of coolies, who cultivate bajri there during the 
monsoon. UA light-house has been established there for some years, 
and kept up by. the Government, of which a serang and five lascars 
haye charge ; the expenses are defrayed by levyi ing a duty on all boats 
passing. 

‘Should I be able to make any further discoveries either in fossil - 
ne remains, or as to the formation of the Kattiwar hill, I shall trouble 
you with a further communication ; that is to say, should you consider 
the present worthy of occupying any part of the pages of your inter- 
esting s Jgarael, —— Geo. Fuursames.” 
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J VII,—Table of s Sub- Himdlayan Fossil Genera, in the Dadapur Collection, 
ieuts. W. E. Baker and H. M. Duranp, Engineers. : 
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the entries admitted into these columns are based may be deemed 
interesting, the following headings under which the specimens were 
counted off are also given. 

Craniums, which title includes all “specimens showing a considerable 
portion of the head. 

Upper Jaws. Allotted to such palates as possess either one or 
both lines of molars complete. 

Lower Jaws. Under this heading are numbered those lower — 
which are perfect, and also such as, though wanting the symphisis, 
present the line of molars complete. The shape of the lower jaws of 
the ruminantia renders them very liable to fracture immediately in 
front of the molars; accordingly, a great number of half jaws are 
found, which, being deprived of their symphisis, afford no means of 
accurately joining together such of them as may have belonged to the 
same individual. Some pairs may therefore have been overlooked; an 
error nearly inevitable, and which would account for the apparent 
excess of lower jaws in proportion to the upper. 

Fragments of Upper and of Lower Jaws. Within these columns, as 
the heading imports, fragments of maxillaries, containing one, two, or 
more molars, and also those detached molars, the maxillaries of which 
are not in the collection, have been ranged. 

As the table enters into no detail of species, the latest discoveries 
which it comprises may be cursorily noticed. These are a very perfect 
cranium and lower jaw of a species of Vulpes; an equally perfect cra- 
nium and lower jaw of a species of the genus Gulo; also an addi- 
tion to the Pachyderma, consisting of the anterior half of a head, of 
which the posterior half was unfortunately broken off; and owing to 

carelessness of the excavators, none of the fragments have hitherto 
been recovered., The lower jaw is locked within the upper; so that 
ee exterior the outline of the upper molars can alone be 
examined ; the characteristics of the teeth being thus imperfectly deve- 
loped, and the occiput wanting altogether, the specimen has been 
inserted in the table under the general title * Cuvierian Pachyderma :" 
by w ‘which, however. there is no intention of conveying the idea that it 

— identified with any of the Pachydermata ofthe Paris basin ; 
ong n it affords some analogies both to the Palwotherium and 
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Rhinoceros, Equus, Sus, Canis, and Hyena, were of less frequent 
occurrence, and that the Camelide and the Sivatherium were rare. 
The habits of these genera may be adduced as reasons for modifying 
this general summary of the stat@ Of a former zoological period. —* 


Notre.—Having been favored with the perusal of the forthcoming pap 
the Hippopotamus, in the Asiatic Society’s Transactions, it becomes requisite 
remark, that the specimen placed under the genus Authracotherium is the same 
which in a note at page 59, is considered by Dr. FaALconen as belonging to a 
new géeous, Cherotherium. In our opinion, it is a new species of Anthracothe- 
rium, under which we have accordingly numbered it. Mr. Dawr has brought 
to our notice a specimen in his possession, which consists of the right half of a 


—* lower. jaw belonging to the Hippopotamus Dissimilis of Dr. Faccoxer and 
> Captain Cauriery. It is valuable as showing two molars which have suffered but 
little detrition, and whi . 
} @ detritton, and which, instead of the tapering conical collines, with summits 


close to each other, as in the large Hippopotami, has its colline apices 
widely sepurated, the tapering taking place from the point of contact of their 
bases outwards: the outer side of each colline is nearly perpendicular, and from 
the manoer in which the sloping and the upright surfaces meet, the colline top 













































loses Vig gnemmilier népect, assuming a flattened almost trenchant form. The 
wear indicated is the same as that describad ia the paper above alluded to, 
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VI. — Note on the Teeth of the Mastodon a dents etroites of the Siwatik Ps 
Hills. By Captain P. T. Cautusy. Pi. XI, 
[Read at the meeting of the let June.] 

Without further preface I refer the reader to the lst volume of the 
Osemens fossiles, page 268. Figures 1 and 2, plate 4, under the head 
of ‘ Divers Mastodons.” 

These drawings were presented to Cuvier by M. Favsas, and the 
fossil was found near Asti in Upper Italy. 

Cuvier merely alludes to this fossil as one of the varieties into which 
the true Mastodon à dents etroites passes by a greater subdivision and 
an irregularity of position of the mamillx ; the proportions.of length 
to breadth of the tooth retaining their full and perfect character. 

By comparing the accompanying drawings with the figures above 
alluded to, there can be no demur, I imagine, in identifying the Siwalik 
variety of Mastodon now under review with the Asti fossil. It remains 
therefore simply to note the peculiarities in form of the tooth : al- 
though it may be a “point of consideration hereafter, whether, as the 
character of the tooth is so marked, and its peculiarities so rigidly 
adhered to throughout the whole of the remains found in the Siwaliks, 
it may not be placed under a sub-genus, that of ‘' angustidens,” with. ' 
the specific denomination of M. Sivalensis. 

‘There is no cortical substance or crusta petrosa ; the tooth consist- 
ing of enamel and ivory only, the former being very thick and mas- 
sive, as is normal in the mastodons. 

The coronal surface consists of a double line of conical and. obtusely 
pointed mamille: those on the external side being in most cases per- 
fect, whilst those on the inner side are divided by a fissure or fissures 
into two or three irregularly formed obtuse points. These mamilla : 
are not, asin the true Mastodon angustidens, placed transyersely or at % 
right angles with the line of surface, but meet each other from right 
to left alternately, so that the furrow on one side i is interrupted by 
the mamilla on the other; and the mamille on the whole line of tooth. 
lock anto each other in the same way that two serrated ony Opposed — 
to each other might be supposed to do, were they pl 
— surface of the enamel is smooth, ae 
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ed, and gradually unite, until the mamille are worn awny entirely, 

when the tooth is left with merely a surface of | ‘ivory surrounded by 

enamel. 

The drawings are intended to represent the tooth at these different 
stages; from the state of germ, to the old and worn down tooth, 
shewing the intermediate state of detrition at different ages. 

Pl. xi. Fig. 1. Fragment of tooth in germ, with the enamel on one 
of the mamille fractured. 

Fig. 2. A very perfect molar of a young but adult animal, the front 
surface being moderately worn, and the rear portion in the state of 
germ. ‘This is the right molar of the lower jaw. The length of 
this tooth is 9-2 inches or 234 metres, and the breadth measured 
on the base or lower bulge of the mamille 2°95 inches or ‘074 
metres ; it consists of six pair of points or mamilla, with apparently 
(as the fossil is slightly fractured at this point) a bilobed talon in — 
the rear. The coronal surface is here shewn. . 

Fig. 3. An internal view of the same tooth. 

Fig. 4. An external view of the same, exhibiting the obliquity of 
wear on the coronal surface. 

Fig. 5 and 6. Fragment of a tooth of a greater age than the preceding. 

Fig. 7 and 8. Fragment of tooth with jaw attached ; this is a portion 
of the left molar of the lower jaw of an animal of the same age as 
that represented in figs. 5 and 6, distinctly shewing the cup-like 
cavities formed by the detrition and gradual junction of the ma- 
mille : the obliquity of wear towards the outer surface is here very 
distinctly marked. 

Fig. 9 and 10, Fragment of a tooth of the same age as the pre- 
‘ceding. ‘ef 
‘The three last specimens have belonged to animals of nearly the 

same age; the mamillw are much worn, and we see the gradual oblite- 
ration of their independent hollows, reducing the coronal surface to 
the appearance exhibited in figs. 11 and 12. 
Fig. 11. Shews the detrition at an intermediate state between — 9 
and 10, and fig. 12. The posterior portion of this specimen still 
retains ‘the* encircling lines of enamel on the worn down points, 
1¢ portion in front has arrived at its last stage of wear, = 
resist “May be considered as a representation of the tooth in its 
final state of detrition, when all marks of the mamillated form of 
crown is obliterated, and nothing remains but an outer” Seep 

—— — nternal hollow of ivory, 9 © 0 
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again to the Asti fossil as figured in Cuvier, I think that a clear iden- 
tification is established. 

As my object in writing this note is simply to point out the dis- 
tinctive characters uf the teeth of the mastodon & dents etroites, which 
have been found in the Siwalik hills, it is unnecessary to make any 
farther remarks until we can enter upon a general description of the 
fossil mastodons and elephants of these hills; noting however, that 
from —J— of a lower jaw of this species, with its ramus attached, 
which is now in my possession, we may look forward to some pecu- 
harities of form, differing very materially not only from the fossil and 
existing elephant, but also from the other species of mastodons. 

Up to this period I am only aware of the discovery of two species 
of inastodons in the Siwalik hills: namely, the variety of M. angus- 
tidens which is the subject of this note, and the M. Elephantoides of 
Clift. The former is very rare, and the latter in very great abundance. 
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IX.—Meteorological Register kept at Bangalore. By Dr. J. Movar, 
Medical Surgeon, 13th Dragoons. 
If the accompanying meteorological table, kept at Bangalore, for the 
- year 1835, beof any interest, you are at liberty to make any use of it 
you please. It has been drawn up for the medical reports, which I am 
in the habit of transmitting to the heads of my department, and the 
"transcription of which is all the trouble it now gives. The original 
tuble, as kept every two hours for the entire of 1834 and 1835, are also 
at your service ; but they are two voluminous and bulky, I should think, 
for any useful purpose. The column of monthly average was obtained 
by adding the state of the thermometer, kept every two hours for the 
entire 24 hours ; dividing this by 12, gave the average for each day. 
These added together for the month, and divided by the number of 
days in the month, give the monthly average noted in the table. 
‘ The wards of the hospital are visited by one of the medical pupils 
. or apprentices every two hours from 10 Pp. m. to 4 a. m., whose duty 
itis to give medicine, &c. to the sick, and. at the same time, to mark 
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hospital, 12 feet square, with a door facing the east and a window to 
the north. The former always, and the latter generally, kept open. There 
are also two small ventilators on the west side, always admitting a 
circulation of air. 

The other table is from Sir. J. F. W. Henrscnen’s suggestion of 
meteorological observations, &c. kept on four fixed days in each year* 
and the thermometer, &c. marked every hour. 

Abstract of Two-hourly Meteorological Register, kept at Bangalore, 1835. 
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—669.03 | 69.25). G 
' - _*A "> * 


2 


— 93 25156.96/26.90,26. BM Weather cold, bracing, and_ 
_ Dees {ce 79.19 | 69.78)" — ee Ey. delightfully pleasantaod 
: : ™ N) oes = Lhe ; invigorating. r 7 


mls — — — 6.95 
| 74.89 | 73.85)26.95 62.82 26.5 : * 
every two houra—-the 

— as = 
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X.—Metcoralogical Observations, taken every hour, at Bangalore, in the 
Hospital of H. M. 13th Dragoons, Srom 6 a. M. of the 2\st to6 PuM. 
of the 22nd March, 1836, inclusive, in conformity with Sir W. Her- 
schel’s instructions. By the same. 


Range of 2 
= Therme. 
— 
Hours ocob > & , 
. servation. © 2 . = 
aeia | 6 
Sa | aw — 
March, 1836, 
G6 A. M. Qist,j27,0!) 76) 7 
7 aitto,..-.}| ,O8 77 7 
B ditto,.... Oi F 78 


9 ditto,....) ,O1] #80 81 
10 ditto,,...| ,o1) 81) Se 
J1 ditto,....;/ ,00 82 4 
2 Noon, ..| ,01) 84 54 


1 P. M...-.] ,00) 84 56 
2 ilitto,. *=-. ,00 64 58 
2 oer ,00 Le] 86 


S ditto. aes 95 64 86 
7 ditto,....) 95) 84] s6 


“8 ditto.... | ,95) 83 | B64 
© ditto,....| ,95) 82 / 6&4 
30 ditto,...., ,96) 61 6&3 


i] ditto .... ' 97 51 8S? 


12 Midnight,! ,97}) #80 79 
1a. M. 22d,! ,98| 80 78 
2 ditto,. se 95) £0 78 


3 ditto,..../ ,98) 80 79 
4 ditto,. “ee ~O8 78 77 
5 ditto,..../27,00) 80 | 73 
~6 ditto,.... 


7 ditto,. — —— 26,99 


& ditto,.. +» 127,00 
aa 9 ditto,....}) ,0 


1 30 ditto, ... 
1 ditto,...- 














Weather. 





— ——— — — — — — —— — — — — 


Weather clear, cool, and pleasant. 

Calm ; the sun ectting hot when exposed outside. 

Much the same ; sun getting very hot ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto ; rentic breeze. 

Very hot ; some light clouds ; ditto, 

Sun hot, air cool, some light ‘clouds, wind rising. 

Sun at times obscured, light clouds, and the air cool 
and refreshing. 

Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Sun very oppressive, very little wind, and very hot 
and close ; some licht clouds. 

Very close ; ‘the sun very hot, senrcely any wind, 

Getting cool, wind rising, and very pleasant, 

Calm and pleasant ; ; sky elear. 

Ditto nnd very close ; light clouds; some lightning ; : 
Ss. E. 

Ditto centle breeze ditto ditto. 

Gentle breeze ; some heavy clouds; Wy. ditto. 

Calm and very ‘sultry 3 some heavy, clouds hovering 
about; some lightning ; ; S. KE. 

Slight breeze from S. E. ; sky clearer, some light- 
ning, N. W. 

Ditto, clear eky ; frequent; ditto ditto. 

Cool and pleasant ; ditto; gentle breeze from S. 

Wind rising and strong from S. E.; at times —— 
sky clear. 

Still fren breeze from 8S. E.: at times Wy. do. do. 

Gentle cool breezes ditto ; cloudless sky. 

Ditto ditto. 

—* gentle breeze ; not 0 cool as at 5, but —— 

tto. 
Hike te —* pretty cool ; ; very calm, but the sun get- 
a 

Ditto Psat ditto ditto. 

Much the same, but the ose getting very hot, scare 
ly any breeze. 

Getting very hot, ve —— and clear, sli¢ht breexa. 























‘|Gentle breeze from N. ; sky clear, sun hot, but not 


oppressive. 


| m and sultry ; Vi t clouds ; sun etting very hot, 
Sky — and clo 3 — from «; Sun 
~2 A ay * 
Ditto > ditto: hot and sultry. ed Ee 


|Ditto ditto, ditto ditto. — 


- Yr 
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XI.—Horary Observations tak ; ormi 1 } 
— ——— en at Dddépur, in conformity with Sir 
chels Ctreular. By Col. Coxuvin, Lieut. Barer, and 
Lieut. Dunann, Engineers. ‘a 
(The original, whence we have with permission extracted these tab! i 
(the pimsic es for publica- 
tion, has been forwarded to the Secy. of the South African Phil. Tost. 
Barometrical Oiservations taken at Didipur, Sept. i456. 
Barometer, |Mountain 
by Cary. |Barom. by 
Troughton. 






Ther- 





























626,S0°2 8241 ,, Ditto asbefore, dittoditto ditto ditto. 
604,79" 

605)78°2 
612)78°7 
620/76°2 
618 75*3 


oν s 
46752 752 |79° 

40975*6 17771758 6 
o647— 
—ir 1767 
— 7—⏑— 

















629) |, Ditto ditto ditto, stars bright. 

649) ,, Ditte light ditto ditto. 

660) ,, Ditto breeze In gusts, ditta ditto. 
870) ,, Ditto ditto light ditto ditto. 

642 Light air westerly ditto ditto. 


— = & ~~ = © * 
= My. F = ¥ 3 ~ J Remarks. 
gigis Is giseé| 2 
=| 2 Is oe = 5 
Giclee la ix ma — 
Hy D. | D. ; D. |Inch. | D. Inch. 
a ⸗ = LV) | ‘a eee 
20\18\73+ |72°8 |73°2 }29°690\73°6 23°924\Calm. Mist cannot be seen through for 300 
| yards, appears leas over head. 
oy |19/74'9 [74°86 [75° 695/75" 932|Ditto ditto clearing off alittle, with just a 
breath of wind fram east. 
py (201754 17S°7 7608 706)75°6 942|Ditto ditto ditto odjects becoming visible 
S00 to 1000 yards off, airjust perceptible E. 
op (21177°2 [78° 175"4 727\78" 060 Wind S. W. li¢ht and variable, clear except 
| light wreaths of mist along the horizon. 
»» (22180'9 [81S [S1°9 744/81°3 983| ,, ditto very light ditto, with light low 
transparent clouds, apparently the re- 
mains of the mist. 
py (23'81°6 [S3°S |G4°6 74084°4| 961) ,, W.lightditto, still afew licht clouds. 
yy 24/8176 |84°6 |85°3 728 84'2 063) ,, W.lichtand variable,ditto ditto ditto. 
21) 1/82" |85°S |56°3 704,85°7 934|.,, W. licht breeze, ditto ditto ditto. 
»> | 2)81'°6 [87°75 [8777 665.56'9 904, ,, W. ditto ditto ditto, except the 
od Bee a line of mountains whichis clouded. 
yy | 3/80°4 [S72 |87°7 636'87°2. 872) ,, W. by N. ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto, 
— N. to J. E. in white masses. 
oy | 4.7974 18661872]  G609.86°7 845} ,, N.W. ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto N. 
| —— 9 E. to S. E. ditto. ——— 
oy | & 79°7 865 862 610\55"4 834! ,, Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto. 
oy | G(77°6 [52°32 [83° 7il B24 610) ,, Ditto much fallen, ditto light clouds 
| | over the mountsins and on the 5. W- 
horizon. 


27 73°5 Guy 74°2 832 Ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

oe [ha)70°7 — 615,73" — 646 Ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

‘ay (18)70°S |71'2 470! 607722 827 Ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

ss (1647 7O'E 171-2 607 71.5 629 Ditto ditto ditto ditto. | 

a7he 1 GPA7i-2 B40 Ditta ditto ditto do dawn appearing. 


1704 620\70°6 
72° 637|72° 








S48! ,, Caim, ditto mountains cloudless. 
869) ., Ditto ditto ditto. = 
690 Ditto ditto, except light clouds over 


76°5 663)75°8. * 
“haere the ——— Site NE. ap 8.08 
: | 678\79':2) 90 .» Ditto ditto ot . 3. Bh. 
1 * —89* ees ads A very light sir from E. ditto lo 
* say ka | * white ‘clouds on and behind t 












4 tto. 
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af ditto 
saute 
tte ¢ et q 
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300 Berometrical Observations taken at Dddiépur. (May, 
| | * 
Barometrical Observations taken at Dadipur, March, 1836. | 
, |Barometer,) Mountain | 
E LGR te sir ht & 
| roughton. 
2 — | 
cae Ze Remarks 
‘ 3 Esk : FE +E E . 
ig\¢leel26| & [84] = 
5 = eid i<ki 2 <= | 4 
~ ta} p.| D.| D. tach. | D. | Inch. 
‘g092/65'371° | 70-6'28-ys8 70" |eg°128 | Wind E. | 


93167" |71°5 gsa272°Ss) 116 Wind E. sky clear, over head light clouds 
¢ . to South, Sirmur mountains clouded. 
970\75" 105 | Wind E. Hens clouds over mountains ex- 


cepting the sub-Himélayas, which ore 




























4 583 175" 


visible. 
70°7|77°5} 7 95477°3) 050) Ditto ditto ditto ditto. ; 
=) ~ Me 77°S 923 78° 053 Wind S. E. light but steady clouds in di- ‘ 
| rection of mountains cover more of the 


ak 
giz 746 023 | Wind E. Gusty, clear over head, light 
clouds all round the horizon, 
013,745; 03S | Wind N. by E. unsteady, clear over head 
cloudy from N. W. to N. E. outline of 


oy | SO7°O7T5" 


ove | 4/66" 4°85 


mountnins visible. ⸗ 
oalea762 907/71°2, O26 Wind N. by E. unsteady,clear to 5S. W. » 
nA Wien — — clouded, stormy appearance 
rt 7 s 





902 70°6 


697|66"4 
892/64"! 


Wind N. light. Clear to S. W. Elsewhere ~ 
light clouds, outline of hills visible. 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto’ ditto ditto. 

Ditto very light, night clear. 

Clear. Clear star light. 

Ditto ditto. 


+. | g'59° [sors 
no sss 60⸗ 
Le il s7* 53°S 
e+ 112 56°2/47- 

























$3154°6/55°7 Wind N. ver light, clear star Tight 4* 
* 14/53°5/54°5 Ditto ditto dite. * 
a ieee re 
1692°4)5 Maat Ve. 
a 7:5)" |[Bira) i : Wind N- Brisas clenr «tar light. PDaak 
, 18 49°3)49°5 Be : ig’ 3 stot gheu 
ve. . 19 69°5/50° : eb SF 
vo U/55°S |  o9 ee 
=)! bl a , é " + eee > * — 
EEL LD juice yee bi 4)66-7 oO Chis oe Ue npr tlerer ert pee 
ie 7 Se — 
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= teat AQP 
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Memoranda relative to the above Table of Barometrical observations Jor Septem- 
ber 1835. Ay Lieut. Dunann. 
Instruments employed.—Colonel Corvis's Barome 
The cistern is of ivory, the Instrument is adjusted for observation by 
bringing the surface of the mercury to a level with the slit in the socket 
of the stopcock of the cistert, by means of a brass screw at the bottom of 
the cistern.. ‘This instrument was, when compared with the standard 
Barometer in Caleutta, by J. Prinser, Esq., found to be correct. 
Lieut. Durann’s Barometer is one of Trovenron and Srpiam's mountain 
— When compared with the standard Barometer, it stood 0.043 
too low, 


In order to determine the amount of change which the two instruments 


ter was made by Cary. 


might have suffered, relatively to each other, in consequence of the jour- 


ney from Calcutta, a comparison was instituted between the heights shown 


‘by the —* Barometers, during the month of June 1835; the following is 
the result. 


Niewn. Atted. |} Detd.) Moist . ; , 
Heightof Bar.) Ther | Ther.| Bulb. | Time, |Mean of the foregoing, 


















20.744 1.4 OO.O1°) WS.16 | LOA. st 12 6044) 02.09 | 01.4103 184.145 j|Canv'w Barometer. 
28.0408 05.44 (04.25 ] 85.14) 4 wp. as. 

28.7406 U7 .U3 | BGOL | 3.229 110 a. at. | 28. FOSSNE.OIGL N20) iN, Trovantonx and 
oH.6505 4° A700] 2.70 | 4, an, \ . 





Siu e's Baromecer. 
Whence may be deduced, that Carv's barometer suffered considerable 
derangement from the inevitable julting, &c. attendant on so long a jour- 
ney. Troventon’s had evidently been less disordered, probably but little 
s0; without « second comparison with the standard barometer, however, 
the comparative accuracy of Trova ron’s rests upon supposition. 
. Previous to the day on which the hourly observations were to commence, 
Cany's Barometer was accidentally put out of order, and it became requi- 


“site to re-fill the tube with mercury ; this was accordingly effected, but 


the means for safely heating the filled tube not being at hand, and the 
tube apnearing to the eye free from air, it was inserted into the instru- 
ment; the observations show the great difference which this untimely 
uccident caused in the heights of the two mercurial columns. 
Thermometers.—The attached thermometers of both barometers read 


_off to degrees. 


The thermometer employed as a moist bulb, is one made by Trovagn- 
tox and Sims. When compared in Calcutta it stood 1-3 too high ; the 


scale is graduated to degrees. 


‘The detached thermometer also by Trovcntrox and Simms, reads off 
only to two degree divisions ; when examined in Calcutta it was found to be 
o-4 too high. 

‘From the foregoing remarks on the thermometers, it is evident that the 
division of the scales of these instruments did not admit any perfect accu- 


racy in reading off the decimal parts of a degree: the decimal parts in the 
‘table are therefore only careful approximations, and under particular cir- 






umstances, such as reading off at night, &c. small inaccuracies must have 
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partment depot is somewhat north of the village, and is in latitude 
30° 12 N. and about longitude 77° 23’ 45” E. as deduced from an obser- 
vation of the transit of mercury on the 5th May, 1832. The range of 
low mountains separated from the more lofty and older formations by the 
Kyadur Doon is about 20 miles from Daiddpur. The word mountains 
which enters amongst the remarks on the particulars of the weather, must 
be understood to allude to the distant ranges of the Himalayas, and not 
to the low and neighbouring mountains. 

It is necessary to add,that the hourly observations were taken by Colonel 
Corvin, Engrs., Lieut. Baker, Engrs., and Lieut. Durann, Engrs. 

Didipur, Now. 24th, 1835. 

The same remarks are applicable to the March observations, Cary’s 
Barometer not having been yet boiled ; the site of the instruments was 
changed, being now under a thatch erected for them in a free circulation 
of air. 








XI1.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday evening, the lat June, 1836. 


W. H. Macswacuren, Esq. Vice-President, in the chair. 

Messrs. W. Bauce.and R. W. G. Faerun, proposed at the last meeting, 
were ballotted for, and elected members of the Society. 

Dr. Lumeua, proposed at the last meeting, was, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of Papers, elected an honorary member. 

The Rev. R. Everest, requested his name to be withdrawn from the 
list of members. 

Captain W, Fo.ey regretted, that private circumstances obliged him also 
to retire from the Society. 

Kead letters from Colonel J. Corvis, Engineers, Colonel Cauirie.p, and 
Colonel! Sracy, acknowledging their election as members of the Society. 

Read letters from Nicuonas Canuisne, Esq. Secretary to the Antiqua- 
rian Society of London, and J. Forsuauu, Esq. Secretary to the British 
Museum, acknowledging the receipt of copies of the Index, &c. 

Read a letter from Captain H. Harkness, Secretary to the Oriental 
Translation Committee of the Royal Asiatic Society, stating, that arrears of 
the Society's subscription were due, to the amount of £31 10s. from 1633 
ty 1834, inclusive. 

Ordered, that the arrears be paid up, with an apol for the delay. 

The Secretary stated, that apon an application from himself on the part 
of the Society, the Government had been pleased to grant exemption 
from postage on all certified “‘ proof sheets,’ addressed by him to ors 
or editors for correction, as well as on their return, similarly attested to 
hie address. The Government was also willing to grant exemption from 
duty on objects of Natural History or Curiosity, imported for or exported 
from the museum ; application to be made in each particular case. 4 

Lat aru. AY . 

Read a letter from sed rc R. B. Pestsenron, forwarding a copy of his 

‘rontier of British India, with an appendix and 
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| MecCuennann, 
Captain J. Senvis, » cof 
Ms euvis, “ 
: eoauthor, — 
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The Indian Journal of Medical Science, No. 61 —ly Dr. 
Corhbyn the Editor. | s O1y: (MRSA GM eta. Dr 

The following books were received from the booksellers : 

Lanpven's Cabinet Cyclopedia, Swainson's quadrapeds. 
— ——-, Greeee, Vol. 2nd. 

-- ——— » Rome, Vol. 2ad. 

~ Iilustrations of the Botany and other branches of the Natural History 
of the Himalaya mountains, by J. F. Rovie, Esq. F. L. 8. and G. 8. and 
M. A. S. parts 7th and 8th. 

















Museum. 
Four gold and silver fish, from Nipal, were presented by Hani Da’s, 
Mahant of Patna. 
A drawing, supposed to be of the Allahabad lath; as it stood when 
perfect, was received with a note from Dr. Movar, H. M. 13th Dragoons 
at Bangalore. 


This drawing accords more exactly with the l4th in Tirhut, for which it was 

doubtless intended, (See Vol, IV. page 122,) 
Literary. 

A paper on the valley of Cashmir, by the Baron Hucen, was read. 

The author's detention at Bombay has enabled Lim to communicate at greater 
length the observations made during his recent visit to the valley. The Society 
is much beholden to this illustrious traveller for thus disinterestedly plectng at 
its disposal the results of his personal labours, notwithstending he has doubtless 

. the intention of publishing himself on his return to his own country. 

The latitude of Kashmir town (Srinagar) is 34° 22’ 58” and (if Vizirabed is 
correctly laid down in ELpHinsvonr’s map), its longitade is 75° 12’ 40’* by cross- 
bearings taken by the Baron from the latter place to the Pirpanjatl pass, the 
bearing of which was also taken at Kashmir town. , 

In most maps the situation of this place is 34° 40° lat. and 75° 58° long :— 
in HAMiLtrow 43° 23’ lat. 74° 47° long.: and in H. T. Painser's Ranseetr 
Sinan, derived from Capt. Murray's information, 34° 9’ and 75° 32’ re- 
spectively*®. · | : 

A paper by Mr. Avpa.s, entitled “* A Memoir of a Hindu colony in 
ancient Armenia,’ was submitted. 7 

) [This will be printed in our next.) 

An attempt to fix the epochs of the four principal Buddhas, by Captain 
Fores, of Gey lors was presented. | Seas. J 

Mr. Csoma’a translation of the Bhotian Banner luscription, presented 
at the meeting of March, was read. 

. +" : [Printed in the present number.) 
Facsimile of inscription on the Bhittree lath near Ghazipur, was pre- 
sented by Lieut. A. Cunninonam, together with a drawing of the pillar, — 
A memoir on the geography of Peucelaotis, and elucidations of ALex- 
awper’s march, together with drawings of all the coins and relics disco~ 
vered by himself, and a map of the country from his own surveys, intended 
for presentation to M. Jaceuer of the Paris Asiatic Society, was obliging- 
ly entrusted by the author M. Court, of Mahéraja Ransrr Sini's service, 
to the Secretary, “yalanyg Shramupication to the Society ofsuch information 
s they ' think wo of extraction, 
ea.Shoz may Lins wi y ey * at 
: letter the Baron Hvucen to the Society, was read, 
rtant discovery of a bed of fossil bones in Perim 
*vinted in the present number.) ) 9 
r pub in the March No. p. 185, we asserted the 
conn) (double) nititude, 72° 4°.—We supposed the 
“ntre ; os that was not the ease, 15’ must be de- 
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Specimens of lignite and fossil wood from Nipél, were presented on the - 
part of Subadar Jona Sixen. 

Specimens of quartz fossil wood and shells from Van Dieman’s Land, 
presented by C. K. Ronsrsox, Esq. 

A note on the teeth of the Afastodon angustidens of the Siwalik hills, was 
received by Captain Cauriey. 

Also, by Dr. Fanconer and Capt. Caurtey, amemoiron the Felis Criz. 
fata, a new fossil tiger from the Siwalik hills. 

A skeleton of a tortoise (Canev's Kuchuya ), presented by Mr. Fo Ts 
Prarson. 

Specimens of the Indian Barbet, ( Bucco Indicus, ) Woodpecker, ( Picus 
Moaceti,) ond smaller green pigeon, ( Vinago Vernans, ) presented by Lieut. 

Cy. Mowrniov, Ind, Navy. 
A specimen of the wandering Albatros, (Diomedea exulans, ) present. —— 
ed by J. Cuiun, Esq. . 

A specimen of the Bald Ibis, (Zhis calva,) presented by Dr. A. 
CAMPBELL. 

Skullsof the tiger, ( Felis Tigris, ) Leopard, ( F. Leopardus, ) long-lipped. 
bear, ( Ursus (fabiatus,) and Gurriyal, ( Garialis Gangeticus, ) presented 
by Dr MoCosn. 

* —— of the ornamented snake, ( Coluber _Ornata, ) presented by 

Yr. IVD. 

A specimen of Gecko vitiatus (var.) by Dr. A. Jackson. 











ba. 


XAlk.——Ad ddress- read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asialic. 
Society, on the 27th January, 1836. By the Rev. Jonn Wicson, 
President. 


~~ 

- is address, obligingly communicated to us by the author, gives so valunble 

* review of all that has been done by the Bombay Society, that we make no npology, 
but rather feela pride in transferring it to our pages entire: the rather because Bom 
: bay does not yet boast a Journal of ite own, like Madras-does. Since the establish- 
* ment of the latter journal, we have discontinued insertiog the Proceedings of the So- 
— clety at that Presidency, conceiving the means for their preservation an circulation 
a to be more appropriately provided for.—Ep.] 4 


‘This Society has now been in existence for upwards ok thirty yours 5 
and it may ‘not be improper for us, in our present circumstances, briefly 
Lat ra its —* —— and to some of the various subjects of | 

ly those connected with our "situation an western . 












= ul 
— <a —— our attention. Sf ek oto 
ae * the discourse delivered at the forniasion of the Anatitution, by its 
first President Sir James Macxinrosn, that great man declared himself 
‘ambitious of no higher office than that of —* eying to India the desires: oa 


tative of 
this eduntry. 
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and wants of — Jearned at ween A more 

the curiosity of Eu could not ave presented | 
ad ure |, however, that, po Ahijs | tnd ~ 

wirkable IMs tbs bebe: the’ seat and success ut | Jin prosecute — 

* ‘ing some of the objects proper for investigation by an *— * 

* their contributions on the topics to which he more 

ements have 4 been so numerous and extensive as: might have been 
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study, directly conversant as it is with the works of God, and with the 
intimations which they give of His wisdom, power, and goodness, is, in all 
circumstances, possessed of the highest interest, and conduces both to 
intellectual gratification and to moral improvement; and in such a couns 
try as India, so vast in its extent, and so grand and multifarious in its 
productions, it is ee of peculiar charms.’ It is a study, in many of — 
its branches, so intimately connected with national resources, and the 
useful arts, and the means of humane amelioration, that it is powerfully 
recommended to every economist and philanthropist. It is a study in 
which most who have received a liberal education may engage, and to 
advance which, all who give it an ordinary share of attention, may consi- 
derably contribute. The sojourners in Bombay have, in the mountains, 
forests, and islands, in the neighbeurhood, innumerable objects, connected 
especially with Geology, Botany, and Zoology, which both from their 
comparative novelty, and intrinsic interest invite attention. The Society 
cannot do better than encourage their investigation, and imitate in refer- 
ence to them, the laudable procedure of the sister institution in Bengal, 
with regard to those of a similar nature more particularly connected with 
that province, and among whose highest honours must ever be, its having 
numbered among its members such men as Roxsuron and Wanter, and 
fostered their earliest attempts to unfold \Ve beauties and mysteries of 
creation. The réport of observation and discovery connected with them, 
if given in this place, would form an agreealffe entertainment even to those 
who may be most ardent and persevering in their researches into the other 
important objects of the Society's investigation. That a studious atten.’ 
tion to both of them, by individuals, is not impracticable, is well evinced in 
the cases of Jones, and Cotesrooxe, and Carney, and others, who have 


. | | tly highly worthy of attention. Their import. 
Economy, and are consequently f J at pr os nt, Oa the’ formation" oF olbh 
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India, has been laid before our Society. It is by Mr. Bavuce, and has been 
transmitted to Fnglond, where it will not fail to be appreciated. 

OF all the topics of inquiry meriting attention, that of the History and 
Present Condition of the People, in the different provinces, in regard to 
language, religion, liternfure, science and art, means of support, and 
manners and customs, is paramount. It is very extensive ; and has met, 
from the members of the Society, with considerable attention. 

The Parsis, the great body of whom dwell amongst us, present them- 
selves as special objects of inquiry. The history of their original country, 
has been ably unfolded by Sir Joa~ Marcoum; and on its ancient chrono. 
logy previous to the conquest by ALexanper, and its state from the battle 
of Arbela in A. C. 331, to the rise of Annrseutr Bapeoas, much light 
has been cast by our late learned President, Colonel Vans Kennepy. 
Mr. Eusxixe’s papers respecting them, are remarkably interesting, as con- ~ 
taining an able review, and analysis, of the Works of Anquetit pu Per- 
non, who followed Dr. Hype as the expositor of their tenets ; the results 
of his own observation; and valuable disquisitions on their sacred books 
and ancient languages. The researches of Professor Rasx, in his paper 
given to this Society, whatever may be the opinions formed of the parti- 
cular conclusions at which he has arrived, and it must be admitted he has 
reasoned ingeniously in their support, are also interesting. For the ori- 
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Enropean scholars, or without the proposal to them of special queries cal. 
culated to direct them in their communications. I am decidedly of opi- 
nion that it would be of advantage to both parties, were some of them 
associated with ourselves ; and I would fondly hope that should any of 
them, possessed of competent attainments and zeal, and a respectable 

character and influence, ask membership of our body, it should be readily’ 
accorded. | 

There is no institution which has furnished more able and interesting 

illustrations connected with the Musalmans than our Society. ‘The ques. 

tion, so interesting in the history of the errors of the human mind, Was 

MUHAMMAD an impostor or an enthusiast, has been discussed by our late 

President Colonel Vans Kennepvy ; and though many may dissent, as I 

myself do, from the conclusion at which he arrives, the ingenuity with 

witch he conducts his argument, and the varied learning which he displays 
n¥st be readily acknowledged. The same distinguished orientalist has 

ished us with the most correct estimate of the literature of the Musal_ 
fins in Persia, which is extant; and has given us a minute and precise 
abstract of the Muhammadan Municipal Law, with a constant reference 
to acknowledged authorities, and with an arrangement particularly lami. 
nous, being suggested by that of Buackstone in his Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. His paper furnishes an important aid to the under- 
standing of the state of Government, and society in*general, in Muham- 
madan countries. The points at issue between the Shias and Sunnis, and 
which have been, and still are, the cause of the greatest distractions and 
animosities among the Moslems, are well illustrated by the translations 
and remarks of Sir Joww Manoconm ; and the sentiments of the Sufis and 
Mehdivis, by those of the late Lieutenant Grauanm and Colonel Mriss. 
The account of the Acanan-r-Nasinar, by Lieutenant Frissece, and the 
translation of one of the discourses of Sant by Mr. Ross, throw much light 
on the Musalmén Economics and Ethics, both theoretical and practical. 
What we chiefly want in reference to the Muhammadan religion, is a 
fuller account, drawn from a comparison of all the existing authorities, 
of the state of Arabia at the time of its origin, and from which we could 
form a more enlightened judgment than we do, of those great revolutions 
brought about by its author ; of the history ofjits religious influence, dis- 
tinguished as much as possible from that of the military exploits and civil 
arrangements of its followers, which have hitherto - almost altogether 
engrossed attention ; of the general arguments by which its doctors have 
urged its pretensions in oppogition to Christianity” ; of the Bohorast 







* Some interesting information on this subject, is to be found in the Controver- 
sial Tracts, by the Rev, Heary MAatyn, and his opponents io Persia, and the pre- 
face prefixed them by Professor Lex, and in the last of the letters addressed to 
me, by H’asi’ MAHAMMAD HASH, and published in Bombay. As the discussion of 
1€ points at issue, however, is an ancient one, it seems desirable that a collection 
should be made of the hints respecting it which are to be found in the Musalmaén 
works of theo > , 2s 
+ To any — whose leisure may permit inquiry into this body of Musalmaéns, 
the following memorandum written by me on a visit to Suratin the beginning of last 
yea * pot. be unacceptable. ** The Bohorns of Surat are divided into three sects, 


five or six families  €@ about fifty; and in the third, about five 










how a considerable number of families hnve now also settled in Surat. — “ 
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and other curious sectaries ; and of the peculiar practices, superinduced 
probably by intercourse with the Hindus, of those who profess it in India, 
and particularly in the provinces with which we are most intimately 
connected. That the latter subject is not unworthy of interest, will appear 
to any reader of the work lately published by Dr. Herxwors, and to the 
notices given of certain festivala by M. Garo pe Tassy. From these 
documents, as well as from Colonel Kexnepy’s paper on the religion in- 
troduced into India by the Emperor Ansan, it appears that the followers 
of Muhammad, cannot only, when circumstances tempt them, lay aside 
their intolerance, but accommodate themselves to existing prejudices, 
and indulge in the boldest speculations. In the almost universal neglect 
of historical records by the subjugated Hindus, we must principally look 
to the Musalmans for any historical information connected with this 
country which refers to the times which intervene between the commence- 
ment of their conquest, and that of the European powers. The History 
by Fenmura,'translated by Colonel Braices, though neither, as was to be 
expected, very philosophical nor rigid, is valuable, Captain RowLanpson 
and Dr. Brrp, have done well to translute two works which treat of the 
history of Malabar and Gujerat. ‘They contain much interesting inform- 
tion. Another history of the latter province, by a very intelligent Bréh- 
man, but principally from Muhammadan authorities, and which may 
prove worthy of translation, was lately presented to our Society * our 
zealous Secretary. There are materials to be found, in different places, 
sufficient to throw light upon the principal occurrences in almost every 
province of India. | 

Of various tribes of the Hindus, as the Katis, the Bhils, the Banjaris, 
the Pandu Kolis, the Dakhan Kunbis, and the Karadi Brahmans, and 
the inhabitants of Sindh, very curious notices are to be fouud in our 
Transactions. Of many other tribes, accounts have appeared in separate 
publications*. Many more, however, with marked natural pecularities, 
and in a strange social state, still remain to to be described. ‘Those who 
Surat sits upon a throne, and is highly respected. He is thrice saluted by eve 


person wnen he is in cathedra ; and his attendants give him all the attentions whic 
the princes of the land receive when they are in Darbdr. He has deputies in all the 
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are found resident in tne jungles, and in mountai istrj 
are probably the remains of the ‘Aborigines of the Pees ws —— 
larly worthy of investigation. Attention to them is ied for, b pall 
who desire to advance their civilization, and to elevate them from theis 
present degradation. Description must precede any considerable efforts 
made for their improvement. Perhaps some similarities may be dis. 
covered in their language, religion, and customs, which ma —— to 
important conjectures as to the ancient history of India. Of many of 
them it has been already ascertained, that they have had no — 
with Brahmanism, except in so far as they may have felt its B—— 
——* * —— —— oe ney common privileges of humanity 
ishing them to the wilds, or doomin | Oj i 
unwilling and unrewarded servitude". ain ae ie 
_ Though on the Hindu religion and literature in general, our publica- 
tions contain rather scanty observations, some of our members have added 
greatly to the information communicated by the distinguished literati of 
the other side of India, and of Europe. Our Society was the first bod 
to submit to the public a proposal for « union for the promotion of onan 
lations from the Sanskrita. Its claim to this honour, it is right again to 
re-assert. It will be established by a reference to a letter addressed to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 1806, by Sir James Macxinrogn, and 
published as an appendix to the first volume of our Transuctionst. Such 
translations were practically encouraged by the Society itself, in the case 
ofthe Liléwati,a treatise on Arithmetic and Geometry by Buaasxana Acnar- 
ya, and the Prabodh Chandrodaya, a curious allegorical play illustrative 
of the opinions of the Vedantikas, and both published by the late Dr. 
Jonn Tayuor. The first general account, of any considerable size, of 
the Hindu Pantheon, is by one of our members, Mujor Enwanrp Moom: 
In Colonel Kersepy’s Ancient and Hindu Mythology, we have a work 
than which none more important, if we refer either to original quotations 
from the Shdstras, or learned disquisitions, has yet appeared. I make this 
remark with the more freedom, that circumstances c lled me, on the pub- 
lication. of the work, to animadyert on the estimate which it forms of the 
moral character of Bréhmanism in « manner which gave the learned author 
offence. Inthe Essay on the Vedanta by the same gentleman, we have 
the best account of that very curious system of speculation, considered in 
— point of view, which has yet appeared,—an account which 
roves it to be a system of spiritual pantheism, and as such entirely dif. 
ferent, except in occasional expression, from that of the Mysties of 
Europe, to which it had been maintained to be similar by Sir Wiooram 
Jones, and other writers}. It was in this place that the first defence, by 
a Native, of both the exoteric and esoteric systems of Hinduism, in reply 
to those who seek to propagate the principles of our Holy Faith, appeared ; 
and it was here that a rejoinder, embracing briefly the consideration of 
® See ——— Mr. Baser's Answers to the Queries of a Committee of the 
House of Lords on the tite of Slavery in the South West of India, 















cs of the Mystics, and of the pious writers, to whom Sir WitLiam 
in the course of his reasonings, there are figures of spe ech, and other 
ry similar to those used by the Vedéntists. Others, still more strik~ 
; could ensily be produced. I give one from the Poems of RicHaagp 
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both these subjects, was published. About two years ago, a portion of 
the Rigveda, the most considerable which has yet been printed, was pub- 
lished in Sunskrita, Marathi, and English, by one of our members. A 
translation of the whole of this work, to which I believe Prof. H. H. 
Wirson has turned his attention, and of the Bhagawata Purdna, which, 
though it cannot claim an antiquity much exceeding that of six hundred 
years, is certainly the greatest practical authority at present, at least in 
the West of India, are greatly to be desired. mn the different sects of 
the Hindus, and on their provincial superstitions, much light has yet to 
be cast. On the North of this Presidency, we have the VPuishnavas > in 
our immediate neighbourhood, the Smartus ; andin the South, the Shaivas 
or Lingawants, in the practice of all their peculiarities. In the Dakshan, 
we have a general worship of deified heroes, as yet unnoticed, except in 
the most incidental manner. Many curious classes of mendicants, of 
whom little: or nothing is known™, are to be found within the sphere of 
our peculiar observation, The religion of the Jainas, on which most 
valuable manuscripts, procured by Mr, Warnen, are deposited in our 
library, is still, in many respects, to be unfolded. Our Transactions have 
only one paper, by Captain McMuronpo, which refers to it. In the posses. 
sion of the Jainas, there are many works calculated to throw much light 
on the religious history of India in general, with the use of which some of 
them would not be* unwilling to favour a European student. I fondly 
‘trust and believe, that there are among our members, those who will con- 
tinue to contribute, as circumstances may call them, to the exposition of 
the systems of faith, which have so long exercised their sway in this 
country, and the various literary works, which, though, unlike those of 
Greece and Rome, they are of little or nouse in the cultivation of taste, are 
valuable as they illustrate the tendency of these systems in their connex- 
jon with social and public life, and as they explain « language the most 
‘copious in its vocables, and powerful in its grammatical forms, in which 
any records exist. Destitute of a knowledge of these systems, and the 
works in which they are embodied, the native character, and the state of 
native society, will never be sufficiently understood, a right key obtained 
to open the native mind, and all desirable facilities enjoyed for the in- 
troduction among the people of a body of rational and equitable law, and 
the propagation of the Gospel and the promotion of general education. 
There are some respectable patrons of the latter supremely important 
' work, who overlook its importance ; but their number is on the decrease. 
ait. =le As the touch'd needle pointeth toward the pole ; e 
 » |. Theas unto thee inclines the holy soul: — - : 
7 It trembleth and is restless till it come — | 

-_— « Worto ny bosom where it is at home." | J te od 
~ No person who is familiar with the Upanishads can fail to mark the coincidence 
of the Innguage of BAXTKe in the preceding passage, with that of the Transcend- 
‘entalists of India. This coincidence of language, however, does not warrant the 
_ inference that there is the least agreement of statements, In proof of this position, 
we have merely to quote the lines which follow those now given. jj 

“3%; ‘Yet no such union dare the soul desir ae A—— 
As parts have with the whole, and sparks to fire; phe Mi 
But as depenident, low, subordinate, = = =~ © 

| Oa ——— 
_ .. Ae tendeth to the sun the smallest cye 
— — 2 vermin, or the poorest fly, 
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which they seem fitted to make on those resorting to them. ‘They are 
worthy of attention only as they may illustrate the civil and. religious 
history, or practices, of the country. The grants of land, engraven on 
copper- plates, many of which are still to be found in different parts of the 
country, are next to them in importance in the advancement of antiquarian 
research, One of these was translated by Dr. Tavtor. Mr. Waraen has 
been successful in decyphering the most ancient of those in our museum ; 
and the results, as stated by him in his communication in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for August last, are both curious and useful. 
Ancient coins are occasionally found in different parts of the Presidency, 
and the Native States to the northward, which may aid in the correction, 
or enlargement, of such Genealogical Tables as have been lately published 
by Mr. Prinser of Calcutta”. | | 

There isasmall body of Armenians in Bombay, from which something 
interesting might be learnt. A dissertation by one of them on the anti. 
quity of their native language, with notes by Mr. Dickinson, has lately 
been transmitted by us to the Royal Asiatic Society, and cannot fail to be 
acceptuble. There cannot be a doubt that the Armenians can fill up im- 
portant blanks in our Church History, which, to the undue neglect of the 
orientals, is principally formed on the authority of the Roman and By- 


‘The Beni-Israel of *Bombay, and the adjoining territories, amount to 
about eight thousand, It is to be regretted that no considerable account 
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ie a ALV .—Miscell/aneous, “er 
1.—On the Canis Vulpes montana, or Hill For. By J. T. Peansow, 
: Asst. Surg., Cur. Mus. Aa. Soc. fs 
[Reprinted from the Bengal Sporting Magazine, Jan. 1836.] 


Cl. Mammatia, Cov. Gen. Canis, Auctorum. “ 
Ord. Carnassiers, Cuv. Sub-zen. Vulpes, Auctorum ' 
Fam. Carnivora, Cuv. Sp. Canis Vulpes montana, mihi. - 


Rufous grey fox, with black throat, and tail white-tipped. 

Description.—Size, coy bee from tip of the nose to the insertion of the 
ore 2 ft. 6 in. ; length of tail, 1 ft. 7 in; height at the shoulders, 1 ft. 

n. 

Colour :—general colour, rufous on the upper and fore parts of the 
body > becoming grisly behind, at the sides, and at the sides of the tail ; 
behind the ears, rich velvetty black, edged at the outer middle third with 
short velyetty fur of a light fawn colour, and at the inner upper third, with 
light rufous ; tip of the nose, as is usual in the genus, black and naked ; 
upper lip white, with a few black bristles, and a narrow band of white 
extending along just above the margin, which is brown, to the corner of 
the mouth, where it widens and unites with a somewhat similar but fainter 
band from the angle of the lower jaw, from which junction the white 
proceeds along the side of the throat as far as the shoulder, forming a 


* 


—— hetween the black of the throat and the pale fawn colour of the 
side of the neck. A greyish black irregular spot, upon which the whiskers 

are set, is situnted at the side of the muzzle from near the nose to the eye, 

and extending beliind in the form of a line to the root of the ear, where 

it tukes an abrupt course downwards, and is lost under the chin; middle 

of the nose and crown of the head, greyish rufous ; inside the ears, side 

of the neck, and half the side behind the shoulder, (mid-way between the 

shoulder and hip) and the flank, light fawn colour, with 4 dark rufous 

hand extending from between the ears to the middle of the back, where - 
it becomes less distinct, and is continued along the upper side of the tail 

as far as the white tip. This longitudinal band is crossed by another 

over the shoulders, forming a well defined cross ; shoulders, outer sides 
of the hind legs, and sides of the tail, dark grisly grey, partaking at the 
edges of rufous ; outer, and back part of the paws, tan, with toes of min- 

@led rufous and black,; throat, chest, fore part of the belly and inner 
side of the thighs, dusky black, having a few white hairs, interspered 

under the throat, a white triangular spot on the chest, an approach to a 
rufous tint on the belly, and being bounded by a white liné in front of the 
thighs and hind legs, The remaining under surface, hinder part of the 
fore legs, aud under side of the root of the tail, is of a light fawn, ap- 

proaching in some parts to an Isabella colour. Tail, dark rufous, waved 
with black aboye, grisly grey at the sides, fawn colour, gradually becom- 

in iz waved, with black, underneath, and furnished for about the length of 

chee inches with a white tip. 


The general ground colour of the far is a dingy back, or dirty white, 
necore ing to the shade of the part. It is long, thick, soft, and very warm, 
nixed with a few strong hairs ; it varies in length from an inch to one 
il half upon the neck, sides, and back. Upon the muzzle, shoulder, 
© side of the thighs, under the chin, and on the limbs, it lies close, 

) Belted the ears, it is very shurt, and has the gloss and 
t.° Th _tailis exceedingly bushy, some of the fur being 
n length, and at the tip, more than three. a 
‘appears to approach tke marking of the C, Decussatus 
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and is rendered particularly distinct by the light fawn colour at the sides 
of the neck and behind the shoulders, [he perpendicular stroke of the 
cross is 24 inches wide upon the back of the neck, and two inches imme- 
diately behind the shoulders, whilefurther back, it is wider, but indistinct. 
The cross band is two inches and a half wide, and very distinct, until lost 
on the shoulders in the mixture of rufous and grisly grey of that part. 

The hill fox is a very handsome animal. Its colours are, for the most 
part, bright, and often well defined at their edges, offering a strong con. 
trast with those adjoining, or, as upon the neck and anterior part of the 
thighs, separated from one another by a narrow distinct line of white. 
It seems to be intermediate between the Vulpes vulgaris (common fox) 
and the cross fox, which, indeed, may, after all, be probably varieties of 
the same species. ; 

As nothing is known of the habits and manners of this animal, it would 
be conferring a boon upon zoological science, if any person, well acquainted 
with the subject, would describe them. It is said to be a native of the 
lower range of the Himélayan mountains. 


2,—On the Soil suitable for Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar, and the-Tea plant. 
By H, Propiseror. | 
(Read at the meeting of the Agrictltural Society, Mareh 16965.) 

I preface what I jave to say to the Society on the soils placed on the 
table with a few remarks, which I trust may be thought worth placing on 
record, My object in doing so is again to impress upon members of what 

vital importance it is to the advancement of the agricultural interests of 
the country, and to the safety and success of every agricultural specula- 
tion, to procure samples of all soils from other countries in which valuable 
products grow. ee oe 
~ ‘The same climate and soil are, we know, in 4 greater or less degree the 
essential requisites for obtaining the production of one country in another > 
and for our present purpose we may perhaps say that plants find their food 
in the soil, and are enabled to digest it by the climate. They do digest, 
we know, and this in the strictest sense of the word. ingiole ger 

‘The popular ideas of climates are vague enough, but it may be roundly 
asserted, that scarcely one who uses the word knows what is really meant 
by soil; or rather what is really meant by ‘‘ the #ame soil.” This arises 
from onr vague notion of the thing itself. The very words used to dis- 
tinguish soils express, more frequently than any thing else, their appear- 
ance, and some of their physical qualities ; scarcely any their essential— 
that is their chemical properties. We talk of light and heavy, of sandy 
and clayey, moist and ory soils, which are all physical properties, and two 

layey or two sandy soils may be actually as different as light and dark- 
ness from each other! The words ferruginous und calcareous are, it is 
true, chemical terms, but such vague ones that they designate whole classes 
of soila, of which each sort is widely different from its neighbours. The 
oils and the Arracan tobacco soils on the table are both —S 























jut differing as widely as soils can do; for the iron in the one is a 

arbonate of iron, an‘! in the other the red oxide of iron, = 

orron —Nothing then but a sample of the soil and a correct analysis oF 

re the speculator, that while he is trying to rear any given fo— 
reigr ct, he is not (misled by loose names) absolutely bluindering in 
irkn n with Cotton as a most: 


ep apd attic pting en impossibility... Y Vagit wit 
prominent example, though my proofs on the subject are not quite so - 





as 1 could wish ; and I shall surprise the Society not a litt 
that all the ‘expensive efforts which have been wikde bithetts eo ail 
good cotton have probably failed from this one cause, that we have bee 


at work on the wrong soil! Ho ith the | 
Sen of climate eosy alas" Have operaian'to ait : 
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but vegetable productions do, toa great extent, acclimate themselves ; 
while it is probable that nothing can compensate to them the want of a 
principal constituent of the soil. Now I have not been able to obtain spe. 
cimens of the American cotton soils, but I have good authority for stat- 
ing that the soil of the Sea Islands is wholly a calcareous sand—in other 
words a light chalky or shelly soil; so that it may probably contain from 
50 to 60 per cent. of calcareous matter (lime generally in the state of chalk — 
and we have been attempting to crow this cotton on a soil which bare y 
contains a trace of it! The soil of the Botanic Garden, for instance, not 
containing more than 1§ or 2 per cent.: Indeed we may say generally, that 
till we reach the kankur districts, none of the soils of lower Bengal, ont 
of the reach of the inundations, contain any great portion of lime. I 
showed some years ago*, that the inundations deposit lime, and that much 
of the fertilising effect they produce is due to it. 

‘The American cotton is, then, on account of differences of climate, a 
case not strictly in point, but the Bourbon cotton—grown both at Bourbon 
and the Mauritius—whieh sells for a shilling, when the Sea Ialand sells 
for 13d, anid the Manilla cotton, which selis for 11d. when the Bourbon is 
worth ashilling, are both cottons of hot climates like our own; and both 
these are grown in highly calcareous soils, ‘The soil on the table before 

ou is from the Mauritius; it is sent me by M. Geneve, of La Riviere 
Noire, one of the finest estates on the island, as an txcellent cotton soil, 
and contains 32 per cent. of carbonate of lime, (or in plain English, one 
third chalk ;) there is, moreover, phosphate and perhaps not less than 40 
per cent. of calcareous matter! Its iron too is in a peculiar state, that 

~ of protoxide or the black oxide of iron ; and in this respect, it probably 
resembles the black cotton soils of Southern India. No wonder that the 
Rourbon cotton, though it grows well in many of our gardens near town, 
where it meets with plenty of calcareous matter amyngst the lime-rnbbish 
with which most of them are filled, is said to degenerate when cultivated 
in the open fields, which do not contain 2 per cent. of lime. 1 know, 
from the experience of several years, that it does not degenerate if it is 
duly supplied with calcareous matter; but that it will produce most 
———— , and for years, cotton worth from 10d, to 11d. per Ib. ina 
roper soil. -If the soil does not suit it, it will produce little else than 
fears and wood, and the staple will deteriorate, Samples of American 
cotton soils are wanting now te make our theory on this head perfect ; 
but I would advise no man to attempt foreign cottons in a soil containing 
less than 14 per cent. of lime, and its iron mostly in the state of protoxide 
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Aracan soil, Singour soil, Héinglee soil. 
* 








Oxide of iron (peroxide) ........0... °° 15.65 10.60 6.00 
Water and saline matter........ .... 1,00 0.75 1.40 
Vevetable matter and fibres......... 3.745 1.10 76 
SOURIS inc bs dé coe liens BTE.00 80.65 67.25 
PRIVIBU, 2s «dn sate — 2.00 4.50 1.50 
— — 
99.40 97.69 97.00 
Water and Loss........... .60 2.40 3.00 











100.0 100.00 100.0 











—from which it willbe seen that the best tobacco soil we have hitherte 
found in India contains 16 per cent., or nearly one-sixth, of iron, which 
is mostly in the state of peroxide, and that the inferior sort of tobacco 
grows ina soil containing only 6 per cent., one-sixteenth of iron of which is 
moreover mostly in the state of protoxide or black oxide. 

I thought it worth examining what the quantity of iron in the different 
eorts of tobacco would be ; and I found that, while the ashes of one ounce, 
or 480 grains, of I Javannaand Sandoway cheroots gave exactly 1.91 grains 
or 0. 40 per cent. of peroxide of iron, the ashes of the same quantity of the 
Hinglee or best Bengal tobucco only gave 1.50 grains or 0.32 per cent., 
and it appears to exist in the first two in the state of peroxide. and in the 
last, asa protoxide, of iron; rendering it — hly probable that the flavour 
of the tobacco to the smoker depends on the state and quantity of the 
iron it contains! for we have now, observe, traced the iron from the soil 
into the cheroot. Green copperas water, which is a solution of sulphate 
ofiren, is often used by the American and English tobauccinists and 

lanters to colour and flavour their tobacco ; and this wouldbe decom | 

y the potass of the tobacco, and sulphate of potass and carbonate of iron 
be formed. Carbonate of iron is of an ochre yellow colour. I took care 
to ascertain that this process had not been performed with the cheroots 
used for my experiment ; and I do not believe our Bengal cheroot-makers: 
know of this method. 

Suear.—Sugar seems to depend both onthe state of the fron and on 
lime in the soil. ‘The sugar soil before you is also from the Black River, 
Late Grnevrs,) an estate upon which from 3000 to 7000, and even on one 

t the astonishing quantity of 12,000 Ibs. of sugar have been obtained 
roti an acre, of from 12 to 150 bazar maunds per bigah ! Captain S LEEMAN 
_ is my authority for these statements. — 

Now the peculiarity of this soil is, you will observe, that it is a ved soil, . 
i. e. that its iron is mostly in the state of peroxide ; and it contains more- 
over about 9 per cent. of carbonate of lime, with probably some sulphate 
and phosphate of lime, siy perhaps altogether 10 or 12 per cent. of —— 
ous matter. We have in many instances endeavoured to cultivate this — 
cane on soils destitute both of peroxide of iro and lime, and we 
that the cane has been found watery. It is clear that the cultivater who 
would succeed in sugar should pay attention to these peculiarities ; for — 
pr doing so he may haye returns, hut often no profits. His. profits, Apis 

ord, may —— upon his canes, his cotton, or his tobacco, 
be: a the food which they require. I used the words feed and digest because». 
it cannot be too often repeated thut plants are living and that th 
vigour of their life depends, i as with — on abundant and suit: able 

Od, — — —— 44 
Ts. ‘Sors.—The tea soils, deus: T * — are not * 
The first isa ‘soil from ‘Assam; for which I wm indebtec 

EXK ; and the second is from the Bohea Hills in 
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round by Mr. Gornon, the Secretary to the Tea Committee, and obliging- 
ly given to me by Mr. Grant, of the Honourable Company's Export Ware- 


house. “How very alike they seem, you will at once have noticed, and 


their analysis gives as follows :— 
Lea soils of Assam. Tea soil of China. 











Surface At 24 feet P 
eo), deep. 
— — 2.45 2.00 3.00 
Vegetable matter___.____-____. — 100 .80 1.00 
Carbonate of [rnin —— 7.40 6.70 9.90 
SO a ns a ee ne. FT: 5.45 9.10 
Ea catia aaeae 86.40 84.10 76.00 
& | 99.75 99.05 99.00 
Traces of phosphate and — 25 ry 1.00 
of lime and loss, — — 











| 100.0 100.00 10,000 
There are two peculiarities in these soils ; the first, that they contain no 
carbonate of lime, and only tracés of phosphate and sulphate ; and the 
next, that their iron is almost wholly in the state of carbonate of iron—a 
widely different compound from the simple oxides. They would be called 
poor yellow loams; and cotton, tobucce, or sugar-cane would probably 
starve upon them: but w@ find that they suit the tea plant perfectly. 
It is a striking coincidence, that we should find our tea soils and those of 
China so exactly alike. : 
fear to grow prolix, though I have much more to say on the subject 
of soils : I shall therefore break off, trusting that for the present I have 
amply shown the necessity of a careful examination of the soil; and that 
the commercial public, who can do so much for us in this way, will not 
neglect their own interests in procuring specimens of soils for us; for to 
go to work in ignorance of this great element of success, is absolutely to 
blunder on in the dark where chemistry would lend us an unfailing light. ; 
[Wet “also rece Imens of the tea soils for analysis, but for want o! 
* La eek he dap Reiter et 6 which agree for the most part with Mr. 
IDDINGTON’s. We have also an analysis of the Assam tea soil by Dr. McCret- 
LAND.—Ep.) — — re) 
— 3. Aetion of Copper on Ink. gina = 
‘ ious case lately came under my notice of the effect of saline mois. 
— copper anited on writingink. The Bengal Bank referred * my 
examination three bank notes sent in by a native, who protested he d left 
not how the numbers and signatures had disappeared ; that he na —* 
them in «small copper box on his departure into the country, * ng 
precisely noted the amounts, mid ete Bank disbelieved the marvellous 
ere I an. Ist — J 
——— remained untouched, —⸗ 
at first sight, to restore the writing 
difying the paper, snd then testing. 
— traces of the iron remained, 
The only effect however of the appli-— 
: s red-brown upon the 
strongly it had been impregnated — 
three pene there was a ral 
expecte : 
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ed paper containing black writing that had stood fer many years uninjured 
and placing itbetween two clean copper plates, allowed a current of acidulat- 
ed water to passthrough. In a minute or two the whole writing disappear- 
ed, and could not be restored by the prussiate ; although where the sulbhe of 
the ink was merely discharged by acid, the usual effect was manifest. The 
native ink being carbonaceous remained uninjured throughout ; and where 
even aslight proportion of this ingredient was mixed with the English ink, 
the removal was so far prevented. This circumstance presents a ready 
mode of obvinting such accidents for the future, forthe present is not, it 
appears, the first occasion of the kind. A poor native pilgrim took some 
notes to Jagannath in a small copper roll kept on his person for safety, 
After the customary period of bathing in the sea, he returned, and found 
his notes effaced, nor would the bank at that time make them good to the 
unfortunate holder. 

The preventive alluded to is simply to mix Bengéli or Indian ink, half 
and half, with the English metallic ink. I have long been in the habit of 
doing so for the labels of mineral cabinets, where it is known that pyrites 
and other substances frequently obliterate the traces of common writing 
ink. J. r. Sec. 

4.—Suspension Bridge at Fribourg in Switzerland, 
(Having alluded in thg Inst number to this surprising work on the authority of 
private descriptions just received from relatives in Switzerland, we imagine, our 
aginece friends in this country (s0 many of whom we fre proud to reckon 
Ainong our readers) will be curious to hear more of it. We therefore hasten to 
_extract the following account from JAMESON'S Edin. Phil. Journal*.—Ep.J 
The town of Fribourg is built on the left bank of the Sarine, Both sides of 
this small stream are yery steep; and rise to the height of about 220+ feet 
above its bed; and travellers coming from Berne to Fribourg were formerly 
obliged to descend the hill, in order to reach a small wooden bridge which 
crosses the river, and immediately after by a steep ascent of unbout 290 feet to 
reach the top of the opposite bank before coming to the centre of the town, 
The passage through Fribourg thus occupied nearly an hour; but the case is 

changed since the erection of the new suspension bridge. ant 

These dificulties and delays were long considered the unavoidable conse- 
quence of the local situation of the town, until some bold spirits conceived the 
idea of uniting, by means of a suspension bridge, the steep banks of the Sarine, 
It was necessary that the bridge should pass over a great part of the town itself, 
and the scheme was considered completely utopian; yet certain of success, the. 
authorities ond some active citizens determined to submit the measure to t e. 
consideration of engineers of different districts, Various designs were accordin ly. 
offered, and the government of, the ton gave the preference. to thut of M. 
Cuaxrtey, of Lyons, whose plan, dis. ance been executed under his immediate. 


Sepp tandeeca, << sett | lik... jit ie he [ — 
The gateways at either end of the bridge are of Doric architecture, and are. 
about 65 feet in height. The tops of their arches are about 42 feet above the) 
roadway, and the arches have a span of 20 feet. The masonry of the gate ia 46 
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feot in width, and its thickness is about 20 feet; although the largest blocks of 
the hard limestone of Jura were employed in this work, iron cramps were used 
to complete the union of the stones, and aboye 24 tons of iron were used for 
this purpose. | 

The width of the valley of the Sarine at the point where the bridge is built, 
or, in other words, the distance between the inner face-work of the two gate. 
ways on either bank of the river, and consequently the span of the suspended 
roadway, is 871 feet. It may be easily Conceived that a good deal of doubt was 
entertained as tothe propriety of trustingto a span of so great an extent, and the 
idea of suspending the bridge at the middle at first occurred to M. CHALLEY as 
the best mode of forming the communication. On weighing the difficulty, how. 
ever, of obtaining a solid foundation for a pier 220 fect in height in the bottom 
of an alluvial valley, be soon relinquished this idea; and the bridge has there- 
fore been constructed with a single span of 871 feet. 

The roadway is suspended in the manner now universally known, by four 
cables of iron wire*® passing over the upper part of the gateways. Each cable 
consists of 1200 wires, each about ,', inch in diameter, and 1140 feet in length. 
To avoid the difficulty of moving these heavy cables, cach wire was brought 
separately to its place, and they were united on the spot by the workmen, who 
were suspended during the work. Weare happy to add, that no accident of 
any kind occurred during this operation. It is calculated that the four united 
cables are capshle of sustaining a weight equal to 2946 tons. 

The four cables are fixed in chain-pits or shafts cut out of the solid rock on 
either side of the river. Im each of these pits four cables pass through a verti- 
cal cylindric chimney or pillar, which bears three heavy domes resting upon it, 
and at the same time abutting against grooves cut with much care in the rock 
to receive the springing stones. At the bottom of the pillars the cables are 
made fast to blocks of very hard stone, which are cubes of 64 feet. The cables, 
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known that in all the suspension br tn France 

| a instead of the solid links used in England. | 
fthe Sagur bridge built by Col, Presgrave under diffi- 
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I.—WNotes on the Buddhas from Ceylonese authorities, with an attempt to 
fiz the dates of the appearance of the last four ; being those of the 
Maha Bhadra Kalpa, (or Present Age.) By Captain J. Fouses, 
HT. M. 78th Highlanders, 

1,, Of the Buddhas who appeared prior to the Mahd Bhadra 
Kaipa, the names of the earliest Buddhas mentioned in Buddhist writ- 
ings, are . 

ts Brahma Buddha. 

Gautama Buddha*. 

Tanhankara. 

Medhankara. 

Saranankara. 

‘The following are the names of twenty-four Buddhas, who succes- 
sively foretold the adyent and exaltation of the present ‘Gautama 


Buddha. 
| pga Deepankara, | 12 Sujato, 
_ 2 Kondhanyo, 7 13 Piadassi, ; 
1S Mangalo, 14 Athadassi-Atthadassi, * 
7 Sumang, 15 Dhammadassi, 
5 Reweto, 16 Siddatto, 
6 b Sobhito, 17 Tisso, 
18 Cusso, 
20 Sikhi, 
21 Wissabhu. 


— of the Mahé Bhadra Kalpa. , 


if — * a ae J 22 Kakusanda, 
reee=s: em 23 Konagamma, 
pe hee "24 Kksyiapa. 


rece —— —— 


- Gncarnate at this time as this very king Ksuxma, vide Sic it 
 Wanzae, &c 
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‘Every Buddha, on having attained the object of his ambition, not 


only appropriated to himself, and received from his followers the 
innumerable titles of former Buddhas, (many of which were apper= 
taining to the gods,) but by visiting the same places, enjoining the 
same observances, retaining the same moral laws, and imitating all 
their actions ; he identified himself with the meritorious deeds as well 
as with the moral doctrines of his predecessors. From these circum- 
stances it is not easy to particularise the acts of any individual 
Buddha; and the difficulty has been increased by writers on ‘this 
subject, who in general have preferred aimless dissertations to — 
rieal incidents. | 
Of KAKUSANDA, ve 
The first Buddha in the present dispensation, B.C. 3101*2) © 
At the commencement of this the (Maid Bhadra Kualpa) most 
auspicious age of the world according to Buddhists, KaKusaNpa 
Buvpra appeared: in Magadhat, when’ Ksnemat was king, and the 
name of the capital was Kshemawattinuwara§. He visited Ceylon, 
which then was known by the name of Oja Dweepia, and first 
‘manifested himself from Adam’s peak, at that time called- ‘Dewiyakitta, 
“and on ‘the summit of which he found memorials of the religion of 
former Buddhas were still existing. The Mahamuvuna gardens (com- 
‘prising the plain on which the most sacred edifices at Anuraadhapura 
are situated) was called Mahitirtiwana ; and to the eastward of these 
‘was the city Abhya, the residence of a king of the same name; here 
also was situated the Piyal Kula mountain, (afterwards called Mehint- 
allai) and a cave which the Buddha chose for his temporary abode.” 
A pestilence which had swept off multitudes, having ceased at the 
‘time of Kaxusanpa’s arrival, the people, believing that it was by his 
miraculous interpositions, eagerly listened to the exhortations, and 
adopted the religion of their benefactor. The garden Mahétirtiwana 
having been offered to the Buddha, he sent to _Kshemawatti to pro- 
-enre a branch of the Maharibodi tree; that it might remain as a 
“memorial of himeelf, and an — of ae —— The tree was 
of . Le owen wid 
r ‘The Maga, Daher of Bards birth or death, but of le becoming a “‘Budaha:® 
, > Pat l — IA 
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sent by the king Ksuema under charge of the priestess RucmwiraNANDA 
‘and the priest Manapewa, and accompanied by mumerous priests, 
priestesses, and attendants; they arrived safely, and the tree was 
planted by the king Apuya according to the privy ilege ; and with the 
ceremonies, which had been usual on such fortunate occasions by 
former monarchs of the island. The place selected for the tree was 
near the plain Sirisamala, where the Buddha had once rested himself, 
and which in. after times became the site of the Lowa Maha Paya*. 
Having preached, from. where the Thupa Ramat afterwards etood, 
and made innumerable converts; Kakusanpba bestowed his drinking 
cup as a memorial to his followers; appointed Rucwirananpna chief 
over 500 priestesses, and MAHADEWA over 1000 priests, to maintain 
religion; then having seen the consecrated places of Ceylon, and 
revisited Deviya Kuta, he departed to the continent of India. : 
_. From these particulars it would not uppear that the commencement 
of the Maid Bhadra Kaipa was marked by any general revolution in 
the face of nature ; but the commencement of an cra at that time may 
be rationally accounted for, by the successful ministry of Kakusanpa 
Buppxsa; this. would also account for the same era being styled 
Kali yuga (age of vice) by the brahmans ; and Mahd Bhadra Kalpa 
(the most auspicious age) by the Buddhists. 
.. In support of my opinion for fixing so remote a period as the 
commencement of the Kali yuga B. C, 3101, as the era of this Buddha; 
I have the unanimous assertion of Buddhist writers, that he appeared 
‘at the commencement) of the present age, or Mahé Bhadra Kalpa. 
Sir Wrtiiam Jones} writing on this subject says, ‘‘ The, best autho- 
rity after all is the Bidgawwat itself, in the first chapter of which it 
-is expressly declared, that Buppua the son of Jina would appear at 
Cicata$ for the purpose of confounding the demons, just at the 
beginning of the Kali yuga. ” Again I quote from the same ——— 
Bhrigu says, From this. Menv named Swa yamauuva, ‘ or sprung 
from. the self-existing,’ came six descendants, other Menus, or per- 
feotly anderstanding the scriptures, each giving birth to a race of 
nis own all exalted in —— eminent in power— 


SO At — * tn ‘he — of this building are still to —— 
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(1600) rough | stone — A Dagobah and Wiharé, now in ruins; the — 
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_* Swarochisha,—Auttami,—Tamass,—Raiwata likewise, and Chace 
shusha beaming with glory, and Vaivaswata child of the Sun.”". rine 
. Chacshusha is evidently the same name as Kakusanda, the final letters 
being a usual honorary affix in Cingalese... He is called by Bentuxy, — 
Chéksooso™, by Witrorp Chashushat, by Witson Chakshusat, by 
CoLresrooke Cucuch’handa$; he is also called Karkutchand)}, 
Prachanda Dewa{], and Krakuchanda**; and appeared as a Menu or 
Muni, (which m Cingalese is a term applied to a Saint or a Buddha,) 
previous to Vaiyaswata, who by many of the most eminent chronolo- 
gers has been considered identical with Noah, B. C..2984.4+ 
The. Cingalese works state that Kaxusanpa was of the race of 
Samata Raja. The first Menu, also the first king, and elected by the 
people, after they had lost immortality and become ae to — 
passions}}. + 
At the time of — Buppna, Adam's — was called Dewi- 
yakuta, (peak of God;) when Konacamma Buppua visited it B. C. 
2100, the name was Samantkuta, (peak of Saman.) This appellation 
I should infer from Cingalese history it obtained from Saman$6§, 
brother of Ranta ; whose era is fixed by the date of the partial sub- 
merging of Ceylon, B. C. 2387, which is three years previous to the 
date of the flood||||, and thus refers Kaxusanpa Buppua to a — 
preceding that event. 
~The following quotation is. from Ton’s Annals of | Réjasthén-; 
“Though -a passage in the Agni Pur&n indicates that the line of 
Sdirya, of which Icsawaca was the head, was the first colony which 
entered India from Central Asia, yet we are compelled to place the 
Patriarch Buppua as his cotemporary, he being stated to have comes 
from a distant region, and married to Exxa the sister of lcsHwaca.” 


Referring to the era of R&wa as already given, viz. B.C. re and 
2. —— * * —* <i>? 


© Remarks. on the eras and dates of the ancient Hindus, Asiatic c Res. — 


tr Wizrorp's Chronology San Hindus, | Asiatic | Res. ae 
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allowing 20 years as the Aéngth of each reign of the thirty-six so- 
vereigns from Ra’ma up to IcsaHwaca, would give the date BC) 3107 
as the time of Icsuwaca, and confirm the above passage regarding 
Buvpxra being contemporaneous with this monarch ; and a — 
of sound, as well as coincidence of date, tempts: me to suggest the’ 
possible identity of Icsuwaca with KsHema or Ksuemaxa, who. is 
described as being the royal patron of Kaxusanpna Buopna*. wes 
‘To explain why I have fixed the era of Ra'ma, B. C. 2387. The 
Rajawalia states that from the time of Rawena until the era of 
Gautama Bupps#a (at which time a connected Cingalese history com- 
mencest) 1844 years had elapsed. In several Cingalese works} the 
partial submerging of Ceylon is mentioned as having occurred im- 
mediately after the death of Rawena; and the consequent decrease in 
the circumference of the island is stated to have been 133 yoduns or 
2128 miles§. It was in this visitation that the splendid capital Sri 
Lanka-pura “which was situated to the north-west of the present 
—— is said to have been overwhelmed, and 


oO TMA ‘* Towers and temples through the closing wave 
“<u he A glimmering ray of ancient splendour gave." 
6718 usc nots Of KonaGamoa, at 


MM second Buddha of the present dispensation, B. C. 2099, 
At a time when long continued draught had caused scarcity and sick- 
ness in Ceylon, KonaGamMMA Boppra appeared||; and seasonable 
rains having fallen, the conséquent prosperity of the country was at- 


‘tributed to his power and ‘presence. At this time the island was 


called Wara-dwipa, and the peak on which he, according to the cus-" 


tom of his ———— Sh his —— in Ceylon, wvas 


¢ 


-3+ 


7 ook 
rh * Thupa waht ‘Buddha Wansae, sara: Saddhama Sumana, Réja-. 
walia, R&jakatoaikara. 
+ —* ted and arranged by Mr. Tunnovun, from B, C. 543 to A. C. 1815. 
t Raja a, Koadaimpota, Lank& Wistrie. The Kadaimpota also. records a 
similar —8 as having reduced Lank& to its present size, B. C. 267. 
-§ In Gurzcarr's History of China, the following near coincidence of dates 
with regard to the elugo occurs. “ We are now arrived at a period which Con- 
mself has delineated.’’ 
— began to reign B. C. 2337. Ee There is an extraordinary —— 
phe mentioned ia the reign of Yaou, which is one of the greatest — — 
history of mankind, the deluge. MAanG-TZE (Mencius) in speaking ofthe s 1c 






event, remarks, that at the time of Yaou the deluge had not yet entirely sub- 


of Yaou,yu commenced the draining of the io waters, 
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called Samanta-kuta or Samanella ; from thence he visited the capi- 
tal Wadhamanika, situated on the south side of the Maha-Mewuna 
gardens*, which then bore the name of Maha-Antowana, “and 
being acknowledged as a Buddha the king Samurpua dedicated to 
him these gardens by the name of Anopawana. At the request of 
- the prophet, the king Sospnana sent from the continent of India a 
branch of the Udambara tree, accompanied by many priests: and 
priestesses; the whole were received with due honor, and the Udam- 
bara tree planted by the king Samuapna became the emblem of the 
néw Buddha. Konacamma Buppaa (after having visited the various 
places consecrated by the presence of former Buddhas in Lank&) gave 
charge over the priestesses to the chief priestess KANAKADANTA, and 
over the priests having placed Supwama, he bestowed his girdle as a 
memorial to his followers, and departed for the city of king SopHana. 
Regarding the date which I have assigned to this Cacti 
B.C. 2099. 4 
I have connected the reign of PRADVOBA king of Magedieay with the 
time of KonacamMa Bunpua, by the various accounts of the incarna- 
tions and transmigrations of Gaurama Buppuna ; these all state that at 


. the time of Konacamma, Gautama was incarnate as that fortunate 


king of Magadha, Parwatra or Parouyatrat; whom I consider the same 
as Prapyrota of Jones and Bentiry, Praapurora of Witrorp, and 
Pripor'nana of Tov. These authorities all agree that in the reign of 
that king a Buddha appeared, although they have all assigned differ- 
ent dates to the event. I follow that of Sir Wa. Jonss, who gives 
his authority; a quotation from the Bhagawatamrita. *‘ He (Bud- 
dha) became visible the thousand and second —— of the ae yuga 
no ete oe tf «mw + fot hem) 
“ PugaNJAYA son of the teentieth king (of Magadha) was put to 
death by his minister, Suataca, ae placed’ his — — ,on 
30 We-amarasdnaperal >? <<!) ——— — — 
are Lest the father of Paanvora dead a ——— sai himself an “Gsarpir, 
— «made objections against this being the king PAnwatia, in which 
Jaddhist writers have declared that GAUTAMA Buppwa was incarnate; quote 








{ the most revered of Buddhist sovereigns, DuaamasoKa as itis written 








—— —— au — ed nae 

fratricide and usurper; B. C. "323, retained it as 

Buddhist, and died king of India, at Patty — | — * 

extolled by all Buddhist writers, a pare ‘ : tif ne 
on — 
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the throne of his master; ‘and this Mvaluticn constitutes an epoch of 
the highest importance; first, because it happened, according to the 
Bhagawatamrita, two years exactly before BuppHa’s appearance in the 
same kingdom ; next, because it is believed by the Hindus to have 
taken. place 2100 B.C.; and lastly, because a regular chronology, 
according to the number of years in each dynasty, has been esta= 
blished from the accession of Prapyora to the subversion of the ge- 
nuine Hindu government.’” In the Cingalese accounts we find Kona 
GAMMA received that protection and assistance from the king Sopna- 
waA*, which his predecessor had received from the king Ksuesa. In 
the list of kings of the line of Buddha, of the Ooru or Oorvasu branch, 
in Colonel Ton's tables, and about the year B. C. 2050, we find the 
name of the king Sovamawna; and in supposing SopHana and SovaHANA 
identical, there is neither discrepancy of dates nor designation, for 
KonaGamMa Buppua only appeared B. C. 2099, and as there is no 
letter v in Cingalese, Sovanana would be written SoBpHANA, that 
being the nearest transmutation. ; : 
| Of Kasyapa, 
The third Buddha in the present dispensation, B. C. 1014. . 

» On Kasyapra visiting Ceylon, he found it called Mada-dwipa; and 
the capital, Wisala, situated on the west of the Mah&-Mewuna gardens, 
was the residence of the king Jayanra. The people were divided into 
two hostile parties, the one headed by the next heir to the throne, 
SamippHo; the other by the king’s ministers : the armies had approach- 
ed each other, and were only prevented from engaging by a dreadful 
conflict of the elements, accompanied by darkness, and succeeded by 
showers of fiery sparks. .Kasyapa at this time descended from the 
peak, which was then called Subhakuta, and having succeeded in 
reconciling the contending parties, was acknowledged as a Buddha, 
and the Mah-Mewuna gardens were offered to him by the name of. 
Sagara gardens. From Brahmadatta of the Okak&t} race, king. of 
‘Baranas}, he procured a branch of the Nigrédha tree, which was 
accompanied by numerous priests and priestesses; and was planted 
in the consecrated ground of Sagara, by the king JAYANTA, with the. 
ceremonies which had been performed on such occasions by former 
kings. Kasyara after converting the people, and visiting the places _ 

allowed by the prese ice of former Buddhas, bestowed as a relic to 
ers, the bathing cloth which he had used; then giving 
‘the | 00 principal priestesses to the chief of them Sup- 
1000 priests placing Sanwamanpa to maintain 
arted from the island to returw to Baranas. Regard- 
+ Okaka, sume as Tkshwaka, =] Benares, 
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ing the date which I have astifiiea to ‘the commencement of Cesar 
Pa’s ministry :— — 

Ina fragment of a poem which has the appearance of having eed 
rendered into Cingalese from Sanscrit, called the Leechawee history, 
Branmapatra, king of Baranas, is mentioned, and that Buddha was 
‘then residing in that city. .The date is given in round numbers 2000" 
Years after the cémmencement of the Kali yuga, which corresponds — 
Se; RRR ORI, AERTS S28 Sep saiy ie? SE Sere Pre B.C. T1101 

Padmakarpa, a Lama of Bhotan, fixes the date,.............-+--0004.+ 1058 
The Chinese place the birth of Buddha", .. .- 2500 eeee cere cence ceeeee 1036 
Mi, Baill y®, 25.0 ocisies ceneinin ds inv cone ince se ge viene oe esiesieeee sie siei cb « op hOSk 
Matonan Sin, a Chinese Historiant, .- 0.00 o+ceece+ — 1027 
De Guignes, from Mongolian records*, ......-+. jin ae ot epee spine Oil ec ke Ree 
Japanese Encyclopedia fixes his birth, .......... So putes Sask ————— 
DR Micts iis Meds Pee ieee ctoscccetloccoeseecacesce SOU" 
Inscription at Bisahe Gyan lL VAL NTIS OR LRA eer 
Mongol Chronology: of : Paling, so iss 6056058 000 
Cassiano by the calculations of the Tibetians appeared], .......+2s00-4- 959, 
Ditto Gitte, Died, cars o.0d0clb.e» 0. se eek 0194 © tine af pe need bss €20us ac¥ ome sigaimstns 
Giorgi, death of Buddha,. . .. 2.22.2 
La mort de Bouddha, on plutot de — le premier de ‘Bouddhas, pt 
» ‘est placée par un monument d’une authenticité incontestable, L’Ency- 

‘clopedie Japonaise, en 950 avant notri ére§, 1... cece eee ee eee eee es) 950° 


7 


“From these concurring dates, I am inclined to believe, that the 
death of Kasyara Buppaa occurred about B. C. 950, and the earlier 
dates given above, are either that of his birth or of his having 
become a Buddha. 


Dea id 


OF GauTAMA, ui? Bete 
The fourth Buddha in the present dispensation—Became Buddha, B,C, . 
588; died, B. C. 543. 


— 


>) 


B. C. 543 is the era of Gaurama Buppma, and generally used in the 
religious and historical works of Ceylon. —— 


“It is this GauTaMA whose moral doctrines are recognised as s the rule. 
of ¢ conduct ; whose name is still invoked as the present Buddha by» 
the Cingalese ; and the existing records of whose life and minis- 
try are so minute and credible, that they may fairly claim to be 

admitted into genuine history. h- — a few of the most | 

- Fémurkable events of his life, particularly as connected with Ceylon. 

bendes (Pk aoener tobe pimp sta it bere — at 

) acess Sir Wiit1am Jones's Chronology of the Hindus. (ica te we gene 

of Parvser jogica yo tot me AGERE nie be barre pgEp ate & « 
dist of the kings of Maghadas) 9/50 
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Prinee — the son of. — Supnuovana, by one of his 
queens Mya, was born at Kapilawasta or Kumbilwatpura, a town of 
Central India*; at 16 years of age he wus married to the princess 
Yasopané (called also SusHappAKacucudAna), and when 29 years of 
age his wife brought him a son (who was called Ranuxa, and after= 
wards became a priest). On the same day that his son was born, - 
Srppnaagta forsook his family and country, and commenced a life of 
penance and meditation, which he continued for six years in the forest 
of Oorawelle ; during this period existing solely by charity, and feed- 
ing on wild fruits. He fasted for 49 days, and after a severe struggle 
having finally overcome Marya and his attendant host of demonst, 
became a Buddha by the name of Gaurama,. 

_ Gavurama Bupvoua proceeded to commence his ministry, and first 
expounded his doctrines at the grove called Isipatan& in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Baranas. In the ninth month after he became 
Buddha, Gautama arrived at the town of Mahawelligam{ the capital 
ofthe Yakshas in Ceylon, and which then covered 4 space twelve miles 
in length and eight in breadth on the banks of the Mahawelliganga. 
The majority of the Yakshas appear to have been converted, and to 
have driven those who adhered to their ancient superstitions into an 
island called Yakgiri. Tradition places this island to the south-east 
of Ceylon, and the legends which are preseryed (on that coast) of 
sunken “cities, 1 may refer to some territory, of which the Bass rocks are 
all that now remain. 

WA’ portion of the hair of the Buddha was enclosed i im a golden cas⸗ 
ket, over which a Dagoba was built at Myunganus in Mahawelligam, 

and this relic is said to have prevented the return of the Yakshasjj 
(devils) whom Buddha had expelled ; i. e. the worship he had super- 
ceded. . 

“eM piashys désia. 

+ It might be translated overcame death and deadly sin; for (mara) and 
(wiara) “signifies death, destroying, lust; also a name of —— god of love. 


Croven's Cingalese Dictidnary. 
} Where Myungana now stands in Beentinoe. 
— * is still a sacred place of pilgrimage near the village of Been- 
| Pecks, originally built by the chief of the converted Yakshas,; waa 
fte rds nriched by the addition of the Griwa (neck bone) relic, ——— 
to the hei nt ¢ twelve cubits ; it was increased by the king Cauta Bura to 


See cubits, ————— between 164 B. C. and 140, raised it to the 


—— ihe as bad asin, poco genera i he ime 
con ), and prevail until B. C. 
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tot J— asa 2 
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_ The second visit of Gavrama Bonpuna to Ceylon was B. C. 581 ; on = 

which occasion he reconciled two rival princes of the Nagas, CouLopra 

and Manopra, who had been carrying on a destructive war. These 

princes were near relations, and their capitals of Kellania* and * 

Wadenawagallat were situated in that part of the western coast of 

Ceylon which was then called N ae¢a-diwinia. On the termination of 

their feud, the throne for which they had contended, was made an * 
® offering to the Buddha, and enshrined by the Nagas in the Dagobah 

of Kellania} to be worshipped as a memorial of their teacher. 

Gautama Buvpna a third time came to Ceylon B. C. 577, and hav- 
ing revisited Kellania, from thence proceeded to Samanella (Adam’‘s 
peak), Diganakhya in Ruhunu, the eight places at Anuraadhapura, 
and all others which had been sanctified by former Buddhas; then 
took his final departure from the island, and proceeded to his principal 
residence in the temple of Jaitawanarama in Saewatnuwara$ of 
Magadha. Gautama Buppwa continued to be indefatigable in pub- 
lishing his doctrines, and to be eminently successful in increasing his 
followers, and at last died placidly at a short distance from the town 
of Kusinér&anuwara in Malwa, in the 8lst year of his age, and B. C. . 
543. ; 

- Of Maitré, 
Tur exPrEcTED BuppHA, WHOSE ADVENT IS FORETOLD BY Bupbursts. 


Buddhists believe that to complete the predestined number of the 
Buddhas, allotted for the Mahd Bhadra Kalpa, and to renovate the 
faith of a degenerating race, Matra: Buppua will be born of Winarse , 
Dewt, who in her last transmigration was the daughter of Kexuania 
Tissa Ra’sa, and who about B. C. 220 became queen of Magaml, 
and wife of KawanTissa Rasa. @ 
Thęe emblematic tree which will be selected by Marrar’ Buppna, and 
i. — sacred from the time of his appearance until the end of this 
Kalpa, it is predicted will be the Nagaha or iron-wood tree. _ 





> 
2* — — 


— Kellania, four miles from Colomba. | — * Ee 7 
Wadenawagolla in the Swivkorles. _ , — aS 


— 


Me 12 This Dagoba still exists. nt * F Seth Set 

fis . § Buddha Gya is probably — — and con amidst its shapeless 
¥ ) —— yore — — residence ; as well ** ot those splen- 

mples which were built to commemorate his worth, or cover his relics. 

it The ruins of the city of Mhgam, extend over «considerable 

elude ‘several large Digobas rained and ——— 
— —— 2 sam 
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11.—Memoir of a Hindu Colony in Ancient Armenia, By Jowannus 
Avoats, Esg., M. A. S. 


A singular account of a certain colony of Hindus, that emigrated from 
India into Armenia, is recorded in the historical work of ZENOBIUS, 
a Syrian Bishop and primate of the convent called Innaknian*, who 
* flourished in Armenia in the beginning of the third century. ‘The 
narrative was evidently written in Syriac, and intended for the Syrian 
nation, though the writer seems to have subsequently re-written the 
same in the Armenian language, but with Syrian characters; the letters 
of our alphabet having been invented a century posterior to that 
period. By a very long residence in Armenia, Zenonius was success- 
fully enabled to acquire a perfect knowledge of the Armenian lanfyage y 
in which his history has been handed down to us. This interesti — cont 
work was published in Venice, in the year 1832, being carefully collat- 
ed with five manuscript copies, written in different periods. 
I shall, in the present memoir, first give a description of this 
Hindu colony from the narrative of ZeNonivue, and then an account 
of the religious wars waged between them and the first propagators 
of —— — in Armenia, _ se 
‘This people had a most extraordinary appearance. They were 
black, long-haired, ugly and unpleasant to the sight. They claimed their 
origin from the Hindus. The story of the idols, worshipped by them 
in this place, is simply this: Demerert and Krtsanry! were brothers, 
and both Indian princes. They were found guilty of a plot formed 
’ © against their king, Dinasxey§, who sent troops after them, with 
instructions either to put them to death or to banish them from the 
country. The felons, having narrowly escaped the pursuit, took a 
: shelter in the dominions of the king Vatarsaces, who bestowed on 
them the principality of the country of Taron. Here a city was 
founded by the emigrants, who called it Vishap or Dragon. Having 






*byULuubiLy Innaknian, literally meaniog, nine springs or fountains, 
which existed in the place. 
+ ehurese DemetTa is a Greek name, probably borrowed by the Hindus from 
- the Bactrians or the descendants of the troops of ALexanpee the Great. 
“t ehutue Kersanny is derived from q.t>1) | ».S Keis, which both, im 


— and ‘Persian, signifies a ringlet or ‘a curling forelock. Thus we have 


ber. 

— * * phe sys ss lpeke Seageens ot 
xt Soe NAL — searched in al old historical records 
l of the dynasties of aucient India, Tonk so. 
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come to Ashtishat™, they raised idols there in the name of those they 
worshipped in India. Fifteen years after their settlement in the 
country, both of the brothers- were put to death by the king, for 
what fault I do not know. He conferred the principality on their 
three sons, named Kuar, Meduri and Horain. The first built a 
village, and called it after his own name Kuars, The second founded 
a village on the plain, and called it after his own name Meghti. 
The third also built a village in the province of —— and gave 
it the appellation of Horains, 

_After a certain space of time, Kuar, Mecurs and Haka ri, of one 
accord, resolved on changing their abode. They sojourned on the 
mountain called KArki, which to a delightful temperature added a 
fine and picturesque appearance. It abounded in game, herbs, wood, 
and al] that is adapted for the comfort and convenience of man. Here 
they raised edifices, where they set up two idols, respectively dedicat- 
ed to Keitsansy and Demxrr, in honor of whom attendants were 
appointed out of their own race. Keisaney had long flowing hairs, 
in imitation of which his priests allowed the hairs of their heads to 
grow, which custom was afterwards prohibited by authority. This 
class of people, on being converted to Christianity, were not deeply 
rooted i in their faith. They durst not, however, openly profess the 
religion of their pagan ancestors... They continued, therefore, dissem- 
blingly to allow their children to wear plaited hairs on the crown of 
their heads, in remembrance of their idolatrous abominations.” ~~ 

The description of this idolatrous colony is entirely — with 
the colour, appearance, manners and religion of the present Hindus. 
The cause of their emigration from India is distinctly stated by 
ZENOBIUS, but through what route or in what period they found 
* way into Armenia, it is very difficult to determine. It j . how- 
er, clearly evident that they had formed a permanent settlement in 
our —— prior to the commencement of the Christian era. VaLar- 
SACES, ‘under “whose government they found protection, ‘was r 
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“ Having taken our departure from Thordan, we intended to pro: 
ceed to Carin and Hare. St. Grecory was informed by some of the 
princes of the existence of two idolatrous temples in the province of 
Taron, the inhabitants of which offered sacrifices to the devil. Here 
upon, our course was changed to the place where these temples stood, 
with a view to effect their demolition, Having arrived in the country 
of Palunies, in the extensive village called Keisaney, near the town of 
Kuars, we met there some of the heathen priests. Having ascertained 
from the prince of Hashtens that on the following day the great 
images of Keisaney and Demerr were to be levelled to the ground, 
they repaired to the temples in the dead of the night, and removed 
from thence all the treasure into subterraneous places. Intimation 
of the impending danger was forthwith sent to the heathen priests in 
Ashtishat, who were earnestly urged to collect warriors, and quietly 
join them on the morrow in order to take an active part in the battle, 
which was to be fought by the great Keisaney with the apostate 
princes. In like manner the inhabitants of Kuars were also instigated 
to lie in ambush in the hedges of gardens, and ruffiahs were sent to 
waylay the Christians in the forests. The head priest, called ARZAN*, 
and his son Demerr, took the command of the troops stationed at 
Kuarstan, and halted there, awaiting the arrival of reinforcements 
from other quarters. On the following day they made a descent to 
the skirts of the mountain, in order to indulge in marauding and 
pillage. ) | , 

_ “St. Garcory, accompanied by the prince of Arzrunies}, the prince 
of Anzevazies, and the prince of the house of Ang}, and followed by 
a small number of troops amounting to about three hundred, ascended 
the mountain in the third§ hour of the day, where Arzan lay in am- 
bush. They had not the least knowledge of the position of the ene- 
my, and never expected to meet him there. Ona near approach to 











and deformity of their features. ae . 
od according to the mode of the computation of 

countries. The hour mentioned here, corresponds 
the morning. ‘Thus we have in the Acts: For these are 
aot drunken, as ye suppose, secing it is dué the third hour of the day.” 
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the acclivity of the mountain, Arzan and Demerr rushed out from 
the ambuscade, and on a signal being given, the trumpets of war were 
sounded, and a furious attack was instantly commenced. This was 
enough to alarm the Christian princes, whose horses took fright from 
the sound of the trumpets, and began to neigh and plunge, and create 
the greatest confusion. “Hereupon, the prince of the house of Angl 
raised his voice and cried, ‘ Prince of the Seunies, step forward and 
see whether these are the troops of the prince of the north.” The 
mecessary inquiries were made, but no satisfactory information was 
obtained. The prince of the Seunies returned and insisted on the 
removal of St. Grecory and his companions to a secure place, lest, 
he feared, they might be made prisoners by the enemy, which event 
would surely excite the anger of the king, and bring the Christian 
princes into disgrace. ‘Send then,’ added he, ‘a trusty person to 
recall our troops, for the number of the enemy is alarmingly great, 
and innumerable flags are seen waving in the air.’ 

No sooner was the warning given, than the prince of the house of 
Angl, gave charge of St. Grecory to the prince of the Mocks, with 
instructions to convey him to the castle of Olkan, and there to await 
the issue of the battle. Information of this was immediately sent to 
the troops. The prince of the Mocks, accompanied by St. Grecory, 
descended the declivity of the mountain, wishing to repair to Kuars. 
They met with great resistance on the way from a party of the 
enemy, but by the help of Providence, at last succeeded in effecting 


their escape. We were, however, pursued by a number of villagers, 


but being mounted on swift horses, took refuge in the castle of 
Olkan, where we met with a timely assistance and protection. ‘The 
villagers having proceeded to the town of Kuars, informed its people 
of the place of our retreat. The castle of Olkan was, therefore, 


instantly besieged. We were thus seized with apprehensions for 


our safety, and forthwith dispatched a messenger with letters to the 
prince of the house of Angl, conveying him information of the peril- 
ous situation in which we were then placed. He immediately sent 


us four thousand troops, all selected from the army, ‘and— ae 





— day. After-a siege of three days, they took — 
n of Kuars, and reduced its walls to ruins, a Se 
een to the ground. The people of the place, that had es 
‘the stroke of the sword, were conducted to Meghti. 
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Arzan to flight. The Armenian troops having heard the din of 


battle, immediately crowded to the mountain. Upon this, Arzan 
began to rally, and heap on the Armenian princes torrents of abuse: 
‘Step forward, said he, ‘ ye base apostates, who disbelieve the gods 
of your ancestors, and are opposed to the glorious Keisaneyr. Do 
you not know that it is Keisansgy that wages war with you this day, 
and will subdue you under our hands, and inflict you with blindness 
and death?’ The prince of Arzrunies, having rushed forward, said, 
‘Thou worthless bully, if you fight on behalf of your gods, you 
deceive yourselves ; if you fight on behalf of your country, you only 
display your own folly. Behold the prince of the house of Ang], 
and the prince of the house of Seunies, and the other nobles, whom 
you know too well." To which Demern, the son of Arnzan, thus 
replied: ‘Listen unto us, ye Armenian princes! it is now nearly 
forty years since we are engaged in the service of the mighty gods. 
We have an experience of their powers, and arg assured that they 
fight with the enemies of their servants. We are not, however, able 
to cope with you in battle. This is the habitation of the king of 
Armenia, and ye are his nobles. But, be it known to you all, that 
though it is out of our power to conquer you, yet we prefer to die a 
glorious death to-day in upholding the honor of our gods, than to 
live and see their temples polluted by you. Death is, therefore, more 
welcome to us than life.’ Having spoken this, Demerara challenged 
the prince of the house of Ang] to a single battle. 

“The prince of the house of Angl having accepted the challenge; 
made an instantaneous attack on Arzan, who inflicted a wound with 
his spear on one of the thighs of his antagonist, and was on the 


point of levelling him to the ground. The prince of the house of 


Angl having, by an adroit movement, regained his position, thus 
addressed the enemy: ‘Know thou this, Arnzan! that this spot. 
must receive the appellation, by which you are called; for here thou 
art destined to fall, and be fixed like a statue!" No sooner was this 


spoken, than he lifted up his arm, and aimed a stroke of his sword 


on his right shoulder, by which his head, together with his left 
shoulder and leg, was instantly severed from the body. Thus fell 
Anzan, and was fixed like a statue on the ground. He was buried 
on the yery spot, which to this day is called, after his name, 

* he 


—* 








sent by the priests from the city of Vishap. ¶ The people of Par- 


is 


. : ’ 


* —— heathen army was immediately swelled by re-inforce- 


kh, and Meghti and Astaghon, also crowded to the spot of battle, 
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and the number of the army was thus increased to five thousand four 
hundred and fifty. 

‘ Their arrival in the summit of the mountain, created great noise 
and — in the ranks of the two armies. The heathen priests 
made a simultaneous attack on the Armenian troops, and by a vigor- 
ous pursuit after them made them descend the declivity of the moun- 
tain anc fly towards the village. The villagers, who lay in ambush, 
having encountered our troops, stopped their progress, and these 
being thus hemmed in on both sides, were put to the sword. But 
the prince of the house of Angl having passed through the ranks of 
the heathen priests, directed his course towards the mountain, where 
several men were kept in reserve, and caused great mischief by 
flinging stones at our horses. Demerr haying obseryed the prince 
of the house of Angl ascend the mountain, left the rest below and 
pursued his steps. He was immediately followed by his troops, all 
mounted on horses. 

“The battle was resumed on the top of the mountain. Our army 
waited in expectation of further re-inforcements. The whole of our 
troops had not yet assembled on the spot, of whom four thousand 
remained in charge of the prisoners in Meghti, and three thousand 
proceeded to Basain and Hare, The rest were given to pillage and 
marauding in the field. Ere decisive blows were exchanged, the 
approach of night put a stop to further operations. Both armies 
were, therefore, obliged to encamp on the spot and wait the dawn of 
the morn. On the following day the expected Armenian troops 
made their appearance; and a re-inforcement of about five hundred 
men, from the city of Tirakatar, came to the assistance of the heathen 
priests. The number of both armies were swelled in this manner. 


“2.5 
> ** 


In the beginning the Armenians proved victorious . over ‘the heathens, 
But the prince of Hashtens, formerly attached to the party of Demern, 
but now commanding the Armenian army, deserted his P t, and 
F joined the ranks of the heathen priests with seven hu d men, ’ he 
ee Armenians met with a formidable antagonist i in ‘this deserter. Our 








- troops were seized with fear and dismay at the desertion of this — 





who se superiority in military operations was ‘generally 
,and whose extraordinary prowess had rendered | 

an — — all the | — 
tour army with the greatest f 
arms. - Hereupon the prince 
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cried to him in a contémptuous voice, ‘ Thou whelp ofa wolf* ! thou 
beganst to display the disposition of thy father, and feel a delight in 
feasting upon carrion." The rebel replied in a bold and reproachful 
@ manner, ‘Thou vainglorious caglet! thou only piquest thyself on 
the power of thy wings; but if thou ever sg in one of my traps, 
thou shalt soon feel the weight of my arms." The prince of the 
Seunies could not brook this taunt, but furiously rushing on him, 
directed the axe which he held in his hand to his helmet, and having 
driven him to some distance from his troops, pursued him to the 
eastward of the mountain. Here, opposite to the convent of Innak- 
nian, he brought him to the ground by a violent shove from the 

- horse; and having himeelf alighted, instantly severed his head from 
the body, which he precipitated headlong from the mountain. * Now,’ 
said he, ‘let vultures behold you, and know that the eagle has killed 
the hare.” Immediately after this, the prince of the Seunies returned 

o the army; and the place where the prince of Hashtens fell, is to 


‘ this day called by the appellation of the FLagles. 
-  * The Armenians were emboldened by this success, and the prince = 
— of Arzrunies attacked the head priest of Ashtishat, called Meraxgs, 


whom he dragged to the summit of the mountain, commanding a 
view of the battle. Merakes here made a violent resistance, and 
inflicted a wound on one of the thighs of his pursuer. The latter, 
burning with rage and a spirit of revenge, levelled a stroke of his 
scymetar on his neck, which he cut off from the body, He threw 
down the headless trunk, ‘and the spot where the deed was committed, 
received the appellation of Metsakol. 
" “ The prince of ¢ Arges seeing this, consulted his safety in flight, 
— and secured himself in a place of concealment. The prince of Arzru- 
nies, seemingly not noticing this, gently approached the fugitive, and 
made a sudden and unexpected attack on him. The wretch fled into 
the forest, where the sharp point of one of the branches of a tree, 
having “passed through his breast, hastened his fall and dissolution. 
The conqueror ‘returned with the horse of the dead, and the spot 
was as called the vale of Arges. 
“¥e Immediately after his return he found Demere and the prince of 
eit 


“+ qaLeLLMehh Gaitakoretn, literally » Means a young wolf, or the 
cub of a wolf, — * busi — * Me % in end key’. 
—s. LLPSkNS 2% is ana ve mode — enian, 
— that of Ege Te CALY DULG (ou son of a dog. 

Pt pC play LC20b3. Prince of Arges was another title of Rabitity is 
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the house of Ang] wrestling together with the greatest fury. Having 
made a violent rush, he chopped off the right shoulder of the former, 
and threw it on the ground. The severed head he carried away in 
his knapsack. The victorious Armenians put the heathen army to 
the sword, and the number of the killed amounted to one thousand 
and thirty-eight. The rest were made prisoners, and stripped of all 
they were possessed of. The son of the prince of the Mocks fell in 
the battle by the hand of Demerr, and this melancholy event spread 
universal sorrow among the Armenian troops. 

* The fall of Demerr was made a signal of cessation from slaughter, 
and the trumpet of peace was sounded by order of the prince of the 
Seunies. The two armies immediately desisted from the continuance 
of carnage. The surviving heathen priests gladly availed themselves 
of the occasion, by soliciting the Armenian princes to sanction the 
interment of their dead. Their request was readily granted. The 
killed on both sides were collected in heaps, and buried in pits dug 
for the purpose. Monuments were raised on their graves, bearing 
the followimg inscription, in Syrian, Hellenic, and [smaelitish charac- 
ters. 


— 


e AP FUER s084 UILOShY 
ALSEMLLOPY ELON WLPQILT, LULL AGS, 
Ar Gis Shr ’h BILAL, 
Gh CU VL LP StL20P GPEUIhY Gh ORR 
Eh 21180 WSEPLLU LPP LILY EPULGGILS ONS 
bh ULI RPPUSN Ib = 


“ THE FIRST BATTLE FOUGHT VERY FIERCELY, 
THE CHIEF COMMANDEH IN THE BATTLE WAS ARZAN THE HEAD PRIEST, 
WHO LIES HERE INTERRED, 
AND WITH HIM ONE THOUSAND AND THIRTY-RIGHT MEN. 
; WE WAGED THIS WAR FOR THE IDOL KEISANEY 
a |. AND ON BEHALF OF CHKIST.” 


- Here concludes the narrative of the religious war. Our historian, 
it appears, was an eye-witness to the scene he describes, This, vie⸗ 
tory was celebrated by the Armenians with the greatest pom and 
merriment. The heathen temples were razed to fhe, a Or 1d d 
the images of Kereanry and Demerr were broken to “pieces, They 
were both made of brass. The length of the former was fifteen feet, 

mM of the | latter twelve feet. The priests of the idols, with 








in their eyes, intreated the victors to put themselves to death, 
rather than destroy their mighty Kegisangy. Six of the ee 
were killed on the spot, for the resistance they offered to the Armeni. A 
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to the village of Kuars, and succeeded in persuading its inhabitants 
to forsake idolatry and embrace the Christian religion. Being duly 
prepared for baptism, they were conducted to the valley of Ayzasan, 
where they were baptised by St. Grecory, and thus admitted into 
the fellowship of the Church of Christ. ‘‘The number of persons,” 
says Zunosivs, “ christened on the first of Navasard*, including men 
and children, amounted to five thousand and fifty."" Females, it 
appears, were excluded from this number, and baptised on another 
day, appointed for the occasion. Some of the heathen pricsts and 
their families, however, tenaciously adhered to the idolatrous practices 
of their forefathers. The paternal persuasions of St. Geecorny had 
no effect upon their minds. ‘‘ Remember this well,” said they to the 
Armenian princes, “‘ that if we live, we will make you a recompense 
for your treatment; but, if we die, the gods will wreck their venge- 
ance on you all on our behalf!"” Hereupon the prince of the house 
of Angl ordered them to be taken to the city of Phaitacarant, where 
they were imprisoned and their heads shaved. The number of these 
prisoners amounted to four hundred. 

_It is impossible to know what was the number of this Hindu colony © 
at the time of their emigration from India into Armenia. We are, 
however, certain, that from the date of their first settlement in the 
Armenian province of Taron to the day of the memcerable battle, a 
period of about four hundred and fifty years, they must have consi- 
derably increased and multiplied, and thus formed a part of the popu- 
lation of the country. No vestiges of this Hindu race can, at present, 
be traced in Armenia, save the record of their exploits, handed down 
to us in the narrative of Zenonpivs}. 





e —s'LEULULLe'? Navasardisone of the ancient Armenian months, corre- 
sponding with the month of August, An account of these months is given by M2 
Brosser in the Nouveau Journal Asiatigue for December 1852, page 526, 

7: SILSSILUILALL LT Phaitacaran was the capital: of an extensive province 
of that name, where SANATRUK, the great Armenian Satrap, proclaimed Limself 
king immediately after the death of TIRIDATES. It-is situated on the confluence 
of the rivers Araxes and Kur, : oer . 

t Our historian was also called by the appellation of q.1.() y G/44, whom St. 


Gnrecony appointed primate of the convent of p4,4,1L bULILYT — — 


which after * rd received the appellation of Q.. {Ly Gls. : 
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I11,—Facsimiles of various Ancient Inscriptions. 


Fearing that many of the inscriptions with copies of which I have 
been favored by my mofussil correspondents, may be mislaid or lost 
sight of unless committed to print, I am led to anticipate the full ex- 
; planation which many of them doubtless might receive from those who 
have learning, industry, and will, to decypher them, but want the 
necessary leisure at present to undertake the task,—by transferring 
them to the stone at once, and recording them in the Journal along 
with the notes that accompanied them, where they may be at all times 
available when accidental discovery may open a clue to their interpre- 





y tation. Some indeed are of a promising nature, andhave been ina great 


measure made out, while others have been alluded to in former Nos. 
of the Journal or in the proceedings of the Society, to which refer- 
ence alone is all that can be offered. I must proceed in the inverse 

order ofthe plates, having numbered them without consideration. 

? Konkan Inscription. 
No. I. of Plate X. is the reduced facsimile of an inscription on 
a slab of stone from Wara in South Konkan, presented to the 
—— Literary Society by Captain T. Jervis, of the Engineers, by 
whom it was supposed to be in the Cufice character. It was communi- 
cated to the Bengal Society by our associate the Rey. Mr. Bateman, 
_.in January, (see p. 58.) 

Those who. have noticed the series of ancient Hindu coins depicted 
F in the November and December Nos. of the Journal of last year, will 
doubtless recognize in the present inscription the peculiar form of the 
Nagari character on the Saurashtra group of coins, The trisud sur- 
mounting the inscription would indeed have been sufficient to’ negative 





— the possibility of its Cufic origin. From the position of this symbol, 
on which we must suppose to have been in the centre of the slab, it is 
_-—s«ésprobable that a third of the inscription on the left hand is broken off, 
—* * which alone would prevent the possibility of coming at the purport 
Vat of it. This is a pity on more than one account; for the initial invo- 
—* eation might have afforded a clue to a few of the letters, to the 
te language, and to the sect of Hindus that erected the monument; al- 
a _ though the r may be considered to be ———— established by 


aga the symbol o Siva surmounting the legend. 
— he chief peculiarity of this form of alphabet is, that the tails of the 
) and turned up backwards i ina loop. A 















essential part of the letter 
2 s inscriptions, (See vol. ‘iv? 
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consonants in the same manner; and, in short, there can be little 
doubt that both are of one family; and that the monuments bearing 
‘these characters may boast of as high an antiquity as has been allowed 
to the coins, (Pl. XLIX. vol’ iv. page 684,) of the Saurashtra group. 
Some of these; it will be remembered, have a trilingual symbol, in com- 
mon with the oldest form of coins dug up near Scharanpur ; and the 
head on their obverse is supposed to be imitated from the Greek coins 
of Kodos, probably a Parthian successor of some of the petty Greek 
chieftains on the Indus. Other coins have a trident on the reverse. 

In the first and third lines there appear to be numerals, which may 
be read 39% and 2%ee, 1110 and 1100: the figure one being rather 
like the Beng4li than the Nagari form. These however can hardly 
refer in any known era to the period assigned to the coins. 


Moulmein Inscription, 

No, I]. of the same plate, is the inscription in the Barma character 
and Ja/ain language found in the Damatha Cavesn near Moulmein by 
Captain W. Fotry, and mentioned in his paper, (page 274 of the 
preceding No.) | have appended a translation by Ratna PavLa in a 

“postscript to the same paper, but nothing can be made of such an 
enigmatical jumble of figures. 


Chunar Inscription. 

No. I. of Plate 1X. is taken from a pencil sketch of a stone slab 
in the Fort of Chunar near Benares, by Lieut. A. Cunninouam, 
Engineers. : 

This young officer, who during his short residence at Benares has 
brought so many facts and antiquities to light as to make me blush for 

— my own inactive residence there, had some time previously sent me a 
Nigari transcript of the same inscription, im its present mutilated 
condition, written out by a Benares pandit, who also supplied the 
missing part of the text from a copy taken, he asserted, some years, 
ago, before the surface of the stone had peeled away. An imperfect 
copy of the same, as it formerly existed, was also found among the Fort 

° Adjutant’s records at Chunar. On comparing the three, however, 
“many discrepancies were perceived, and the position of the erasures 
was not marked in the pandit’s transcript. I therefore again wrote 

— (CunNINGHAM, who proceeded to the fort and took the copy 


* 


himself from the stone, whence the present lithograph is made. : 
s,s Having such abundant materials for making out what appeared a 
figt » inscription, I entrusted the whole to a young pandit, late 
e Sanscrit College, to * together and trans- 
=e, lt — in the B * pundits 1i * 
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and substituted what he considered would better fill up the gaps; the 
sense was, however, so completely jumbled by these amendments, that 
I was loth to trust the translation to print without first troubling our 
learned Vice-President, the Rev. Dr. Mifr, to look it over: and it was 
fortunate I did so, as will be seen by the g@omment his Valuable notes 
afford on the attempt of the Benares pan As for the Bengéli’s ver- 
sion, it was so much worse as to be unworthy of notice. 

I had first imagined that the SuHanan UD-DIN, whose invasion and 
assault brings upon him the epithet of = T (the wicked-minded 
and tyrannical Yavena,) must be the first Patan sovereign of that 
name, whose overthrow of Raja Bandar of Benares in 1193, A. D., is 
circumstantially recorded in Fertsura, The date, however, which cor- 
responds with Thursday, the 5th August, 1333, A. D., falls in the 
reign of MunamMMeED Suan ; and Dr. Miu has succeeded in discover- 
ing the actual owner of the title Shahab ud-din referred to. 

The inscription has some interest in a historical view, as supplying 
the names of three successive rAjas of Benares in the 13th century, 
of which no clue is to be obtained from other sources. Neither local 

tradition nor history supply any information regarding the holy city sub- © 
sequent to the overthrow of the fort by Cuts up-prn, until a cursory 
notice of it occurs as the site of an encampment, in Bangr’s Memoirs. 

Dr. Miru's restoration of the text is as follows, placing the inter- 
polations in smaller type. 1 have inserted his notes on the pandit’s 

Version, as affording an useful example of the caution necessary in 

* such cases, and proving how utterly void of trust are the attempts of the 
pandits of the present day, unless they have to deal with one capable 
of understanding what they would foist upon the unsuspicious as 
faithful transcript and good sense. , 
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Sarit fal feain jar afeanta eorfafer 4 
5 vi. Wuieefe* (aay yar Saige jfsa: | 
Wa AS T aa: Raae ſvIſcaa ya: i 
Vil, WH fear: Gar erat [ w jefe a | 
G ‘afacisniear =a Mer] saear Fels y] 
Vill. Was aaa wiaardtarer fel *warea 
7 9 | weerat ae Sa ae whereas | 
IX.  warajreqa J 
8 Aã a fe *ar ztafy Nt T 
x. ya: fearafad (seu g <i 8 aaa 
aaa yealecuee: ——— 
9 SACHS SS UH We |S Tas Aare Ue 
aaa Wa: ais aT Sa | 
10 xr. aH A at feat Hat FT aenat | 
ERA TALIM WAR CrsTAAcs I 
aq ieee wimufe y Wel Gerseqame 
11 *aaataneeradiatiad |i 


Translation. 





Om! Salutation to Ganapatt, 

I. Of him who under the name of Ds'vaca, reigned on the oppo- 
site coast to Kasi (Benares), the son called Skvana was as the sun in 
the firmament, greatly renowned. 

Il. That king being celebrated as illustrious by the sovereigns of 
the world, was ever surrounded by sages, ever devoted to Samanu 
for Srva], as the bee to the lotus. 

If. Of him was CaanpraGana born, merciful, devout to the gods, 
endued with all kingly virtues, lord of all, guardian of the city, 
(Benares). 

IV. His younger brother Svdm1 Raja excels as a religious king, 
gracious to all creatures, and skilfully exercising government, to the 
delight of good men. : 

Vv. « By Munammep*, lord of the hostile Yavanas [{Moghals] 


bad This was MunamMen ‘Saa/‘n, the third Emperor of Dehli of that name, who 


= succeeded his father TuGHLEKC Sua’a Guarxasu vp-pin, A. H, 725—eight years 


before a8 date of this: inscription—celebrated for ae frautic expedition to the 
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SuHanap wp-pin* and the rest, though an enemy, was Sainasat, the 
treasure of benignity, employed as prime minister. 

VI. (By him) from a (far) country (was an army sent to the bank 
of the) Ganges. (The king) on hearing of this, (believed) that an 
angry and invincible (enemy was approaching.) 

VII, Upon this (Svami Rasa and other brave men), went with 
horses and men, and sound (of arms, &c.) to defend from the assaults 
of the (foe, their fort) [Chunar.] 

Vil. Then did all the inhabitants sleep secure, for those (waves 
of terror) had passed by: (and then the army of Yavanas entered 
their fort by surprise or stratagem.) » 

IX. And since pacification} was not expedient, he [SvAmi Rasa] 





Chinese border, his attempt to remove the seat of empire from Dehli to Doula- 
tabad, his application for investiture from the Khaliph of Mecca, and many ex- 
travagancies which caused his sanity to be suspected. [The name Yavana, as 
is well known, is generally applied by the Brahmins to their Mahometan con- 
querors; though arising from a misconception of the term as occurring in their 
=f own ancient books, where it undoubtedly refers to the Greeks, whom Persians, > 
i Phoenicians and Hebrews always designated by the same name-] 

* The SHAHA® UD-DpIN here meant i ismnottheemperor Oman SHAHAB UD-DIN, 
who succeeded his father Ana tp-pin, A. Hi. 716, and was murdered after a short 
reign of three months ; : but must bé one to whom, as Ferrsnra tells us, MunmAm- 
mep Swa‘mw gave the title of Manic (by which heis called at the close of this 
inscription) and a place called Nusarf as a jaghir. Ferismtra'’s words are 


— Ly obey) stil, & le) She 
yy Farther on in the life of the same Emperor MAnaAmurD Inn Tucn- 
LEK, and nine years after the date of our inscription, that at the close of a suc- 
cessful expedition to the Dekhan he gave to Sultan SHaunas, who is most Sd 


probably the same person, the title of Nasaner Kua’s, and the government of 
Baider on the Indus, yielding annually the revenue of a crore of rupees wl 4, : 


labs) 5 Sye5 5) Uly> bay ea solo lbs wh2,a5 | } vial 
vg)d \y dablie 4635 AA⸗⸗ —— wl All this is — 


of what is apparent from the inscription, viz. that this Snana’ B UD-DIN was. . 
the general of the army which Munxam™ep Sua'a or his Hinda ‘minister sent. 
tot: against | the Réja of Benares. 

Leh oa celebrated Cazi named SHAHAB UD-DIN is commemorated by Anu. Fazt, - 
fiat pee ies eee at the time of Timva’s invasion at the close of the 14th” 
 eentu Bt his is somewhat too late.) es 

ATA I do not find mentioned by any historian of thetime. ©” 
‘is bere to the ‘several modes of dealing with | an — exes 
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abandoned the fort for some days; only (presents) having been — — 
(to the enemy, according to usage.) one 


X. (But once more) to protect his own people did the noble king 
Svamu RAya, the crusher of the pride of alien heroes in fight, (ascend his 
chariot)* surrounded by applauding heralds: but (having perceived) the 
great Turkish warrior surnamed (Sara) vos for him of the hundred 
arms], at the approach of the hateful one in battle, he again left the 
fort of his own accord. 

XT. Thence having approached Bhagavati [the goddess Anna 
Purna Devi at her city Benares,} having abode there, and meditated 
on her benevolence, thence returning with care, he established’ his 
kingdom here free from all thorns of trouble. 

Samvat 1390, in the month Bhadra, fifth day of the waning moon, 
[Aug. 5, O. S. A. D. 1333,) on Thursday, was the kingdom set free 
from Marte SH#AnAp vuD-pIN, acting under the protecting favor of 
Sarda Deva aforesaid. . 

REMARKS ON THE SANSCRIT TEXT. 

Verse I. The Bensres Pandit’s reading SATAY TIT is much worse in 
sense, beside being inconsistent with the evident letters “of the inscription, which 
are as exhibited above. The @y is required in Sanscrit construction by the aa 
of the next line. 

Il. The B. P.'s reading Grsfau: 4 3 faqqrar farsa squrfet: though 
—— smoother in metre, is inferior in every other respect to this, 
which (except for. the indistinctness of the <7 in faarey and of the sylla- 
bles aaifw is clearly marked on the stone. 

“In the second half, the B. P. 's reading Was is inconsistent with the che- 


racters on the stone. | - ; 
111. In the last quarter of this verse, I wish I could read with the B. Po 
» in one compound; Visvésa-pura being a well-known name of 


Henires—But the viserga is too clear on the stone to admit of that reading. 
IV. In the second ‘balf of this verse only the beginning qg@ and the end 
ze Ww with the exception of any] in the aalo, ia clearly legible. My conjectural 


reading ¢ of the rest in small characters is accommodated to this—whereas the B, 


<é& A 


~* 





prudence, to the fourth = giving battle ; and our prince i. wi RaA‘s A seems to 


have been of the same ands The meaning here is however that to the first, pacifi- 

— he 2 referred | the second, of buying off the enemy. If for aay we read aq, 
fi an that he abstained from both of these methods: if we read rar, 

it i> mean, on the contrary, that he was profuse in his presents while he 







abstained from makin cace. The first , ems. to mie the best reading of the 





| 5 | : hich is the readin of th 
three rene more probable than aa whie g e 


warrior to ‘whom this name can be considered as a 


ea ay —— wa sata is — — to fill u a 
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P.'s qaur: wife easfareeer Zanaias: is alfogether gratuitous and 
irreconcilable with the ‘yet remaining letters of the verse. 
Vv. The B. P.'s reading of this verse : 


avait Sem aaa SETHE: | 
Sal aexisiaa afoost(y gatas: i. 


has only the adyantage of mine as to the antepenultimate syllable of the firat 
half, viz. the 2nd = being somewhat more like what appears on the stone. In 
every other respect where there is any difference, any one may see how entirely he 
varies from the characters there visible, beside being incorrect in grammar and 
prosody, and quite unintelligible. Only three syllables of mine are conjectural, 
- Gn a place where the stone is broken. 
Vil. All of this verse, which is not distinguished by small letters, is most 
clearly traced on the stone: but the B. P, has retwuined nothing of it but the 
three first syllables of the second line, (io which also he has thrust in another 
syllable with a visarga without warrant) in bis reading, which is— 
aal Fars ABA: wife HICAe HE: | 
Wa: 4al 8 ara: are lf Beas II 
most entirely gratuitous f i — that it annexes the first to sl. 5, and begins the 
6th with the other. F > 
hie Vil. WITT. In these two verses, between which there is an interval in a 
- broken part of the stone sufficient to contain a balf-sloka or line, and which 
, mny. throw some reasonable doubt as to the precise divisions of the slokas or 
distichs, the B. P., who divides differently from me, bas not attempted to retain 
. any thing of the yet remaining large characters on the stone, except in the first 
line, and the beginning of the last but one; while any one who compares his 


= 















* reading with mine, will see how much more he varies from his en His 
* reading is in five lines, as follows : J 
F | awaranfawfas: waar CHS: \) (Here qywanarrewis —— } 
F qr <i «48 | a aaa a: | (No sae Ar as on the stone.) 
x : gfaaw wa =i aay He Sfaa: |) (A false concord here.) 

) | wag oo J J yaaa: | [All but the first syllables 
» Say * vite incom 
* Ey ——— A : nn pane es stone. ] 
* J IX. This the B. P. read quite differently ; but any person comparing his ire 
gen a - first lines with min may judge which is the nearest tu the actual inscription, 

—— His third line is altogether gratuitous. 
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é AAG Ta: A = 
| | aa 4 4a ZH4 ert saga ae 
ar rR NST SR Cree THT HOP * 

x —— is in the lyrical measure called Sdrdéla vikriditern, 

-? ae. . Be P. has made the followi iA vert 9 serious mistukes, at, making its second 
* * - hemistich the * (reading it otherwise quite correctly) to the exclusion | 
>. “oral the legible syllables of the firat pada, whose place in the inedsure is so 

e, Viz. the 3rd, ath, Sth, Gth, th, 16th, —* —— or ‘ 

"on the stone clearly as ey ery here 
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Filling up the place of the 3rd and 4th padas by a crowded fhree Bf his own 
making entirely, except the eight Inst syllables of the Iast—though so much 
— of them are clearly legible on the stones at their proper intervals—just as 
ve placed them in the midst of the conjectural supplements. The B. P. has 
Bare Waleed ae: MNeafacsH ST: | 
US FI SR Scrscawyey aM fay: | 
(This 3rd péda has a glar- GWU AHAMIRHATAT ara re ora 
ing false quantity.) areauife amPaaiste s ga: aa Si eal 
XI. This last verse, which is Anustabh, like the nine first, is read by the B. 
P. as I read it, except that the 2od quarter is with him gfageag fagfes quite 
| unlike the stone, and that the 3rd he begins differently, viz. qe; nmepaegnral 
borrowing to this place what he had omitted in the 2nd. The stone gives clearly 
throughout what I have written above. 
After the date and the word nzt, the B. P. has gratuitously expanded the 
rest into a sloka, as follows : : 
AMG) TIMS ASG ACMA ITS: | 
aeaelaaae: Bal Ua Ecisra: | 
I will add, that the inscription, as it is now legible, affords no counte- 
nance to the B. P.’s supposition, that the discreet Sva’mr1 Rasa acted 
uhder his elder brother Cuanpracana. He rather appears to have 
been his successor. W.H. Muu. 
| | = * Barahat Inscription. 
. No. III. of the same plate, is the inscription from Barahit in 
_Garhwal, presented, in duplicate, to the Society by the Commissioner, 
Mr. Trait. This inscription also has been deciphered in part by the 
‘Rev. Principal of Bishop's College, who has kindly communicated 
its contents to me in the following letter : 
« [ have the pleasure of sending one of the Kemiion inscriptions, 
_that.of Berahdt in Garhwal. 
It opens with the invocation wafer at: Svasti Sri, addressed apparent- 
ly to a prince, and the first line contains the words qa a4 fH a 
$nferd Sd “whose and where is a palace which is on a lofty peak 
and splendidly magnificent.’ The second line of the inscription is 
a turgid verse in the Sdrdifa vikr(dita measure, as follows : 








oo are aearic: 6 ai (understand 9 =f) 
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alin Rice ele Te sheen of oer pe 
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sage counsels, and the abandonment of all selfish passions. He who 
was originally by name Uddra-charita, (the man of generous deeds,) 
being skilled in all holy duties, did even thus at once, as the best of 
the lords of power, reduce to fragments the army opposed to him, 
though crushing all other adversaries, chariots and all.”’ 

This is the whole of the second line. The third and last which 
is in prose begins Gta: Wrae “the beloved son of a beloved father, 
and ends with the words ...... fawa agraesg fawn araenife:’” 
qa naicecae aaa ts: ferca “‘As long as the sacred mark 
remains in the body, so long has the glory of these two illustrious 
ones (father and son) been concealed: but henceforward may the 
immortality of this king be unshaken [” 

The meaning is not very good, and the word gary: for Illustrions, 
is unusual, if not semi-barbarous, in its formation; but I can make 
nothing better of it, neither can I spell out the father’s name from 
the strange characters of the first line. The second one is the only 
part on which I have no doubt. W. H. Mitr. 

Iskardo Inscription. 

No. 3 of Plate IX, is a copy of the inscription on a granite rock 
near Iskardo, the capital of Little Tibet, taken by Mr. Viowne, the 
English traveller, who sent it down through Captain Waps in hopes 
that M. Csoma pe Kéros would be able to decypher it. 

Being found under an image of Buddha, it may be concluded that 
this inscription is but an extract from some of the sacred volumes of 
his followers; but it is in too imperfect a state for M. Csoma to be 
confident of the rendering, although a large portion of the letters 
may be read with ease and certainty. Their accurate form would 
pronounce them to have been copied by an‘artist, if not by one ac- 
quainted with the Tibetan alphabet. 

Ajunta Inscription, 

No. 4 of Plate IX. This mutilated inscription is from the caves 
of Ajunta. I am indebted for it to Mr. Ratpna and Capt. Gresuiey, 
of Aurangabad, who paid a visit to those celebrated excavations Iast 
year, and I am not aware that this particular inscription has ‘gent 
yet published. 

Mr. Raps states that —— ———— Bauddha cave, 
but.in the first which we inhabited, and the one where a square was’ 
formed by four pillars each way. The letters were on the right hand 
of a doorway of a small apartment leading into one containing the: 
figure of Buppua; but here he was not represented with the two: 
African statues of attendants, nor is this the cave where the Grecian 


helmets arefound. The rough sketched countenances which are plae·· 
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ed under the writing are in keeping with those that cover the whole of 
the little chamber, at distances of two or three inches from one another 
—these appear to be portraits of disciples seated,—all half lengths.’’ 

Captain Gresvey has favored me with a ground plan of the cave 
from memory, but as accurate measurements were taken by Dr. Biap 
in 1828, for Sir Jonx Matcoum, for the Royal Asiatic Society, it is 
unnecessary to insert it. 

The large cave, 40 feet square within the eight columns, has more 
brilliant figures in fresco painting than any I have visited. It is the 


one which contains what some have miscalled the zodiac, a portion of | 


a large circle on the wall outside the first cell on the left hand on 
entering the caye-temple, where many small figures may still be 
traced. Some damage has been done since 1828, and it is the 
opinion of these travellers that time and rain will soon render the 
caves altogether inaccessible. 

The first letter of the inscription is sufficient to shew to what 
alphabet the Ajunta writing belongs: it is precisely the y of the 
- Allahabad and Gujerat inscriptions ; the second letter is dh of the same 
alphabet, and the third is the m of the coins of the same period, 
differing shghtly from that of both the inscriptions above named. 

The collocation of these three letters, agreeing exactly with the 
commencement of the sacred text so constantly found on all the 
ancient Buddhist images lately brought to notice from Ava, Benares, 
or Tirhit, Ye dharma, &c., led me to look for the remainder of the 
stanza; but it was evident that the text would not bear such a con- 
struction. Perhaps the Rey, Mr. Srevenson, whose attention has been 
successfully engaged on the Carli inscriptions, than which however the 
present seems considerably more modern, may be able to fill up the 
chasms and rectify the mutilations of this short legend, if indeed it be 
worth while to do more than recognise and record the style of Néges 
to which it belongs. * 
r⏑ «Fy pe 
» No.5 — Plate IX. is merely a word in an inscription from the 
Behtari column, Ghazipur district, concerning which, as it occurred 
‘on the Allahabad column, a difference of opinion existed; Captain 
‘Taoyer reading it Yagna Kacha, and Dr. Mixx, Ghatot Kacha: the 
latter is evidently the most probable, if it be not quite certain ; but T 
hope to be. able to insert the whole inscription (taken down with 
j great care by ‘Lieut. A. Connixonam, Engineers) in my next — 

with: a ‘full: interpretation by the Rev. Principal of Bishop’ ~ College. 
_ [shad lithographed it as Plate VII. to precede the Prevent two; but 

iéti-was'notiveady forinsertion’ “9 "SPL 
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IV .—Descriptive Catalogue of Terrestrial and Fiuviatile Testacea, 
. chiefly from the North-East Frontier of Bengal. By W. H. you 
, aq. B.C. S.. « 


- The species of land and fresh-water shells described in the following 
pages, form a collection, chiefly made in the hills on the N.’E. frontier, 
which was purchased by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1833. One 
of the land shells, Scarabus triangularis, and two Neritine and a 
Melania among the fiuviatile shells, inhabit the jungles and streams 
of the Gangetic Delta, and were probably collected on the route to 
Syihet. Several shells belonging to the genera Cerithium, Cancellaria, 
Planavis, Phasianella, and Pedipes, which occur in the collection, have 
been omitted, as being, in all probability, marine, or semi-marine 
* productions procured from the embouchures of the Deltaic nvers. — 
fl. Vitrina Gigas. Test& tenui, corneo-virente, ovato-depressa; 
¥ ' guriformi, velociter crescente, supra planat&, rugis concentricis et 
. striis radiatis decussata; subtus tumidi; ultimo anfractu valde ventri- 
| coro, pene totam testam efformante; apertura transversi, rotundato 
ovata, pregrandi; labio valdé arcuato. Diam. 1.15 poll. 
‘This shell is so flattened, and enlarges so quickly, that it has very 
: much of the appearance of one of theemacrostomata, to which I refer- 
| red a specimen from the caves of Sylhet, recently fossilized with cale- 
tuff, when I first saw it. It has only two whorls exclusiye of the 
apex, and differs in size, in the depression of the spire, In the very 


_ arcuated left lip, and the more extended mouth from the European 
species V. elongata, 1 believe that it is the first shell truly belong- 
ing to this genus which has been ascertained to inhabit India. Since 
I became acquainted with it, I have met with a second species alive, 
adhering to dead leaves at the roots, and to the lower part of the 
Pratik of trees in the teak-wood attached to the Botanic Garden of 
Calcutta; bat the characters of the animal restrict it to the genus 
| Helicarion of Cuvier. Whether V. Gigas belongs to Cuvisr’s Heli- 
colimar or to Helicarion, cannot be ascertained without an examination 
sof the animal; I —— —— it in the Original: genus 4 as defined 
Ramah LamMaAnex. pad : tv MUSA Said der 

: —* Naniaa decussata. Testi corned, — ab · depress. umbi· 
exsertiusculũ, obtus’; anfractibus septem supra planatis, 
ultimo obtuse angulato ; ‘epidermide supra argute decussutaâ, infra 
radiatim striata; apertura transversa, lunata. Diam. 1 poll; axis 0.35 
ae bOnte ‘cursory inspection of this shell, I erroneously considered ‘it 
ae? — — species “ ———— or oe 
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nal of the Asiatic Society for January 1832, pp. 13 and 76, and which 
I altered to that of Tanychlamys in a paper on the genus read before 
the Zoological Society in August 1834. Mr. Gray’s characters, 
drawn up from specimens preserved in spirits, and from General 
Harpwicxer’s drawings, having the advantage of priority of publica- 
tion, his name, although mexpressive, will necessarily be adopted. 
Several independent observers have united in stating the necessity of 
separating this genus from Helix, on the characters of the animal; 
witness the observations of Lieut. Hurron, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, vol. iii, p. 83. 

The species under review differs from N. vitrinoides in sculpture, 
has a more exserted spire than the generality of specimens of that 
shell, has a more angular periphery, is of a lighter colour, and, pos- 
sessing the same number of whorls, is larger and of a thicker substance. 
The epidermis is apt to peel off the under side. 

[ have a third species belonging to this country, which I lately 
took at the foot of the Rajmahal hills. It differs in its smaller size, 
its lighter colour, and in the form of the aperture from both vifri- 
noides and decussata, and from the former it altogether differs in its 
habits even when inhabiting the same spot, abounding on shrubs and 
bushes, while N. vifrinoides is confined to the ground, to rocks, and 
to brick work. | “ 

3. Helix plectostoma, Testa reversi, depresso-conoidea subtis 
tumida; spiré exsertiuscula; anfractibus supra planatis, radiatim pli- 
catis, rugis transversis decussatis; ultimo angulato, angulo subtis | 
marginato. Apertura lunata, plica, (ut in Helice personata) interdum 
inconspicua, ultimo anfractui adherente ; umbilico profundo, —— — 
plerosque exhibenti. Diam. 0.35 poll. paulo plus. i 
» This shell has. a salient plate on the penultimate whorl —— 
the two. extremities of the peristome, as in H, personata, but differs 
from, it. in its other characters. The peristome is more rounded than P. 

. Cocyrensis, the spire more conoid, and the satures less couspi- = 
cuous. It belongs to the subgenus Helicodonta of De Ferussac, but ~— 
in the angularity of the periphery it approaches to Helicigona. ~~ ty, 

4. Helix, Oxytes. Testa ferrugineo-corned, depress4; spira con- * 
vex, apice planato peripheria acuta; anfractibus obliqué subplicatis, 
suturis, non excayatis ; peristomate subreflexo ; umbilico lato. et pro- 
is usque. ad apicem exhibenti.. Diam. 1.8 pol. 
y resembles 1. acumen of Dalmatia, but exceeds — 
d in colour, in its sub-reflected mouth, and ꝛin 
Se i destitute of | -decussating: striz and. of the F 7 
latter... It belongs to, —— meade’ “ie 
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of Helicigona, and to the 2nd division, Vortices. -It would stand as 
a Carocolla of Lamarck. Whorls six, exclusive of the apex. 

5. Helix climacterica. Testa subdepressi, subtis tumidé: spird 
sub-conoidea, gradata; anfractibus omnibus angulatis, supra planatis, 
argute plicatis; apice obtuso. Peripherié angulata. Peristomate 

acuto, non reflexo. Umbilico nullo. Diam. 0.75 poll. 

This species resembles H. barbata of Cephalonia in its reneral 
habit and in the peculiar form of its spire, which rises like a flight of 
steps; but the apex, though obtuse, is more exserted, and is desti- 
tute of the flattening observable in the Cephalonian species. Whorls 
eight, exclusive of the apex. It belongs to Helicigona of De Fenussac, 
and to its first groupe, which is destitute of an umbilicus. 

6. Helix Serrula. Test& subdepressa, sub-conoidea subtus convexa ; 
apice acuto; anfractibus supra confertissimé radiatim plicatis, margi- 
natis, marginibus elevatis; ultimo anfractu infra leviore, periphiria 
marginata, serrata. Umbilico profundo, mediocri; peristomate acuto. 
Diam. 0.55 poll. 

Whorls seven, exclusive of the apex. This is also a Helicigona, 
2nd groupe. It is allied to a new unnamed species which I have from 
Malta, but bas a smaller umbilicus in proportion, and a more acute 
spire. It is also larger. 

7. Helix tapeina, Testa sub-conoided, supr&a convexd, subtis 

tumidi; epidermide minutissimé corrugaté; peripherid angulaté, 

— peristomate non continuo, subreflexo. Umbilico mediceri, profundo; 
omnes anfractus exhibente. Diam. 0.6 poll. 

Whorls seven, exclusive of the apex. It is allied te Carocolla 
Lapicida, but differs in sculpture, in its discontinuous peristome, less 
angular periphery, and more conoid spire. ‘The aperture is also more 
open. It belongs to the 2nd groupe of Helicigona of De Ferussac, 
and to the genus Carecolla of LamarcK. 

8. Helix delibratus, Test& depresso-plan&, subtas tumidA; epi- 
dermide corneé decidua; anfractibus transvers? striatis; apertura 
transversé rotundato-ovaté ; peritremate vix continuo, reflexo; umbilico 
lato, anfractus plerosque exhibente, Diam. 0.9 poll. | 

ee Whorls four. Of the same type as the European —— 
from which it differs in colouring and in the form of its spire, which 
resembles nt phiiie plans, of Crantins but from this species it - 
| : mouth, and in the markings, as well as in ita« 

i . From Helix granulata (mihi) of the Western . 

i ier e the more ——— —— 
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renders that species so remarkable. It belongs to the subgenus 
Helicella of De Fenussac. The epidermis scales off like that of the 
Solenes, whence the trivial name which I have conferred upon it. 

9. Helix Cestus. Testi subdepressd, corned vel fuscescente, | 
: radiatim striata, subtus convex, perforata; spira sub-conoidea ; apice 
obtuso ; ultimo anfractu sub-angulato, fascid unic& rufo- fuscd, media, | 
' reliquis fascia saturali cinctis; peristomate sub-reflexo, Diam. 0.65 poll, 
“Whorls five. H. cestus approaches in form and colour to a species 
- wWhichT possess from the Tyrol, and which is marked ‘‘ H. zonata,” 
but which does not agree well with Lamanrck’s characters of planospira, 
of which he gives De Ferussac's zonata as asynonym. It differs from 
it in not having a white or a much reflected peristome. It belongs to 
the sub-genus Helivelia. : 
10. SBulimus citrinus. Lamarck. \ 
‘This is the reverse variety of a handsome shell, of which South | 
America is recorded as the habitat by Lamarck. It is perforated, (of | 
which character he makes no mention,) and of an uniform yellow, ’ 
without bands or marks, and being weathered, no polish is observable, 
Length one inch. 
‘Il. Aehatina tenuispira. Testa elongato turrita, corned, longitu- 
dinaliter striata, versus apicem attenuati, columnari; anfractu ultimo 
interdum fasciis quibusdam albidis transversis ornato; suturis im- 
pressis; apice obtuse. Long. 1 poll. circiter. Lat. 0.55. 

— “APS Achatina, belonging to De Ferussac’s subgenus Cocilicopa and 
to his groupe of Hyloides, is remarkable for the attenhated columnar 
form of the terminal whorls of the spire. 


12. Achatina crassilabris. ~Testa turrito conica, levi, corned, Jon- 5 
——— striatfi; anfractibus convexis, suturis excavatis; labro ; 
— — intas inerassato; eolumelia preareuata apice obtuso. Long. 0. (ip J 





A 
Lat. 0.3 3 poll. — 
‘This shell has the habit of a Ceylon species which I believe to be — ** 





of Gray. It differs in greater size, in its incrassated outer 


wf 
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lip, in its | some hat more ventricose form, and in its sculpture. It 

| “approaches to Swainson’s genus Achatinella in the arcuation of the 

columella, —— in the absence of the thickened pliciform termi-_ 

in having the incrassation quite at the edge of the 
ail —— to a little ‘distance within it. 

ros Testa sinistrorsa, fusiformi, medio ven= 
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Out of a collection of 32 European Clausilie, I find none with a 
similar obliquity of mouth, from which character I have named the 
species. The outer lip projects beyond the plane of the aperture. The 
crenulations of the sutures differ altogether from the papillary appear- 
ance which is common to several species, such as papillaris, albo- 
guttata, &c., and they are not elongated as in C. nitida. 

, 14. Scarabus triangularis. Testa compressi ovato-conica, wtate 
subtriangulari, cornea, fasciis castaneis plurimis interdum obesoletik 
cincté, rugis longitudinalibus salcisque transversis, distantibus, mter- 
ruptis decussata. Spirä acuté breviori; suturis obsoletis. Anfractis 
ultimi varice saliente lamelliformi. Aperturf quadridentata, biplicata ; 
dentibus, uno insuper columellarium, tribus super costulam intro- 
labialem sitis; plici un& columellarii duplici, pandat&é, alteré columellx 
recurva, parva. Umobilico lineari, transversali, pené clauso. Length 0.9. 
Breadth 0.65 inch. 

This shell, independently of its form, sculpture, colouring, and acute 
varix, may be at once distinguished from Scarabus imbrium by its 
peculiar umbilicus; that feature being rounded and perforate in the 
Malassan specics. The number of teeth on the rib, which is situated 
at some distance within the outer lip, is very variable, ranging from 
three to seven; of these three are always more prominent. In wea- 
thered specimens the subordinate denticulations are generally unob- 
servable. Occasionally the whole of the shell is of a dark chestnut 
colour, with obscure bands of a more saturated colour. In his Synop- 
tical table, De Fxrussac mentions two species from Bengal, S. plica- 
tus and S. Petiveri, both distinct from S. imbrium. As lhe fives no 
description, Iam unable to say whether our shell is identical with 

: either or both: the latter contingency may possibly be the case, consi- 
dering the great difference of form observable between young and 
aged specimens, and the uncertainty attendant on the species S. 
_Petiveri, which appears to have been established solely on the —— 

tir afte of a plate, no reference being made to any museum. 

_. All the specimens of the shell in the collection are weathered, and 
ih that state appear of a livid purple colour; this circumstance wis, 

owever, amply compensated for by an excursion which I made with 
Dr. Pearson to the alluvial island opposite to Fort William, in quest 
ok “objects of natural history, during which that gentleman discovered 
the live a under decayed vegetation, and under bundles of the 

. peoresmmm Sore © sale. From these retreats, which it occupied 
— the amphibious Asviminia Gangetica, we made a 
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College and the Botanic Gardens, as well as on the opposite side of the 
river; but specimens of deserted shells were taken by a friend, as 
low down as the junction of the Damoda with the Hooghly. 

It is only of late that French naturalists have verified the terrestrial 
habits of the genus. The present species is much distressed when 
thrown into water, and crawls out of it when immersed. Its decidedly 
amphibious companion, Assiminia Gangetica, 1 have met with, on 
dewy mornings, more than a furlong from the river's bank, crawling 
among moist grass. 

15. Cyclostoma involvulus. (Mv LvER.) 

This elegant species, which is abundant in a living state at Rajma- 
hal, Secrigally, and Patharghata in Behar, attains a large size in the 
Silhet collection. When adult it is always possessed of a beautiful 
orange colour on the peristome. It is Cyclostoma torquata of Lieut. 
Hutton, J. A. S. vol. iii. page 82, and is the species alluded to by 
me in vol. i, page 12, in my remarks on the genus Pterocycios. 

16. Cyelostoma zebrinum. Testa albidd, strigis plurimis rufo- 
custaueis, angulato-flexuosis pict4, spirâ depressiuscula, acuminata ; 
anfractibus plicis paucis transversalibus distantibus, ultimo rugis un- 
dulatis longitudinalibus sculptis; carina medif&t subacut&é. Apertura 
ampla, peritremate reflexo ; umbilico parvo. Epidermide crassa, fuscA, 
plicis longitudinalibus, his setis fortibus munitis, instructis. Diam. 
10.35 poll. . 

I was at first disposed, from a consideration of the habit of this 
shell, to view it as a variety of a Tenasserim shell, described by Mr. 
G. B. Sowersy in the 5th volume of the Zoological Journal under the 
name of Cyclos‘oma perdix; but a careful comparison with specimens 
which Mr. Sowsray!had kindly presented to me, has enabled me to 
distinguish itas a separate species. It differs in its sculpture, in its 
more deyeloped keel, more contracted umbilical cavity, and in the 
‘possession of a singular epidermis, of which Mr. Sowersy’s speci- 
* mens of C. perdix, though one was taken alive at Tenasserim, appear 
to have been destitute. In the latter species the markings are white 
mottled on a chestnut ground; in zebrinwn they consist of distant 
_ zigzag flames of light chestnut on a white ground, 3 
: * Pterocyclos hispidus. Spiraculum hispidum, Pearson, Journal 


atic Society, vol. u, p. 391. 
in the first No. of the Journal) during the last rainy season, at 
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to the neck of the animal, as well as to confirm its affinity with the 
genus Cyclosfoma, with which Mr. Sowsruy has classed it. The 
name originally annexed to the genus was altered by Dr. Peanson, on 
insufficient grounds, as, independently of the violation of received 
rules of nomenclature*, of the existence of the tabular appendage in 
perfection in only one species of the genus, and its non-existence in 
others, the new name tended to convey an erroneous impression of 
the use of the anomalous excrescence observable in the shell of P. 
hispidus. 

Dr. Pearson assumes that the specimens of P. rupestris from which 
the characters of the genus were taken, were immature shells, but a 
strict search in the habitat of the species, and the acquisition of 16 
specimens of different ages and growth, of which 12 bore all the 
marks of being adult, dispelled all doubt of the obtainment of the 
perfect shell. The retromitted and retroverted tubular wing, afford- 
ing an index of a former mouth, and which does not appear to have 

“been accompanied by a reflexion of the peristome, exists in that form 
in P. hispidus only, and the sinus under the wing which crowns the 
final aperture is never so strongly marked asin the other species, 
bearing more resemblance to the channel under the wing of Gray's 
Cyclostoma Petiverianum, which shell indicates the passage to the 
Genus Cyclostoma, not only by this feature, but by the intermediate 
form of its umbilical cavity, and its operation. 

A comparison of the animal of Pterocyelos (my four living 
specimens of which I assumed to be female, from the absence of the 
exserted organ so conspicuous on the neck of the’ male Cyclostoma) 
with that of Cyclostoma involvulus shewed only the following differ- 
ences. In P. rupestris the mantle is sinuated, to correspond with the 
sinus at the crown of the aperture, and its edges are reflected over 
the edges of the sinus, but there is no organ projected through it by 


* In conferring generic names it is an obvious rule that the part should not 
be put for the whole, by designating the genus from an organ, without a change 
of termination, or the addition of a distinguishing epithet. The circumstance 
of the feature being peculiar in the family to which the groupe belongs, will not 

_ justify a departure from the rule; were ao relaxation from it allowed in one 
instance, we might be called upon to recognize an anomalous form among the 
- «cephalous mollusca (to suppose an extreme case) as the genus ‘' Caput!’’ Ia 
the present instance the effect of the proposed substitution, is to set aside a 
d by the first describer of the genus, which name is equally appli- 
| cable to every species hitherto discovered, as it is not contingent on the preseuce 
7 or absence of a sinus or a tabular, or other perforation, but on the existence of 
—8 a wing attached to the otherwise circular aperture. Hence liga dren —— 
— of — ta ot apperent: — — 
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the animal, nor does the mantle line the interior surface of the wing. 
No organ likely to occupy the sinus is observable either when the 
animal is crawling or when it is drawn out to its fullest extent. The 
foot is shorter in proportion than that of Cyclostoma, hardly appear- 
ing beyond the dise of the shell when the animal is crawling, and the 
curious cup-shaped operculum is received into the wide vortici-form 
umbilicus of the shell, which it almost fills, whereas the thin flat 
operculam of C. involvulus is carried behind the shell. 

My living specimens of Pf. rupestris were taken at Patharghata* dur- 
ing amorning shower in September. I had in vain searched the ground 
and bushes among the moist rocks and dripping jungle, where multi- 
tudes of Cyclostoma involvulus, the reversed Hfelir interrupta and 
Nanina vitrinoides were moving about, and had nearly abandoned the 
search, when I thought of trying an open tract of the hill whence the 
jungle had recently been cut, Here, on the exposed side of the hill, 
as well on the bare surface, as under leaves, I at last discovered the 
sought-for shell. At the foot of the hill a single’specimen of a emally 
conoid Hfeliz, which I had recently discovered at Berhampore, was 
found adhering to the leaves of a shrub. 

Pterocyclos hispidus, is perfectly distinguished from P. rupestris by 
its greater size, the flatness of its spire, its sculpture, hispid epidermis, 
retromitted tube, and the inferior development of the adult mouth. 
Coming from a climate where it enjoys damp throughout the year, 
it may possibly use the perforation for a breathing hole when its 
aperture is closed, but in P. rupestris the operculum is drawn in 
beyond the sinus, so that no such use can be made of it for breathing 
air, for which, moreover, it has probably little occasion during the 


18. ‘Plerocyclos parvus. Spiraculum parvum, Pearson, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 592. ; 


season of drought and torpidity. ) 


‘This species, which is coloured like one of the varieties of P. rupes- 
tris, never attains more than half the size of that sp@cies. The numer- 
ous specimens brought from Silhet have all a perfect, reflected peris- 
tome. It is also distinguishable by the greater tendency of the sinus 
being often in strict contact, though the circle is never completed by 

-* Besides some other plants in flower which I had not leisure to note, I 
observed a little blue-flowered Tradescantia, a dwarf Rwellia, and «a benutiful 
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the confluence of the shelly matter. The impending wing also shews 
a greater tendency to a retroverted and tabular form. 

It is probable that Sowersyr’s Cyclostoma bilabiatum, from Salem 
in the Madras presidency, will form a fourth species of Pierocyclos, 
distinguished by the sinuated addition at the back of the true lip. 
When I examined it in London, I thought that it was identical with 
P. rupestris, aiid that my specimens of the latter had not attained 
their fall growth ; a further search in the locality of the species, and 
the consideration that the sinuated lip must have been. of. previous 
formation to the reflected circular aperture, have contributed to alter 
my Opinion on the subject. 

Cyclostoma suturale has the aspect of an immature Péerocyclos. Its 
habitat is, I believe, Demarara. 

I had prepared the whole of my notes on the collection both of 
land and fresh-water shells during a period of leisure previously to the 
close of last year, but I have since then been prevented by want of 

@time from correcting and arranging them. Dr. Pearson's hint, in 
his report on the Museum,has called forth this first brochure, consist- 
ing of the land-shells, I fear in rather an unfinished state, for which 
I trust that circumstances will prove an apology. The fresh-water 
shells shall follow at the earlicst practicable period. 





V.—Description of two new species belonging to a new form of the 
Meruline Group of Birds, with indication of their generic character 
By B. H. Honason, Esq. Resident in Nepal ' 


These birds have the wings, tail, and feet of Turdus ; and if we conti- 
nue the comparison from the external to the internal characters, we find 
a similar construction of the tongue, stomach, and intestines in both. 

Both, too, have a similar regimen, habits, and manners, Yet they 
are strikingly contradistinguished by the respective forms of the 
bill. In the thrushes that member is compressed, and has its arched 
maxilla freely exserted from the frontal feathers, and very little cut out 
by the nasal fosse. In the birds now in question, on the contrary, 
the bill is so much depressed as to be more than twice as broad as 
high at the base ; and its straight maxilla, greatly incumbered by the 
frontal plumes, has the nasal fosse so far produced to the front as to 
pass the centre of length of the bill. ; | 
In the birds before us, too, the head is furnished with a garruline 
crest; which is never observed in Turdus. The tarsi are lower than 
jn the generality of thrushes ; and the tail is somewhat longer and less 

common to all the three regions of the kingdom. . They are shy in 
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their manners, adhere exclusively to the woods, live solitarily or in 
pairs, breed and moult but once a year, nidificate on trees, and feed 
almost equally on the ground and on trees. I have taken from their 
stomachs several sorts of stony berries, small univalve mollusca, and 
sundry kinds of aquatic insects. 

These birds are not generally or familiarly known to the Nipalese, 
but the foresters, whom I have met with, denominate them Cocho; and 
by that name, latinised into Cochoa, I have designated them generi- 
cally in my note book. 

Asa Meruline genus, placed close to Turdus, the following charac- 
ter may perhaps serve to mark them. ; 

' Wings, tail, and feet, as in Turdus. 

Tarsi rather lower and tail somewhat longer. 

Bill straight, considerably depressed : the maxilla excided beyond 
the centre by the nasal fosse: the nostrils very large, and nearer to 
tip than to gapé. Head crested as in Garrulus. The two species at 
present known to me I shall call, from their prevalent colour, Viridi#) 
and Purpurea. 

The following is their description :-— 

Céchoa purpurea. Purple Cocho, Mihi. Male, dark purple: cheeks 
black: crest, tail, and upper apert portion of the wings, soft grey 
blue, more of less purpurescent: lower part of the wings and tip of 
tail, black; and both black internally : a white speculum on the wing, 
just below the false wing: bill and legs black: iris brown. The fe- 
male, brown where the male is purple ; and the upper part of the wings 
also brown. The young are rufous below with black bars: brown 
above with rufescent white drops: head blue as in maturity, but 
barred. The species is eleven to eleven and a half inches long by six- 
teen to seventeen wide, and weight three and half to four oz. 

Ca. Viridis. ‘Green Cochoa, Mihi. Brilliant parrot green, paler and 
changing into verditer blue on the belly and thighs: crest, checks, and 
neck posteally, brilliant blue: upper part of the wings and tail, the 
same, but paler with a grey cast; and both black internally, and 
apertly towards the ends, as in the preceding species; through 
the eye to the nostrils black: bar of same hue across the pale portion 
of the wings, caused by the long coverts and bastard wing being tipt 
with that colour : legs fleshy brown : bill black: iris brown: size of the 
















last: sexes alike-—N. B. This species is apt to vary considerably 
is sometimes Inuhated with black; and the soft blue portion of the 
‘wings is smeared with brownish yellow. At first, the young males are 


: maturity as well as under moult, when the back 
le. The following more particular description of 
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the several members and organs is equally and exactly applicable to 
both species. 

Bill to head as five to four; sometimes merely equal to the head: 
considerably depressed, except near the’tip; at base more than twice 
as broad as high; straight; culmen produced among the frontal fea- 
thers, which are soft and turned back; sides of the maxilla cut out 
beyond the centre by a broad membranous and plumose fosse: tomie 
locked, trenchant, and entire; towards the gape somewhat incurved— 
towards the tip, straight: tip of upper mandible inclined and notched ; 
of the lower, subrecurved and subemarginated, sometimes straight and 
entire. Nares nearer to the tip than to the gape; at fore end of the 
nasal fossm, lateral, longitudinal, elliptic, large, free, shaded above by 
a small nude process of the fossal membrane, and set over with tiny 
incumbent hairs: gape scarcely to the fore angle of the eye and sub- 
ciliated: wings reaching to centre of tail, firm, first quill bastard, 
second long, fourth longest; all four slightly emargined on their inner 
Web. Tail composed of twelve firm feathers, rather longer than in 
Turdus, the four laterals gradated in a small degree, more than in 
Turdus. , 

Tarsi submedial, stout, rather longer than the central toe, usually 
smooth, sometimes crossed by three or four scales. 

Toes simple, ambulatory, compressed, moderately unequal; outer ba- 
sally connected; hind stouter and subdepressed. 

Nails compressed, obtuse : the central fore with both margins dilated 
but entire. 

Head furnished with a soft, full, garruling crest. ‘Tongue simple,” 
flat, medial, subcartilaginous, with cartilaginous, subjagged, tip. 
Stomach muscular, of medial subequal thickness, the lining tough and 
grooved. Intestinal canal 20 to 25 inches Tong, of subequal calibre 
throughout; close to anal end, two grain-like ceca. > 

The intestines are longer in proportion than those of Turdus: but 
otherwise’Similar. 





~ VI.—On a New Genus of the Meropide.—By the same, 
' t Insessornss ; Tribe Fisstnosraes ; Family Meropide, Vigors. 
rder Passsres, Section Synvpactyui, Cuvier. Genus new. Bucia, - 
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one and two considerably and subequally gradated. Nares entirely 
concealed by incumbent setaceous tufts. Tail longish, quadrate, 
strong. Feet and tongue as in Merops. In the family of the Mero- 
pide but one genus has heretofore been recognised. If the above 
characters be admitted to differ materially from those of Merops, and 
if the birds to which they apply are distinguished by a marked and 
consequent diversity of manners, I presume the propriety of the weneric 
separation will not be questioned. 

_ Now, the bee-eatere proper, according to my experience, have 
invariably a long and acuminated wing, and aérial swallow-like habits 
corresponding to that form of wing. Again, their bill is considerably 
spread laterally except towards the tip; the general form being tetra- 
gonal, and the ridge acute. 

In Bucia, on the contrary, the wing is not so much acuminated as 
in the thrushes. It is distinguished for considerable, uniform, breadth ; 
not atall for length ; and the habits of the bird are quite foreign to per- 
petual questing on the wing in the open country : “they lead it to seek” 
the deep recesses of the forest,—and there, tranquilly seated on a high 
tree, to watch the casual advent of its prey, and, having seized it, to 
return directly to its station. The bill, again, is greatly compressed 
with vertical sides and ridge flat towards the base, convex towards the 

._ tip. This organ is, moreover, strong, longer, and more arched than 
in Merops. The Bucie are of rare occurrence, and are solitary wood- 
landers; whereas the bee-eaters proper are gregarious, and common 
tenants of the champaign. Our birds are found in the lower and cen- 
tral regions of Nepal ; but seldom or never inthe northern, The Nipa- 
lese call them Bukay-chera; chera being merely a corruption of chiria, 
or bird, I latinise the former word to procure a generic appellation. 

Ihave as yet discovered but one species, of which the following is the 
specific name and character. 

Bucia Ni ipalensis. Nipalese Bucia, Mihi. Bright parrot green, — 
ed on the belly and vent with bright buff: lining of the wings and 
lower tail covert, pure buff: wings internally and basally, and tail 
on the inferior surface, the same: forehead and gular hackles, blue: 
the last, formed of a double series of long, composed, drooping 

3, — opposite to each other on either side the trachea: 

u | with black tip: iris brown: legs greenish yellow. 

ara thirteea to fourteen inches: breadth between the wings seven- 
teen to eighteen: weight three to four oz. : sexes alike. 

_The bill is more than twice as longeas the head. _it has a consider- 
able and uniform arcuation throughout; is hard, #1 , entire, very 
rately "excavated internally ; at base scarcely than high ; 
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and nearly twice as high as broad immediately beyond the base. The 
ridge above, though narrow, is quite flat from the brow to the centre of 
length ; beyond it and below, convex. So great is the lateral com- 
pression, that the sides are plane and nearly vertical : the cutting edges 
are trenchant and unemarginated: the tips pointed and nearly equal. 
The nares are rounded, lateral, basal; the fossa evanescent; the aper- 
ture covered closely by a small incumbent tuft of sctaceous plumuli. 

The tongue is long, flattened, pointed, cartilaginous, and feathered 
towards the tip. The gape is scarcely cleft tothe fore angle of the 
eye, and smooth. 

The wings are of very moderate length, but of great and pretty 
uniform fulness or breadth: the tertiaries and primaries equal: first 
and second primaries considerably and subequally gradated: third 
and fourth nearly equal, Fourth longest: first not bastard; more 
than half as long as the fourth. 

The tail is rather long, and is composed of twelve very firm, broad, 
and equal feathers. The tarsi are very low: knees and more plumose : 
acrotarsia scaled: paratarsia smooth : toes long and typically syn- 
dactyle ; the soles being quite flat, and the exterior toe joined to the 
central fore as far as the second joint—the interior, as far as the first, 

Nails subequal, much compressed, faleate, feeble, and acute; the 
central fore with a large unpectinated comb. From the chin to the 
breast depends a row of plumes, inserted opposite to each other on 
either side the trachea. They are more than two inches long, of 
composed web, and medial equal breadth. Their mobility gives the: 
living bird a very grotesque appearance. Some such appendage. 
seems to distinguish one of the true bee-eaters, viz. that called 
amictus. 

These birds feed principally on bees and their congeners: but 
they likewise consume great quantities of scarabwi and their like. 
They are of dull staid manners, and never quit the deepest recesses 
of the fofest. 

In the R4ja’s shooting excursions they are frequently taken alive 
by the clamorous multitude of sportsmen, some two or more of whom. 
single out a bird and presently make him captive, disconcerted as he 


is by the noise. It may be worth while to add, in conclusion, that 


the true bee-eaters are never seen in the mountains: nor the Bucie. 
ever, I believe, in the plains. The intestinal canal in our birds is 
usually about twelve inches long, with ceca of an inch and more in 
length, placed near to the bottom of it. The stomach is muscular, 
and of medial subequal thickness. Such, Ler hoa! al aE 
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VII.—On a new Piscatory Genus of the Strigine Family.—By the same. 
~ Order Raprores. Family Srrictpe. | 

‘Genus new. Cultrunguis, Mihi. — 
Generie character :— 

Bill subequal to the head, straightened as far as the cere, gradually 
curved beyond it, moderately compressed, strong. Wings medial, 
equal to the tail, four and five longest and subequal ; three first con- 
siderably gradated, first not pectinated. Tarsi rather elevate, partially 
or wholly nude, reticulate. Toes nude, and reticulate with three or 
four scales next the talons; the anteriors subequal. Talons medial, 
stout, subequal, compressed, cultrated below". Egrets as in Bubo, 
disc and ears as in Noctua. Tail short. 

It is some time since Gen. HarpwicKkr made known to science an 
owl with nude tarsif. The circumstance was remarkable, bat it does 
not seem to have led him to any further investigation. Some years 
back I discovered a similarly-characterised species, and at the same 
time noted that the talons were sharpened like a knife on their lower 
edge. In process of time I discovered another species with the tarsi 
half naked; and this also had cultrated talons. But my specimens of 
both species happened to have the stomach empty; and | had no 
immediate means of observing the manners of the birds. In 1830 I 
had opportunity to note that both species flew well by day, and were 
constantly found on the banks of rivers. Analogy with the cagles 
then led me to suspect that these birds might possibly be fishers ; 
but still, until I had seen them fishing, or had obtained specimens 
with fish in the stomach, I could have no safe ground for assuming so 
extraordinary a fact. I have now, however, procured specimens with 
the stomach full of fish, and fish only}; and I presume that the expost= 
facto inference from structure to habits will scarcely be questioned. 
“Whether Harpwickr’s owl will, when better known, constitute another 


genus of the fishing owls, remains to be proved: but that bird is 
sufficiently distinguished from either of mine by its shielded farsi. In 


forming a new genus for two new species, essentially alike, and very 
materially differing both in conformation and habits from all known 
birds of this family, I rely upon the sanction and support of men of 
science. And I shall only add, before proceeding to give the specific 
characters, that those of the genus have been derived from a freer 


— on fa external characters than has Dahir been made in 
cultratus and unguis. » TL Siedior 
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respect to the Strigine birds. Cuvier regarded these birds as consti- 
tuting but one genus. Vicors raised this genus to the rank of a. 
family, advancing Cuvier’s subgenera to genera. But Vicons left 
> Cuvier’s character as he found them,—whether wisely or not, I shall 
not presume tosay. I suspect, however, that, as species multiply and 
become accurately known, resort will be had to characters analo- 
gous to those by which the Diurnal Raptores (to go no further) are 
| generically distinguished, if not from a sense of the superficialness of 
: the old characters, yet from a want of determinate new ones. It is 
* surely reasonable to distinguish all the Raptores upon similar princi- 
ples; and, as the external construction of the Strigine birds certainly 
renders this quite practicable, so, I believe, that the analogies thus 
necessarily suggested to the student between them and the Falconide, 
; would tend to the higher uses of the science. 

First species : C. Flavipes, yellow-footed Cultrunguis, Mihi. Head, 
neck and body below, bright rusty, each plume striped down the 
shaft with saturate ‘brown ; the stripes narrower below than above: 

disc and leg-plumes — back wings and tail, saturate 
brown, transversely barred, and largely emarginated and tipt, with 
rusty ; the bars interrupted on the shafts, and frequently resembling 
triangular indentations : four bars across the great quills and tail 
feathers; and the tips of both largely paled: plumes of the thighs 
and tarsi downy: half the latter nude: nude portion and the toes, 
flavescent fleshy grey : talons horn yellow: bill blue, with a dusky tip; 
iris bright yellow : edges of eye-lids black : twenty-two to twenty-three 
inches long by 55 to 58 wide. Weight three and a half Ibs. 

N. B. The sexes resemble each other both in size and colours. 
_ Second species : Cultrunguis Nigripes, Mihi. Head, neck, back, and 
* whole body below, pale earthy brown, with a fawn tinge; paler and 

a lbes cent on the abdominal surface; each plume striped down the 
Carry haf t with a saturate brown mark, which is narrower below than 
| — ‘and each also crossed with numerous slender zigzags of 
* brownish fawn colour: wings and tail saturate brown, triangularly 
to indented or cross-barred, and broadly tipt, with obscure rufous yellow, 
* _ which i is freckled, for the most part, on the tertiaries, and scapulars, 
_ with brown : great quills and rectrices, quadricinctate, as in the preced- 
_ ape: ppeearthy brown : thighs pale fawn : both immaculate ; a * 
= — a most or wholly unmarked ; wings: albescent towards the | 

ro ee ) Rise fenthers : bill dusky horn : iris bright yellow : — 
peters and — Purescent it dusky : ema the same, 
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N.B. This species bears an extreme resemblance, in point of 
colours and size, as in other respects, to the Strix Hardwickii. But it 
may be at once distinguished therefrom by its reticulated tarsi. 

The sexes, as in the preceding species, are alike both in size and 
colours. These birds moult once a year, between June and October, 

⸗ inclusive ; they breed in February-March; and are almost equally 
common in the several regions of Nepal, notwithstanding the great 
diversity of climate. 

The structure of their stomach and intestines offers no marked pe- 
culiarity. The intestinal canal is from three and half to four feet long ; 
very thick-coated throughout ; considerably wider above than below ; 
and furnished with two thin cca, from three to four inches long, 
which are situated near the anal extremity of the canal, and widened 
considerably at their distad end. 

The stomach is rounded, considerably and equally thickened in its 
coats, and provided with a toughish and — lining, which is 
easily separated. | 

‘ The coats do not consist of proper muscle, but of a substance be- 
tween gland and cartilage ; for which I know no name, commonly as 
it occurs. The succentorial stomach is purely glandular, with soft 
papillated lining, not distinguishable from the body of the organ; the 
points of the papille being, in fact, mere excretory pores directly in 
‘contact with the secreting substance. 

The following detail of dimensions is taken from a male specimen 
of Filavipes: but so similar are the two species, and the sexes of 
both, that it will equally represent the average size and proportions 

- of the males and females of both species. 
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the Honorable Court of Directors of the East India Company, have 
been pleased to approve the same, and have directed their Secretary 
to transmit a copy of the Report forthwith to the Honorable the Court 
of Directors, with an assurance that the Society will at all times be 
happy to receive from them any communications connected with the 
objects of this Society. 

(Signed) Arntuur AIKIN, *—* 


Reronr. 

The Committee of Colonies and Trade having been directed by the 
Society to examine sundry articles sent to the Society by the Honor- 
able the Court of Directors of the East India Company, and referred 
to this Committee 4th November, 1835, report as follows : 

I. The Soomla or Himalaya paddy, or mountain rice, ‘ received 
from Mr. Hopason, Resident at Nepal, appears to be of the same 
kind as a sample (comprising five varieties) sent to the Society of 
Arts in 1821, by Dr. Wattieu. 

From the great height above the level of the sea at which this 
grain is cultivated in Nepal, it is suggested that it may perhaps be 
advantageously introduced as an agricultural crop in the North of 
Europe. 

Before this can be determined in the affirmative, it is necessary to 
prove, first, that this grain is capable of coming to maturity in the 
climate of the North of Europe ; and, secondly, that the clear profit of 
a crop of hill-rice from a given area shall be at least equal to that 
of a crop of oats, barley, or rye from the same area. 

Several parcels of the former quantity of hill-rice were distributed 
by the Society to persons residing in various parts of England; and 
several were likewise sent to France, to Switzerland, to Germany, 

ry) aud to Russia. Of those sent to the Continent, the Society has 
| received no intelligence ; and of those distributed in England, the result 
— has been, with one exception, that the seeds did not germinate. A 
ss notice likewise was inserted in one of the French journals a few 
hi years ago, from which it ‘appeared that various attempts had been 
* made to grow | the hill-rice | Nepal in some of the d istricts of — 
} from seed distributed by th Government of that — but wholly 
vithout success. = ™ 
¥ ir. Anpexson, the Curator of the Apothecaries’ garden at Chelsea 
was one of ‘those who undertook to make an experiment on the possi- 
acts of growing the hill-rice in England, and was, in cons nee, | 
‘3 furnished with some seeds of the five varieties at that — the” 
. —— co tay were sown in March, and > of 
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hot-house. In May they were removed to the green-house,*where they 
became stout, healthy plants. In the end of June they were transferred 
to a sheltered place in a basin for the growth of aquatic plants, having 
nine inches depth of water and twelve of mud; here they grew and 
promised well till the beginning of August, when, the weather 
becoming cloudy and rather cold, they became sickly, and were all 
dead by the beginning of September without having come into flower. 
It seems, therefore, evident that the temperature even of the warmer 
parts of Englandisnot sufficient for the successful cultivation of hill-rice. 

The latitude of Sirinagar, where this grain is cultivated, is about 
30° ; that is, under nearly the same parallel as Cairo; and although, 
from its height above the sea and its vicinity to ridges of snowy 
mountains, the winters are severe, yet in such situations the summers 
are much hotter than on lower levels in higher latitudes, where the 
average temperature of the whole year is not perhaps greater than 
that of the middle of one of Europe. In Florence, and even in Rome, 
frost and snow are by no means of unfrequent occurrence in the 
winter, and yet the summers are hot enough to bring to perfection 
many annual vegetable products, rice among the rest, which will 
not succeed north of the Alps. 

_ Concerning the second head of inquiry,—viz. the comparative profit 
of land cropped with hill-rice, and with barley or oats,—the Committee 
are not in possession of a single fact on which to found an opinion. 
But they may be allowed to state that, as the farinaceous food of 
Europeans is consumed chiefly in the form of bread or of cakes, and 
as rice is not capable of being made into either one or the other of 
these preparations by the simple process of kneading with cold water 
and then baking, cither an additional process of cooking would be 
necessary in the attempt to substitute rice for the ordinary European 
grains, or the new habit must be superinduced, of doing without 
bread and replacing it by boiled rice. 

In order to obtain a correct opinion of the comparative value of 
hill-rice with the other qualities of this grain in the London market, 
a sample was sent to Mr. Ewsanxk for examination. That gentleman 
reports that fine Carolina rice, imported in the state of paddy and 
cleaned here, is worth 30 shillings per cwt.; that fine Bengal rice. 
: here, is worth 23 shillings per cwt.; that rough and inferior 


cleaned | — im | orted half-cleaned and finished here, is worth 14. 
— ——— "This latter was purchased from the importer at 7 


— See ) t. in cleaning, and the cost of this — 
eight shillings, lost 20 per cen : — 
———— shillings per cwt.; so that there remained only two 
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| The hill-rice is nearly of the same quality as the latter kind, being 
dark coloured, opaque, and not at all calculated for the English market. 
The opinion, therefore, of the Committee is, that the hill-rice cannot 
be successfully cultivated in Europe; and that, if capable of being so 
cultivated, it could not enter into competition in the European market 
with Bengal rice. ’ 
. Il. The wool of the Hooniah sheep of Tibet consists of two 
| samples,—one, of the -wool in its natural state ; and the other, of a 
| portion from which the black hairs have been separated. 

_ The former is of precisely the same quality as a parcel sent last 
year (1534) to the Society by Dr. Waxurtcn ; and the market price 
‘ of it in London, at that time, was, according to Mr. Esswortn, of 
Basinghall Street, from 10 to 11 pence per Ib. . : 

/ The two samples, after being examined by the Committee, were 
also examined by Mr. Exsworrn, and by Mr. Souruey, of Coleman 
Street. 

According to Mr: Essworrtn, the value of the wool in its unsorted 
state is from five to seven pence per lb. <A _ considerable quantity 
of similar wool from India, but rather coarser, has been sold in the 
London market during the last two years at from two and half to seven 
pence per lb. The sorted wool is worse than the unsorted ; for, in’ se- 
parating the dirt, all the finer filaments have likewise been taken away. 

Mr, Souruey estimates the value of the unsorted wool at about 
10 pence per lb. ; and states, that it greatly resembles a large portion 
of the wool imported from Jutland and Denmark. 

Mr. Hoposon’s expression that the ‘‘ wool is said to be superb,” 
does not in the least apply to the sample actually sent by him ; “but 
as he has stated that the animal “is of trans-Himalayan origin, and 
will not bear the heats of Nepél*,’” it seems probable that the wool 
in question was grown in that country, and has greatly degenerated ; 
it being well known that the sheep of Barbary produce hair rather, 
than wool. ) - 

The Committee think it incumbent on them to notice an opinion 
expressed by Mr. Sournzy, from the great attention which that 
gentleman has paid to the growth of wool; namely, that the Hooniah 
and other coarse qualities of Indian wool, of which many hundred 
bales have recently been imported, ayould be very materially improved 
by the introduction of some well-selected. of which an ample 

supply might no doubt be obtained from New South Wales, 
* This expression completely confirms the observations previously made 
respecting the hill-rice of Nepil, which thus seems to grow in a climate too hot 

for the production of wool. — pia! . ei 2hvemiad afew 
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ALL. . Two large pieces of cloth made from the downof the Simool or 
Tree- Cotton, Bombax heptaphyllum, from Gowahatty in —— the 
place of their manufacture. | raion ads 

On examining the cloth it appears that the fine short down of the 
Bombax has been spun into « large wove slightly twisted cord or 
roving, and that this is made into cloth by interweaving it with a 
warp and short of common thin cotton-thread, much in the manner 
of carpeting. It composes a loose cloth, incapable, probably, of being 
washed without injury, but considerably warm, very elastic, and light: 

| From the shortness of the staple and the great elasticity of the 
fibre, it is not at all probable that it could be spun by the machinery 
now in use for spinning cotton ; but the combination which it exhi- 
bits, of fineness of fibre with great elasticity will, no doubt, make it 
rank high as a non-conductor of heat, and therefore fit it for making 
wadding, and for stuffing muffe, and perhaps mattresses. When carded 
with wool it might probably form the basis of ſabries of great warmth, 
lightness and silky softness. 

IV. Sample of Safflower made at Myrung in Assam, by Lieut. 
Ruruerrorn. 

The Committee nat wishing to rely entirely on their own judg- 
mentin this case, more especially as the whole quantity placed at 
the disposal of the Society is not enough for a satisfactory compa- 
rative trial either on silk or on cotton, have availed themselves of the 
opinion of several dyers and brokers, the concurrence of whose judg- 
ment with that of the Committee induces them to consider it as 
correct. — 

Mr. Grieve, «ilk dyer, of Booth Street, considers the sample to be 
clear and of good quality. 

 Mesers. Racine ‘and Jaques, silk dyers, of Spitalfields, co consider 
the sample to possess a fair proportion ‘of: colour, though not of equal 
quality with the best from Bengal. 

Messrs. Jounson and Renney exhibited to the Committe samples: 
of eafflower from different places and of various qualities. They stated 
that the best Indian comes from Dacca, of which there are two varie- 
— Paturaghauta, and the other from Billespour ; the former 

ich is the more valuable to the amount of nbout 20 per cent. 
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close boxes, are often more or less injured by worms ; which injury 
he conceives would be greatly diminished by substituting clean spring 
water for that of the tanks. The sample before the Committee is 
fair and clean, and suitable for the market, and is worth about £ 7 
a cwt. | 

The finest safflower of all comes from China, but is not an article 
of regular appearance in the market. The compurative value of it is 
as high as £30 per ewt. 

Mr, Euuey, drug-broker, and a Member of the Committee, considers 
the sample to be of good fair merchantable quality, and in value as 
stated by Messrs. Jounson and Renney, | 

VY. Two skeins of fibre made from the leaves of the wild pine- 
apple, and two net bags made of the same material, gent from Gowa- 
hatty in Assam, by Captain Jenxrns. 

The sample is not sufficient for any fair dOtiparative trial of its 
tenacity. 

The Society are already in possession of fibre from the leaves of the 
black Antigua pine and from the Penguin pine of Jamaica, which latter 
is occasionally made into ropes.in the West Indies, but is not the 
object of any regular manufacture, the expense of labour in those 
colonies rendering it more advantageous to import from England 
cordage ready made. It appears likewise (from Burnerr’ s Wander- 
ings in New South Wales, &c. vol. ii. p. 207). that at Singapore the 
Chinese settlers obtain fibre from the leaves of the wild pine-apple, 
‘which fibres are exported to China, where they are employed as a 
material for linen. Also in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; for January, 1832, is a paper by Lieut.-Col. Watson on 
Chirra’ Punji; the sanatory station recently occupied by” the East 
India Company, in which it is stated, p. 27, that the pine-apple plant 
flourishes in great abundance in the adjacent valleys, 4,200 feet above 
the level of the sea, and that the leaves are gathered by the natives 
for. the purpose of obtaining from them, by a very simple process, a 
‘strong: fibre, which they employ as the —— of the net pouches or 
ags in co common use among them. "peace tas aes ania 
— — — perhaps wba worth while for h 
Court of Directors to have a quantity of the fibre — 
** fair comparative trial with hemp and flax. | . ve 

| he ’. Sample « of the wood of the Nipal Privet, igustrum 
—* 
—* ‘from Mr. Hoposon. | . 
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v Secretary, when drawing up the catalogue*, that the specimen referred 
‘tompromised to’ be useful to engravers on wood, it was accordingly 
“put into the hands of Mr. Braxsron, who reported very favorably 
respecting it. That specimen was a piece of a bough or trunk a few 
inches in diameter, and had heen taken sufficiently high above the 
‘Toot to be of a perfectly uniform texture. The present sample, from 
“its broad irregular rings, appears to have been cut as near as possible 
to the root, in order to get it of the greatest size: but, in so doing, 
‘the uniformity of texture absolutely necessary to fit it for use by the 
engraver has been wholly overlooked, and the result is a sample 
perfectly worthless for the object for which it is intended. 
— tie ys ; . By order:  * 
- (Signed) Anraur Arkin, Secy. 





IX.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


T9- Wwe 240 es Wednesday E-vening, the 6th July, 836. 
The Rev. Dr. Mia, Vice-President, in the chair. | 
_» Captain R. Luovp, | . N., Dr. D. Srewarr, and Dr. McCieriann, pro- 


ges Wao. Spera was proposed by Mr. J. Prinser, seconded by Dr. Mire. 
8 of the Delhi Canal Establishment, proposed as an asso- 
“ciate member by Mr. J. Prixsep, seconded by Dr. Peanson. | 

- Read a letter from Wa. Macxenzie, Esq., stating that, in consequence 
of the pressure of business, and other indispensable engagements, he was 
‘obliged to retire from the Society. shed tego 
.. Read a letter from Guarirs Konto, Foreign Secretary to the Royal 
Society, acknowledging the receipt of the Journal, and Index As. Res. 
_ The follo ring circular, enclosed in the above, was read and directed to 


be p nted i general information :— we 
* mr ee * — Society of London, Somerset House, Nov. 19, 1835, 
ser | oe - 1 imo . : 
— * re esidéent and Council, to acquaint 
you, of Bengel, that His. Majesty the 
Cin Gold Medals, of the value of Fifty Guineas 
Society on the day of their Anniversary 

rtant discoveries in any one 
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the most important unpublished paper in Physics, which may have been com- 
municated to the Royal Society for insertion in their Transactions, after the 
present date anid prior to the month of June in the veur LBS, 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient humble serv ante. 
Cuas. Konus, For, Sec. R. 8. 






























To James Painseur, Esq. 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Read a letter from H. T. Prinser, Esq. Secretary to the Government 
of India, General Department, intimating that the Right Honorable the 
Governor of Bengal had been pleased to empower the Curators of the 
Public Library to make over to the Society the Oriental books printed in 
Europe, on the same conditions, with the manuscripts and works already 
transferred from the College of Fort William. The Secretary stated that 
he had in consequence received charge of three hundred volumes—some 
few being, however, duplicates of works already in the rary 

A letter from the Civil Auditor, desiring to be farnished with an abstract 
of the establishment entertained for the care of the Government Oriental 

| Works. Understanding | the 78 rupees monthly to be a consolidated allow- 
J ance, in which case. no detail of its expenditure need be furnished, Resolv- 
to make a reference on the subject to Government. i | 
Library. 

‘Read a letter from H. T. Paisser, Esq. Secretary to the Government 
oF I ndia, forwarding on behalf of the Honorable the Court of Directors. 
resentation to the Society, a copy of the Catalogue of Stars i in the 
yu ern Hemisphere, by Lieut. Johnson, H. C. Ast. at St. Helena. | 
‘Read a Persian note from Manu Lat, presenting a copy ‘of a ‘compila— 

tion from standard Persian and Hindustani Poets, published by himself 
under the name of Guldesteh { Nishdt,—The Nosegay of Pleasure. 

7 Read — nt letter — Kumar Rapuacanta Den Behadur, forwarding 
ication, e Htlea 
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rays ~eewt e444 Gace & Literary and Antiquities. . "a a — 
Read a letter from R. D. Manones, Exq. Sveretary to the Government 


of Bengal, Judicial Department, transmitting on behalf of the Right Ho. 
nourable the Governor of Bengal, a Census of the population of the town 
of Gyah and its suburbs, framed under the superintendence of Mr. Ha- 
o orN, the Magistrate of Behar. 

; ~ A note on the origin of the Armenian era and the refurmation of the 
"Haina Kalendar, by Mr. Johannes Avdall, 

Read a letter from L. Witxinson, Esq. Agent at Bhopal, forwarding the 
copy of an inscription on a copper-plate lately found at Piplianagar in 
tne Shujal Perganah, by a krisan, or husbandman, in ploughing ; with an 
English translation, 

Read a paper by Major Lroyn, on the sacred silken vests of the Tibe- 
tan priests, alluded to in Turner's Embassy. They are adorned with 
images, and have a lettered border of sacred texts woven into the searf ; 
one of these had been submitted to Mr. Csoma pe Koros, and by him 


translated, 
[This note will be printed in our nexy. | 


“Mr. Honasow forwarded an amended list of the Sanscrit Bauddha works 
procurable in Nepal. Such as have been sent home to Paris or London, 
were noted by an asterisk. 

Physical, 

“A note on the progress of the boring “in Fort William was read by 
Capt. | Tayton, Town Major. [Vide infra, ] 

A ‘memorandum of a well sank in the Chandpur bunds, near the foot of. 
the Sewalik | range, was likewise communicated by Lieutenant Baxea, : 
Engineers. 

F descriptive catalogue of part of the Suciety's collection "of Sifhet | ~ = 
shells, was received from Mr. W. H. Benson, M. A. S. ¥ 


~ — 


oh 
Priated in the present number.) F 


A letter from. Lieutenant Geo. Funcsames, giving further detail of the 
fossil discoveries a at Perim, and announcing the despatch of specimens for _ es 
the ‘Society’ s museum | * 
“TAs this letter — while the Baron Hucet’s note was in the press, the, 
* jateresti particulars: it — were appended to that paper; sce Nast No. | — 
20 Le es ener 
Mr. BL ondion Avadedhitted 27 further specimens of his Mastra_ 
tions of Nipélese Zoology ; ; also papers, 
4 snera of thrush. = . 
ree new cies of woodpecker. 
Dr. W. hae hy his sketch of an undescribed hooded ser- 
pent with’ * sal mixer teeth, accompanied with coloured’ drawings 
ie > — x * — * * ——— A 53 “4 y= —* 
ese — papers on new genera 
as given the names ¢ 
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| Presentations to the Museum of Natural History. 

Specimens of the great-eared owl, ( Bubo Macrocephaia ;) Flammeous 
Fly-catcher, ( Musctcapa Fiammea ; ) Gurial King-fisher, ( Haleyon Gu- 
vial; ) black-headed Oriole, ( Oriolua Melanocephalus >) Bengal wood. 
pecker, ( Picus Bengalensis; )—Woodpecker, ( Picus Macei ; ) skulls of 
Hornbill, ( Buceros Homrai ; ) and Pelican, ( Pelecanus Onoerotutus, ) and 
skin of the Amethystiue Python ; presented by W. B. Davis, Esq. 

: Specimens of Silky-throat Réyé, ( Raya Sericeo-gula;) Nepal Bucia, 

( Bucia Nepalensis; ) black-headed Sibia, ( Sibia Nigriceps ; ) Picaoid Sibia, 

( Sibia Picavides; ) and blue-winged Chloropsis, ( Chtoropsis Cyanopter ts ; ) 
presented by B. H, Hodgson, Esq. 

| ‘The above are specimens of new genera, instituted by Mr. Hongson ; 

‘papers on which he has favored the Society with ; and the specimens will 
be figured in his great work on the Fauna of Nepal. 

Specimens of white eye-browed Jacana,( Parra Supercitiosa, J and Girra 
Teel, ( Anas Girra, ) presented by W. C. Smith, Faq. _ TEA OF 
The internal ear of the Whale, presented by H. 7. Prinsep, Eaq. 
if sl ‘Specimens were*exhibited of Birds from Almorah, mounted in the 

Tuseum ; ;and an articulated skeleton of the Adjutant, also prepared there. 

is (On the conclusion of the ordinary business of the meeting, = __ 

A letter was read from the Most Rev. the Bishop of Cochin China, 
(who was ‘present at the meeting) resubmitting a proposition for the pub- 

. Jieation of his Anamitan Dictionary, and stating that in an interview 

Governor General, he had been empowered by his Lordship to 

renew his application to Govt. through the Secretary of the Society. _ 

‘The favorable recommendation embodied in the report of the Committee 
lot Papers last year, was qualified on one point—namely, in as much as the 

“ae specimen of the work then before them wanted the Chinese character, which 

eee. was deemed essential to its perfection as a literary work. ‘This was now 

 . removed, and the Bishop was present, and ready to engage for ita: correct 
insertion: he would also engage, should it be determined a nul 

— write, or superintend ; and correct, ‘the who 2 © 

paper, for the consideration of. 4,000 r es. | 
ht costabout 1,200 more. On th 2 new grounds it 
it theres ould be no disrespect in submitting — a second’ appli 
nt in favor of ie Saag which the Secre yas 
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A detail of the early part of these operations, which commenced in 
October last, would comprise little besides a narrative of difficulties barren 
_of facts scientifically interesting. It will be sufficient briefly to state, that 
in the first attempt a depth of 136 feet only was attained by boring ; when 
the same quicksand which in every case seems to have baffled General 
Garstin’s efforts to proceed, put an end to this also.—The tubes, without 
Support in the loose sund, separated in several places, and fell out of the 
perpendicular ; all attempts to rejoin or recover them failed. 

As the same strata, and consequently in so much a® that is concerned, 
the same difficulties might be expected to occur in boring in any part of 
the alluvial formation of the delta of the Ganges, it was not supposed 
that any material advantage would be gained by changing the site of 
operations ; it was resolved to proceed with a second attempt in the imme- 
diate vicinity of that where we had just failed. 

On the 28th of April another shaft was commenced ; experience had 
suggested several improvements in the arrangement of the machinery, and 
taught us to use the tools with better effect. The improved skill of the 
oe eae was made manifest by the fact, that the depth of 126 feet, 
which in the first attempt occupied forty-seven working days to attain, 
was now reached in eighteen with ease and facility. ) : 

So far the strata passed through, corresponded precisely, in their order 
at least, with all that had occurred on former oceasions. The same quick- 
sand which caused the abandonment of the first attempt was reached at 
120 feet ; and at this point our difficulties commenced. To obviate the 
disaster which had rendered our labour abortive in the first instance, 
the tubes were secured against dislocation in the loose sand by screws at 
their joints ; and to this precaution must be attributed the success of 
the work so far. ‘The sand alluded tois of so loose, 1 may say, semifiuid 
nm character, that on the removal of a portion of the water which stands 


‘in the tube to 15 feet from the surface, it immediately rose 17 feet > and 


although at this time the work was prosecuted night and day without 
any intermission, the sand rose faster in the tubes than it could be remov⸗ 
ed; so that at the end of eleven days and nights of incessant. toil it had 
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1.—Translation of a Témba Patra, which was found ina field of the 
_ village of Piplidnagar in the Shujdlpur Pargand, by a Krisin engaged © 
in ploughing, and presented to Mr. L. Wrixinson, the Political — 
Agent at Bhopdl, by the Jagirddr. : 
4 _ [In letter to the Editor of the Journal of the Asiatic Society.) 
It is incumbent upon the friend of research to contribute every 
piece . of information, however trifling, thrown in his way by accident 
or opportunity, by which the future researches of our successors in 
regard to the history and chronology of this country may be, in any 
degree, promoted. With this view I have thought it proper to for- — 
ward to you the copy of an inscription on a copper plate lately found — 
at Piplianagar, in this neighbourhood. For the benefit of the purely — 
English reader, I have added a translation, which, if found CORTES as 
you can also insert. S| 
oOn referring. to the Chronological Table of the rajas of maine * 
—— given in the number of your Journal for December 1835, I find that 
this plate confirms the Ujjain Inscription in regard to the order of 


7 
— 
‘succession of four princes. eo ; : — — 
e - tt — > 
other “copper plates have since “been found at the same vil- * 


Ze. _Thaye’ not yet. had time to translate, or indeed to decipher them. sis — 


ee : « L. WiLkinson. A boy 
ion does more than Mr. Wiuixinson allows, for it + * 

t names to the Ujjain list, below that of JAYAVAR- 3 

ab. 105,; and hivtna a date A. D. 1210 to Amun E 
ite tly fills the blank between the former prince 
. iL in 1220. We have no space for ‘comments, | 
"our > b cat hanks to Mr. Wiggs for his valuable 
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378 Text of a Copper plate grant _[Juny, 


Transcript of the text in Modern Ndgart. 

Sl Aa TAA ASTAMs BATT | 

ufafaxaat Ha: ArT Brenataae | 
ANSTHTRaA LTA HAT IIfa Fh 

aran aa Imn cutee | 
ead feanaret aqekafa ateat et 
ma aetesarearizty: — Wee se PS 
wuaratifaainta: 4 ce: SASS Ha 
afo wat ate qeatet A —— [ne Suis 
amaiaigat sfaraq@ae 5a fataa: J on a eer 
E FLATT HATS: Rats AreAT =u | Es 
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aaa Aw salseuathra : 
temarerere aria wat fear fascia eo 1 
Rais aaafafiat ã Ga eiva | 
naar m̃ CRRA | r= | * 
aa fafaudite feuuafad am: | 
waaaey wife saiifa RGADMUT | ce yj A 4 
‘Sua ALA aH Sipacdinaweufasiacwa fates om 
SAS CAVA a nfaterarfang faa = Sat s 








aTy aaa: dfated au asus irafwacente: SHazI1 Tt cad 
STSU Wa Hage HTaT a CRBs 

TAMARA eet Ww wartiufawae ear 
carercat SF auits | 

arate faerafae Feu aaa AAT Aye fees Ber: : 


WMT HMA aI SAT atti WH! @El WoART TeaT- 





fer Sa area fer TATA HAT alaae eal STATA 
waquans qalpmeMacacty arfsaire fecmaren eat 
qaanae: WAS SAT 
eae Y I SUNN TE FS SEES 
Ge Te AI TT Il 5 
acai ween at ar ela ae UT | a faaTat 
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380 Translation of a Copper plate grant [Joxr, 


Translation. Ui 

To Virtue, the most worthy object of desire to man, hail! ~~ 

1. May the best of Brahmans, who gives happiness to the whole 
universe by accepting a small portion of the earth as an exnblems of 
the whole, give happiness to you. 

(Or, may Suesna, who gives happiness to the whole world, uphold- 
ing (by contact with) that portion (resting’on his head), give happi- 
) you. Or, may the moon, who gives happiness to the whole 
‘and who receives (in an eclipse) the shadow of the earth, —— 
—8 to you.] 

Aay that PanAsnuRAdA, who gave to the Brahmans the whole 
earth, after it had become red as the setting sun, being drenched in 
the blood of the race of Cshatriyas prostrated m terrible —— 
ev ~ be praised. 
: May that R&pa, who victorious in battle, quenched in the flood 
of —— caused MAnponani to shed the fire that burnt in the breast 
of the virtuous Sr’ra, when torn from her consort, ts — 
to you. 
4. May Yuputsnrarma, whose’ feet the valiant Bui’ma kissed in 
_ humility, and whom Caanpra, the founder of his race, formed wholly 
in his own likeness, live for ever. 
5. The illustrious Réja Buosa Deva, formerly reigned: he was 
the chief of the Paramfr princes, and in glory equal to the conqueror 
of Kanea. He traversed the earth in victory even to its ocean limits. 

6. On the appearance of this glorious king, the fame of all hos- 
tile princes in all regions of the earth faded into obscurity, as white 
water-lilies in a ruffled lake bowing their heads submissively, lose 
their —— before the —— ading creche’ - the —— full 
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on e anc — arrows; or he was like the whirlwind, which 
ir ay p at the universal deluge by its irresistible — -overthrows 
ole ra € terrific and inaccessible mountains, ©) ©" Jb" hes 
9. After hint Gacdeeded Raja NARAVARMA, who smote his enethies: 
to — and steadfast in support of oe 
ver n of excellence, « et wee Comedies 
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* o. He pops to religion, who stood infirmly on one foot in 
is iron age of guilt, its four-fold support, by making daily ts of 
land to Brahmans, * — pee 
ll. YasHovarma, the chief ornament of the Cshatriya tribe, 
succeeded to him: and to him succeeded Asayavarma, distinguished 
by his wealth and yictories. Bi: 
12. His son VinpHayavaRMa, glorious in his life, next followed. 
He was distinguished for his heroism, and by his personal prowess, 
and directed his ambition to the reduction of the country of Guzerat. 
13. The sword of this warrior assumed a threefold edge, when up- 
raised to yield protection to the three worlds. F 
14. His son Amusuyayana, equal to Indra in glory, next ruled 
the people. Susyaravarnma, whose aim was directed towards con- 
firming the people in the practice of virtue, succeeded to him. 
15. The angered prowess of this conqueror, like the fiery rays of 
the sun, which exercised its thundering rage on the city of Patan in 
(or cities of) Guzerat, is witnessed to the present day in the forest- 
conflagrations that still preyail in the country. 
16. On the ascent of this prince to heaven, his son, AnsuNaA 
Raja, succeeded, who still holds on his arms the circle of this earth, 
as a bracelet encircles the wrists. | 
| 17. This prince, when stilla child, put Java Sinna Raja to flight 
even inchild’s play; the eight Dikp4ls (or rulers of the eight corners 
of the world) smiled at his success. ‘Thus his fame reached the ends 
of the world. } 7 
18. He is a very treasure of poetry and melody. Saraswatr, 
delighted by the accomplishments of this prince, gave him her own 
lyre and her sacred volumes. > 
19. To whom but to him, who is equally renowned for the three- 
fold. virtues, learning, valour, and generosity, can we attribute the 
enlightenment of the three worlds? § | 4 
_. To this R&ja belongs all prosperity. By these presents he informs th 
officers of Government, all Brahmans and others, the patel and rayats 
of. the village of. Piriwiri in the Shakapur pargané, that in the fort — 
oe <5 daw J Ot 1267 
of. Mandu, this day 10th Phélgun Shakla of the Samvat year —* 
See infec gif in commemoration of his 
accession, after the prescribed ablutions and due worship of SAMBHYU, 
and with due regard to the fleeting vanities of this world. 
odith verse. As the clouds are drifted along by the wind, so enjoy- 
ee A ee for an instant: the life of man is like 
te > PART ag ES . from the tip of a blade of grass > ane na 


: — t will avail in the world to cone. 
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882 Translation of a Copper grant. {J ULY, 


Thus reflecting upon the vanities of this world, he resolved to 
seek the (sure though) invisible rewards of a future state. He there- 
fore gave this yillage to the Brahman Govinpa, his purohit, the son 

of Jarrran Sirxu, the son of SoMADEVA, the son of Denana AVASA- 
vika, of the Tribe (Prawar) of Kasnyapa, VaTsdra and Narpnauva, 
of the family (Gotra) of KAsnyapa, and a follower of the Madhyan- 
dina (or Wajasaneya) shakha or branch of the vedas He gave the 
whole village to its utmost limits, and all its groves of trees, with 
the fall usufruct of its rents and revenues and rights, and of all the 
moveable property therein, including all right to trove property found 
therein, that he and his father and mother may increase in good 
works and in reputation. This gift is to last so long as the moon, 
and sun, and the earth shall endure, being duly made with consecrated 
water on a befitting record and with all reverence. Let the patel 
and all the inhabitants of this village, bearing the royal generosity 
in mind, obey his orders, and make over to him the full usufruct of 
all the rights and dues heretofore paid to Government, excepting 
only such endowments and grants as have been made to temples 
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— and Brahmans. And let my descendants, and all who may succeed J 
of me, though not of my blood, well understanding that they will t 3 
* by be entitled to a participation in the fruits, preserve and maintain 
— this grant in its integrity. al 
: it has been written,— iA et — 
pee “* Sacar and many other princes have enjoyed the earth i in succes- 8 DP 
5 sion. But every prince who maintains in full force any grant of a os 
. predecessor, acquires the same religious merit and title to future J— 
reward as the original donor.” ‘Sa * = 
And,again it has been said,— ; ne, 
“The R&ja, who resumes grants of land made as a religi re 
al. -inige either iby himself or by former Rajas, shall become a vile worm worm 
ce tp" “roll in filthy ordure: and shall drag his ancestors oe — 
es same pollution. Reflecting that power and wealth | and even even 
Sarl" itself, are as unstable as the drop that floats c on the leaf. — 
— — ne man refrain from detracting from the good nam nam me : J 
er ire *— — 
perv g the religious merits of another.” we plies i 3 
‘ see on ‘Thursday, LOth Phalgun, Shudha of ét — — 
7 GSaru Mapana, and with the cx conc nt rer res a cial 
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iY Note onthe white satin embroidered Scarfs of the Tibetan Priests. 
~ By Major T. H. A. Liorp. With a translation of the motto on the 
“margin of one presented ta the Asiatic Society. By Atnx. Csoma 
Keonõosi. 


Uaving received lately, with a letter from Bitan, one of the silk 
scarfs mentioned by Tuaner as in use in that country and Tibet, 
which, though rather dirty, is of a superior manufacture and more 
highly ornamented with figures of deities than those I have heretofore 
met with, AG think it may be presented as a specimen to the Society. 
Ivcan fully confirm TurNen’s account of its general use in all inter- 
course, and am sorry I have not had any opportunity of ascertaining 
the origin of the custom, which is, I believe, peculiar to Tibet, Batan, 
and Sikhim. I applied to Mr. Csoma Ko6rosr for an explanation 
of the sentences woven in at the ends of the scarf, and that gentleman 
kindly transcribed and translated them, I enclose his notes on 

the ‘subject, and to save you the trouble of a reference, I shall copy 
what 1 Turner says on this subject; to whose account I can only add 
that these scarfs are almost indispensable in all religious offerings, as 
well as on the occasions he mentions, - 

‘Ti — 31st May, 1836. T. H, A. Luorp. 
ye seit” 





— from Turner's Embassy, 4to. Edition, 1800. | 
Page 67. * We each advanced, presenting, one after the other, a 
white sil] scarf or long narrow piece of pelong, fringed at both ends, _ 
as is the custom i in these countries, to the Raja, who, keeping his seat _ 
all the time, took them in his hand, and passed them to his zempi. ___ * 
Page 71. We delivered to the zempi, or master of the ceremonies, 
a silk : scarf for each of us, which being thrown across our shoulders, 
he dismissed us. st 
‘Page 72. An inferior, on approaching a superior, presents the 
white SI Kk scarf; and, when dismissed, has one thrown over his neck, — 
with | the ends: hanging down in front, Equals exchange scarfs on. 
meeting, bending towards each other, with an inclination of the body. _ 
No 6 intercourse whatever takes place without the intervention of a 
ays accompanies every letter, being enclosed in the same 
Weve distant the place to which it is dispatched. Two 
re ine 1s e for this manufacture, which is of China, white and 
fe fh rk rather confined to the lower orders : the white ‘is 
‘ yrtion to its purity and fineness ; there are various 
| am yet ignorant of the origin of this custom, — 
ae f time, to obtain an explanation of it. 
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P. S—I may also mention that the sow-tow or nine prostrations, 
as knocking the head nine times on the ground, isin these countries 
always performed by inferiors approaching their superiors.” 





Translation of a Tibetan sloka, found on a white piece of China 
scarf, called am Hay wm qHAmy : 6,krashis kha b,fags, or ‘‘ scarf of 
benediction.” _ 

ee1 qrvaray any vdeaqs dant gaya aqua as: 

Qn’ 7 
; J 4 xs a ~/ 
Sa ada Soe ae aan ye 1 ya sara ag Ansa 
The same in Roman Character. 
_  Nyin-mo éde-legs mts’han dde'-legs, Nyin-mahi gung yang 6de- 
legs-shing, ae 
Nyin mts’han rtag-tu érda-legs-pahi, dkon-chog gsum-gyi bkra- 





shis shor. : 
Translation. * 
Blessed the day ; blessed the night ; the mid-day also being blessed: 
may day and night, always return (bring) the special favour of the: = 


three most precious (holy) ones.’ 
(Or thus; the favour of the eminent three holy ones) the qe 


qa y being rendered, in Latin, insignis, eminens, &ce. * : 
Nore.—On the cloth the qeqajay is aot sufficiently distinct ; I took it first. ; 

for Zs" YS\V as in the two former lines; but now I correct it as it probably = 

stands on the cloth. til 71 
30th May. A. Csoma Kénéat. ; 













* IT, —Note on the origin of the Armenian Ira, and the re : 
— the Haican Kalendar. By Jouannes Avpa.u, — M 


"While the Abyssinians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Persians 
and other primitive nations of Asia, have each had — —— 
epochs, the people of Armenia, where the descendants: 

_ grand progenitor of mankind began to increase and — are 
— without a national era of their own. It is not my intention to : at r 
‘here into a description of the various eras that have from api ncien' 
times obtained among the people of the East, as they ve. been 
— y treated of in the chronological cal x works of 1 d auth 

_ Y'stiall only confine my observation —— : 


ceed reformation of the H 
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—— Note, on the origin of the Armenian. Era. 385 

It. appears from our historical records that the Armenian era origi- 
fated in A. M. 3252, immediately after the coronation of the Arme- 
nian ‘king Panorr, ARBACES, prince of the Medes, it must he 
remembered, having availed himself of the assistance of Panoyr, and 
of BeLesis Nasonassanr, a prince of Babylon, succeeded in subvert- 
ing the Assyrian kingdom, and proclaiming himself king of Assyria. 
Ensigns of royalty were conferred by the conqueror on both of his 
powerful allies, each of whom returned from the field of battle to his 
respective country. This memorable conquest of Assyria was signa- 
lised by the commencement of the cra of NaBoNnAssar in Babylon, 
and by the origin of the Haican era in Armenia, which dates 743 
years before Christ. 

The Armenian era was from the commencement regulated accord- 
ing to solar years, like the eras of the Babylonians, Medes, Persians, 
and Egyptians. The ancients were of opinion that the solar year con- 
sisted of 365 days, without paying any regard to, the addition of the 
six hours, which formed the concluding part of each year. Conse- 
quently, the Armenian era, like that of Yezpearrp the third of Persia, 
anticipated the Julian year by one day in every four years. They 
divided the year into twelve months, giving to each 30 days, and 
added five days at the end, called [[«4).y <Aveliaz, which signi- 
fies add d, and is equivalent to the Greek word pagomen (Faryouer.) 
Thus the Armenian calendar year was made to comprise 365 days, 
leaving out the six hours. And according to this mode of computa- 
tion all the Armenian years are common, but not intercalary. The 












following are the names and days of the Armenian months. a 
Armenian months, Days ofthe mths. Total of the days. ; 
wow pe Navasard, 30 40 Here in the order of the 
, ; Armenian months are to be seen 
Serf --- Hori,.... 30 60 not-only the number of days 
{Supe .«. sSahmi, .. 40 Ji thereof, commencing from Na- 
& * Bagh aie’ 40 120 yasard, which is the first month 
se wards io: 30 150 of the year according to the 
peru Aa. hoz, —J an’ 180 jArmentian ine *8 also the 
ew — | total of the days of the year up 
Ure Sb get Mehekan, ; . BO 210 to Aveliaz or Pagomen, which 
: “ invariably consists of 5 days, 
Are 30 240 ‘ 
Pree * ef “yi | acd even in leap years, 
i 7 
300 _— 
330 * 
360 * 
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= In thin manner it will anticipate the Julian year by one day in every 
four years, and after a period of 120 years the difference between 
the Armenian and Julian epochs will be 30 days. The lapse of 
4 1460 years will increase this difference to a whole year, and the 
beginning of Navasard will again fall on the 24th of August, the day 
on which it will have commenced in the year 1836. 

It is stated in ancient Armenian chronological works, that the 
Armenian era was recommenced on the UIth of July, A. D. 552, on 
whi y fell the first of Navasard. But the want of an intercalary 
— the Armenian year creates a deviation of the beginning of the 
| month of Navasard from the day of the Roman month, on which it 
Originally commenced. We know on the authority of Armenian 
authors, that the month of Areg in the early part of the fifth centur * 
corresponded with the month of March. Nuzrsss the Graceful con- 
cludes his letter to the Greek Emperor Emmanvusrn thus: ‘* Written 
in the Armenian erg 619, in the Armenian month of Areg, and in the 
Roman month of October.” And in an old manuscript copy of the 
Armenian Ritual is stated thus: ‘‘ Written in the Armenian era 670, 
in the month of Mehekan, which corresponds with the month of 
August, = J 

In the year of Christ 551 the Armenian Kalendar was reformed by 
the Armenian Pontiff, Moszs the Second, a native of the village of 
Eliward, in the province of Aragazotn, and eminently distinguished 
for his extraordinary talents and profound erudition. n his eleva- 
tion to the pontifical throne, he devoted his attention to the reforma- 
a tion of the Armenian Kalendar. A council was accordingly convened 
—* by him in Duin, consisting of learned Bishops and scientific indivi- 
tr duals, by whose co-operation he succeeded in remodelling the Arme- 
) nian. Kalendar, as much as the circumstances of the times permitted, . 
— by newly commencing the cycle. Thenceforward the Armenian ‘nation 
* —— the reformed Kalendar, and generally began to reckon their 
- s in accordance with the rule laid down therein. In order to. 

v the Armenian era, deduct from the Christian era 551 ver ars, and 
the Xemainder, whatever it may be, will be the Arm ian era requi 
‘For instance, if 55) years be deducted from 1836, the remain 


be 1285, which i is the present Armenian year. —F — F J— 
+e “ii WS Aa. 4 eh le 
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ancient times amongst the Italians. The — rons: 
_ is called in Armenian (J«p Aur, which entirely ¢ 
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Names of the hours of the Day. Names of the hours of the Nighe. 
1. Woe: Aig, 1s) fjaiim ping Khavarak, 
2. pimyes Zaig, 2. [LyPwweey?: Aghjamdghj,— 
3. Tt ded Zuirazial, Je UP lPurgtay = Mithazail, — 
4. Bowe wgay [Pk s Charagaithail, +. Ot eee Shaghavat, 
5. C fyb cays Sharavighail, 5 Ly ee eltare. cnre Kamayot, 

6. red pwuke Erkrates, 6. anhpa'tes Bavakan, 

1— —— Shanthakogh, 7° fuc[tusfiu,: K hothapail, 
G- Epurhusfd « Hirakath, 8. Gizak, 
9. Sup ifr owes x Har Phailail, 9. Lewes bd: Lusachiem, 

10 . Cy hd oe Bs Thaghathail, 10. —— Mat. On % Aravot, 

ll. LL sour: Araghot, 11. Lv eo eas — — Lusapail, 

12s Wipers Arphogh. 1L2- hayjwdac: Phailazi. 


It is recorded in the ancient annals of Armenia, that Aamenac, the 
son of Haic, had twelve brothers, who were respectively called by 
the names of the twelve Armenian months. He had also twenty-four 
sisters, who received the respective names of the.twenty-four hours 

' of the day. 
‘The Armenians of British India as well as of other parts of the 
globe, have adopted the use of the old Julian style and months im 
mereantile transactiéns, and in their correspondence with Europeans. 
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IV. —Conjectures on the march of Alevander. By M. Covnr, ancien 
éleve de U'école militaire de St. Cyr. 
[Communicated by Captain C. M. Wave®] —_ 


According to Piura nen, the first country through which ALEXANDER 
passed on leaving Hyrcania, was Parthia. I shall therefore set out 
from this province, which is supposed to be the modern Khorasin ; 
and what confirms us in this supposition is, that to the south of 
Parthia was situated Tabiana, now Thabas, which town is to be — 

. this “direétion between two deserts. Another pean! proof | 
is, t that ‘the province | of Margiana, which was contiguous to — me 
to be found situated in the pansy of een watered by € 

- farcus by the ancients. . 
— yah —— — of the Parthian emprre at 
cephorium, or Nishapir. But I must here notice that the town of 
J obably_ be Parthonisa, of which be makes mention ; 
ci se, th the tombs which are here to be found are those 
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~ It was in this province that the traitor Bessus seized the person 
of Darivs, whom he subsequently assassinated. History does not 
record the spot where the assassination took place. From the statement 
of Prorarcn, it appears Atexanper sojourned for some time in 
Parthia, After he left this province his march became exceedingly irre- 
gular and confused, and we find no historical elucidation of it- Some 
historians say that he returned to Hyrcania; Puurarcn is amongst 
those who give us this statement; others, however, relate that he 
marched into Bactriana. Rennes, the geographer, is of opinion, that 
<3 
on leaving the western provinces of the Caspian Sea he pasged 
| through Aria and Zarang@i to make the conquest of Arachosia, and 
that from thence he proceeded to direct his attack upon the Bactrians. 
I am led to be of this opinion; and what most strongly induces me to 
adopt it, is the death of Parttotras, which was very much anterior to 
the murder of Cirrus; and it is well known that the former perished 
in Zarangei, and the latter in Sogdiana. AtexsnpeR on leaving 
Parthia passed through Aria, which is watered by the modern Arius, 
anciently called the Herirowd, and which passed by Herat. He here 
built a town, which I imagine must be that called Oded, situated ten 
farsangs to the east of Herat : however, this latter town was built by 
ALEXANDER, according to the reports of its inhabitants ; but some 
* geographers refute their statement by giving as their opinion, that 
Herat is not the Aria of the ancients. Barats’ pv Bocags says, that 
Artacvana, otherwise called Aria, was the capital of the province’ of 
this name. In regard to this, I must notice that in my travels from 
Ispahan to Yezd, I found the town of Ardecon, in its vicinity, in the 
same route, the equally ancient town of Akda, and quite close to this 
again was another called Beni-b, Now these three towns bear in 
their names the strongest resemblance to those called Aria, Artacvana, 
and Bitaxia, that Barsiz or Bocacr fixes in Aria Proper. This 
country, of which I have just spoken, is situated between Ardistda and 
the province of Yezd, and is no other than the Isateeche ( ‘7aroixot) 
of the Greeks, where the worship of fire and the institations of the Magi 
were established. I must, moreover, notice that at the distance of twa 
days’ journey southward of the town of Tin, we enter the territory of 
Bucharia, and here meet with ruins, which may be attributed to the 
Persians ; but I must observe, that neither in this canton or in 
those of the three above-mentioned towns, is any river bearing. the 
name of Arius to be found. rte Oo aii: Brisa gees 
_» From Areia, ALExanpDEn marched into Zarangei, nov = * 
tan, but a vestige of its ancient nae remain in tht of the ata 
capital called Zarang, which is no other than t 
where Auexanver put Paioras to death. 
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» “Phis town was situated at a short distance from the Etymander, now 
called the Hind-mind, which river empties itzelf into the lake Zéré, 
otherwise called Néibendam, known by the ancients under the name of 
the lake Arian. This river receives in its course that which flows 
from the territory of Farrah, and which is no other than the Pharma- 

cotis of the Greeks, for there is not a doubt that Farrah was the 
ancient Phra, the country of the famous Rusram of Persia. 

From thence he went into Arachosia, a province watered by the 
river Arachotus, which emptied itself into the lake Areiana, and 
which is the same as the Aracandab, which has its source in the can- 
ton of Navor, and which subsequently flows through the territory of 
Candauhar, and from thence falls into the Hind-miad four farsangs 
below Gerishk. The town which was situated on this river, said to be 
built by Semiramis, ought to be found amongst the ruins of Candahar, 
or more probably it is the ruins of that town which are visible upon 
the river Arcassan, four farsangs below Caadahdr, upon the road to 
Shikarpur. Two equally ancient towns are those of Eskarganj, 
and of Sher-safa, the ruins of which may be seen upon the road which 
leads to Ghaznf. As to the Alexandropolis of Arrokhaje, it undoubtedly 
is old Candahar. Nica appears to me to be Ghazni. 

The Macedonian conqueror must necessarily have passed through 
Candahar, as the several roads branch off from this town which lead to 
India, through Cudul, Ghazné and Shikdrpur ; and moreover all the 
extent of country to the south of Arachosia, is nothing but one desert 
of moving sands, which occupy a distance of forty farsangs, stretch- 
ing over as far as the country of Neskhi and Karan, which form a 
part of Baluchistan. 

_To the north of Arachosia we find the country of the ——— 
separated from Bactriana, by a high chain of mountains, to which the 
name of Caucasus was given by the companions of ArexaNnpER, out of 
compliment to this prince, who wished to traverse them. Here they 
found a cavern that they transformed into the cave of Prometheus. 
T have ‘been assured that a similar cavern does exist in the envi- 
rons of Candahar, at the spot called Khar-Jemshid-jan. The*moun- 
tainous part of the country of Parapamiswi is now inhabited by 
Hazarés, amongst whom exist a tribe of the Bactiaris, who doubtless 
area descent from the intrepid Bactrians who offered such a valorous 
resistance to ALEXANDER, and who repulsed him several times before 
they were made to. surrender. I presume that this conqueror penetrat~- 

ed into this ier by re-ascending the valley watered by the 
Aracand-ad, or by passing through the defiles of the chain of Gul. 

y where we’ — — some ik pes built here by 
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Sultan Manmup GuaZznavi,. In this passage he had to penetrate 
through heavy falls of snow before he could reach Bactria, the capital 
of Bactriana, which they say must have been the same as Balkh. 

This country, according to Barsix’ pu Bocags, extended to the south 
of the Oxus, a large river which stretched as far as the Paropamisus. 
It compromises Bactriana, properly so called, and the country of Mar- 
giana, of which I have already spoken. 

Oxyanrres, the father of Roxana, was king of the whole of this 
country. 

It was at Bactria that ALEXANDER condemned Bessvus to have his 
nose and ears mutilated. CaLisTHENEs was arrested at the place called 
Cariata. Pivrarcns relates, that ALEXANDER was on the banks or 
confines of the Oxus when he first meditated the conquest of India. 
The route which he pursued is, I imagine, the one now adopted by 
the caravans which pass from Balkh to Cabul, and which appears to 
be the only passajle road through which this mountainous country 
can be traversed. 

This road passes through the territory of Bamiana, a very ancient 
town, not far from which are to be found the prodigious rains named 
Guigula. Six kos further, we meet with others that are attributed to 
Zouak Suan; and at the place called Siggan, there are the remains of 
a fortress, the building of which the inhabitants attribute to ALEXAN- 
per. If this tradition be well founded, there is not a doubt that it must 
have been in this spot that ALeExanperR built the town in the country 
of the Paropamiswi, and from whence he proceeded to Cophenes. 

This starting point is a stumbling-stone for geographers, inasmuch 
as none of them have been able to determine its exact position. For, 
proceeding in their narration from thence, some state that he marched 

to Cow, which they mistake for Cophenes; and had he done so, he 
must have quitted the Paropamiswzi, gone through the defiles of Ghazat, 
and have precipitated himself from thence to the cantons of Gerdiz. 
and Lougird; then crossing the country of the Bangishs he would 

have proceeded to Peucelaotis by the route of Kohét. In this case 
ae 1 must be Arigeum, of which we find mention made in 
7. history. But I would observe, that along this route no such impor- 
hae > tant river as the Cophenes is to be found; and then again how im- 
| probable it appears that Auexanper, who had such an immense 
| tract of land to explore, would have ordered his generals Hermms- 










* Trion and Perorceas to conduct a division through a ti rack so dis-— 
tant as that through Peucelaotis. It is then more. »robable that 
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and he himself pursued that which led to Lagman, and which an- 
swers the historical description, being very rugged and mountainous, 
but still such as to allow the cavalry to penetrate through it. From 
thence he could give assistance to that division of his army which 
were detached towards Peucelaotis, 

Whilst pursuing this train of supposition, 1 cannot help observing 
that the Macedonian conqueror must of necessity have passed through 
Cabul; for its geographical position is so brilliant, so adyantageous, 
that it is a military position which we cannot but suppose that he 
noticed, and therefore traversed it. 

It is then only the more unaccountable, that to this day that no 
geographer has been able to ascertain the ancient name of this town, 
the foundation of which the inhabitants attribute to Kerkosap. From 
the fertility and luxuriance of this territory, I am led to think that it 
must be the same as Cabura or Ortospanum, of which Barsre’ po 
Bocace speaks, describing it as “a town situated upon the route 
which led from the Alexandria of the Areians to India, and which was 
not very far from the Paropamisan Alexandria.” 

~ Rewnew's opinion appears to be erroneous when he says, that the 
Cow-mul of Baser Suan is the same as the Cophenes, the principal 
branches of which, he adds} are rivers flowing from the Ghazai and 
Guerdiz; for the river Ghazni, according to the account given by 
its neighbouring inhabitants, empties itself into a lake which is 
situated at the south of Moukkor, in the canton of Zermele. As 
to the branch called the Guerdiz, it is no other than a narrow 
stream, and can scarcely be denominated a river. On the other hand, 
he adds, that the river of Cophenes was defined as the eastern boun- 
dary of the province of Paropamisus, of which Alexandria was the 
capital. I must observe, that from the direction the Cow takes in its 
course, it goes too far southward of the Paropamisus to form its: 
eastern boundary; what he says there seems to have a more just refer- 
ence to the province of Arachosia. | 

«Lam very tenacious, then, of my opinion, that the Cophenes must 
beithe-same as the river of Cdéul. This river has its source m the’ 
country of the Hazards, betwixt Bamian and Cdafhul; it has its fall in’ 
the mountains of Meidan, through which runs the road which leads» 
from Gdbul to Balkh; from thence it traverses Caéul, and receives. 
below this town the river of Shdikabad, which also takes its source 
from the Hazarés; a little lower still it is enlarged by its junction. 


with the Panje-shir; this'takes place at the spot called Teng-carun,. 


From thence it proceeds in its course through a mountainous part of 
the:country, and empties itself in the western extremity of the valley, 
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of Lagman, where it receives the waters of the dAlumkhar, which flow 
downwards from that territory. We follow it from thence into the 
valley of Je/dlibad, where it is enlarged by its junction with the 
Surkh-d6b, which rises in Peivar ; and then again it receives the Khondr, 
which flows through Kaf¢ristan. In leaving this deep valley it passes 
anew through the mountains of Dekha, and empties itself at Micheni 
in the province of Peshdwar; and when passing a short distance 
from Ashnagar, it receives below that town the Jind, which flows 
from the country of Baajor, then passes by Nouchareh, Akhora and 
Sengir, and from thence finally empties itself into the Indus; and 
’ here we lose it about half a league below the fortress of dttok*. From 
‘Gdbul to Jelildbad it is known by the name of the river Cddud, in the 
- Moumends by that of Khameh, at Pisidwar they give it the name of 
Nagouman, and below that it is called Landeh, by the Kattuks and 

~ Yusufzies. 

From its source to Ashnagar it abounds in rapids, which make it quite 
unnavigable in the rainy season, and more particularly so during the 
heavy falls of snow, which swell it out to a prodigious breadth. I 
have above concluded that ALexaNpER took the route to _Lagman, 
‘after having ordered his generals to go to Pencelaotis. 

The Aspii and the Thyrzi that he attacked, appear to me to be the 
Buzbins and the Touris, who inhabit the mountainous part of the 

country which separates the valleys of Lagman and of Jeldldbad from 

the territory of Cdéul. As to the town of Arigeum, which was found 

beyond these mountains, it may be Alichung, a very ancient, town 

Situated in the valley of Lagman. That of Tigueri, which is here to 

be observed near the rivers of Meitarlam, is also of a very ancient 

date. The two rivers of. Choe and of Evaspla, that he must have 

crossed in order to arrive, must in all probability be the Penj-shir 
and Alumkhar. 

~~ The valley of Lagman, as also that of Jeldlibad, were ‘formerly i in- 

habited by an idolatrous people, who were driven after the first con- 

‘ quests of the Mahomedans beyond the chain of Hindu-kou, the Emodu 

- of the ancients. They are now known under the name 18 Sidpos 
| Kaferis, and the country that they-inhabit is just t below that we 
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| which name resembles greatly that of Gurei, of which notice is taken 
in history. 

At Jeldlabad ruins of a considerable extent are to be found: their 
_ origin is not, however, known. It is the same With those that may 
be observed three stages further off, near the defile of the Kheibers, 
and which are called Pishboulak. These last are situated on the 
northern range of the chain of Sefidkoh, and not far from thence is 
_the village of Azarno, which one meets in the road from Jelalibdd 
to Peshdwar. In these ruins are to be found some medals exactly like 
those of Manikydla; and from this I am led to believe that these 
towns must be of equal antiquity. It remains now to discover what 
were the names by which they were then called. The Muminds 
appear now to occupy the country of the Assaceni, against whom 
ALEXANDER marched, after having crossed the Gureus. This river, 
which he crossed with great difficulty, appears to me to be the 
Khonar, a river the stream of which is very rapid and full of 
polished stones, like the Alumkhar: it flows from Kaféristan. If it 
be not this river, it must be that of Cdbul itself, which here took the 
name of Gurieus, from the Ghorzwus which inhabited the banks, or 
rather the Jinde which traverses the country of Bajru. 
_ From thence Atexanprr went into the country of Bajru, called 
by us Bijore. This town is situated 60 kos N. N. W. of Peshd- 
war: is very ancient, and we may there find many medals like those 
of Manikyala. It remains to be proved if it is really there that we 
find the Bazira of the Greeks. This mountainous country is traversed 
by the river Jinde, which divides it from the canton of Suwdt, and 
which after having emptied itself into the defiles of the Tengui passes 
to the west of Ashnagar, throwing itself from thence into that of 
Cabul. If Bajor be the Bazira of the Greeks, it is in this country that 
Wwe must search for the famous mountain of Aornus, the seizure of 
which was one of Auexanver’s most brilliant exploits. ‘ 
From this country ALEXANDER passed towards the Indus, and took 
possession of the town and fortress of Peucelaotis, which Hern asrion 
‘and Peropiccas had been besieging for upwards of a month. 

Several geographers think that this province is the same as that 
of Peshdwar. In this case the Malamantus, upon which Peucela was 
built, is no other than the river Barred, which flows downwards from 
the Kieiber mountains, and which loses itself in that of Cdéul. Rene, 
Jed. into.error, by Fonsran, supposes that Pakkheri, which he calls: 
Pukkholi, was the Peucelaotis of the Greeks: ‘This last town was 
found at the west of the Indus, whilst Pakkherf was at the east of 
* 3D 
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this stream, and at a considerable distance from it, and moreover in 
a mountainous country, where the Indus has never been able to 
change its course. SBesides, Peucelaotis was contiguous to Bazira, a 
town that they suppose must have been Bajir. 

From Peucelaotis Alexander returned on his steps, directing his 
march towards the north-west, in order to investigate Aornus. After 
the capture of this rock, he made a second expedition into the country 
of the Assaceni, between Bazira and Peucelaotis. 

) Ashnagar, which several geographers mistake for Massaga, the capital 
of the Assaceni, appears to me to be the town of Nysa. Its vicinity 
to Cophenes, and above all what Prurarcn states that ALEXANDER — 
said to the Macedonians, who hesitated and seemed to fear encoun- 
tering so deep a river, all corroborate my conjecture. I must, besides, 
observe, that three kos below this town, and on the borders of the Cu- 
bul, is the village of Nysetta, where there are some vestiges to be found. 
All the suburbs of Ashnagar are scattered over with vast ruins, of none 
of which we know the origin, and where we find some very ancient 
medals. The actual fortress of Ashnagar overlooks this territory. * 

In starting from thence to the Indus we meet no other river, with 
the exception of a small stream which flows from the Badiizies, and 
which passes between the Hoftt and the Kapourdigarhi to throw itself 
from thence into the river Caddul, below the Nouchareh. 

At six kos to the N. E. of Asinagar is the mountain of Behhi, 
isolated upon a vast plain, and upon which may be remarked the 
ruins of a very vast town, which seems to be of most ancient date, 
and which, according to the reports of its present inhabitants, was the 
residence of the ancient kings of that country. Specimens of bas reliefs 
may there be found ; also the remains of an aqueduct, by which thence 
the waters of Asiinagar were carried to the town. At eight kos to 
the north of Behhi we see the summit of a mountain, situated between 
the ‘canton of the Babidizies and the massive ruins of a —— which 
was only accessible by a path cut through the rock. | 
* ‘This spot i is called Pelley. At 18 kos N. E. of Ashnagar we see on 
the southern range of the mountain called Kohganga the vast ruins of 

4 a town, that the present inhabitants say was peopled by idolaters, and 
which i is quite close to the existing town Bazar, At 15 kos to the east of 
Ashnagar is the actual town of Kapourdigarhi, which from its locality 
might well be the ancient Caspatyrus, the capital of the Gandarii, 
which is placed by our geographers to the east of | Assaceni, on oh the 
Y¥ n bank of the 1 river Indus. _ | — 5*& — 

-Thave remarked, that close to this town is an ins con in hare 
ters quite similar to those we observe on the ancient Indit 
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of Manikyala*. 


To the west of this town is the territory of Hotti or 
Hoddi, 


which received its name from an ancient sovereign of this 
country, who might have been the Omeuis who surrendered himself 
to ALEXANDER, 

On the western bank of the Indus ruins may be observed at Pevur 
foppi, Hound, and Mahamadpur. ‘Those of Hound are all striking, 
and there may be found blocks of marble containing inscriptions 
traced in characters quite unknown to the inhabitants, 

As for the ruins of Mahamadpur, situated at the junction of the 
Indus and the river Cubui, they are, we are told, more than two thou- 
eand years of age. After having exhausted the above facts relative to 
the country of the Youzoufszies, I shall be led to form more than one 
conjecture on the true position of Bazira; but I have been quite per- 
plexed by Rewneu, who says that “ ALEXANDER after his arrival at 
the bridge made an inland excursion into the country situated on the 
western banks of the Indus, to visit the town of Nysa, and that he 
subsequently penetrated into the country situated between the two 
rivers of Cophenes and Indus.” 

Being quite devoid of all references or means of solving my doubts, 
I am obliged to adopt the supposition of this judicious guide. 

As to the Assaceni who inhabit the lower part of the western bank 
of the Indus, they are only — Katteuk, and the town of 
Ora is perhaps the same as Akhora. s to that of Subissa or Capissa, 
we must seek for it in the canton of Lachitfiri, or in that of Kofut. 

As relates to Aornus, which is situated in this country, and of which 
ALEXANDER made himself master, it is probably the castle which was 
opposite Attok, and the vestiges of which we sec upon the summit of 
the mountain: its foundation is attributed to Raja-Hoddi. Accord- 
ing to some geographers, Attok is the town of Taxila; through which 
the army of AvexAnner effected the passage of the Indus. If it be 
not this town, we must recognize it in that of Torbila: the locality of 
the ruins which we there remark lead me to form this conjecture. It 
is possible besides, that this name may have undergone some change 
in its orthography. We know that the Greeks were not exact in 
their mode of spelling the names of the towns and countries which 
they inyaded. 


+ We ave, written to M. Coury to request, if it be possible, that facsimiles 
ta \* J * — — * 


may be procured, both of the inscription near Ashnagar, and of those on the 
marble blocks at Hound. The Pehlevi inscription copied by M. Courr from 
one of the Manikyala topes has excited very great interest at Paris: it would 
be very desirable to obtain « precise facsimile of it,—Ep, · ESTO 
- gis <6 3p iit __- » “ee - we ye,” ee : ith et 
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V.—Experimental Researches on the Depressions of the Wet-bulb Hygro- 


meler. 


By James Patnser, F. R. S. Sec. As. Soc. 


At the first meeting of the British Association for the advancement 
of Science, the Committee appointed to draw up a list of desiderata 
in the various departments of science, included among the objects of 
‘meteorological inquiry an investigation of the theory of the wet-bulb 
hygrometer ; and in the circular then prepared, and at the subsequent 
annual meetings repeated, the Meteorological Committee was pleas- 
ed to compliment with its favourable notice the papers published 
anonymously on this subject in the Calcutta ‘‘ Gleanings in Science.’” 
_ The requisition of the British Association appears to have remained 
unanswered until the Dublin meeting in August last, when Professor 
Arsoun, of the Royal College of Surgeons in Dublin, brought forward 


the results of his own experiments, and 


expounded a simple and elegant 


formula which he had in every case found to agree with them, and 
to be practically applicable to the various conditions of the problem. 


Dr. Arsown’s papers are published 


in the Philosophical Magazine 


for March, October and December, 1835 : and itis principally an obser- 
vation in the opening of his memoir which induces me to revert to 


the subject. ‘*‘ In the first report,” he 


says, “mention is made of a’ 


register of observations kept in, the East Indies, which, as belonging 
to high temperatures, would necessarily exhibit great depressions, and 
would therefore be valuable as a standard of comparison ; but I have 
in. vain searched for the Calcutta Journal ‘ Gleanings in Science,’ in 


which they are said to be contained.”’ 


⸗ 


In ‘one respect we may deer it fortunate that the sluggish circula- 
tion of our humble periodical had not attained the shores of Ireland ; - 
if to the want of the data which ‘ the Gleanings” might have fur- 
nished we are indebted for the series of experiments undertaken by — 
Dr, Arsoun ; for the more varied these may be, and the more numer- _ 
ous the observers, the more confidence may reasonably be placed in 
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4 labour of experimental investigation as has rewarded the patien 
Pp tel of the wet-bulb indications ; having, with little ix ermia<._ 
_ Sion, registered daily observations since 1822; but 1 am more anxious 

to claim for my lamented fellow labourer, 
_ of having treated the theoretical portion of the 
_in @ more philosophical manner than had hit 
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considering that he had not the means of referring to the original 
memoir of the French philosopher, and that he had only the erroneous 
views of the Edinburgh Encyclopediato guide, or rather to misguide, him. 

In Captain Herserr’s first paper*, he reviewed with unsparing 
criticism the paralogistic reasonings of the Encyclopedist, Mr. ANDER- 
son, and pointed out the true basis of the wet-bulb depression so 
nearly in accordance with the views of Dr. Arsouwn, of Dr. Hupson 
his coadjutor, and of M. Gay Lussac, that it establishes the general 
correctness of all, although the particular formula which he proceeded 
to build upon it, naturally agreed best with the data that my own 
experiments, published also in the Gleanings of March 1829, had 
furnished to him. He had fortified himself for the investigation by 
previous study of the doctrine of the latent heat of gaseous bodies, 
upon which subject he had published a brief but luminous essay in’ 
the Oriental Magazine for September 1827; and certainly no subject 
has so much needed a sprinkling of rationality to lay the dust of 
unphilosophical hypothesis which even yet remains to obscure a plain 
question; so much so, that Dr. Hupson, one of our Dublin competi- 
tors, while he acknowledges the dependence of the problem on the 
relative capacity for heat of air and aqueous vapour, “ will not dwell 
on this method nor the corrections it would require, placing mo reli- 
ance on the truth of the requisite assumptions}." 

- But before entering into a review of the various theories that have 
— adopted by others, it may be preferable to describe in as succinct 


a manner as is consistent with clearness, the course I originally pur⸗ 


sued to supply the experimental requisites for calculation, and upon 
which I ventured to form a table{ for the reduction of wet-bulb indica- 


tions to hygrometric degrees ip 1828-9§. [have recently concludeda a 


second and even more extended series of similar experiments, with the 
advantage of superior means and apparatus, which have enabled me 


to prosecute some branches of the inquiry that I believe have not 


before engaged sufficient attention. 
In all hygrometric speculations it is usual to consider the state of 


extreme moisture, or the point of aqueous saturation of the air, as 


© Gleanings, Vol. I. p. 45. 

+ Phil. ‘Mag: Vol. VII. pe 259. 

t Gleani ge, Vol. I. p. 81. . 

§ Before this period Ag.1622 , I furnished a ‘‘ table of maltipliers’’ for reducing 
the depressions into ucous | tensions, calculated from three yeara meteorolo- 
—— at — with this instrument and the hair bygrometer. The 
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ble, und the 


ile pinted inte Oat Oriental Magazine for March, 1827. 
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represented by 100°, while extreme dryness, or entire absence of 
aqueous vapour, Is expressed by O°. The intervening degrees com- 
prehend every intermediate state of moisture that can possibly occur, 
and conveniently express the percentage of actual moisture present, or 
as itis more scientifically termed, the ceatesimal tension of the vapour. 
The point of saturation on the wet-bulb instrument (100) is indicated 
by 0°, because evaporation, and the cold consequent on it, then ceases. 
The questions to be solved then are, Ist, What is the maximum depres- 
sion, which corresponds to perfect dryness (0) in the assumed scale, for 
every temperature ?—and 2nd, What is the value of each intermediate 
degree (Fahrenheit) of depression of the wetted thermometer in terms 
of the centesimal tension or 100 hygrometric degrees above alluded to? 
I, There is one very easy method of attaining the first object: viz., 
by exposing a wet-bulb thermometer to a current of perfectly dry 
air of various temperatures. This was the mode pursued by Gar 
Lussac between the temperatures 32° and 70°, in 1827: by myself 
in 1829, between 70° and 140°, and recently continued up to 700° 
Fahrenheit: it is the plan proposed to be pursued by Dr. Hupson*, 
and employed in the test experiments of Professor Arpsoan in 1835. 
In fact, this is the only accurate plan of testing the maximum depres- 
sion, which is to represent O° on the hygrometric scale: for the 
exposure of a wet-bulb thermometer in still air dried to the utmost, 
fails to produce a maximum, the instrument being necessarily sur- 
rounded with a medium not perfectly dry. Dr. Apsoun makes the 
error by this method jth; I have found it about ,'sth. . | 
‘Il. The second question, as to the value of intermediate depres- 
sions’ may be ascertained by drying the air to various points, as 20, 
30, 40 per cent. which can be done hy exposing it to various saline 
liquids, or more conveniently to sulphuric acid of different strength, 
aud then submitting the thermometer to a current of it as before. 
This. mode was used long since by M. Gay Lussac i in testing the 
value. of the degrees of Saussure's hair hygrometer, and it was fol-. 
lowed by myself in a repetition of the same train of experiments in. 
1825}. To obtain, however, an equable current of wholly or of 
partially dried air for a sufficient duration of time, is by no means 
easy ; nor do I think that air merely passed through a tube. containing 
sulphuric acid or chloride of lime, without remaining in protracted. 
contact with it, would be thoroughly deprived of moisture, At any 
rate, to ensure confidence, there should be the means at hand of record-. 


s Phil. Mag. Vol. Vii. * 260. R— Tory Phe “Ki a vi 
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ing its actual state. M. Gay Luesac merely dried his air by chloride. 
of lime, and his depressions will be seen to be all below the mark. 

Professor Arysoun states, that he pressed air from a caoutchouc bag 
through three of Wourer’s bottles, passing it thrice through the acid 
on its way to the thermometers. ‘This must have been inconvenient 
and difficult to regulate, and the knowledge of the real condition of the 
air was withheld ; although there can be little doubt that it was 
thoroughly dried. My own method was to dry the air previously for 
days or even weeks in a large gasometer, whence it could be driven 
in a very uniform current, The secret of the facility I enjoyed in this 
respect lay in the substitution of cocoanut oil for water in the reser- 
voirs of my gasometers, which not only prevented the accession of 
moisture, but preserved the gas unaltered for any length of time ;-—I 
have fearlessly lighted a jet of hydrozen that had stood ¢wo years in 
my gasometer ! 

There are other modes of obtaining intermediate Stages of dryness : 
the most obvious is by using the atmosphere itself of a dry or damp 
day, first ascertaining by Datron’s dewpoint experiment its actual 
hygrometric state, and noting the corresponding indication of the wet 
bulb thermometer; the averages of a good meteorological register 
are of this kind. Again, when damp air is artificially heated by pas- 
sage through a warm tube, the capacity of the warm air for water 
being increased while the dew point remains unchanged, an effect tan- 
tamount to using drier air may be obtained and exactly estimated. 
The rarefaction of air also, (in the absence of the means of fresh 
supply of “water) produces a measurable diminution of the ratio of 
humidity per given volume. These simple methods have been used 
by all experimenters, particularly by Lesxis himself, the original pro-~ 
jector of the evaporation-hygrometer. 

In describing, therefore, my experiments directed to the two main 
inquiries, it will save some circumlocution to designate the methods 
pursued” as, Ist, dry air current; 2nd, current of air having given 

aqueous tension; $rd, heated air of known tension; 4th, rarified air 
do; and 5th, dew-point comparisons. : 

- But there are other important branches of inquiry necessary besides 
the above two, ere we can hope for a formula to satisfy all conditions 
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Darton himself, as regards the guantity of water evaporated, Theo-. 
retically, however, it has no influence on its temperature; and this is 
confirmed by experiment, under certain limitations. 

With such an appalling complication of influences to be traced.out, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that M. Gay Lussac himself should have 
given up the prosecution of the wet-bulb problem, or that the Editor of 
the Royal Institution Journal* should have joined in its condemnation 
at atime when the elegant method of Danteve was winning general fa- 
vor. Nevertheless, independently of its direct preferability as the most 
simple mode of registering the humidity of the air, the problem itself 
is of the highest importance, in the solution not only of very many 
phenomena in pneumatics and meteorology, but of such standard doc- 
trinal points of theory, as the latent heat of gases and steam; and 
others of practical utility—as the artificial production of ice and cold. 
I shall have occasion to adduce a few illustrations ere I conclude ; 
but I must now proceed to my first series of experiments. 

§ 1. On the curve of maximum depression. 

The apparatus used for drying the air is sectionally depicted in 
Plate XXI. fig. 1, where a is a dish containing concentrated sulphuric 
acid enclosed in a 120 pint gasometer. Another similar dish rests in 
the glass double bell receiver 4, wherein are suspended a hair hygrome- 
ter (the only instrument applicable as a tell-tale, and indeed an inva- 
luable hygrometer for every purpose) and a delicate thermometer. 
Through this receiver the air of the gasometer passes to the stopcock 
and short glass tube c, in which is placed a small thermometer, cover- 
ed with muslm and dipped in distilled water at the moment before the 
experiment commences. 24 | 

The only difference in the order of M. Gay Lussac’s experiments, 
being, as I have stated above, that he employed chloride of lime with- 
oul @ tell-tale hygrometer, while in my first Benares series I employed 
the same salt with this addition, it would be easy to apply to that 
philosopher's results the correction I found necessary for the want of 
complete desiccation in my case. At all events, as his series compre- 
hends low temperatures, which were beyond my reach in India, it will 
render my review of the question more complete to insert his valuable 
table, converting the centigrade expressions into those of Farenheit’s 
thermometer. In the fourth column I have added the aqueous ten- 
sionst at the wet-bulb temperature ; and in the fifth, the quotients of 
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the depressions divided by these tensions, which will be found to be 
the key to the formation of a formula for the problem. 
Tan. I1.— Depressions observed by M. Gay Lussac. 





Temp. of Wet-bul 
dry air therm. Wecbuly ate Tog) dey nin’ Vinttal® Repression Aq,teus. Que. of 
o a * Le] “ts ; o e o — 
Ti 0 
32.0 22.0 10.0 139 72 57.2 38.7 18.5 52 74 
$3.8 228 11.0 1143 76 59.0 39.5 19.5 .260 75 
See) Ot tae ae 60.8 40.6 20.2 268 75 
37.4 25.4 12.0 .157 76 62.6 41.7 20.9 280 75 
59:3. 26.9 13.3. +.166 74 64.4 42.9 21.5 .292 72 
43.04 -27.9. 33:1) 172 76 66.2 44.0 22.2 .404 74 
42,8 29.1 13.7 179 76 68.0 45.1 22.9 416 72 
44.6 30.2 14.4 .186 72 69.8 45.2 23.6 417. 74 
46.4 31,5 14.9 .195 77 71.6 47.3+- 24.3 .340 71 
48.2 32.7 15.5 .204 76 73.4 48.4 25.0 .354 70 
aos 3:9 + 213 75 75.2 49.5 © 25:7 363 71 
: a4. i. 220 77 77.0 50.5 4s 7 
53.6 36.1 17.6 .231 76 — ee seis 


Average ratioof depression to aq. t.,74 
[It will be remarked, that with exception of the three or four last ex- 
-periments, the depression follows a nearly uniform fatio to the aqueous 
tension, being 74 times greater. The air in the last four was doubt- 
less not quite so dry as in the others; for in my own first series, which 
begins nearly where the French table leaves off, the depressions are 
found considerably in excess of M. Gay Lussac’s results. 

In the series in question the presence of the hair hygrometer enables 
me to make an approximate correction for imperfect dryness founded 
on a coincidence, which will be explained hereafter, between the curve 
of depressions and the curve of the hygrometer, so that nine degrees 
of the latter +-- or —, for instance, will nearly represent 9 per cent. + 
or—in the depression, near the dry extremity of the scale*. The baro- 
metric correction will be also explained further on. 

Tan. If.—Maximum Depressions determined at Benares. 





Temp. of Wet-bulb Observed, Barom. Hair Corrected ;Corrected Aqueous Quotient 
dryair Therm Drool ies at 32° — depression.) wet bulb teas, at t 
§” eal hes pb t Py Pe 

25.3 29.43 9.5 27.5 45.0 .315 87 
26.8 52 9.5 29.3 45.7. .321 92 
26.4 30 0699.5 «= 29.3 49.7 .369 78 
27.8 26 9.5 30.3 52.3 .403 75 
29.0 — ees 52.2 .402 77 
: 29.7 30 9.5 32.3 52.4 .405 80 
2 BSa:~ . 30.0 .30 8 32.2 52.8 411 80 
: 30,2 20. 8 32.5 52.5 .407 80 
Soe" s6.8 33.4 — — 54.1 .429 82 
90.3 56.7 33.6 — sl6'  @> > 38:9 54.4 .434 83 


Ib continuation of the foregoing, I will now give the Calcutta 
series, in which —— acid was used in lieu of chloride of lime, 
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and a greater dryness consequently attained; though in-some cases I 
had not the patience to wait until the hygrometer marked O: in fact, 
if it did, there was usually enough of moisture in the passages of the 
gasometer to cause a fall of 1 or 14 degrees in the tell-tale hair hygro- 
meter, ere the air reached the vent. 


Tas. Il. 2ad pt.—Maxrinium Depressions defermined at Calcutta, 


Temp. of Wet-bulb Observed | Barom. Hair Corrected| Corrected Aqueous Quotient 
dry air Therm. —— at a2 fi vercm: depression. | wet-bulb tems, at t' of 
t t' n n id 2 Ad Dp =’ 
© ° 5 ° o 
94.8 57.8 37.0 29.67 5 38.7 Hf.1 459 BA 
94.4 57.3 37.3 ol I? 37.7 ho 471 BO 
96.4 58.4 38.0 43 2 10.0 St.A 462 82 
92.0 56.1 35.9 540 3 47.0 55.0 442 84 
88.7 54.4 $4.3 55 3a 35.2 52.5 406 BH 
87.0 24.8 s2.2 44 4? 35.4 53.6 420 79 
83.1 $2.1 32.0 | 50 2 32.5 50.6 481 85 
$8.2 54.5 33.7 46 3 34.6 53.6 420 82 
82.6 D1.7 30.9 50 2 S1.4 90.2 376 S14 
80.9 51.1 29.8 200 1 30.1 50.8 384 7 


The same uniformity in the — of the last column will be 
remarked in these two tables, but the av erage is now $1.8, considerably 
higher than the Paris result. 

Having thus by the ordinary atmospheric temperature of a Cal- 
cutta laboratory in May, brought up my train of observations to 
96°; and finding that the depressions so much exceeded those for the 
same portion of the series ascertained at Benares by suspending a 
wet-bulb thermometer in a vessel of sulphuric acid heated succes- 
sively from 90° to 140°*, I devised the following method of — 
the dry-air current series to temperatures still more elevated. e 

In the first place, the gas-pipe of the gasometer was encased for 
about four feet of its length in a larger leaden pipe connected with 
my small steam engine, so that a current of steam could be main- 
tained in the latter during the continuance of the experiments, — as 
is shewn i in fig. 2. Pl. XXI. The extremity of the | gas-pipe terminated 
in a glass: tube holding, first, a dry thermometer, and an inch further 
on, the wet-bulb thermometer, inserted through corks, = 

On letting on the steam, (the two thermometers. being: stationary at 

92°.) one began to rise rapidly, while ‘the other fell + - slowly. 





| deh not, however, succeed im getting the former to ar eed 190°, 
= ; a, 


pee — itself was * 215°. The wet-bulb then 
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fluctuations of the dry thermometer being so considerable for a nearly 
stationary temperature of evaporation, it was somewhat difficult to 
determine the exact terms of coincidence; but the above are selected 
as the best from a great many readings recorded in my note book. 

In a second experiment with air containing $.%, ths of aq. ten. at 
94°.3 (= se ths at 170°) the dry thermometer became stationary at 
170°, with the wet at 87°.7. 

In a third trial, aq. ten .65 at 94.6 (— {%% at 180) the stationary 
points were 180, and 90. 

In a fourth, dew-pt. 74.3 (aq. ten, == 4.4 at 190) the same points 
were 190 and 92.2—Bar. 29.50, 


Barometer Thermom. in Wet-bulb Observed Cen. aq. Corr. Aqueous Quotient 
curt. of air. Thermom. depression, tens. fordo. tens. at ¢ D —/* 


20.55 . . 190 85 105.0 0? 0? 1.17. = $9 
180 80.4? 99. ti 0 0 1.01 98? 
170 80. 0. 0 0 1.00 90 

29.50 190 92.2 97.8 O14 +4+7.22? Laz7 89 
180 90. 90. 065. $7.4? 1.12 987 
170 87.7 82.3 O07 pir F"1.00" 7870 


Observing the very rapid increase of the evaporating depression 
with the rise of the temperature, I perceived that I might safely carry 
my experiment to much higher limits than the boiling point of water. 
I accordingly next passed the current of dry air through a porcelain 
tube maintained at a bright orange heat ina Black's furnace (fig. 3, 
Pi. XXI.) Atthe further end of the tube a lateral hole was perforated 
to admit the bulb of the thermometer, coated with two-fold muslin 
that it might hold a larger supply of moisture. It was necessary to 
watch the experiment carefully, as, the moment the water was removed, 
a sudden rise took place, which would have otherwi ise broken the thermo- 
meter, while the cloth and cork were instantly charred withthe heat. The 
actual temperature of the dry current was then estimated in the following 
manner: a thermometer, with the tip of its stem left open, was held 
mid-tube in the position previously occupied by the wet-bulb. In a 
few minutes the mercury boiled off, shewing that the temperature 

somewhat exceeded 656°. A very thin slip of tin was instantly fused : 
one of lead was then held within the tube, but it required to be 
ann a little in advance of the position of the wet-bulb ere it 
melted : i—we may ‘therefore assume the heat of the dry air to have 
been under | Two experiments agreed precisely in giving the 
‘ or ation 145°. With a very rapid current the wet- 
| to 144°, but probably the air had not then time 
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— heated in traversing - the furnace. : J 
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There would have been little satisfaction in carrying this train of 
research further, because of the difficulty of measuring the tempera- 
ture; otherwise it is evident that the coated thermometer might be 
safely trusted in a much greater heat, ere it would itself reach even 
the boiling point of water under the ordinary pressure; an illustration 
of which will be hereafter mentioned, but, not being strictly experi- 
mental, it cannot be introduced here. 

Having however accumulated abundant data for the formation of an 
experimental curve, I may proceed to throw them together in the 
form of a diagram (fig. 4.), and tocompare at once the results with the 
various formule that have been proposed by different philoso- 
phers. | 

As, however, each author has employed different algebraic charac- 
ters for working out the problem, it will be better first to bring them 
to common terms, adopting the most simple expressions: thus let 

¢ = the temperature of the air. 

i’ — the temperature of a wet-bulb, or of an evaporating surface. 

i” — the temperature of saturation, or the dew-point. 
then f, f’, and /” may be conveniently used to represent the force of 
aqueous vapour, at t, tv’, and ?” respectively. d, the depression, i is of 
course — ¢ —?f’, and not absolutely wanted, but it is frequently a more 
convenient expression ; and D may be also used to distinguish the 
mazrimum depression in dry air, when f” = 0. ) 

Now supposing the increasing temperatures, f, to be vepreabiited 
by the absciss# of the divided line TT, the observed depressions 
may be laid off as ordinates, through the apices of which a dotted 
line being drawn, will form an — —— curve of maximum de- 
pression, for which a mathematical expression is required. = 

Next, to collect the materials for the theoretical curves to be entered 
in the same diagram, we must take a cursory view of the existing 
theories. 

‘Lxesirz, who must be regarded as the inventor of the wet-bulb 
hygrometer, deserves the precedence in this ing His’ His’ experi- per 
ments were conducted by approaching a a ary . — —— — 
together gradually towards a heated furnace | in a closed chamber. 
_ The Professor calculated the hygrometric conditions of the air as its 
heat rose ; and on comparing his results, he was led to the conélusion, 
that as the the ealoric necessary to convert water into steam was as ='6006 

sof his ‘instrument, and the capacity of | air was ‘Qths | that of 























, — water, the sai me’ measure ‘of’ heat would raise an equal mass of air, 
16000 — — es; and — ntly that at the te of thes t- 
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degree marked by his hygrometer, which is equal to the 2880th part 
for each degree of depression by the common thermometer. | 

Now p (Barometric height) may be substituted for the weight of 
the air, and for the saturation weight of vapour at /“ ; therefore by 

d x 2880 d 
the above data f will be —  . 80... ~ 96 2 (as d is the object 
sought) d (or D) — 96 J’, at the pressure 30. 

This simple enunciation, making D in the direct ratio of 7’, is unduly 
criticized by M. Anprxson in his elaborate treatise on hygrometry 
in Brewster's Encyclopedia ; but while in reality it will be found closely 
to agree with the experimental data, and with the subsequent formule 
of others, the new expression deduced from “ the laborious investiga- 
tions’ of the critic, turns out to be wholly at variance with experiment, 
except accidentally at the temperature of the single trial he has him- 
self recorded : his formula (omitting the correction for the barometer) 
—— (s6 =»)  —J") which, when /” = @, is convertible into 
2 

10 
making the depression depend on the tension at /, instead of at “. 

M. Gay Lussac’s memoir should, I fancy, precede Mr. ANpERson’s. 
It was written in 1815, though not published until 1822. The rati- 
onale of his formula is explained in these words :— —. 

Le froid produit (par l'Eyaporation) est A son mazimum lorsque le 
calorique absorbé par la vapeur est égal a celui que perd lair pour 
se mettre en équilibre de temperature et de pression avec elle, plus a 
celui versé sur la surface évaporante par les corps environnans ; mais 
la quantité de ce dernier, lorsque le froid produit n'est que de quelques 
degrés, est trés petite en comparaison de l'autre, et peut etre negligée. 
If, therefore, on one side the latent heat of yapour (i) and its density 
(3) ‘be combined with its weight (#1) ; these should counterbalance the 
weight of air ) combined with its capacity (c/ and the number 
of degrees cooled (D or t—t’) ; thatis, #31 = (p—f) (¢—!) ¢ 
or, at 80 inches, f’ x.625 x 960 = 30—/' x d x.2669 and 
ete Re p = 2247 
— a 7 y 30—f . | | 
4s: ew — | * onf. With dry air, the divisor in this — 78 — 
Pr Sy ‘Li b —— —/ altogether, which would elicit the 
should, , imagine _ 74.9 f- a value lower than Lesiie’s, but almost exactly 
walue of d, = 74.9f —* S ’s own experiments detailed in Table I. 
agreeing: — nt — fdadled.ot. ‘Sha ‘proposition that 


D = fx 36— 
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the indefinitely small decrements of caloric from evaporation are 
balanced by the indefinitely small increments arising from conduction 
and radiation in the equally small moments of time,“ Now as Messrs. 
Dutone and Petit have shewn that the rate at which a body cooled be- 
low the temperature of the air (by conduction and radiation) reacquires 
heat, is proportional not to the simple difference of temperature, but to 
that difference raised to the 1.233 power; hence it should follow that 
the amount of evaporation should increase in the same ratio; ‘‘ but,” 
says he (page 191), ** how determine the rate of evaporation? One of 
the most striking phenomena of evaporation is the cold produced by it ; 
the consequence of the absorption of heat attending the conversion of 
water into vapour. This depression of temperature must evidently 
be as, the evaporation; or rather the momentary depression will be 
in proportion to the rapidity of the evaporation. The momentary 
depression is equal to the momentary increment of heat which would 
take place were the cooling power of evaporation suspended, and the 
moistened bulb thermometer allowed to assume the temperature of 
the air. This is known to be as the 1.233 power of the total depres= 
sion; the evaporation will then be as the 1.233 of the depression.” 
But the evaporation is (according to Da.ton), as the tension of_the 
evaporating surface minus the tension of the vapour in the air (= 0 
in dry air:) then finally this tension will be as the 1.233 power of 
the depression: or 


: 


dm = we. —⸗ 
m being a co-efficient depending on the latent heat of air and the 
ratio of the evaporation to the weight and surface necessary to produce 
a fall of one degree ; which Captain Hersnxer deduced from the experi- — 
ments made at Benares. The complete formula, at 30 inches, for dry 
air becoming 
1,233 
D= f/f LL 
6.056 
in which L (proportion of mass of water to the vapour required to be 
evaporated to produce a fhll of 1°) is derived from a table published 
in the Oriental Magazine, September 1827 ; it varies from 898 at 40° 
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own formula was merely an empiric one formed to represent the 
experimental data of Benares and those of Gay Lussac in the most 
ready manner, expressing the depressions in terms of the temperature 
of the air: the former increasing geometrically with arithmetical 


. ) t" t-are 
n ae — 
increments of the latter, I found d — <a; > but this does not cor- 


respond at all with the higher depressions now ascertained experi- 
mentally, though it suits those of the former series. We may, there- 
fure, reject it without further regard: nor need we pause to consider 
Benzecivs' more simple rule, founded, he says, on the experiments of 
Avcust, BonEnBpERGER and others, viz. that the temperature of the 
wet-bulb is always an arithmetical mean between that of the air and 
the dew point, or — 2¢ —/#, which, except at certain points of the 
scale, is utterly erroneous. © 

We now come to Professor Apsonn’s formula, which will be found 
not to differ essentially from those of Leste or Gay Lussac. It is 
J" = f’ —m d (at 30 inches pressure) where m is a co-efficient as usual 
“ depending upon the specific heat of air, and the caloric of elasticity 
‘Of its included vapour,” of which the arithmetical value deduced from 


. — e — I 
received data is .01149 or the equivalent vulgar fraction — at 50° 


Farh. Now in the case of extreme dryness assumed for our compa- 
rison, f” = 0; therefore d — 87 /’; an expression entirely agreeing in 
form with Lesuie’s, but rather smallerin amount, and more nearly, as 
will be seen, in accordance with the experiments of Tables LI and ITI. 

Dr. Hvovsown arrives, from different premises, at nearly the same 


method as Professor Arsoun*. He calculates a column of the “ rela. 


tive quantities of heat (Q) necessary to supply vapour of saturation to 
dry air at each degree of wet-bulb temperature, (, and then finding 
from experiment at one point (¢, — 61°) the actual depression (51,124 
Apsoun), the depressions at other degrees he assumes to be direct 
proportionals, or Q (at 61°): Q’ ::. 51.124; D. 

Now it is evident that in this equation, as in most of the pre- 
ceding, Q (whence D is directly derived) necessarily depends: on 
the: aqueous tension, /’, affected by the: indispensable co-efficient 
of the latent heat of water, vapour and air, or as Dr. Hvupson 

Seek doe Ot | pea : 1168 —¢ X 22 ft) yo, 
deduces . Des RETZ'S values, Q = Aegean — 


Lie A 











¢ 


the theory which n ‘the sum of the latent and thermometric heat for 
enseous odin a couatant quantity be Dr easow's spreads 
—aT os. ee i 
. J . 
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, ordinary temperatures, Q on an average will be found = 50 f/f 
S and D is assumed from Arsonn’s experiments — 2* Q = 1:56: 
| | 25. 


- > s, ‘ : 
* so that by this formula (at 30 inches,) D — 98 /, nearly; being a 
jittle in excess of Lesure’s original formula. This is attributable to 
onn’s single experimental depression assumed as the basis of the 


ole calculus being somewhat too great. 










It cannot be .said after the preceding ist, that the wet-bulb theory 
has been, neglected. On the contrary, it may be rather feared that 
the researches ofits earliest investigators, particularly those of Lesurr 
and Gay Lussac,_ have been neglected; for it is certain that their 
formule are nearly as well adapted to the actual phenomena as any 
that have been since suggested. This cannot be more strikingly 
exemplified than in the accompanying diagram, (Pl. XXI.) which 
has been filled up from the preceding data. The abscisse represent 
the temperatures /¢/, and the ordinates the maximum depressions in 
dry air (D). The experimental determinations are shewn by dots*, an@ 
the principal theoretical curves delineated, are distinguished by the 
name of their authors. 






The following table also —— a comparative view for every. 


ten degrees of temperature, the experimental entries being adapted 
by. interpolation from the observations before set forth. 


as ae Sane ~ a 
— — Whines tare objection. The welimites of air at different temperature 


og as 4453 + (directly: the densities ure as 4485 P inversely; and for 
660 





is other pressure eee. 4.4 ee 
as “4 the density of air at t — be ais + tx 30, 


‘S47 — — Further, allowing the atomic theery . f volumes, the density 


-625 * 
— Toth bee — 
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a © of the latent beat of vapour at 
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Tan. II.— Comparison of various formule for the depresrion of the wet-bulb 


thermometer in a current 


















































Sen lS 4 Calculated depression for ar. 30 inches. 
5 3 — 2 = * — = — — — 
* 21 c jz |E s- |e? lesa is 
— Oe = s is ie B= [6s |8s le Se 
oe — * = 52 ee ~ wr i IS 5 = “= .:s 
5 6s Es * 27 eo + i os — ~ * 38 
‘salse|3i)s |. Sleslelies — 
hk - . wn 3 a it ® ele 2S le FF ise ow 
se | 23 * ob be et lio" saico@/s = 
| ee ad + = Lei i |S lB: Sify lan |e i 
: ES Es wi w a — =) 3 Abs s\i= i ts it 
oe ~ e = J Tels & a |_eA—lesg tae 58 = 
* a 8 5s is |5 a Ix seis ie 
t ts D D D D : D D : D : D 
a 0 J 
30 20.8 9.2/1G. 11.7 9.2 6.6) 11.0 /| .- 10.8) 10.6 
40 27.3 args a 14.9 413.1 12.4) 13.5 ° 14.0] 13.6 
33.9] 16.11G, 
50{ sapped bess } 18.6| 16.4 ! 16.4] 16.7 | .. | 17.6] 17.2 
40.1| I9.9'G. 
60{ 38.4) 216A. }|22-9| 20.6 | 20.7) 20.0 | 23.4] 21.8] 21.3 
46.0 23.7\G. 
70 { oy eliias:y\ } 27.6] 24.9 | 25.2] 24.0 | 28.1] 26.4] 25.9 
. 60 * 30.6 P. 32.71 29.7 29.01 28.4 | 33.2] 31.3] 30.8 
90 * 35. 3P. 38.2) 34.6 | 34.7, 33.1 | 38. 36.5) 36.0 
100 ae 40.5) P. 44.01 40.0 | 39.7] 38.2 | 44.0) 42.2) 41.6 
TA! Pein (ere 47.815. 50.0} 46.0 | 44.9] 43.5 | 49.¢) 45.3) 47.6 
120 * 54.118. 56.4) 52.0 | 50.2] 49.2 | 56.0) 54.5) 53.9 
130 we 60.0\5, 63.1) 58.6 | 55.6) 55.1 | 62.2) 61.1] Go.5 
140 —* 68.218. 70.0, 65.5 | 61.0) 61.3 | -. 68.0; 67.3 
3150 J 74, 00. as 72.4 66.7 * 7 78.11 74.3 
160 ab 81.3\H. se 79.4% | 72.5 aa en 82.3] 81.5 
170 60.0 90.0) P. en 87.0 78.2] 79.8 | 90.4 89.6; 88.9 
180 | 80.4) 99.6?/P. -. | 94.6 | s4.2! ., 97.2) 96.5 
190 85.0) 105.0 P, 107.07 102.0 | 91.2] 96. 102. 0105.0), 104.3 
200 — * 
210 


* 102.4] .. ~» (220.01 118. 
7 145.0! .. 


627. 625. 105. | 308. (487. (567. | 552. 





** | ee 109.5 | 96.4) .. e- 112.0 114.1 








ry air, with the results of experiment, 





Error of ditto from 
observation, 


go 
TL he ed 


tt 
a= Pwo} 
Ww 


[The letters in column 4 denote, G. Gay Lussac; A. Arsoun ; P. PRInser; 
S. experiments tried at Benares, by suspending the wet-bulb thermometer in a half 
filled bottle of sulphuric acid ; these have been augmented 10 per cent. on insertion :— 


C. and H. Carbonic acid and Hydrogen gas heated in the steam pipe.) 


The last line may be looked upon, in some measure, as the test line 
of the various formule: for, the hot current of air from the furnace, we 
have seen, barely melted lead and boiled mercury ; its temperature, 

- therefore, could not much exceed 660 Farh. Let us see what it would be 
. according to the principal formule depending upon the aqueous tension 


at , which, when = 145° is 6.53 inches by Darton. 
Lesuiz’s formula gives 6. 53 x 96 4 145 = 772° 
Gar Lussac’s (retaining /) 6.53 x 95.7 + 145 = 770 






(omitting —/ in divisor) 6.53 x 782 4 145 = 655 
Hvupson’s formula gives 487 4/145 — 632 
2 * Apsoun’s,. — —— 6.53 87 4 145 = 702 — 
. Formuladeduced frommy expts. 6.53 84 4+ 145 = 697 * 
| Anpunson’ 8, Hynpenr's, and my former formule are too much at 
oy tr be worthy of quotation. The rest 
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a Before proceeding to detail the experiments ‘directed to the eluci- 
dation of this point, it may be as well, as we have already becowie 
“acquainted with the theoretical expressions of other au to le 
mazimum, to see how they also bear upon the intermedia epreas ions. 

_ The formula of M. Gay Lussac makes no provision for aught 

but the maximum depression; but the omission nay be readily sup- 

_ | plied on the Same simple principle as has been adopted by Professor: 

‘Arsoun ; namely, by the addition of —/", the aqtieous tension at the 
dew-point, to /’ : thus, by the latter author, im all cases d — 87.— f”. 

At first sight, this would seem a simple arithmetical ratio, like Dr. 
Hvupson’s, but inasmuch as the tensions (f{/) are themselves ih fgeome- 
trical ratio to the temperaturg vt), the same parabolic curyature will 
extend to the centgsimal depressions ; or /’ — f” will follow some low _ 
power of f—f./ -* «OF 

Captain Hefserr’s rule has the same happy introduction of — 

WMe have theretore but ¢ two theoretical enunciations to put to the test 

ot comparison with experiment : : for svhich purpose I will now bring 
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_ forward eVidence as I have accumulated. In this branch of inquir + 
materials dresd numerous } in my posveters kept at Benares and Calcut ? 
that it becc les expe yent to — selécted data into groupes adapt : 
grot etric scale. Moreover, as unity, 
Hes in dmount at each temperature, aul 
| * to cols a on centesimal terms before th ; j 
in Eeaennes whic is best adapted to give a q itk 
‘ation of Bucl phenot ena; namely, by adiagram, Hy. 
bt pen. : erate the data afforded by method a 









Lew - ' ii eb which, in-addition to my Benares ob- © 
profited by th presence-of an American — on 


"the Hiaghii to collect an accurate series made bp 
fe hottest period of our. Calcutta year. 


* ue. tensions 
on * intermediate Depressigns with aqueous 2 
.. ained by the -point method, ‘at erate? - Fai. 









i 

0 

79.4 

78.7 

5 75.7 

94.0 81.0 73.2 
| yes. OF 92.5 (75.5 (64,55 

16 88.2 67.3 42 


ae 68.3 
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Second series, from observations in Geloutha: 
— 
f t’ ae) ff d a ie Tab. Err. 
6 Obs.openair, 82.1 79.4 78.1 88 2.7 92 -88 0 
6 Obs. ditto, 84.6 79.9 76.7 78 4.7 8h 80 462 
9 Obs. ditto, 85.6 79.7) 75.5 73 5.9 82 aa. +02 
15 Obs. ditto, 87.7 80.2 74.6  .6f 7.5 79 70 +04 
2 Obs. ditto, 96.0 85.6 78.3 .58 10.4 7 .64 0G 
3 Obs. ditto, 93.8 82.9 71.2 49 10.9 71 60 +11? 
4 Obs. ditto, 87.3 76.4 67.2 53 10.9 68 58 #05 
3 Obs. ditto, 97.1 80.8 71.8  .45 16.3 59 45 0 
6 Obs. ditto, 97.35 73.6 55.5  .26 23.7 4l «26 0 
1 Steam pipe, 19.0 92.5 74.3 .04 97.5 6 04 0 
: 3 Vacuum-pipe 92.8 80.8 74.8 #«.58 12.0 68 57 —01 
Third series, extracted from other observations. 
? Obs, by Her- 
berf on ri- 
_werGanges, 91.4 82.1 78.1 66 9.3 iy 74 65 —Ool 
6 Obs. by Ap- 
gOAm,...--. 70.0 60.8 54.5 -60 + 9.2 64 262 —08 
4 Obs. ditto, * 
(heated air,) 93.2 69.0 53.7 .28 24.2 . 33 22 —06 


In the following series the sir was dried to two fixed points of 
hygrometric tension by means of sulphuric acid, of which the dryi ing 
* * was known beforehaud by the table which 1 published, from — 

_ careful _careful experiment, in my note on the hair hygrometer before alluded 
“to: but I preferred verifying those determinations by fresh measure | 
. of its barometric tension, in the mode I had adopted to correct 
. > = ae. > eal 
e tables of aqueous tension during the past year ; namely, by mois- 






| 
— 
tening a barometer tube with the acid solution, and mounti ing i in 
. ‘the ordinary manner. The daily readings registered — monthly ~ 
. _tables for May-June afforded a more accurate average th 3 cursory 







1 


















p trial could have yielded; but the result was i ordance " 
1. Ps with my former determination*. * 
3 “Vie 
4 - Number of observations —— Wet- Known Hair |Depres- 
; in similar c circumstances. 6 a bulb, — Te Nag don. — — — reo E 
5 5 ae * “ui — 
| _~» otter current, Sulph. ix. Tis , 
i -, | acid, pv 344, — «6 ~45 7S 4 8 ae 
oe 2 Obs. ditto, ...... 87.2 1” 44 «74 148 oh . 
| 4 44.74 | 25.9... AG 7 {01 
3 Oo 8. . ditto, “*<_s** #* 4 “eu? 2 
~ 2 Obs, ditto, ...... 94. 174 
2 Obs: sulpb. acid, 3 7 402 
7 33 4 | 
24? 99 — 
‘8210-3 Loago 
eae 


ye Fourth series—current of air partially — * — 
+ oe * 
ae ‘Obs. with ; gasome- ‘ 
-. | Obs. ditto, eee @e 
17.0. 37. a 
. ff 3 
— — 
6 
8 
6.307, geo 
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On inspection of the columns of complementry centesimal depres- 
sion and centesimal tension in all the foregoing tables, the constant 
excess of the former is their first predominate feature; whence the cer- 
tain conclusion that the ratio is not direct. But to arrive quicker at a 
conclusion of what it may be, let us view the position of the whole series 
in diagram 6, Pl. XXII. Here the base line designates the hygrometric 
tensions /”’—/ andthe ordinates denote the corresponding centesimal 
depressions D—d —D. If amidsuch a straggling and scattered nebula 
it be allowable to trace a normal line, the curve D d will have a pre- 
ference over any other. Pursuing its dubious course, it passes through 
the two principal test groupes, upon which more dependence ought to 
be placed than upon isolated comparisons with the dew-point in still air. 
Now this line D d nearly coincides with the curve I suggested in 
1829, from my Benares experiments, making H (or /”=—/f) follow the 
ratio of D— dd’; or, calling D — 100, H — D—d' 

o sta 
words, the centesimial tension is as the difference of the actual and the 


“maximum depression raised to the 1.5th power ; a form obv iously very 
convenient to be worked by logarithms. This formula has been used 
for: constructing my general table ; and its errors may be judged of by 
- the last two columns of the preceding experiments: but it need by no 
means_ supersede “the elegant formula d — 87 f’—/” when the table 
| ‘is not at hand. The curve corresponding to the latter formula at 90° 
| Asi s0 entered i in fig. 6. “At lower temperature it will have less flexure. 
“On the = ame diagram I have traced the curve of the hair-hy gro- 
"meter indications, both according to Gay Lussac’s data and those of 
“my original 1 plate in Branpr’s Journal, on purpose to shew that the 
depression curve passes between the two near the summit -—it was 
_hence IT ‘derived the rule for correction of the rough maximum de- 
pressions, (Table I. If.) by taking it in the direct ratio of the hair- 
hygrometer indications : and the near accordance of the maxima so 
deduced, with the observed maxima in dry air, is an additional testi- 
_ mony i in favor of the assumed parabolic curve. | 
it seems an unmerciful increase of the tax upon my reader's patience 
— this train of comparison further: yet it would be hardly 
to omit any thing that can tend to elucidate the subject or assist 
tivation : I will not, therefore, forego, through a false and 
* ae te — insertion of an abstract I had prepared 
my own ti ion, of three years’ comparative deductions from 


wet “and 1 Ei usserat It detracts somewhat from its 
te —— t index error of 4 degrees has to be substracted 


» Sane & n — the e hair- hygrometer sili the ‘period in ques- 
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; in other 
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tion. This I only discovered on checking all the instruments, as is 

my custom, before commencing the present experiments; but the 

hygrometer has been untouched during the interval, and as its scale. 
embraces the 100 degrees with as much sensibility as when it was 

constructed in 1825, there can be no hesitation in making the required 

correction throughout. The extreme poimts of this instrument should 

indeed be verified at least once in a year; as the mdex point is, from 

its delicate construction, easily shifted 2 or 3 degrees. 


Tan. V.—Comparison of the monthly averages of the Wet-bulb depression, 
and the Hair-hygrometer, for 3 years in Calcutta. ; 


At 10 A. | 


a. Tension, Tension, 
Temp. Dep. Hyg. by Dep. by Hyg- 


At4apr. m-. 
Temp. Dep. Hyg. by Dep. by Hyg. 


Jan.1833 68.0 8.4 81 55  .61 | 72-4 11.6 74 47 409 
1834 67.5 6.4 83 .64 1.64 | 71.1 9.2 76 5S" 62 
1935 67.8 8.0 80 .56 .59 | 70.7 11.5 70 42. , 143: 

Feb... 174.0 8.2 82 .60 £.63 | 78.7 12.7 74 44 49 

2°74.0 7:3 86 64 70°] 77-8° 411.6. 77 © 648 84 
$743.5 :6.0. BF op cIOre 78s) 76.6% (10,3 1:76 5 9.08. 252 
Mar...183.5 98 S81. .69 . 59 | 89.2 32:3 66 OF em 043 
| 262.3 7.5 86 .67 ° .68 | 86.7. 1¥2:2 °76°° .62°) “<s2) 
53 3 79.8 8.3 8A .63 ,66 83.6 13.0 70 47 44. ? 
April, 1 87. 62. 88. ..75.. .74.| 91:6. 10.8 (79, 60 287-5 
* 2865 8.8 84 1.65 #£«.67 | 93.2 13.8 75 2 Ol 
384.6 7.6 86 .68 470 | SBA’ 12.7 75 52 (hiligg © 
May, .197-5 6.2 91 .75 .80 | 90.0 8.2 86 67 .70 
290.7 7.9 86 + .69 70 | 94.6 10.9 80 eee 5° Hite 
386.8 6.5 89 .74 1.76 | 88.3 5 86 79 ey ZO? 
June,. 190.5 6.4 88 75 7 92.8 8.1 82 70 66. 
287.0 4.8 QI #0 £20 | 87.8 6.1 90 — 

— 6 °°87 1.76 .72 | 87.4 6.9 85 72) i sGpiee 

July, - 186.3 40 91 $3 .80 | 87.9 4.6 20 83 eo IB 

| 286.6 5.1 91 so .80 | 88.0 6.0 90 aa. 

eta S 8217 4.021 8S) 677: 476 SS 4.38 88 80° (74 
Aug... 185.0 4.1 92 -82 .82 86.8 4.9 89 ..«48 | .51/6 , 
2°85.) 4.2 92 .62 #&.82 | 86.7 5.3 91 78  .80 
384.0 4.0 92 ,62 £4.82] 85.0 4.3 9b -visi eso" 
Sept... 1 86.3 4.4 91 76 «80. | «88.3 5.5.88). «G88. 76 
2 85.9. 4.9 92 75  .B2 | 86.4 5.9.93, 26 _.,80- 
me 08 83.7.— 4:8: 91. .60 ~-180 |" 85.0 66.8589 “712 276 
Oct... “185.2 5.6 87 .76 _.72 | 86.8 —~ 7.6 83 69. 265 
— 2 829 6.0. 83. 62. ...84.) 23.9 5.0, Oh pv nd 80 
383.3 68 87 .71 -.72 | 85.1. <9.3, 62 | .6 63 
Nov.. 1 79- 6.9 84 .69»5.:66 | 82:1 . 30-10 77) nae) 06" 
2792 7.5 85 .66, ..68-| 70-4 6/201. 78 Suan 
3 75.6 77 85 64 -68 77.9 10.0 79 55 57 : 
Dec... 1 71.7 5.8 85 70 68 74.3 , 7.2 82 65 -63 
2724. 6:5 87 67. FE Tease CD er ee 
369.8 6.1 84 .68 £4.66 | 72.0 . 8.9.78 .65 46 


Means, 61.2 6.1 86.8 71  .72| 858 6.9 615. .63 6H" 
me ? + — —X — 

_ The actual tension of vapour in inches, found | 
‘maximun tension of our at ¢ by the pe 


— — * 
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at 81°. 2= 1.040 x .71 = .738; at 83°,8—1.128 <.63—.711 (or .716 at 81°.2) 
being at the two periods of the day, on an average, very nearly 
equal; though, relatively, the air is much drier in the afternoon. 

A similar comparison to that afforded by the above table would 


have been published with my journals for 1825-6 in the Philosophical 


* 


Transactions for 1827, had the registers been allowed to stand ag 
they were; but the columns of aqueous tension were struck out, 
although from the elaborate care I had taken in valuing the degrees 
of my hair hygrometer they were entitled to some reliance. It is, 
however, not worth while to republish them, as the wet-bulb instru- 
ment was then situated outside and the hair hygrometer inside the 
house*, and the two columns are not strictly comparable. One little 
table, however, deduced from four years’ daily experiments at Benares, 
which was also suppressed at home, I think likely to prove useful, while 
it bears directly on the wet-bulb theory, and exemplifies the truth of 
the assumption of its immediate dependence on /’. , This table shews 
the actual evaporation in depth per month, as measured by a small 
evaporameter suspendéd in the open air, for the opposite extremes of 
the year. The instrument is described in the fifteenth volume of the 
Asiatie Researches. 1 have collected on the left hand the observed 
quantities, and have now inserted on the right the theoretical num- 
bers which should express the ratio of evaporation. The results are 
even more satisfactory than could have been anticipated; and lead to 
the following very simple rule to find the amount of evaporation 


roughly in inches per diem. 


** Multiply the aqueous tension at the 


wet-bulb temperature by the observed depression in degrees, and 
divide by 34.’’ Omitting the latter operation, the product will express 
in round terms the evaporation per month in the open air, or in @ 


moderate breeze. 


Tas, VI.—Rate of Evaporation and simultaneous depression observed at Benares. 








: mp. - ! Obavd, Eva- tto > Depres- Calculated 
— = ° Saad — bait. son Sarat ion <5 cr —F * doe x — * 
* aches, oP. eee 
— 1823 88.0 68.9 19.1 13.9 34 
— 1824 93.1 71.8 213 11.9 
—— 1825 92.3 74.2 18.1 14.7 
May, = (1826 90.4 69.8 20.7 15.1 










'* Means 91.2 70.9 20.3 
Be 7 Ss V8 

1823 79.8 62.0 17.8 

_.  Pys24 81.4 665 13.8 

. 64.7. 11.4 

16.4 






- 


15,3 


‘ ~ 
« s 
. =. 


se M . 


13.9 0.463/0.748 15.18 0.447 


8.7 


io eh 


9.8 


——e— eee 


Megat chon ONE 
7.3. 0.243/0.599 8.16 0.249. 
e, 1827, contains the whole paper. 
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1823 80.5 78.2 2,3 2.3 Fi hese wid 
July and} 1824 85.6 82.1 3.5 2.6 4 
August, ]1825 86.9 81.3 4.6 4.4 
is26 84.4 80.8 3.6 3.6 
Means 84.4 80.6 3.8 3.2 0.107/1.020 3.88 0.114 
1823 60.1 55.7 4.4 2.3 al 
— Jases 61.6 56.6 5.2 4.0 * 
825 63.5 58.3 5.2 5.6 Poy 
January, (1925 63.8 54.9 8.9 3.1 
Means 62.3 56.3 6.0 2.5 0,085 |0.462 2.77 0.081 
| per. an 3 
weet, | 1823 76.4 68.1 8.3 65.5 
ean co 80.0 71.2 8.8 60.5 
: 
months, | 2822 80.0 71.2 8.9 67-1 
Means 78.9 70.1 8.7 644 0.179[/0.729 6.34 0.186 


permonth 5.37 
I have, as yet, had no opportunity of applying the principle ascer- 
tained from this table, to the circumstances of other places*. 
 § 3.—JInfluence of the Barometer on the Wetebulb depressions 


All philosophers agree in rating the influence of atmospheric pres- 
sure on depression as inversely proportional to the height of the * 
‘barometer; so that when the depression under a pressure of 30 
inches is known, at may immediately found for any other pressure by 


multiplying dinto— p being the observed height of the barometer, — 
That the ey aporation increases with diminution of pressure nearly 
in the above ratio, has been proved by various experiments; and it 
might confidently be anticipated, from the necessary connection be- 
tween the evaporation and the refrigeration, (as exemplified in the 
concluding table of my last section,) that the same law would prevail 
in the depressions: but the only two experiments directed to this 
point that I am acquainted with, lead to an opposite conclusion. 
These were cited in my former paper: but as they are not accessible to 
many readers, I will here repeat them. Mr. Daniguy’s experiment 
will be found in Jour. Roy. Inst. XVII., and Mr, Appsnsonis: in 
Brewster's Cyclopedia, Art. Hygrometry. 


- Barometric on ————— —— Pe 
— essure. | o. of wet- ment. 
— Banicit.” | by Daniell. | 







+t 
date’; but his mode of —— — first now 
seem double of my own. eA — 
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Now in these instances the evaporation certainly followed the in- 


verse pressure law ; but the depression was made to receive only a con- 
stant arithmetical increment for each geometrical decrement of the 
pressure ; in accordance with which I assumed that the — correc- 


(= 


tion for variation of pressure should be d Ss rather than d= ; <A 
’ even this would require a different co-efficient to make it suit chef two 
i) 


cases quoted above. Under such an uncertainty as to the real amount 
of this important correction, I was induced to direct a fresh series of 
J ‘experiments to this particular object; and as my results differ greatly 
from what has preceded, it is incumbent on me to describe my process 
a little in detail. 

I first prescribed to myself the necessity of working with a current 
of air as similar as might be to that of the maximum series, as with- 
out such a precaution it would be impossible to ensure the permanent 
3 | hygrometric status of the air in contact with the wet-bulb. The 
bell glass of an air-pump, under which I imagine the experiments of 
Danuerrt and ANnpvEgsoN to have been conducted, could not possibly 
fulfil this indispensable condition, since a partial halo of moisture 
would encircle the bulb of their thermometer ;—nor do they appear 
‘to have used a hair hygrometer to inform them how far this might be 
the case. Mr. DanieLt itis true had a dew-point instrument fitted 
into the side of the glass receiver, but for slight aqueous tension this 
° ‘instrument becomes wholly useless. «The extent to which his air wis 

‘dried can be calculated pretty well from his own datum that the 


‘depression at 50° was nine degrees, which by my table would indicate 
-centesimal te tension -30; or by Arjoun’s formula — — —42 
* — latter case requiring a cold of § degrees, and in the former of 
16, below the freezing point to produce deposition. 
_. But to return to my own experinfents :— 
.» In place of the short open glass tube connected with the gaso- 
‘meter and glass balloon in which the wet- bulb was before exposed 
to tho current of air, (fig. 1,) a thin horizontal brass tube (fig. 7) 
: owas substituted, having two lateral apertures for the admission 
5* corks, air-tight, of the dry and wet thermometer bulbs 
9). “Exon th the same brass tube descended a glass barometer tube 
a reservoir of mercury, similar to the gage of an air- 


ke 













actual pressure close to the thermometers. 
e was —— by a flexible pipe F to the 
where @ con nual vacuum could be kept up 
on during the course of an ‘experiment. 
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and by manceuvring the stopcocks M. at the two ends of the brass 
tube, the pressure could be maintained at any point, and the draft of 
air regulated until the temperature of the wet-bulb had been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. 

Finding that the labour of working the pump was rather irksome 
in a climate of 95°, I afterwards availed myself of the vacuum engine 
of the coining-press room in the Mint to relieve me from this duty. 
In the pipe leading from the twelve recoil-pumps of the presses a 
vacuum of about (or rather 30—27) inches is constantly maintained 
by the steam engine, so that by adapting the tube F to this with a 
stopcock, I was enabled to regulate the pressure, and prolong each 
interval with the utmost case and comfort. 

It will be seen from the table of experiments below, that dy em- 
ploying a current of dry air the freezing point was readily attained 
under a pressure of 74 inches, while the dry thermometer, only one 
inch from it, marked 92°: whereas all who have tried Lesuie’s pro- 
cess for freezing have found it exceedingly difficult in the hot weather 
of this country to produce ice with a vacuum nearly perfect. The 
reason has been already explained: in the latter case the partially 
moist atmosphere arrests the progress of refrigeration ; whereas in the 
latter, the vapour rising from the evaporating surface is continually 
removed ;—it is, in fact, like sitting under a punkah or without it, an 
illustration that requires no comment to an Indian reader! Of such 
influence is the motion of the air in the experiment, that, as will be 
seen presently, a cold much below the freezing point may be attained 
under a pressure of 44 inches, wit common air at 92° containing siz- 
tenths of tts vapour of saturation (dew-point = 75°) and without the 
aid of sulphuric acid, or any other artificial means of previously drying 
it! This unexpected result opens wide field for speculation as to the 
possibility of modifying the apparatus of Lesxiie for the artificial 
production of ice; and I hope, when leisure permits, to resume the 
thread of this collateral and highly interesting discovery. The nature 
of the problem teaches us @ priori, that if a temperature of 20° can be 
attained under a pressure of 4} inches, the cold at two inches ought 
to be many degrees below zero of Fahrenheit’s scale ! 

Ont of four experiments made with the air-pump, and eight with the 
Mint vacuum engine, it will be sufficient, after quoting the numerical 
results of the whole, and referring to the accompanying diagram 
(Pl. XXII. fig. 10.) for a comprehensive view of their general bearing, 
to select two or three of the ere A Ses es SA 


— — 
as 
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Tas. VII.- Depressions under diminished pressure. 


Temp-| Hyg. 


Temp. of wet-bulb, under a pressure of 
of air. tens. 


20. 22.5 15. 7.5 6.0 5.5 6.0 in, 








1. Expt. with air pump, air 








ried by Sul. Ac, 1.48, 84.0 | 348 oO} 
2. Ditto, corks fitted closer, 84.7 “18 eee ! oe = 
* —— aie! leit fitted,| 94.4 | .16 62.0'57.050.8| 32.0 
4 tto, care expt... .... | 67.8 8 35. 
5. Common —— in Mint vac. P ee * se sa Vii (ae 
ube; dew-point 79°.6,| 98.5 | .75 |'81.3°76.4'69.0 
6. Partiall — hair-hyg. : +f 4 eet i | aie 


in balloon av. 34, 972.1 12 (64.7 60.1/52.9) 31.0 | 24. 0 20 
: . * * .0 18.0 
7. Nearly dry air ; hyp. 1",.. | 91.0 | 00 36.2654 5 V,—— 


74. Partly dried ; ; hye. i222. | 91.0] .03?] ., 65. (57.9 25.7; 20,0 
‘8. Hygrom. —— av. 20.. | 93.2 | (05 8612 oS |e 
9. Dry sir; byg. 2 -- | 92.0 -Ol 59.563.2 56.3] 38.5 «+ | 26.4; 20.0 





The last experiment is evidently affected with some accidental 
error, since the depression is /ess at 22.5 inches than at 30. TI ima- 
gine the external air was admitted through an unobserved leakage of 
the tube, or a drop of water may have fallen in the tube, and thus 
moistened the air before it reached the wet-bulb. ~ 

I now detached the gasometer and balloon, and admitted the air of 
the room directly into the tube at stopcock & (fig. 8) keeping up a pro- 
longed current at intervals of every two inches of pressure from 30.0 
upwards to 5 inches, and then descending in the same manner : taking 
care to wet the thermometer from time to time as its water evaporat- 
— ed. In ascending the scale I regulated the pressures in the barome- 

ter-gage principally by manceuvring: the stopcock (A’) next to the 
-Wacuum pipe, the orifice at A remaining constant: whereas in de- 
scending, I allowed # to remain untouched while I brought the 
gage to the desired point by gradually opening the outer stop- 

cock k. 
(es eS The effect of this will be understood on viewing the apparatus: the 
current of air was considerably stronger in the last case than in the 
first, and in consequence the depressions are somewhat greater. To 
this it must be added, that in the ascending scale the depressions 
te will tend to lag below their full amount, while in descending they will 
errinan opposite sense ; all of which is well exhibited in dotted curves 
ae 10, 11 of diagram 10. The mean of the two series (marked 
bys a plain line on the diagram) may be assumed as a good foundation 
— 1¢ ant —— shave proposed. 


ions under diminished pressure. 
ae fd 11, on depressions 74°.8 = centesimal tension .58. 


Hair-bygrometer, 79 = ditto = sy OP, 
‘3 * he gp PAS Se ea Se. Owl Seeeee. ee 
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Descending series.| © = Calcu- 
wee ae ag Be Wet Wet- Temp. J 35 Mean | lated 
sure | of air. (bulb bulb. bulb, bulb, | ofair.| = | é depres- | depres- 
inches. e. sion ob] gsioM. * 
is 3 4 x | Sa | erved.| dx p 
“Taree « “ 
30 92.7 |80.4 52.0 rewetted) 80.5 93.0 | 11,.7]13,0] 120 12. 

28 79.7 80.8 79.2 12.6) 14.3) 13.1 12.9 
26 92.9 (78.0 60.0 rewetted 76.8 79.2 13.9] 15.5) 14.6 14.0 
24 77.8 74.7 75.2 15.01 18.0) 17.0 15.0 
22 92.7 75.4 (rewetted 72.4 73.8 16.4 20.4° 19.1 16.4 
20 73.0 70.2 19.8, 23,3] 21.5 15.0 
18 70.3 66.9 22.5; 26.6] 24.5 20.0 
16 67.7 64.2 24.2| 29.3| 26.8 | 22.5 
14 93.0 64.0 61.2 29. | 32.3] 30.6 35.7 
12 60.0 57.4 33. ' 36.15 34.5 20.9 
10 54.9 (rewetted 54.6 53.8 | 93.2 | 38.1' 39.7) 38.9 36.0 
8 45.3 47.3 93.2 | 44.7] 45.9) 45.3 45.0 
6 48.0 35.8 92.5 1 55.0] 53.7! 53.1 60.0 

5 31.0 30.8 91.6 | 62.0, 60.8] 61.4 72,0 — 
4.4 rewetted 23.7 89.8 66.11 64,1 $1.8 





At the first glance towards the final columns of this table, one might 
at first be led to exclaim, upon the wonderful accordance between theo- 
ry and fact! The ascending series, especially, agrees exactly with the 
calculation in several points, and does not diverge materially until the 
pressure falls to six inches, far beyond the reach of any likely contin- 
gency within our observance, 

‘But allthis seemingly agreeable coincidence is, in a measure, delusory. 
The effect is compounded of two different influences—1l, the rarefac- 
tion; and 2, the diminution of humidity which is consequent thereon. 
We know from our second section of experiments how to appreciate 
this latter disturbing cause, and so isolate the reduction of tempera- 
ture due to the diminished pressure alone; but the prior experiments 
give us an opportunity of estimating it in a more direct manner. 
Thus, taking experiment 7, we have the following data: the temper- 
ature being 91°. Fahrenheit. The fourth column containsthe hypo- 
thetical depressions on the supposition of the inverse-pressure ratio. 





; Barometrical Depression Increment Theoretical ————— Calculat- 
, pressure in ‘nea air. observed. depression. 4 — ea 00 sent 
inches. p—d a 3x7". 30 — 

o 4 3 A +5 
30.0 32.7 32. 5 | ut 
ar, 27.5 35.6 + 2.9 | 43.6 +- 10.9 — 
i ay 15.0 42.3 + 9.6 65.4 - 82:7 229. eNs 
—F 7.5 61.0 + 28.3 130.8 | + 98.1 .29 
—— 65.0 70.8 + 30.1 165.5 — + 132.8 By 
54 —2 72.1. 39.4 176.5 * 143.8 08 
ee : | 72, 8 40.1 179.8 : ⸗ 147.1 27 


= * “ea “The rate of increment observed, it will be remarked, here ovary 
F falls short of the calculated rate in the fifth column, but it bes ¥ 
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pressure will, by the experiment, be equal to d 4. 27 (4 324) 


instead of d + ( ad ~— d ) (or simply — I will not seek to en- 


quire the cause of this deviation from theory ; or whether it be pecu- 
liar to the form of apparatus | employed; or whether the effect will 
be constant under all circumstances :—I will merely suggest that the’ 
supply of heat from extraneous sources—the brass tube (only half inch 
diam.) radiation, &c. could not fail to reduce the cooling effect of the 
mere current of air; and here we have the measure of their united 
disturbing power, which it is satisfactory to find constant throughout. 

Let us now see whether the same constancy can be traced in the more 
elaborate experiment with common air (10-11.) The first thing neces- 
sary is to calculate the percentage of moisture for each step. Now, as 
under 30 inches the centesimal tension was found to be -58 by the 
dew-point, and as no source of fresh supply was at hand, the tension 
at any other pressure should be directly as the pressure, or inversely as 
the volume ; since it is evident that a double space, for instance, will 
require twice as much aqueous vapour to bring it to a given state of 
humidity ; the aqucous tension, therefore,will be °58 x ry for this 
series of experiments. Again, from our table of depressions, (from the 
diagram or from the formula) can be optained, with the reading at 
these variable states of humidity, the depression either in dry air or 
in air of the initial tension 58. I have, in fact, given both in the fel- 
lowing table, and have set in the three last columns the calculated de- 


pressions by the expression just found of ‘ 27 ( : * — a), 


Tan. VIIL.—Experiment 10-11, reduced to ‘Lonstant hygrometric atate. 


Centes. (Tabular , Obeerv-;Deduced! Deduced 
| ed de- | depres- depression [Calculated |Calculated Calculated 

or dry | depression | depression depresion 
air, D- Pfor varia- (for — for dry air. 








39.0 14.5 
40.1 17.0 
43.3 18.2 
46.0 20.1 
49.0 22.3 
49.8 25.6 
52.7 28.38 
55.5 33.2 
58.2 39.2 
63.3 49.4. )) 
69.8 63.0 
P 78.5 71.0 
83.5 78.0 
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With exception of the four lowermost entries, the three middle (or 
observed) columns of this table accord wonderfully well with the three 
last, which are calculated by the formula above given multiplied into 
T, (the tabular cent. dep.) ; which is variable in the first of them, 
(that of the experiments;) is equal to ‘32 for the case of humidity 
‘58; and is of course — O for the final case, of extreme dryness. 
Were we to suppose that the dryness of the air did not mount higher 
than -18 (second column) from some unperceived cause, the calculated 
depressions would suit equally well from beginning to end; and it 
must be remembered that any disturbing force will be much more 
felt in the low pressures. Moreover, it can hardly be expected that the 
depression should continue to follow the same law, after the evaporat- 
ing surface has congealed into ice. Had the ascending series of de- 
pressions only been used, instead of the mean, the accordance would 
have been greater towards the middle of the scale. 

It is hardly necessary to analyse any more of the present series, 
after ascertaining that the same co-efficient is equally applicable to 
dry and wet air. We may therefore proceed at once to the conclu- 
sion, that the depression of the wet-bulb thermometer, ceteris paribus, 
varies inversely as the barometric pressure, the actual variation being for 
every case twenty-seven hundredths of the calculated variation. 


§ 4.—Depressions under augmented barometric pressure. 


It would perhaps have been better to have preceded the last enun- 
ciation, by a description of the experiments included under this head, 
since they obviously form part of the same series, and must be go- 
verned by the same law. They need not detain us many minutes. 

The modification of apparatus now employed is depicted in fig. 9. 
Between the gasometer and the brass tube furnished with the two 
thermometers was introduced a condensed air blow-pipe; while at 
the other extremity near the discharge cock k', was adapted a syphon 
barometer capable of shewing an increase of pressure up to + 12 inches- 
By keeping up the action of the pump with the discharge cock more 

or less open, a current of condensed air could be maintained at any 
pressure until the readings of the wet-bulb became stationary; for, as 
before stated, it was upon the current only that reliance could be 
placed; and my endeavour was always to maintain the same rapidity 
in the passage of the air, although small variations in this —— 


ae do not, and ought not, to produce any sensible error. 


_ Not —— a, hygrometer in this series, J. 
Pression at inches) —— ee 
and here of course, under c * * 
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with the pressure. On the diagram this is very conspicuous in figs, 
13, 14; and as the air approaches dryness, the line formed will be seen 
amalgamating with the curvature of the former experiments. 

Tan. IX.—Depressions under increased preseure. 
Barom. First Experimenm® | Second Experiment., Third Experiment. 




















* Fourth experiment. 

sure. [op Dp H Ty D Hum T De . 

inches. [aie alone sdity,| air’ 
o 

30 93.5 23.5 .241 93.5 23.7 .24| 85.0 24.0 .15| 86.4 26.8 10 

36 21.5 .29/ 93.8 17.8 .29 14.0 .18 22.8 .12 

42 19.5 34) 94.3 15.5 .34] 85.2 11.4 .21) 20.7 44 


In the last experiment the air was maintained for a long time at 
each pressure, whence its results are perhaps entitled to greater con- 


fidence than the rest, The direct theoretical depressions, d x 2° 


P 
would be 26°.8, 22°.3, and 19°.1, which corrected by the co-efficient 


before found, would become 26°.8, 25°.6, and 24°.7; these again 
would have to be diminished for the altered humidity to 26.8, 24-5, 
and 22.8; still, however, differing materially from the experiment, 
which | attribute to the difficulty of keeping up a sufficient draft at 
the high pressures, in consequence of which the humidity is not fairly 
estimated. 
If we examine the first experiment we shall have, 
The direct geometrical depressions,.............- 23.5 19.6 16,8 


These modified by co-efficient, .27.... ...... .... 23.5 22.4 21.7 
Corrected to the incipient state of humidity will be, 23.5 20.0 18.1 


The observed depressions being in this case,...... 23.5 21.5 19.5 
nearly midway between the modified and the corrected numbers, and 
as much ahove the latter as they were below them in experiment 
4,—-s0 it will be not unreasonable to conclude that our formula would 
hold good for augmented depressions, if proper care were taken i in 
— them. | 

We have now examined every case of depression that can be ex- 
perienced in common air, and we may finally sum up this lengthy 
: investigation by uniting the members of the formula, that it may com- 
prehend both changes of humidity and changes of atmospheric pres- 
| sure thus — 

: ; — — a(S 2). 


ee 








ts of the ——— other than 30, which will 
—— d to the present paper applicable the 


r 1¢ latter member 0 of the equation may be converted into a table 
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circumstances that can occur. The rule for its use will be given in 
the proper place. 
§ 5.—Depression of wet-bulb in other gaseous media. 

It has been seen that the theory of the wet-bulb thermometer is 
entirely based on the relation of the specific he&ts, or capacities, of 
water, of vapour, and of air. It may be made therefore to furnish an 
unexceptionable and easy method of solving the much-contested ques- 
tion of the relative capacity of different gaseous fluids, by substituting 
any of the latter for common air in the experimental determination of 
the depression. 

By Gay Lussac’s formula we perceive that the depression varies 
precisely in the inverse ratio of the air’s capacity, e (see p. 405.) 
. Arsonn's formula is based on the same datum ; thus the specific heat of 
vapour at 50° being 1129 (= 967 -- 212 — 50) ; that of water being 
1; and that of aire — 0.267; “ one part of air in cooling through d 
degrees will raise fhe temperature of 0.267 part water through the 
same number, and will consequently be adequate to vaporize a quan- 


tity of water represented by are ‘ Now, as "267 d (—c d) is a 


constant quantity, any change in the value of e must affect d in an 





ite or inverse sense, that is c’ — od d’' being the depression ob- 
Oppos 7 8 P 


served in other medium than common air. : 
As most likely to exhibit any difference of specific heat, and without 
reference to any prior determination of the question, I selected two 
gases, Aydrogen and carbonic acid, as far at variance in essential points 
as could be wished, and proceeded with them exactly as had been 
done with ordinary air. On account of the mode of preparing the 
two gases by distillation through a water-trough, they entered the 
gasometer surcharged with moisture: and, as noticed below, even 
after being well dried by the acid in the chamber, they took up mois- 
ture from the discharge-pipe on their p e to the wet-bulb. I 
could only approximatively remedy this evil by immediately filling in 
common air, and finding how much moisture the latter also absorbed 
in its passage. The errGr was of course less, if at all, perceptible at 
the high temperatures, and in a fresh series of experiments it was 
obviated by the introduction of my tell-tale hair hygrometer.. 
Wishing to save the gas, it was made to pass into another gasome- 
ter instead of into the open air; on which account the current both of 
hydrogen and of carbonic acid passed more slowly —— 
— 
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the readings which were considered as coincident, but, as before, there 
was difficulty in keeping the dry thermometer stationary, 


Tan. X.— Depressions with Hydrogen gas. First Series.. 


Therm. Wet- Depress Hygro- ‘Tension pression io Ratio. 
inair. bulb. sion, meter. centesimal. dry alr. 
‘ o o a d—b 
1. Through steam pipe, 92.0 67.8 24.2 


— > 37.1 
2. Ditto, steam on, .. 160.0 83.2 76.8 — nearly dry. 81.5 oO 


$. Ditto, ditto, ...... 137.0 76.4 60.6 ditto, fi5.3 -93 
4. Ditto, cold, ...... 93.8 67.5 26.3 44? 17? 38.1 

The hydrogen of the gasometer in the first two experiments was 
sipposed to be dry, but it was found that it acquired moisture in pass- 
ing through the pipes, which had been moistened by the distillation 
of the hydrogen ; the amount of error was estimated by filling com- 
mon air in, and finding how much its depression differed from the full 
rate. The gas of 3, and 4 was passed out into a vessel containing 
the hair hygrometer ; but still no great confidence was placed in the 
series, and on two subsequent days fresh gas was prepared. 


Second Series. 


5. Protracted current of hydrogen gas,.. 85.4 60.0 25.4 
6. Common air treated exactly in the 
SAME MANNE, .. 6 ae es ee esas 90.6 59.0 31.6 = 29.1 at 85-4 
Ratio of 29°.1 to 25°.4 as 1.00 to .87 


‘This was still unsatisfactory, as there was no mode of testing the 
hygrometric state of the gas: I now therefore fitted the glass cham- 
ber enclosing the hair hygrometer, (as in fig. 1) and took the follow- 
ing readings after intervals of a day each. 

| Car. Maxim. Depress : 








nm | Ration. 
— * a fa Hydrogen. Atm. air. d-——D 
7. Hydrogen, current, 87.8 60.5 27.3 8 29.5 34.8 -84 
8. Ditto, fulldraft,.. 88.0 59.7 28.3 5 29.8 34.9 86 
9, Ditto, ditto, ...... 84.0 57.1 26.9 4 28.0 32.8 85 
10. Ditto, ditto,...... 88.5 58.5 30.0 4 41.2 35.2 88 
11. Common air. .... 987.0 54.8 32.2 4? 34.5 $4.4 
Ta. Ditt, <s2t wewses  GOsl $2.1 32:0 2 32.6 32.4 


* Still a fourth series wits thought necessary ; and in this all access 
of moisture to the tubes being prevented by passing the gas over 
sulphuric acid before it entered the gasometer, and leaying it for a 
week to dry thoroughly, the hair hygrometer marked extreme siccity : 
OR EES ) | * bel the de- 
on was also taken to cool the wet-bulb with ice below the 
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This fourth series,-on which every care was bestowed to ensure accu- 
racy, confirming as it does the ratio of the prior experiments, certainly 
tends to prove that hydrogen produces a less depression than common 
air in the proportion of 52 to 100 ; and consequently that the specific 
heat of this gas for equal volumes should be 1.22, that of atmospheric 


air being 1. 
Tan. X1.— Depressions with Carbonic Acid. 


Temp, Wet- Depres- Hair Tabular 
air. bulb. sion. hygr. . depression Ratio, 
— ef for ad air. ef 
1. Current through © o ° | D 
steam pipe, .. 81.7 66.2 25.5 (acquired moisture .20 ?) 36.3 ? 
2. Do. steam on, 161.0 85.0 76.0 Nearly dry ? 82.2 94 
Do.quicker draft,160.0 81.5 78.5 ditto, 81.5 : 
* ‘Common air, .. 86.8 60.8 26.0 34.3 


* The experiment with common‘air shews that the passages still i im- 
parted moisture to the amount of full -12, and therefore vitiated the 
result as with hydrogen. The trial was renewed with the precaution 


of employing the heir hygrometer. A d D dp ? 
5. Short glass tube, 83.6 55.0 28:6 5 Corrected 30.2 32.6 .92 
6. Ditto, ss +e © © 86.2 65.2 31 .0 3 for dry 32.0 34.0 94 

: 7. WL 663 S356 30.0 3 air or 31.0 32:6.) +954 


i; >? = — — — — — — — — — — — — 


8. Common air,.... 88.2 54.5 33.7 3 max. dep. 34.8 35.0 
Here again the depression in carbonic acid gas is proved to bs 
; 94 hundredths of that in common air, whence the specific heat of 
: ‘this gas should turn out 1.06, air being 1.00. A third series was taken: 


—* 


‘8. Well dried, .. 88.7 56.2 32.5 0 32.5 33:3 91° 
“9. Ditto, ...... 84.8 55.1 29.7 0.0 29.9 34.2 90. 
10. Ditto, ses ee — — 89.6 7 «2 32.4 1 $2.8 35.8 90. . 


In the last three experiments which were made with the precautions 
Ihave described, in the hydrogen experiments, (13-15) a little of the 


f 
= - latter gas was mixed (abth) with the carbonie acid; while in experi- 
: + ‘ments 6, 7, common air may have been present to the same: extent: ~~ 
i We may therefore assume the maximum depression in dry carbonic 
) ‘acid to be about 92 per cent. of that in atmoapberie air; and its spec. 
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though these unexpected results are supported * their ein. — 
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At any rate it must be conceded that the method itself possesses 
superior facility to the process of De La Roce and Beranp"™, also fol- 
lowed by Haycnrarrt, or to that more recently followed by my friends 
Messrs. F. Marcer and De ta Rive of Genevat. 

It may be as well to recite the conflicting values arrived at by 
these and other authors, including M. Dutona$, whose mode of in- 
vestigation by the velocity, of sonorous vibrations in the respective 
gases, was most ingenious in itself, and perhaps better entitled to 
respect than any other. 

Tas. XII.— Specific heat of gaseous bodies by volume, under constant pressure, 
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By De la Roche Hy Hayeraft Ry Marcet By DuLlong By wet-trulb 
: and Berard. and Dela Rive. ression. 
Atmospheric air, 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Oxygen. ...... O76 1,000 1,000 1,000 — 
Hydrogen, Pew GOS 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,220 
Nitrogen,....., 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 — 
Carbonic Acid, . 1,258 1,000 1,000 1,175 1,087 
Carburett. Hyd. 1,553 1,060 1,000 1,531 — 
Carbonic oxide, 1,034 — 1,000 1,000 — 
Nitrous gas, .. 1,850 — 1,000 1,160 — 


Notwithstanding the tendency of my own experiments, every one 
must feel a prejudice on a view of this table in fayor of the conclusions 
of the English and the Genevese philosophers ; namely, that all 
the gases have the same specific heat. 

In such case however it will be necessary to assign some other 
cause for the indubitable results above given, or our judgment must be 
suspended, until a careful repetition of similar experiments may deter- 
mine the conditions with other gases, and lead to some definite con- 
clusions for the whole of this most interesting question. 


6 &.—A few illustrations of the wet-bulb theory. 


‘My paper has expanded to*such a formidable length, that I am 
loath to burthen it with many “‘ last words :”’ yet I cannot refrain 
from pointing out an instance or two of practical application, and 
shewing that d and / are as important elements in the play of mete- 
orological phenomena as the dew-point itself, and require equally to 
‘be studied by naturalists. 
+1. The Baron Hues: remarked, that ice was formed in Cashmir 
‘with the thermometer at 44°|j at an elevation of 15,000 feet: whence 
he concluded that the freezing point rose as the boiling point fell. 
‘This startling paradox is now readily explained ;: the air of the plaing.is 
‘dry enough at all times in those latitudes :—it becomes relatively drier 
‘in expanding on the mountains, while the depression simultaneously 
—— Annales de Chimie, lxxxy. 126. 


af sy. ° 


+ Aonales de Chimie, xxvi. 298. ‘ 
{ Ditto 1829, xxxv. 5. § Ditto, xti, 113. rhea 
— alae i gta tine | — 
See J. A. S. vol. v. p. 186. 
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- ° a 2! A Ff 
. increases. When?t — 44°, D = 15.5 which + 4 ( — es dD for 


15,000 feet, — 18.5, so that if the air were already charged with a 
third of its saturating quantity of vapour, the depression of 13 degrees 
would still cool a surface of water below the freezing point. 

Gay Lussac points out asimilar fact noted on Saussure’s ascent of 
Mont Blanc. “* En faisant tourner sur le Col du géant un thermomé- 
tre dont la boule était enveloppée d’ une éponge, il a obtenu un refroi- 
dissement de 9°.3 © (16°.7 Farh.) au dessous de la température de 
Yair qui était de 10°.1 (50°. 2 F.) ainsi I’ evaporation peut concourir 
avec le rayonnement pour déterminer la congélation de l'eau a la 
surface de la terre, dans un air dont la température serait de plusieurs 
degrés au-dessus de zéro*.”" 

2. The formation of hail is readily explained on the same princi- 
ple. The drops of water passing through a stratum of very attenuated 
. dry air, perhaps eten warmer than the saturated cloud they have 
: , quitted, are cooled to congelation—nay, most likely much below 

it, since they are not remelted in their onward progress to the earth, 
but are apparently enlarged by deposition of fresh moisture. Hail is 
seldom observed to fall in damp weather. 
us also, frozen clouds (cirri) may be found at elev ations in the 
air much lower than would belong by theory to a temperature of 32°, 
and their dissipation while still ina frozen state, is also accounted for. 
8. The increase of rain drops as they approach the earth has been 
satisfactorily proved to originate in the deposit of atmospheric mois- 
ture on their surface, cooled below the dew-point temperature. — 
4. Why is not the air at sea always surcharged with moisture? 
The actual tension of vapour in the air does not depend on? but’: 
‘now the bulk of the ocean maintains an uniform temperature, in 
Me general a few degrees below that of the airin the day time: /” there- 
fore being then always less than /, saturation caanot take place, 
however much water may be present. But there is another. reason ; : 
salt-water has a lower tension than pure water; that’ ‘is, — 
— tot, its tension would not be of It boils at 2135, (?) in lie li eu of 
* which reduces its tension about one part in 1 40—and the same 
opor tion will hold good, on Dauron’s hypothesis, . for lower tempe! * 
ne In clear — the air on 1 Se board _ must eee be fully’ itn 
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pe 4 ey # ia wa * what would be the boiling point of a 
Vette nee * * = = solution at 212 eannot support 

L Of f? (= -); deposition therefore takes place with conge- 
quent disengagement of latent heat, until the tension of the salt at 
¢ + « finds itself in equilibrio, or — 30 inches*. 

6. PERKINS has observed, that when water is thrown upon a heated 
metal not visibly red, it flashes into steam suddenly : but when placed 
upon iron, silver or gold at a much higher heat, it takes a considerable 
time to evaporate. Here would seem to be au indication that at or 
about 1200 Farh. the evaporation point gradually rises to exactly 
212°, and that beyond this it becomes negative, or, the depression 
becomes so great that it falls below the boiling point. 

This is surely a more rational explanation than Prrxins’s, who 
supposed the liquid to be prevented from evaporating from the enor- 
mous pressure on its surface :—how could such a false equilibrium hold 
with free space around for the vapour to expand into? 

Many other illustrations might be brought forward, but I forbear 
from exhausting the patience of my readers, and will here conclude 
with the tables for the depression of the wet-bulb at temperatures from 
30° to 1800 under the constant pressure of 30 inches. Tor other states 
of the. barometer the small table below will be found sufficient, until 
my friends in Nepal, Dehra Dun, or the Nilgiris may furnish better 
data for its correction. . | 
TasLe oy nns, fo convert the following Tabular Depressions at 30 

inches (1-000) info the depressions at any other pressure af the atmosphere. 


Rarome- Density of Multipli- ; Barome- Density of Mualtipli- Barome- Density of Multip)i- 
ter the air. er ter th er 


® air, 


ter tthe Gir. er 

inches. e. 1 ofe—1} inches. e. I-27 e—1| inches. e. 27 ET 
29°5 O16 1004 24°5 1°224 1-060 19°5 538 1-445 
29-0 1034 15009 24°0 1250 1°067 190) 66579 SG 
28°5 17053 1014 23°5 1277 1:°075 18-5 1621 1-168 
28°0 L071 3 1°019 23-0 1°304 8 1°082 130 1666 oO 
2775 1091 1025 22°5 1353 1090 17°5 1:720 0 6©1°194 
27-0 111 1°030 | 22°0 1°36 1:098 | 17°70 1°765 1-206. 
265 1132 £1-°036 21H 1395 ~~ 1-107 165 sis 1221 
260 1°154 16042 21-0 1428 1416 16-0 875  2:256 . 
2n-5 1176 16048 20-5 463 1°125 155  1°935 =: 1°252 | 
25-0 1200 «1°054 | 20-0 «1500 «1135 | 15°0 2000 1°270 
iA sy, 


: pact > Ag t r wa ® ’ 7.2 b ; 
Norr.—When the depression in attenuated air has been observed, divide it by 
the multipliers nave diven: before entering the table following to find the aqueous 


tension, — 
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= reaches 212° at 28000. 
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VI.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Wednesday Evening, 3rd August, 1836. 
The Honorable Sir Enwanp Ryan, President, in the chair. . 


Mr. W. Sprens, proposed at the last meeting, was ballotted for, and 
duly elected a Member of the Society. 


Mr. Conductor Dawe, of the Delhi Canal Establishment, proposed at 


the last meeting, was, upon the favorable report of the Committee of 
; Papers, elected an associate member. ; 


Mexnana Meng, uncle of the present King of Ava, acknowledged his 


election as an honorary member in a Bengali letter, of which the follow- 
ing is a literal translation :-— 


Meuxnana Rasa to the learned Members ef thé Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
commands. 

Iam informed of the contents of the letter from this learned body, and of 
the honor they have done to me. But so difficult is the attainment of knovw- 
ledge, that Tecan by no means hold myself worthy of such a distinction. ‘The 
progress of knowledge may be likened to the ascent of a lofty mountain,—he 
that attains the summit will gain the first climpse of the rising sun, then he in 
the centre, while yet itis hidden from the crowd at the base. The sun is to 
them a thing entirely imperceptible. Afterwards; when the solar orb declines, it 
still remains visible and palpable to him who hag surmounted the hill, while the 
others have a partial and’ fading remembrance of its glory. Thus are there 
gradations in the acquirement and appreciation of learning, and there is no limit 
to its increase, nor can any thing compare with its excellence. 

- The enjoyments of worldly life are finite, and afford little variety—riches bring 
satiety ; but there is no satiety in knowledge. Every day brings novel food to 
the mind, and only whets the appetite for more. Ido not then think myself 
learned, but it is a law of nature that the bulk of each species should remain on 
an equality, whether man, beast, reptile, tree, or land itself—and hold social 
commune with its fellows. 

y name has been inserted in the list of the learned men—I am elad to hear 
it, for the mind that cannot traverse alone the field of knowledge ; in company 
of judicious guides, may derive instruction and advantage at every step. I shall 
koow what I have not known—hear what I have not heard. All my doubts may 
be explained, my conjectures certified :—therefore am I filled with joy, for Ll 
would have my ignorance enlightened, ; 

Should the Society wish to know any thing relative ta the Burmese literature ~ 
of my country, I will do my utmost to supply every information, 

As the learned members ore acquainted with various languages, | have caused 
this letter to be written in the PAli language* and in the Beng&li character. 


The Secretary read the following reply from Government to the appli- 
cation made, in conformity with the resolution of the last meeting, on the 
subject of the publication of the Cochin Chinese Dictionary. 4 


o JAmes Parnsur, Esa. | 
“4 : Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 






Pe ee, 


ipt of your letter, dated the Tith in- 
Sakae Right Honorable the Governor General of | 


| ared tion an expense of 5,500 rupees to be 
Gorhin Chinese Dictionary by Lithography iit the Manner — 
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proposed by the author; but his Lordship would prefer much, that in order to 
make the work accessible to seafaring persons and tradera as well as to the 
learned, the explanation should be given ip English as well as in Latin, and 
that a Vocabulary rendering the common English words into Cochin Chinese 
should be added to the volume. 

2. His Lordship would hope that by compressing the writing in the page 
which is rather wide in the specimens transmitted, these additions could he 
brought nearly within the same compass 50 as to occasion very little additional 
expense, 


3. The specimen which accompanied your letter is herewith returned, © 
r. ; I am, &c. 
H. T, PRINSEP, 
Council Chamber, the 20th July, 1836, Secy. to Govf,_ 


. 
J 


In consequence of the above suggestions, the Secretary had, in consul- 
. tation with the author, returned the following reply :— 


To H. T. Partnser, Esa. | 
J Secretary to the Government af India, Geni. Dept. 

San, 

_. Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of tae letter, dated the 20th 
July last, communicating the acquiescence of the Right Honorable the Go- 
-vernor General of India in Council to the proposition submitted by myself, on 
the part of the Asiatic Society, and of the most Rey. the Bishop of Isauropolis, 
for the publication of a Cochin Chinese Dictionary in lithography at an 
expense not exceeding 5,500 rupees. 

LThave accordingly placed myself in communication with the author, with a 
view to arrange the preliminaries without loss of time, as well as to provide for 
the modifications recommended by bis Lordship in Council. 

- The Bishop is of opinion that the addition of a column of English meanings 

- to the Dictionary in its present form would involve a very serious increase of 

* ‘Ysbour in passing it through the press; it would also augment the bulk of the 
work very considerably ; while a very large portion of the words and explana- 

tions connected with literary and abstract terms would be of no utility whatever 

to the commercial class or to seafaring persons. ' | 
The object contemplated by his Lordship io Council may, he thinks, be sup- 
plied with more facility by the addition of a Supplementary Vocabulary con- 

taining all the most common words, which might also be published in a 

detached form for the use of mariners and traders. 

‘This Vocabulary the author undertakes to draw up in the English, French, and 

* Anamitan tongues, during the progress of the publication ; and precaution has 

—7 to include this additional matter in the estimates which have been 

or. ges. 4 

\ “His Lordship’s remarks on the appearance of the lithographed specimen, and 

‘the obvious advantage, if possible, of seouring to a standard work of this nature 

_ the advantages and neatness of typography, induced me to communicate sgain 

with the Proprietors of the Serampore Press, before any final arrangements 

should be made. — —x 

‘The Bishop on bis own part handsomely consented to relinquish 500 rupees 

out of the 4,000 rupees of personal remuneration for which he had at first 

stipulated. I was thus enabled to offer a clear sum of 2,000 rupees to Rev. Dr, 

[aARnsHMAN for the execution of 500 copies of a quarta volume, containing nearly 

00 pages, with the native words in the Cochin-Chinese character. This offer, 

although much below the usual Calcutta printing rates for ordinary works, has 

yeen in din wade liberal manner accepted by the Rey. Dr. and Mr. J. Mansuman, 

I now therefore only wait for the final sanction of Government to place the 

SS. &c. in their hands. — TEE a er ee ee A 
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_ To this letter the following reply had just been received :-— 
To James Painser, Esa. 
eis Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 


f am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor General of India io 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 1st instant, and in 
reply to state that his Lordship entirely approves the arrangement made by 
you on the part of the Asiatic Society for the publication at the Seram 
Press of the Anamitan Dictionary prepared by the Most Reverend the Bishop 
of Isauropolis, at the charge already sanctioned, of 5,500 rupees. 

2.. The modifications made in the original proposition seem to his Lordship 
in Council calctlated very much to improve the work, and entirely meet the 
wishes expressed in my letter dated 20th ultimo. 

3. The Governor General in Council has much satisfaction in acknowledging 
the disinterested and public-spirited offer made by the Right Reverend author, 
to forego a portion of the remuneration allotted to him in order to obtain the 
advantage of having the work published in type; and the terms accepted by 
Dr. Marsuman of Serampo:e appear to his Lordship in Council to be not 
less liberal; for the rate at which they have agreed to print the work in the 
original character is such as can afford them little or no profit. _ 

4. Iltis the wish of the Governor General in Council that additional copies 
should be printed of the Vocabulary proposed to be added ; and if this should 
‘occasion an increase of expense, bis Lordship in Council will have no objection 
to defray the amount tkat may be charged on this account, takiog for Govern- 
ment an additional 100 copies of this part of the work. 


I am, Sir, &c. | 
Council Chamber, the 3rd Aug. 1836. H. T. PRINSEP, 


Sec. to Govt. 


The liberality of the proprietors of the Serampore Press in undertak~ 
ing to print the work without any hope of profit, or even at the risk of 
ome sacrifice, was fully appreciated by the Society, and the best thanks 

of the meeting were conveyed to Dr. Mansaman, who was present. — 
| A bill from the Orphan Press for printing the Ist part of the twentieth 
volume of Researches, 248 pages, amounting to C.’s Rs. 1806 6 4,"was pre- 
sented and passed. | 
Oriental Publications. ie 
_. The Secretary reported the completion of the Naishadha-Cheritra (1st 
nes rt, 900 pages) one of the Sanscrit works transferred from the Committee 
— —— Instruction ; of which copies were ready for distribution. By the 
. terms of agreement with the Editor, Prema Cuannra Panpita, of the 
* Caleutta Sanscrit College, who had supplied the tika or commentary, . oo 
“copies were to be given to him in lieu of pecuniary remuneration, which 
oc] ar aie t= ; ; a 
was approved. 
ante fou Tt?) 7 90 Ahi . Library. ; J 

a | Bg a er PE Pet, pee Be 
— following books were presented | 
; — , Astronomi ion de at the Madras Observatory dur- 
— —— — — gsr apr acento’ Ox the Madras Government, through 
Casement  iimreter, No. 69,70, 71, and 72—preeented by 1Ke_ Baron 
Codici Persiani della Biblioteca della Regia a Université di 
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Historical Oriental Translations and Researches, 2 vols, quarto, by the Rev. 
W. Tavuon, Madras—presented by the author. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No, 4—by 
the Society. 

_ A descriptive and illustrated catalogue of the Physiological Series of Compara- 
tive Anatomy, contained in the Museum of the Royal Coilege of Surgeons in 
London, Vol. IIL. Part I.—by the President of the College, 

‘The Sixth Annual Report of the Society of Natural History of the Mauritius— 
by M. Julien Des Jardins, See. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No 12, for April and July, 1836 — 
by the Madras Literary Society. 

The Indian Journal of Medical Science, No. 8, and Review of Works on Sci- 
ence—by F. Corbyn, Esq. the Editor, 

_ Meteorological Register for June 1836—4y the Surveyor General. 

The following books were received from the booksellers -— 


‘Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—Botany, 1 vol. 
— — , Foreign Statesmen, vol. 2nd. 
, Museum. 
Read a letter from J, Bewn, Esq. Secretary Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society, forwarding for the acceptance of the Society two blankets 
* and two woollen cloths on behalf of Lieutenant H. Veron. 


‘The blankets are made from the Sim4/ tree ; the woollen cloths are of Bho- 
tian manufacture, | 


a tia Literary Communications. , 

‘The Government of Madras referred for the consideration of the 

Society, through the Supreme Government, a proposition submitted by 
Cavetty Venxara Lacsnaia, Pandit, tore-establish the system of Histo- 

rical Research so successfully pursued by the late Col. Coni~ Mackenzie 

7 in the Peninsula, by collecting inscriptions, manuscripts, grants, &c. as 
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cabinet in the year 1835, the only real n 
Livs, one of Diomepes (found in 1834) 
Iratinisvus. Three Euthydemus’, and one Antiochus have been gained; the 
ratio of the more common Bactrian and Indo-Sceythic names is much the same as 
in former years. We shall hasten to publish such portions of M. Masson's 
most industrious labours as have not hitherto appeared in our pages. 


Mr. Avoauy brought to the Society's attention a singular narrative, in 
translation, of the interview between Anrsaoces, king of Armenia, and the 
Persian Monarch Sapor (AvAKNAP.) 


[We hope to find room for this curious morceau ere long.) 

The Secretary read extract of a letter from the Counsellor Joseru Von 
Hammer, of Vienna, (now Baron Punasrau.,) forwarding a continuation 
of his translation of the Mohit, an Arabic nautical work by Sxot Carupan, 
of which the first chapter was printed in the third volume of the Journal. 


The present chapter contains a catalogue of the islands along the shores of 
the Red Sea, aod directions for thirty different voyages from Loheia, Aden, &e. 
to the various ports of India, Persia, and the Straits of Malacca. It is a fact 
difficult to be accounted for, that the learned author offered to translate the whole 
of this very scarce and curious work for the Oriental Translation Committee, 
who have given to the world so many of less consideration; but he was not 
honored with a reply. ° 


Extracts were also read from other European Correspondence. Pro. 
fessor Wiuxison reports his having forwarded the Society’s memorial 
regarding Oriental publications to the Royal Asiatic Society, which, in 
concurrence with the Oriental Translation Committee, had warmly 
espoused the object of its prayer. The Foreign Societies had also sup- 
ported: it, as far as the voice of protestation and argument by a body of 
the most distinguished oriental scholars can lend its influence. 


Paris has set a further example which it would be unjust to the cause to omit 
mentioning. * * a : ta th 
Colonel Taoxenu, having presented to the Société Asiatique a German transla- 
tion of the first six books of the Rdj Tarangini, (one of the Sanserit works” 
suspended by the Government order, and lately completed by the Society here, ) 
was invited to undertake a French version of the same for publication with the 
Sanscrit text at the Society's expence, estimated at not less than 6,000 france. 
It may be hoped that the edition completed in India, of which specimens must 
soon after have reached Paris, will spare a portion of this money for the nay 
| jects embraced by this active association. __ zp 
ow. eee seduces the contemplated institution of a new professorship 
of the Oriental languages in the University of Gheot, which well desire to ac- 
cumulate manuscripts and printed works from this country. The late wpe > 
of coins and. inscriptions in India had excited the most intense interest on the 
Continent, but General Ventura’s collection had not yet — —— Pay 
account of the detention of General ALvarp by iliness in the Sou Ma _ France. 
- With regard to the coins of the Kadphises group, M. Jacausr —5* psy 
Ho noxR’s collection would read the name MokadpAtses, iil anbioki ta 
» be Mahdtricha of the Sanscrit. We await his papers om this subj 
i tique 
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‘green prase, much prized by the Chinese, and enlled by them Fu it is 
found about 80 miles N. W. of Mogaung. Wrist rings are cut from it. 


With the specimens was a substance called by the Burmese earth wax, which 
they say exudes from some high precipitous rocks above Ava, They add, that 
monkeys are particularly fond of this substance, and that those animals swarm 
about the rocks which yield it. The wax has all the appearance of common 
unbleached wax. 
There was also a specimen of the tea prepared by the Singphos of Payen- 
awen; and a poisonous plant used by the Mishmis,,supposed by Dr. Waxnticn 
to be identical with the Bik of the Gurkhas, (Aconitum ;) another herb myen- 
‘thé, used by the Mishmis for the same purpose, had more the appearance of an 
Acavthaceous plant. 


The fossil bones from Perim in the Cambay Gulph, presented by the 

Baron Hvcet, had arrived. Among them is a large and indisputable frag- 

ment of « buffalo’s horn, which the Baron refers with probability to the 

Nerbudda fossil bos ; two smaller horns imbedded in matrix, (a calcare-. 

ous and ferruginous conglomerate.) Also shells from a similar conglo- 

| -merate in Gogo, and specimens of the cornelian, natural and burned, 

— from the Rufanpur quarries. 

. A geologicul series from Pulos Floer, Trotto, Ledah, Tingy, Pigeon 

Island, Birdnest Island, and Dehli point, in the Straits of Malacca, was 

_ presented by Dr. Buann, of H. AM. 5. Wolf, with a note of their locality, 

and some remarks on the genus of shells denominated Pterocycios by 

| Bensow (Spiraculum by Pexnson), found in abundance on the islet of 
2 —— opposite Queda Peak. 

(Dr. Brann’s notes shall have early insertion.) 

Specimens of a calcareous and silicious Scoria, forming the substance of 
asmall hill at Bidigdnta near Courtney, about 11 miles west of Bellary, 
was presented by Lieut. Newnonp. 4 

” [The accompanying note will be inserted.) : 
Mr. C. W. Sutxu having purchased a collection of specimens of Natu- 
ral History from the Eastern Isles, presented the Mammalia, the dupli- 
cates of the Birds and the Reptiles, to the Museum, on condition of the 
i remaining birds being mounted for him. The Mammalia and Rey tiles 
* ——— of the following specimens :—The grey Roussette, ¢C Pteropu: 1 
"seus ) two specimens; one of a species of Noctilionina, and - — 
monina, probably new genera ; one of a species of Marten, a 
© dn specific characters very exactly with the Pine Marten, ( ‘Martes Put. 
* garis J two young specimens of a species of ictus; one of the Barang 
. - Otter, 7 Lutra Lutreola?) one of the slen er Delundung, 
S— Gracilis ; ) one of the Sumatra Cat, (Felis 
= - (Sciurus Madagascariensis 
} soultii : sd. two of the two-banded | 
speci s of ‘the, Java Musk. Deer, 
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.. ‘The specimens of birds presented at the last meeting were exhibited, 
having. been mounted in the Museum. we 


* Physical Communications. ) 
; A memoir on the Fossil Rhinoceros of the sub-Himdélayas, was for. 
warded by Lieuts. Baxer and Dunanp, of the Engineers, 


(This, with the lithographs and engravings kindly prepered by the authors 
themselves for the Journal, will be published in the ensuing number.) 


Mr. Honason, of Nepél, continued his contributions of new species in 
two papers: 1, on the thick-billed finches; 2, on two genera of Colum. 
bide. ‘T'wenty-two ornithological plates were also added to the magnificent 
series of illustrations now under dispatch home. 7 


» A note op nest of the Bengal Vulture was submitted by Lieutenant 
Hurron. 


A Register of Rain at Delhi, by the Rey. R. Everesr. 

A living specimen of the new genus of venomous snakes denominated 
“Hamadryas by Dr. Cantor, was exhibited to the Society ; it measured 
nearly 10 feet in length, and was caught in the Sundarbans. 


— —— — — — — — — — — — —————— ———— —— —— 


VII.—Miscellanea. 


Madras Journal of Literature and Science.—ITt has not been hitherto our 

_ ‘custom to enter into criticism of the contents of contemporary journals, but we 
cannot refrain from noticing the number issued by our sister society of Madras 
in July, which has just reached us and has excited—not our envy, but—our 
astonishment and our —— say that it rivals or eclipses our own humble 
production in whatis called ‘‘ the getting up,’’ would be, perhaps, considered 
little of acompliment, The fresh zeal and exertions of a new editor, (Dr. Coxe,) 
are not less conspicuous io the judicious selections he bas made from other 
works, and the valuable notes with which he has embellished them, than in the 
host of able contributors he has summoned to his aid ;—some of whom, alas! 
we have hitherto boasted as our own", but whose transfer of allegiance is bat 
natural, when so legitimate a rival arises to claim it. The present number 
(four-monthly ?) contains 240 pages, price only 3 rupees. Of its most rich 
‘contents we should be tempted to glean with unsparing hand, could we afford 
space. Dr. Benza has another excellent geological paper on the country 
between Madras and the Nilgfris. Mr. Core has done a service to geology, by 
‘an accurate definition and description of the Jaterite formation.— Mr. Tar- 
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We have discovered many of the islands and capes mentioned by Si‘p1’ in 
the large manuscript chart sent roundfor the use of the steamer Forbes in 
its passage up the Red Sea: but by far thegreater number of islets remain 
unnamed ; and to them, with a little local inquiry, Si’pr"s list might 
doubtless be easily applied. The book is also of great service in pointitig 
out the maritime channels of Arab commerce, at the period perhaps of its 
highest prosperity, before the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English had 
diverted the majority of the Europe supply to the newly discovered route 
by the Cape of Good Hope. 

_ The Baron” is in hopes that the presence of sea-fariog Arabs will also 
— us to assist him in understanding the prior and more difficult chap- 
ters of the work, wherein is discussed the manner of ‘* making the pole,” 


(el=,) or taking the altitude of the polar star. Here, however, we have 
little chance of success. The present navigators have adopted the im- 
proved methods of Europe: —they take their latitude by the sun, and 
with the modern sextant ; and the richer merchants even provide their 
vessels with chronometers:—not that the Arabs yet possess translated 
tables or ephemerides by which to work the course themselves ; but they 
almost universally employ an English sailing master, to whose —— 
intelligence they implicitly confide. 
Nothing then have we been able to learn-of the instrument used by the 
early navigators in taking their latitude from the circumpvular stare; or 
‘of the measure of an are called issaba (e+!) inch, and its subdivision 
into eight sdmes (al, i) We find however on inquiry that the latter term 
‘is still applied to — measurement, and is well known to 
nautical people of the present day as the fifth part of a geographical 
degree, (twelve nautical miles.) Though this measure does not at all 
‘accord with the sailing distances quoted by Sr'p1’ Carupan, from well 
known places, it will be seen presently to correspond exactly with the value 
of the celestial inch or issabd as deduced from the internal evidence of the 
work itself. 


* The Baron Hamer in his private letter to us writes thus: “ Concerning 
the measure of ¢ 15)! * first section of the I1Ird. chapter explains aa 
* follows : - * The <dm, ! Js is either the practical one, usir’s or the rheto- 
vical, use tbe! T 3 The practical is one of the eight parts in which day 
vend night are divided : the rhetorical is the eighth partof an inch, eel, in 


* It seems we erred in giving that designation to Counsellor Von HAMMER “in 

; but our announcement proved prophetic; the Emperor having conferred the 
title as bim in December 1635, upon his succeeding to the little state of Hoinfeld, 
_ bequeathed to him and his male descendants by the late Countess PURGSTALL 
Cranstoun). The present paper is a proof that this accession of honors. will pot 
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the ascension, els)! and descension »\h=] of the stars. For exam- 


ple, if you go north and make the star LFS>. eight zim; it is elt 
vated one inch: and if you go south, it is by eight zim, one Reh depress. 


ed b=, This is the whole section on the measure of the al; (plural, 


e!5;!) an explanation which, however, helps me not a bit to understand 
the true measure of a =ém, in the reckoning of the 
quently employed in the subsequent chapters. 
obtain anv explanation from our astronomers.” 

We will now venture to offer the explanation which has occurred to our. 
selves from perusal of the present translated chapter of voyages, and the 
above extract conjointly. 

1. The zdm, in practical or vulgar parlance, is said to be the eighth 
part of the day and night. This, doubtless, applies to the nautical division 
of the twenty-four hours into 8 watches, generally prevailing among ori- 
ental nations, and exactly corresponding with the 8 pahars of the Hindus". 

2. Again, the zdm is seen above to be the eight) part of the ordinary 
inch or jissabdi ; asthe jo, or yava of the Hindus, is the eighth of their 
angi! : and the fine of Europeans is the eighth of their inch ; it is, in fact. 
the vulgar subdivision by two and two, both of the unit of measure and 
of time. Perhaps, indeed, <ém may be a mere corruption of jo. 

It would seem, that to suit ordinary capacities, both the issahéd and the 
zdm had been transferred to the are of the rude quadrant or astrolahe 

used by the Arab seamen, in lieu of the more scientific division into de- 
grees and minutes. Or it is yery possible that in still ruder times the al- 
titude of the polar star above the horizon was actually measured by fin- 
gers’ breadths, the hand being held out at the natural arms’ length in 
front of the face: for the measure of the arcthus subtended would nearly 

_agree with the value of the issabé derived from other considerations, _ J 

The actual value of the issabé in degrees and minutes may be readily 
found from the latitudes, or polar altitudes, of known places extracted 

from Sr’pi’s work. ‘Thus the elevation of the pole Cape Guardafui is 
always quoted at 44 inch; while at Jedda it is called 10 inches ; differ- 
"ence, 5ZL inches, “The difference of latitude by our mode of reckoning. is 
91° 28'—12°, 00’ = 9" 28°; which gives nearly 1°37’ for the issaba or 
-Gnch. | Now, as before stated, we were informed by an Arab Muallim that 
the sm was 12 of our minutes, or 5 zdms = 1 degree. Therefore, 8 zdms 
or L issabd should be equal to 96’; or 1" 36’,—so close an accordance 
-with the foregoing result, as to leave no doubt of the value of the ivsaba 
and sim being 96° and 12’ respectively on the celestial arc. . 
» — It still remains to explain the divisions of the lower are of their rude 
* instrument, and the kids, or point —— the upper and 
_ lower index coincide, as also the point whence the divisions commence on 


both uadrants, or what may be called their index error. | 
* — * division of the pak ar into cight gharis, is Tike the ** eight bells’’ —* 
2° | oa he ee tye ENE ey 7 Reuse. ie © O32 aaee / 
which our nautical watch is: counted off. 
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~In the description of the islands of the Arabic coast, it will be seen that 
as the readings of the upper limb increase, those of the lower quadrant 
decrease, tgeir sum being constantly 14} issabd. 
Thus, at Saibdn, (Loheia,) the upper reading is 6}, lower 74, sum Lat. 
at Jedda, ditto ee 41 ,, 14}. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Aids occurs at 74 inch, or 7 issabd 
1 sam, the half of 144. 
Again, for the zero point we have the following data :— 


true lat. issabd sero point 
By the Jedda latitude, .. ........21° 28°— 10 X 1° 36’ (= 16° 00’) = 5° 28” 
By the Guardafni, latitude ,........ 12 oO —4§& 1 36 (= 6 36) =5 24 
By Darwesh, or Dorish, .......... 16 30—8 XX 1 36 (— 12 48) =5 42 
By Loheia or Snibfén, . .......... 15 41— 63 x 1 36 (= 10 48) = 4 53 
By Wasaliat, (Fossailiat,).. .. ....17 42 — 74 = 31 36 (= 12 24) = 5 18 
IBOOK. tecgackessupetiey 19 31 — 8&8 X 1 36 (= 13 32)=—=5 59 
By Haseck sinnve, (Harik-simadr), 19 60 — 63 <1 36. (= 13 66) =6& 4&4 


The average index error or zero point is thus “found to be 5° 31’, 
or in round terms 54 degrees, to be added to altitudes taken by the issabd 
scale. The only conjecture we can offer as to the origin of such an arbi- 
trary arrangement is, that the zero has been fixed at the lowest elevation 
at which it is safe to trust to the measurement by the polar star: so that 
mariners, on finding polaris fall below 0 inches, would then know they 
should take their latitude by Fur/adain, or 8 and y urs minoris. 

~The zero point of the under quadrant may be easily deduced from the 
foregoing to be at 28° 18’ below the horizontal line. This we may suppose 
was the highest elevation of the polar star observable by navigators in the 
f Red Sea or in the Persian gulph. Indeed the latitude of Suez and of the 
mouths of the Euphrates, the most northerly ports visited by their ships, 
| being 30°, the difference between this and 28° 18’ is very nearly equal to. 
. the north polar distance of polaris (1° 42’): and in the period from January 
to July it would be only the inferior meridional passage that could be 
observed. It is generally supposed that the early astronomers regarded 
the polar star ag stationary, and did not trouble themselves to attain even 
the accuracy we are giving them credit for; but an expression, which occurs 
ina following page, shows that this was not the case ; since it directs, that 
‘if it be not time to take the polar star, then another star is to be substi- 
tuted. = 2 
‘As a proof, however, that no great accuracy was attainable ,it, may be re- 
marked that the two stars called by the Arabs Farkadain (8 and y Urs 
is) are accounted to have the same altitude; whereas in reality thet 
a difference of no less than three degrees in their declination ; but it i is 
e that the altitude was taken constantly by either the upper or the 
lower star, although we have no data here to decide this point. es — 
— Pele The following table will be found very useful for the conversion n of isse 
ss iinte and minutes. In it the quadrantal difference of ‘the * 
* 
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Degrees. Minutes. | By upper quadrant. |8y lower quadrant.| By uppér quadrant, 


i Issabai, Zam. Issabh. Zam. Issaba. Zam. 
o Oo 3 34 
4 4 0 

2 30 6 0 
4 nH i 0 
5 30 Oo 0 1+ 2 6 7 
7 6 J 0 13 2 7 7 
& 4> 2 0 i? 2 58 7 
10 18 3 i) i} 2 9 7 
14 54 + 0 10 2 10 7 
13 30 5 0 9 7 il 7 
6 6 6 0 8 2 12 7 

16 54 7 1 (kijas) 7 1 

18 18 H 0 6 2 

19 54 9 0 5 2 

2! 30 10 0 4 2 

23 6 11 0 3 2 

4 42 12 0 2 2 

26 18 13 oO 1 2 

28 18 14 2 9 0 


With regard to the value of the zim in terrestrial measurement, 12’ or 
12 nautical miles™ would perhaps be applicable to many of the instances 
in Si’pr'"s work ; for example, where he directs that in running down the 
Malabar coast the navigators should keep five =éms distant from the shore, 
or 72 miles, which is the common practice. But to suit other cases, the um 
must be assumed at halfa degree or upwards ; and this is probably attributa- 
ble to the. very erroneous notions of the longitudinal distances of places pre- 
valent before good charts were formed. With the aid of a map, however, 
and the bearings given by our author, it is easy to describe the track of 
his several voyages. We have thus derived the probable measurements 
given in the following notes, in which we have also given the names of | 
the places on our charts where they were recognizable.—Ed.] Sa 
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THE NINTH CHAPTER. 
Cantatnins: an explanation of some Islands and Voyages, aad precautions, 
the knowledge of which is requisite for Navigators in the Indian Seas. 

First Secrion.—The islands of the Arabic coastt. 

The island Okbda', north of which the island Kafdma’*, afterwards | 
Sil Nobdan’, the island Sdna‘, then the two islands Bad/idin’, the envi- 
rons of which are shallow ; after them the islands Zidthelath®, the 
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. Has —— zdm any connection with the jojan or nes of = Hindus, 
which is estimated at some mewhat 1 more than 10 miles? 
This enumeration of islands. commences from near Loheia, lat. ise 417/on 


the Arabic coast, in front of which lie the islands of O&ddne, Kotama, and Loban, — 


with Camaran a ‘Tittle to the “south, Most of the rest are not to be found —* 
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island HYawal:, the island Hfaula®*, which is situated bchind Hawal; 
the islands Zé Kassdr?+ through which great ships cannot pass; 
behind 2a Kassdr, the island Mokammars{, and behind that the 
island Modaifess, on which are a few trees, and no passage between 
them on account of a great number of rocks; the island Hodaife is the 
last towards Bakil* onthe seaside : the water is here very unclean, On 
the east side of them is a small island called Masad’, but no passage 
between them ; behind them the island J/ihdn ef Kebir"||, and near it on © 
the nether side the island Jihdn ess-ssaghir’G : the sea between themis 
full of shallows, to east of them the island Sidsoh"® whichis a greatmoun- 
tainous island: on the western side of it a shallow called amariya'’. Ap- 
prosching from the seaside the island Sésoh is in sight before the 
amariya ; on this shoal the depth of the water is five fathoms (kif/dj.) 
Between the two above said islands the great and little Jiddn is also an 
amariya or shallow. Be it known that the cape of Jazar Farsdn'*** 
lies north between Sharja” and Jazd'* on the sea side are the two 
islands Zé Kharab“}} and Za Salab“. Sdsoh is on the sea side of 
these two islands between south and west. On the sea side of Sdsoh 
are two islands, each of which is called Dokr jihdn (back of the 
world.) Be it known that the island of Sei! Mothan'’t! is the end. of 
the Persian islands : on the sea side and north side there is no coast 
except that of the island of Jrak Ozib*. The back of Jazar Farsan'’§§, 
and the unclean places are on the side of Jrak Ozdb; towards the east 
side lies the back of the island Rakai” ; the most eastern of all is the 
wtland Jozién”', from thence Borrassii™ is in ati There is a smal) 
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~ Ras Majarmia? 14° 30’. ) there may be small islands 80 called —— their 
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| Zebayer islands, 15° 2’: the Z is probably a miswriting of K. oe 

Y Gebel Zogar, or Zeghir of map, on the 14th parallel of latitude, = 

** Theran? 17° 12’. The word Farsan is applied farther on to the Abys- 
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bank’ called Akddf*. After the island Seil al Motahan there is 
nothing but sea, but on the border of the sea atthe left are two sandy 
islands called Fossailidt?*. At their lower extremity are the islands 
Jazira-i Somra*t and Zahra*. Be it known that on the sea side of 
Rakat* is a shallow in which the ground is visible, but is eight fathoms 
deep. Some say that parts of it are impassable for ships ; this amartya 
or shallow is called Ork’-Fossailidt ; after (south of ?) the Fossailidt 
are three islands called Jumas*t, On the sea side towards the 
north is a great island called Zokak’§, and on the south side a long 
bank, on the outside of which are the breakers’, called Tihdl"y 
Merir'*, but the water has eight fathoms. This island and the above 
mentioned lie south on the sea side of mount Ssabaya"’Q. From 
Tihal Merir in the direction of the sea side and towards the last is a 
Mira (shallow) called /rki Iso (Jesus's vein :) the shallowest water is 
there two fathoms anda half, and the deepest cight fathoms. All these 
amariye (shallows not to be used) are in the Arabic’ sea, “After 
Zokdk is a great island called Maassaba** on which are some trees ; 
on its beginning” is a small ridge’ called Bodar. After Maassaba 
aré four great islands, called Bahr-ul-Kabir, (the great sea ;) the two 
most southerly are called Lam’ and Hana *: they are situated on the 
sea side of mount Ssadaya ; after them is the ridge” Adb/aj*’ ++ ; on the 
south-west of it is a great bank*' called Shobi Yahya®; on the north 
side of the island Ad/aj is a mountainous bank, which is a long 
ridge, and extends till to the ridge of Kimdri®, and is next the island 
Faraye™. Between them is a Ritka® ; that is to say, a rock. - On the 
sea side of the mountainous ridge is the island Darwish™}}. On the 
sea and north side is a bank” called Helya*§§, and on the north side a 
great island called Shodain™||||; after it the island Mishka” YF . and 
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west to it lies the island Shtka'*, which is alsoa great island; onthe 
sea side a great bank’ called Shob Sowaidi®; on the north and land 
side of the island SAvkan is the island Zé Shajth‘t. On the western 
side is a shallow* called Jrk-ul-oyGra® ; next to it a segment? called 
Kitaei Zoidi*. Afterwards on the sea and north side an island called 
Tajedda’}, and on the sea and north side of this a ridge'’§ called 
Zohkrai Kassr"', and an island called Takshef": on its sea side a ridge” 
‘called Zohrai Takshefi*; in the neighbourhood of this are great 
banks” called Dakhakhin"®. Be it known, that between the islands of 
Danek|| and Tajedda both are in sight, if there is no hazy weather". 
These (of Dakhakhin) run down to Danek and Tajedda towards the 
west; from the Dekhakdin you see the island Shobaz-zokdr’¥ ; these 
islands lic from Ddnek& towards the coast of Yaman, that is to say, 
south, on one side of Shobaz-zokdr is the island Wassidil Omm Dahresh™ : 
on the land side of Danek towards Syria, that is to say, north, are in 
some distance some segments (portions of rock?! ?) called J4n Saaid™, 
The islands called Ddnek are three : the first to the south is called 
Shobaz-zokdr, and the next northern one Kiabire”, on the sea side of 
it is a segment* called Omm Moen, north of which lies Ddnek, the 
greatest of all; round itt are four banks™. On the land side is a 
passage between them and Diéinek ; they are called Mahdhan™, Makh- 
ref", Korb”, and Kebla®. After Danek are four islands called Bahrez- 
zihdr™ ; the name of the first is Matata™**, of the second Jodair™+, of 

the third Marma™t{, and of the fourth Zohrai Marmd. On the 
land side of them towards N.N.E. is a segment” called Zeinad™, 
and here N. the Shod Salim, a long bank; from here towards E. S. 
E.are three islands in sight. After Zihdr follow two banks and 
two called Homais” ; north of them are no islands, but only. some 
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segments, the names of which are Rehdl', Majrdadil*, and Hakan’; 
the last lies to the land side and north to Majraci5 ; on the western 
side of Hakan is a segment called Magharriya* above Kaidan*® P 
after it comes Tojiya**, after it the sezment Ssorim'+, and after- 


wards Shob Kamdni*t, which is in the height Mantaj*. Afterwards 


Khoshaat'"’§ on the height of Ssdmfma''||, after it Irk-ghordb“¥, 
after it Mesmari”**, which is on the height of the Black Cape, Résol-. 
aswad}+. These islands are the last of the Arabian seas. 

Seconp Section. Of the islands on the Persiantt coast. 

The first are those of the islands Dahlak"§§ situated south; the first 
of these islands is Mokaidah's, afterwards Mahlatdn*, then the island 
Ztbbar", afterwards Zikarsh Bent Aaddai'*: on the sea side of Zuhbbar and 
Ziukarsh is a bank"® called Zalfokda™. After Ziikarsh is the island 
Stfala™, afterwards Ealaja*; on the sea side of it is the ridge Bent 
Zamarkass™ ; after it comes great Hateya and little Hdteya™||\| ; after- 
wards Doztima™, afterwards Taraza™, afterwards Dhlikafe, afterwards 
Delfaidal™, afterwards Nahali*, afterwards Ghobdri™, afterwards 
Jadlab", afterwards Kabihii*; between these two is Makhddha 
Bent Antar™; afterwards Harmai*; this is the last of the northern 
islands on the sea side; but there are some islands on the western 
side near the shore. After Harmal towards the land side, and N. 
the island Rimidt’, afterwards Auwdlt Bent Hatem™44, afterwards 
Auwdli Shttra™, afterwards Ssil Katin™, afterwards Bent Alawa™, 
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afterwards the island of Dafna'. This island situated on the land side 
and N. is the last of the islands Dahlek. Lf you proceed from Harmal 
N. E. one day and night, your course leads you to the islands of 
Tahyrdt*, which are seven islands, four of which are situated on the 
sea side and three on the land side; one of those situated on the 
land side is called Delkas®, one Bent Hatem®, one Tastahel+, and one 
Rdka‘ ; the three on the land side are called Zélkorab®; after the 
four islands situated on the sea side are on the north two islands, a 
great one called Mosdmara’t, and a small one called Kord*, On 
the western side of Mosdmara, as far as the eye can reach, are two 
great islands and sandy shoals called Loke®t and Dilsak'®; after 
them is on the north a great island called Zii/kefla“, and further on 
three islands are seen. Next to them and at some distance from the 
shore near 42 '/ asefa* is an island called Torinbo'§. After Ziilkefla 
on the sea and N. side is a small island called Tamarshah'|\|, there 
is a bank’ and of it a rock resembling a chair. After Tamarshah 
north is the island, little Bdr-Miisa"4], which is a little round island, 
on which are some tombs and trees and shrubs of tooth-pikes. To 
the N. of it, and at some distance, is the island Bér-Méaésa Kabir'"**, 
a great island on which large trees are growing ; afterwards, towards 
the land side, in the direction of W. N. W. is an islandcalled Barkat™+, 
and in the vicinity of it a bank” which is called SAobi Riimdn™. 
From Bdrkat in the direction of true west is an island called AMfidsa 
Maittédrn™. Beit known, that if one of these two islands is ‘seen, 
the other is hidden; but if you pass between them, both are seen. 
After Bdr-Miisa Kabir to the N. is the island Hindjodr’t{; this is 
the last of the northern islands on the sea side. On the south side of 
these islands is a great bank called the long one”, and after it a 
small one. If you steer from Hindjodr true west, you come to the 
Port Masriko, which is at the height of Sawakin™§5. Fete ace Bowel 
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Tus Tuirp Secrion.—Of Voyages and indications of the coasts being 
ta chin near. 

First Vorace from Edbolmandam' to mount Zokar? and Sai- 
bén** ; you go first in the direction N. W. by N. half a zdm‘, 
then steering N. N. W. you come to cape Zokar, and mount Ard 
is in sight on the left side; if from Zokar you wish to proceed to 
Kamriin*, and you steer N. by W. you come to Rakba’t. Here 
you see for the first time the island Zasha*t. The course from 
4okar to Saibdn goes in the direction N. W. by which you come 
first to Abauel’, and then to Saiban§, which are seen on the right. 
Be it known, that if you steer true west you come to MokaidaA|j, and if 
you take from Saidun the direction W. by N. you come to the two 
Hatia (the great and small one.) If from Saiédm you follow the 
direction W. N. W. you come to Beat Antar and Harmal, which are 
islands of the Persian (African) coast; from Saibén going straight to 
the pole you come to Badhiain: from Saihdn going N. by W. you come 
to the two islands JeAdna (the great and small one), which are on the 
Arabian coast. 

Seconp Voyace from Saibdan (Loheia) to Jedda. 

From Saiban to Jedda with an unfavorable wind, the voyage. is 
performed from four inches to four inches by degrees in the follow- 
ing way. First from Saibdn where the pole’ wants quarter to 
seven inches], you steer four zadms N. W. and afterwards N. W. by 
N. If the contrary wind is very strong, the course to be steered is 
E. by N. and true east, or near it; if the wind is a middle one, you 
steer N. E. or N. E. by N. If in your measurement the inferior 
quadrant"! gives an inch** and a quarter, the ship is on a spot 
distant seven inches (measurement) from the pole. If in this place 
the northern wind ceases, you may lay to or tack. If it blows a 
hard northern wind, you look for the Arabic coast, and go te Badhiain’® 
or near it. On the sea side of Badhiain is a shoal (amaria); that is 
to say, a place where you s¢e the ground of the sea ; with a weak 
northerly wind you go to Mokammar, or in the vicinity of it. The 
caid islands are one near the other. If the pole is seven inches and 
a quarter, and the inferior quadrant seven inchestT, and a strong 
northern breeze, you go to Esman and Mesed; and if there is but 
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little of a northern wind, you go to Jikdn and Ssail-ol-mathanat'*. 
If the pole is made by seven inches and half, and the inferior quad- 
rant wants a quarter to seven, and the wind blows strong from the 
north, you go from thence to Kiolat?, where some shoals are seen ; 
with a littlenorthern breeze you go to Fossailiatt; if the pole wants 
a quarter to eight, and the inferior quadrant shows six and a half, and 
the northern wind blows strong, you go to Fossailidt, where it is 
the best to remain, because on its sea and north side is infinite rub- 
bish, that is to say, unclean places; with a weak northern wind you 
go to Maassabah*t or to the island Lam‘. If the pole 15 made by 
eight inches$, and the inferior quadrant marks six and a half (q ?), and 
the wind blows strong from the north, you go to Darwis/‘|| or 
near it; if there is but little northern wind you go to Zoo ShajeehG, 
where much precaution is required on account of the bank Sowaidé. 
If the pole is made by eight inches a quarter, and the inferior quad- 
rant marks six inches, and the wind blows strong, you go to Dakha 
Kihein’ or to the island TJakshef* or near it. With a small breeze 
you goto Danek, If the pole is made with eight inches and a half, 
and the imferior quadrant marks six inches** less a quarter, and the 
wind blows strong you go to Danek, and with a small northern wind 
to Hareik Semar®. If the pole wants one quarter to nine inches, 
and the inferior quadrant marks five and a half (Lat. 19° 30’), and the 
wind blows strong, you come to Hareik Semir, and with a small 
northern breeze to Baher-zehdr'’, with a small northern breeze you 
come to Homais", where you stop. If the pole is made by nine 
inches and-a quarter, and the inferior quadrant shows five inches, you 
go to Homais, with a small northern breeze you go to Rdhel'*, or 
near it. If the pole is made by nine inches and a half, andthe wind 
blows strong, you go to Majrddis'*++ or near it. With a small 
northern breeze you come to Ssoriim'*}{ or near it; if the pole wants 


‘a quarter to ten, and the inferior quadrant shows four and a _ half, 


and the wind blows strong, you go to Ssorim, and with a small 
northern wind you come to Jedda. If the pole is ten inches§§,,and 
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the inferior quadrant shows four inches and a quarter, you go right 
east four z4ms towards Jedda, if God please. Be it known that in 
the sea of Jedda you find as you find corals in the western 
seas. 

Tuirp Vovrace from Saihin (Loheia) ta Sawdken*., 

The way in which you perform a voyage from Saibdn to Sawdken 
is the following. From the place where the pole is made with seven 
inchest you proceed in the same manner, that is to say: first, if the 
northern gale is strong, you steer E. S. E. and S. E. by E.; if there 
is but little wind, N. W. by W.; but the true way from Saibdn to 


Sawdken is by Jedda. If the — wind blows strong you go 


to Mokaidah}, and with a small breeze to Hawateb' (the Hatyas) or 
near them. Be it known, that on the sea side of the islands of Dalek? 
is an amaria (shoal) and an aja’, that is to say, topook or rocks 
which are not seen; the most remarkable of them is the AAja 
Tamerkass* on which the water is more or legs than three fathoms 
deep; great precaution is necessary in all these places. If the pole 
is made by seven inches and a quarter, and the inferior quarter marks 
seven inches, and the northern wind blows strong, you go to the 
Hawateb, with a small northern breeze to Harimal and Bent Aatar’, 
or near it. If the pole is made by seven inches anda half, andif the 
inferior quadrant shows seven inches less a quarter, and the wind 
blows strong, you go to Bent Antar ; with a small northern wind to 
Harmai, or it is seen at the left hand. Be it known, that from Harmal 
to the pole or N. by W. two rhumbs and a half is a shoal Merat 
Aar’ called Harbobat*, of which great precaution is to be ta ken. 


Going along the coast and the pole wanting a quarter to eight, and 


the inferior quadrant showing six inches and a half§, and the wind 
blowing strong, you turn to Yorbet Khassiis’ or to the north side of 
it: if the pole is cight inches and the inferior quadrant shows six 
inches and a quarter||, and the northerly wind blows strong, you go 
to Batn Hobdb,'® witha small northern wind to Aantad''’, If the pole 
is made by eight inches and a quarter, and the wind blows strong, 
you go to Mandel, and with a small northern breeze to Jein™ or near 
it. Ifthe pole is made by eight inches and a quarter you go true ‘West 
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to Tuhtiat' or it is seen on the right; if the north wind is but 
weak you go to Zamarsheh* or Zélkaflas on the left hand at some 
distance are seen some islands, as Mosamara and Lauka*}+. If the 
pole wants a quarter to nine inches, and thé inferior quadrant shows 
five and a half, and the north wind blows strong, you go to Tamarsheh or 
Ziikafla, and with a small breeze to Bur i MGésa ssoghir{. If from 
Bar i Misa ssaghir you steer true west towards the continent, you 
go from Sawdkor or Bar i Masa Kabir to Matiyit’. If the pole 
is nine inches, and the inferior quadrant shows five inches and a 
quarter§, and the wind blows strong, you go to Budrkat* or near it; 
from Hind Jodr*\\ true west you go to Maserkai «| ; this portis on the 
upper side of Sawdten. If the pole is nine inches and a quarter, and 
the inferior quadrant shows five inches, you go with a strong wind 
from Fiind Jodr to Sawdken; with a small breeze to the superior 
part of Sawdken - where is nothing but mountains. Mark that if in 
these parts you go tacking with a north wind, the rule is to hold the 
middle between the Arabian and Persian (African) coast, and that if you 
side to one of them you never attain your object. On the south side 
the bank Rds-eshabak’** called Héwi" is opposite the island Tamarsheh. 
On the north side the end of Shabak is opposite Bdr i Misa. 
Fovata Voyace from Jedda to Aden. 

The way of the voyage from Jeddato Adenis the following. If 
you start from Mesmdri you go two rhumbs}} 8S. S. W., afterwards 
two rhumbs S. by W., afterwards two rhumbs to the south pole, turn 
then and steer 5. E. by E. from thence you steer S. E. to Zokartt. 
From Zokar you run one rhumb 5. by W. afterwards S. 5S. E. to 
Babel Mandam ; from thence one rhumb in the direction E. 8S. E., 
then E. by S. to A’ara’, from thence you follow the direction E. by 
N. to Adan in Yaman, which is a celebrated port, and is comm 
called the Pearl Aden'’, though there are no pearls at Adan ; but as it 
is a great port, this name arises probably from its trade in pearls; in 
the same way you call the cocoanuts, which come from Bengal Kab¢- 
lian, ‘because they come by the way of Kabal. Cornelians of Yaman 
are found at Aden in immense quantities. io 
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Firtu Voracr from Sawdken to Aden. 

The way Sawiken to Adan is the following: The voyage may be 
performed in two different ways. From the 180th day till about the 
230th of the Yazdajerdian year", (beginning with the Nauwriz ;) that 
is to say, from the 45th day till to the 95th day of the Jelaulian year, 
when the sea-faring shuts ; the voyage begins from underneath Shabaka’ 
and you follow the coast till cape Mdrdt*} ; from Marat two zame 
true east, then two zdms E. by S., then two zims? E. S. E.: from 
thence turning to S. E. you come to Saihdn ; if from Suibdn you wish 
to make Kamrdn, you go true east, till you see the islands of Kofdma* 
and Okddn* ; from thence to Kamrdn is the Sséheb Darke Robbdn® ? 
If you sail from Rakbat one zaum towards the south pole you come 
to the mountain of Zokar§, and from thence you proceed in the same 
manner as it has been mentioned before. 

The second way of performing this voyage is with the monsoon which 
sets in with the 280th day of the Yazdajerdian yeas (12th Aug.) which 
is the 145th of the Je/dlian, or near it. Sailing from Ratka’|| you steer 
right east, because in this season the south-western winds prevail. 
If you do not set out below Shabaka, set out from above it, going 
between the islands and Shabaka, till you are passed the sea islands, 
little Bar-Miisa4] and such ones, you follow the course of true east. 
As soon as the islands disappear you sail S. E. till the pole is marked 
seven inches and a quarter; you go then S. E. by E. to Saiddn. 
This is the course with a favourable wind, but if it is not favourabl 
it is quite different. , 

’ | Sixta Voyrace from Zailé®** to Kujurdt, 

The way of performing it is the following. After having left Aibdn® 
and after having passed the unclean places, you steer N.E. by E. till you 
see the mountains of Aden; from thence true east, till you lose sight 
of the mountains of Aden ; from thence E. by N. three or four days ; 


then E. N. E. If you do not see the mountains of dden you go N. 


E. by E. till the pole marks five inches}{; from thence in the manner 
above said. Be it known, that in Gujerdt grow indigo, ginger, cocoa- 
nuts, tamarind, and the tree Turi'}}, each bunchof which gives every 
day a pitcher of wine; there is also the Pawn'’, that is to say, fandidll 
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trees, and a great number of Tubau trees (Tuja)*, from the branches 
of which the bunches descend as roots; there are bats, the Wings of 
which measure more than a yard; there is also a great number of 


_ Zokdm treest, and an infinite number of parrots and apes, so that 


you might call it the country of apes. 
Seventa Voracs from Barbara‘t to Gujerat. 


If you start from Khorsaid* you follow the direction N. N. E. tilt. 


you come to where the measure is equal§, which has been explained in 
the former chapters, and from thence you proceed in the way above 
mentioned. — 

Eicura Vorace from Aden to Gujerdt. 

If you start from Aden, you go true east till you lose sight of the 
mountains of Aden; you continue to hold the same route a day and 
a night, then E. by N., till the southern wind sets in, then E. N. E. if 
possible, and if not, you followthe above course and go then E. N. E. ; 
if th ere be little motion with the Awelama? (?) there is no harm in it; 
if a closer course is pursued you side to E. by N. and return from 


thence again to E. N. E., till the measure‘ is equal; in this measure 


Lyre is five inches, or Sagitta’ six inches, or Canopus and Lyra are 
equal to three inches and a half. Under this measure (height) you see in 
the sea frequently sea snakes, which ought to be taken care of, as itis 
a good sign; if you do not see them follow your way in the direction 
right east till you see them, and then change again your course to 
E. by N. till you see land. The best rule is to trust to the soundings 
and not to the sea-snakes, which, if they prove true, show themselves 
twice and thrice a day. Be it known, that sometimes in the monsoon. 
Damiini the ship is thrown by the current towards the Persian shore 
like mount Koholdd Dabbaghdt* ; at this time the ship finds itself in 
the barbarian channel; there great precaution is necessary against 
the whirlpools ; besides this place there are such between Gujerdt 
and Sind in the gulph Jakad’**, where the wind blows continually 


> from the sea, and the current comes from the shore, so that waves 
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and contrary currents are not wanting, anda ship falling in with them 
runs great risk to be lost, if it is not saved by the grace of God + so 
it is necessary to avoid these places. You must turn from the Persian 
shore to the Arabian, and steer N. N. E. and N. E. by N. till you 
are out of reach of this dangerous place, after which you steer again 
E. N. E. Know that the wind of Canopus (S. 5S. E.) is not to be 
trusted till the pole is made with six inches or six inches and a 
quarter; the flood runs then true E. The Signs of a tempest are great 
distress, and the summer birds called in Yaman, ijdm', also the birds 
bani safaf* and amm ul sandni* ; these birds keep then to the shore, flying 
in the summer on the sea ; sometimes you see them till where the 
pole is made with nine inches, (lat. 19° 54'.) 
) Nints Vorace, from Kashan‘* to Gujerit. 

If you set sail from Leiben* you follow the direction E. S. E. and 
E. by 8S. during night time, when for the most part the northerly 
wind ceases. From 5S. 5S. E. there is a heavy swell; therefore it is 
advisable to keep the high sea; if during night time the wind dimi- 
nishes and you find yourselves at sea, lay to till the wind becomes 
fresh again; but if it be fair, you go twelve zdm® true east, return 
then to E. N. E. till Sagitta is six inches or Lyra’ five inches, or 
Canopus and Lyrat come equally to three inches anda half. If in 
this height you see really sea-snakes, you follow the course of E. by 
N. till land is seen. If the sea-snakes are not seen, you steer true east 
till you see them, and return then to E. by N. The sign of the 
presence of the sea-snakes are great numbers of birds, as the Sowaidé 
and kordni®. In some years fhe sca-snakes and the birds Sowaidi are 
seen on the Arabian coast. If you are leaning towards the Arabian 
shore, and the pole is made with nine inches or near it, it is guessed 
that you are come near the Indian land ; but this is not certain, because 
these birds do not deserve much credit, as some yeurs they are seen, 
and in other years they are not seen; sometimes they are to be seen 
in great numbers, and sometimes but few. 

, Tentu Voyracr, from Khalafat''§ to Guyer at. 

| lf you start from AKhalafat you keep the sea till you come to cape 
Favtak"||, from thence you run twelve zdms true east, then to E. N, 
E. or E. by N., as it has been mentioned before, 
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Eveventn Vorace, from Zofar* to Gujerat. 

Setting sail from Zofdr you go 3S. E. by S. or near it till you 
get into the open sea, into which cape Marddt'+ stretches out a long 
way. From thence you go BE. N. E. or E. by N. till you come to 
the kids’ (Lat. 17°) (the measurement explained in former chapters), 
At Zofir grow also cocoanuts. 

Tweirru Vorace, from Kalhat to Gujerdt. 

Setting sail from KalAat{ you follow a true eastern course till 
you see the sea-snakes, and if you see them, you return towards the 
coast, till Lyra‘ is marked by four inches and a half; from thence 
you steer true east till you come to the shore; this is the course per- 
formed with the monsoon 4zit; but at the time of other monsoons 
you follow the direction E. by 5. till you are come to the Aids 
(measurement explained in the former chapters), from thence true 
east till to the end. 

Tarmreentu Voracr, from Maskat to Gujerit. 

If from these ports you wish to make Concan’, you follow the direc- 
tion of E. by S. and east; if you wish to go to Monembdr§, you 
follow the direction S. E. by E., you come then to the mount Aaratfa’, 
which is a famous mountain of Monembdr. 

Fourtreents Vovace, from Aden to Monembdr?, (Malabar.) 

The course is the same which has been already mentioned before 
from Aden to Gujerdt ; you go on till the pole marks six inches and a 
half or seven inches|}; if from thence you can go tacking, you go in 
the direction of E. by S. or true east; if it is impossible to keep this 
course, your way is E. by N, till the pales is made by seven inches and 
half or eight inches; from thence you follow the direction E. by 5S. 
till the pole is made with stx~nches{/, then true east till land is in 
sight, which is 4’sddiw"** or a place near it; you steer then towards 
the shore ; what is meant by the inches, assabd’, and the pole or polar 
star jah'® has been explained in the former chapters. 

Furreentrs Voyacs, from Aden to Hormifz, (Ormus.) 

Sailing from Aden in the direction true east you see the moun- 
tains of Aden, and if you do not see them you steer in the direetion 
of Dairai Bar" which is E.N.E, till Fartak"’, from thence five. ams 
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N. E. by E.; then N. E. to Marbdth' and Mottika?, (this last is 
called Janjari’,) from thence you follow again the direction N. E. 
by E. taking care on your way of the island Hausakeya**, because on 
its sea-shore is a shallow; it is necessary to come forth between 
Siukara® and the islands Kidér* or Miiria’+. After having found 
Siikara you sail five sdms N. E. by E. then three zims N. E., from 
thence five N. E. by N. to Mousfr*} you may see it or not; if you 
see it, you follow the same way till the island is left behind: from 
thence four séms to N. N. E. from whence you return to N. by E. 
till Rasolhadd*® ; from Rasolhadd you direct yourselves to the known 
Dairai Barr’ till Ras Mosandem"'§, from thence to the pole to Hormiiz. 
The pearls for which Horm is famous are fished on the islands of 
Kais"*\\ and Bahrain”. If you wish to go from Rasolhadd to Dilsind 4 
you steer B. N. E. till you come to Pasani® or near it; from thence 
to Dairai Barr", that is to say, E. by S. till Ras Kardshi'**, where 
you come to an anchor, waiting for the fishing boats with which you 
enter the port. The ancient pilots used to sail ‘from Cape Alhadd 
to that of Kardshi in the direction E. by N. but it is better to go 
with the higher wind. 
Sixteenta Voracoes, from Diu to Meshkass'*+\. 

The time for this voyage is from the tenth day after the Fazdajer- 
dian Nawris to the 60th day (7th Nov.—27th Dec.) which is to say, 
from the 240th day after the Jelalian Nawrd= to the 290th. First 
you follow the direction W. by S. two Terfa", that is to say, two 
inches, which make the poles eight inches}} ; from thence to W. S, W. 
one Terfa; if it is the time to measure the pole (to take the height 
by the polar star) you take it: if it not be the time for it$§ you 
take the height at the setting of Aquila™||\| by the Lyra” which gives 
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seven inches and a half, then you steer true east to Sdjer'*, the moun- 
tains of Dain*t are visible on the right; at this time of the year it 
is better to see them than to see Furtak, because the wind coming 
from N.N. E. is to be feared, which at this time of the year (it 
being winter) is much to be feared, as it raises great dust and waves. 
If you cannot attain Sdjer you pass Meshkdss; if the polar star is 
seven inches and the ship at sea with a strong wind, turn again its 
head to the sea one or two days, according to the strength or the weak- 
ness of the wind; after the winterly wind sets in the monsoon Aid, 
and in this case you go back as muchas you are come. If you 
‘start from Din on the 70th or 80th day of the Yazdajerdian year (6th 
—16th Jan.) your way lies then in the direction W. S. W. till you 
come opposite the Cape of Farfak, which is the 300th day from the 
Jelalian NawrG= or the 310th. From opposite the cape Fartak 
you go true east; if the winterly wind blows, you haul down the 
sails and lay to, if possible ; if not, you go with as little sail as possible 
to get the ship free of the waves. After the ceasing of the winterly 
wind the monsoon 4-21 sets in, in which case you measure back your 
steps as much as you have gone, and this season is better than the 
former. Some years the winterly winds blow till to the hundredth 
day of the Yaedajerdian year, which is the 330th day of the Jelalian 
(14th Feb.) particularly from Fartak to Zofar; the signs of land 
ee being near are the birds Diofaik’ and Koraik, and of the sea beasts 
vor fishes; the Tabbdka® and Lezdk*, and of the maritime nae) the 
- «Kirmith’, and Kethaf*. 
. . Saverteente Vorvace, from Diu to Shehr and Aden.— 
| The course lies first W. S. W. till opposite Fartak, from thence 
true east till land is im sight; this voyage is performed within | the 
tenth day of the Yardajerdian year, and the sixtieth, that is to say, 
— “im the 240th and 290th of the Jelalian (7th Nov.—27th Dec.) 
it is performed within the 80th or 90th day of the Yasdajerdian 
r, answering to the 310th or 320thof the Jetalian (16th Jan.— 
6th Jan.) the course to be heldis W.5. W W. till the pole is si | 
inches and a quarter or six inches, then true west. if you et out 
from Diu on the 110th day of the Yazdajerdian year, —— 
to the 340th day of the Jelaliam year ‘(sth Feb.), 
ass and Shehr is W- ‘5S. W. and. 8. — — 
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see it, if you are bound to Meshkase or Hiridji*® you steer N. W. 
by W. and if you intend to go to Shehr you steer W. N. W. till you 
see land ; the sign of your approaching Socotra is that you see of the 
sea-plants or an infinite number of trees of the species called Kirmith, 
but sometimes you see them and sometimes not; on the coast of 
Shehr men and animals live all on fish. 
Eicnreentn Vorace, from Mahidim*} and Shia to the Arabie coast. 
The time for sailing from these ports is from the tenth to the six- 
teenth day of the Yazdajerdian year, which answers from the 240th 
to the 290th day of the Jelalian year ; the course to be followed is 
W. by S. till the pole is marked by seven inches, from thence you 
steer true west. If you intend to go to Meshkass, Shehr, and Aden, 
the course to be followed is W. by 5S., till you come opposite to 
Fartak, from thence you go true west to Fartak, and from thence to 
which port you please; if you set out from the above mentioned 
ports at the end of the season, the direction_ta bg followed is W, 5. 
W. till the* pole is four inches and a quarter or four inches and an 
eighth, from thence you steer true west to Kardafiin'}, The ports 
Mahiim and Shiil belong to Deccan; from this country come the 
‘muslins called Candaharians, and those of Daulatabdd, Berdépatari*, 
and Bairami*:> 
- Noeweteenta Voracs, from Diu to the islands of Dil’, (Maldives) 
‘Steer first S. S. E. the pole being made by five inches, side towards 
the land in the direction of E. S. E. and S. E. by E. till you see 
the mountains of Monibddr ; from thence to Daira Barra, till the pole 
j three inches; from thence to the south pole, till the fardgad’§ are 
eight inches and a quarter, then true W. to the island Foyt#ka*, and 
‘the islands near it. | 
 ‘'Twentieta Vorace, from Daubal'® to the islands of Dib. 
' ‘You follow first the direction W. S. W. till you lose the shore, 
“from thence to Daira S. W. by W. till land is’ in sight ; from thence 
SS. E. till the pole comes to three inches, from thence to the south 
“pole and S.S. W. till the Farkadain (¢ and y in the little bear) are 
‘marked by eight inches and a half; from thence true west to Foydka 
or its neighbourhood. Mark what has been said above : ll land is 
An bight steoring S. W. by W, that means, that the land i# at hand, 
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Be it known to you that in some of the islands of the Maldives the 
inhabitants hunt with dogs, bred to the purpose, the Orang-ootang 
(Nisnaus) and eat it. The Nisnaus is an animal resembling a mon- 
key. but endowed with speech; but generally monkeys are also 
called Nfsnavs. I have heard from the brother of Janim Hamza, 
the late Intendant of Egypt, that coming one day on commercial 
business at the extremity of Yaman, to a walled village, he alight- 
ed at a house where two boys lying on the ground were crying, and 
that out of commicseration he untied their fetters. The master of 
the house, returning, laughed atit, and said, these are Nisnaus, which — 
Wwe hunt. The next day the master of the house took his disbelieving 
guest with him, and he saw the Nisnaus hunted by dogs. Some 
Nisnaus emerge from the sea, their flesh is a great dainty ; that they 
are endowed with the power of speech is even recorded in the books 
of philosophers. 
Twenty-rirst Yorace, from Diti to Maskdt and Horméz. . 

‘The time of performing this voyage is from the 10th of the Yazdajer- 
dian year to the 60th, (7th Nov.—27th Dec.) that isto say, from the 
242nd day ofthe Jelalian year to the 290th ; but you must continually 
go tacking, because the wind which is at this time of the year the mon- 
soon 4216, blows very strong; if it is impossible to pursue your course 
tacking, you must wait till the wind grows favourable, in which case 
you go till the Lyra’ (?) is made by three inches and a half, and the land 
is at hand; because the interior pole is near the Arabian mountains ; : 
from thence you proceed true west to Saatar/**, or its neighbourhood, 
If you set out on the 110th day of the Faz sdajerdian year, which i is the 
340th of the Jelalian year, (7th Feb.) your way is W.N. Ww. till the 
pole is eleven inches ; 3 from thence true west till to TH, or its ‘neigh- 
bourhood ; but if. you set out on the 150th or 160th day from the — 
dajerdian Nawriti, which is the 15th or 25th of the Jelatian year (26th 
March), then you proceed W. S. W. and S. W. by W. till you see the 
island of Socotra: direct your course then towards the north pole ee 
| Hausakiat, from thence to Deira (E. N. E.) tow rds the Arabian coast ; 
if the wind grows strong before Socotra is in sigh t mer —— 
AAMv you proceed tacking to N. W. by N. — win 7 . W. as 
| ean till you see Mortuk!, Khar*, o Mariah. If these places 
‘Se must take care of Pi, — In order to avoid you 
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are near Ghebba is, that the water grows yellow ; as soon as you see 
signs of land being near you must be in guard against it, till Madreka’ 
or Masstra*. If the pole is ten inches and a half, and land is not 
in sight, and no signs are seen; you have passed the Arabian shore, 
and then you have no chance but to steer for the Indian continent. 
You follow the direction E. by S. till the pole is ten inches to Man- 
galort or Soomudnat} or Shirowaur’ and Gilinaur’ ; but take care not to 
bring the pole to ten inches and a half, (22° 18’ ) in which case you 
necessarily come to Jaked’§ which is your damage and repentance too 
late. God be your guide! What is said of Indian whirlpools is all a tale, 
except the whirlpools in the gulph of Jaked, and in the Barbarian channel 
near Kardafin, where ships falling in are unavoidably lost; the causes 
of it are the heavy waves, the strong winds, the currents and the 
breakers of the coast, so that it is impossible for the ship either to 
hold the sea or to land on the shore, if God does not grant his parti- 
cular grace. If you guess that you may be drifting to Jaked you 
must take before hand your precautions and"endecavour to reach from 
the coast of Makrdn either the port of Kalmata® or Kawdder’, or 
Kapchi Makrin* ; Bandar Kawauder||, is the place where cocoanuts 
grow ; ; Or you must try to goto Karaushi*) or to enter Khdrdiul Sind? ; 
that i is to say, the port of Lahore, to get rid of the fear of Jaked. In 
Sind are a great number of liver-eaters, against whom you must be on 
your care ; because if they meet a man who eats his dinner in public, 
they have the talent of eating up his liver with their eyes, and so 
kill him. This i is not to be slighted. 
Twenry- SECOND VoyAGE, from Cambeya to Aden at the end of ——— — 
Cambeya is the district in the province of Gujerdt, comprehending 
the ports of Ahmedabad ano Patan; from thence comes the cotton of 
Patan ; and Bahdder and some Indian stuffs. In this country is a 
: profusion of _ Babaghari” and cornelians: but the best of the. last 
are ‘those coming from Yaman. If you set out from Cambeya and 
| come to Did or its district, you must sail at night, because at the end 
of the season the wind blows from the west during the day, but dur- 
ing ‘the night from the shore ; with this land breeze you go as far you 
can towards the south, In some years the wind is a strong north 
as in the — of ae — Pune then SOUL connnesie 
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5S. W. by W. Your measure (height) be the pole and no other, till 
the pole marks five inches, then you go W. S. W. till the pole is four 
inches and a quarter or four inches and gn eighth, then true west to 
Kardafan. The signs of Kardafuén being near are the birds Karth' 
and Moanji*, but few are seen of the last, those which are the most 
frequent are the Daghdf? and Kasia‘; of sea animals you see the 
Tabbaka® (tortoise?) and sometimes the sea-horse ; as soon as land 
is again at a distance these signs vanish: it is also probable that the 
birds here seen are those of Socotra, Samaha® and Dorran’. God 
knows the rest. If at this time of your course Socotra is on the 
north, you direct yourselves to Hadiat Socotra’, and if you go to 
Kardafiin, your course is along the Persian* continent. If you go 
from Hejrat’} to Ddrzin” you steer W. N. W. and if you wish to go 
from Mil} to Aden you steer true west till Aden is insight, then you 
follow the current, mdjri’’, till Bab Mändam 
Twenty-TrHinp Voyvacr, from Dabil§ to Aden". 

If you leave Dadal’ at the end of the season, you direct yourselves 
W. 5. W.. till the pole is four inches and an eighth, from thence true 
west to Kardafiin. 

Twenty-rourtn Voyacs, from Kiwwai Sindabir''t+ to Aden. 
. If you start from Kiiwwai Sindabir at the end of the season, take 
care not to fall on Cape Fd/'*, because it is five inches and a quarter 
on the pole; steer therefore W. by 5S. till the pole is four inches and 
an eighth, from thence true west, 
Twenty-rirtu Voyacs, from Hennir"|| and Bdudaklaw"4 to Aden. 

If you leave those two ports at the end of the season, go from 
Azidig'** or Angili” side-wards, and then turn to the sea true west, 
if the wind be favourable ; if not, direct yourselves W. by S. or W. by 
N. your utmost being 5. W. by W. If you cannot attain any of 
these directions, turn and steer to the pole till the wind grows favyour- 
able, then turn again and steer W. by S. till the pole is made by four 
inches and an eighth, so you come then going true west to Kardafin: 
the vicinity of Cape Fawl is known by the quantity of birds and a 
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great quantity of Kalhd/* that is to say, sea foamand Kermet?, or sea trees. 

Twenrty-sixru Voyaae, from Caliciit to Kardafin. 

if you sail from Calicat with a favourable wind, steer W. by S. and 
sometimes W. 5S. W. so you come to the island Kolfaini** ; if at this 
time, thatis to say, on the 140th day of the Yazdajerdian year, which is 
the Sth of the Jelalian (March), the sea shuts, the flood runs at this time 
N.N. W. from thence you direct your course to the south pole, and go 
tacking if the flood runs to the south pole, but if the wind falls lower, 
then this course to 5. W.,5. W. by 5S. andS. 5S. W. you may follow it 
a day anda night without inconvenience. If it should fall yet lower, turn 
and steer to the north pole or near it, particularly if the pole is made by 
less than three inches (lat. 10°), because it is profitable to be then high 
north, and the wind grows favourable ; if it be already so, you run from 
Calicat till Kolfuini two zams in the direction of W. by S., then eight 
or nine zdms W.S. W.+ then you may rejoice, as you have got clear of 
_ the islands of Fal, from thence W. by N. and WN. W. till the pole is 
four inches and a quarter, and then true west to Kardafin. Calicdt is 
famous for its pepper plantations : its Prince is the Sdumerd{ who is 
at war with the Portuguese. On these coasts are a great number of 
elephants employed in dragging ships, launching them into the sea, and 
similar doings. b 

Twenry-seventH Voyace, from Dié to Malacca. 

Leaving Did you go first 5. S. E. till the pole is five inches, and 
side then towards the land, till the distance between it and between 
the ship is Six zims; from thence you steer S. S. E., because in the 
neighbourhood of Ceylon, the sea runs high, the further you keep off 
the more quiet the sea grows; you must not Bide all at once but by 
— first till the farkadain (p and y in the little bear) are made by 
a quarter less than eight inches, from thence to S. E. till the Sarka- 
dain are seven inches and a quarter, from thence true east at 4 rate of 
18 zdms, .. then you have passed Ceylon. The sign of . Ceylon bemg 
- near is continual lightning, be it accompanied by rain or without 
—— ag that “the lightning, of Ceylon is grown proverbial for a liar. 
After having passed Ceylon you go E. N. E. and E. by N, tll the 


sole. is made by two inches, from thence true E. till to the island of 
Roig: 1st hig oR | Tech dee ian) islands. After lHav- 
Sarjal* which is one of the Najbart (Nicobarian ) 

arjal* whic! 


ing left it behind you steer E. by'S. till land is in eight, you:go along 
+t to the islands Falisanbilen’§ which are nine islands ; from thence to 
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the south pole. At your right some islands are seen at a distance, so 
you go towards the south pole till you come to’ the islands to Folod- 
jomra'* which appear near, from thence E. 5. E. where the sea is more 
than ten fathoms, if it be 11 or 12 never mind, because after 12 is 
the deep sea, and you are clear of the Shob Kafaussi. You go till 
mount Foliipdsaldr*, is opposite, N. E. till the soundings give 24 fa- 
thoms, because there is a bent shdé? running out in the sea, which is to 
be taken care of—wherefore your course must be followed always in a 
depth of 24 fathoms till you see the mount Folupdsaldr N.N. E. ; then 
you steer towards thedand and Dairai-barra(E.N.E.) till Malacca. The 
inhabitants of Shudi*+ (?)g¢o from Falisanbilen two zams to thesouth pole. 


Twenty-sicutu Voyace, from Dit to Shatijdm'}, i. e. to Bengal. 
Sailing from Di¢, your course, till you have left Ceylon behind you, 
is the same-as the above mentioned, then you steer N. E. Ceylon 
remaining on the western side ; then N. E. by N., till you come oppo- 
site to Rakanj*$, where the pole is made with a quarter wanting to 
nine, and the Aselli scarce with six inches; if in this course you see 
land it is well; if not, steer E. N. E. till the pole is nine inches and a 
half, eo you come to the island of Dardiw*. If you see it at this time it 
is well, if not go right east till you see land, but take care of Fesht 
Hayumiiin'\|, which is a desert rock, round which the water is twenty fi fa- 
, thoms deep; take care also of Dardiw where the water is but five fathoms. 
j If Rakanj is in sight, go N. N. W. with 25 fathoms of water. At this 
| time Hayumisn remains on your right, of which great care is to be taken. 
After having passed it you approach the land till your soundings give 
16 fathoms, and with this course you come to Dardiw ; after having left 
it bebind you go with 12 fathoms depth N. N. W., there you | come ‘to 
* a great Khur* (7) called Bdkdi'°**, and then five capes. which are ‘taken 
Be for islands by those who don’t know them ; thencomesa Ghobba'', that i is 
to say, a gulph full of shallows, shoals and breakers ; this place i: is c called 
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you, your way lies N. N. W. When you approach this island, side to 
the sea, because its southern cape is rikk', that is to say, a shallow,and 
the colour of the water grows white : meanwhile, on the sea side it is 
seen green. Hold that course, and you'll find better soundings by degrees 
till you come to 17 and 18 fathoms. Coming to this place you find the 
Water again whitish, these shallows are on the south side of Fesht Giri- 
dn, which is a desert place: here the sea is noisy, don’t keep either too 
near to the island of Zenjilia, nor too far from it, but steer a middle 
course ; if the soundings give 18 fathoms or near it, you have passed 
Zenjilia ; then you go in the direction of the north pole, and continue 
to take soundings till you come to seven fathoms ; from thence you steer 
in the direction of the north pole, and to the rising place of the g and * 
of the little bear, till your soundings are six fathoms but notless. So 
you come to cape Aiir* which is Shdtijam. Here you stop till 
the rebhin? (tide) come, with which you enter the port.° Bengal is 
abundant in ivory and ebony; the finest nrusclirturbans, the very 
best jufdr*t, and most precious Indian stuffs come from thence; the 
finest muslin sashes are called malmal*, and the most precious of them 
malmali-shahi, which by confusion is generally named marmarc-shdhi 
(royal marble) ; there are also sea-bulls’, the best of them are found 
between Bengal and Delhi in the interior lake; they are called sea 
bulls, although they don’t live in the sea, but in the interior lakes on the 
land; but the merchants call them so; for in the interior northern 
* lakes, in the mountains of the Afghans, are also found the rhinoceros 
(Karkaddn®, the name quite the same as the Krokotos of Ctesias), but 
their horns are but two palms long; it is related that those which are 
found in Abyssinia have much longer horns. Girafes are found but « 
» in Abyssinia and never in India. 
_  'Twenty-ninte Voyaae, from Malacca to Aden. 

‘Starting from Malacca you go first along the coast till to the moun- 
tain Foldpdsaldr’; there you take care of the above-mentioned 
bank". This mountain is seen in the direction E. by S., and on some 
distance you see Foltidjomar® ; after having left it belind you your 
direction is that of the north pole till you come to the islands halisan- 
bilent, from thence you steer for some time N. N. W. till you come 
to the islands Firak'’s and Yajlisotof™'||, from thence W. by N. till to 
the island Ndjban'*, from thence W. by 5. till the farkgdain ( 
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and y of the little bear) are made with a quarter less eight; from 
thence true west, Ceylon being in sight at the right; if you don’t see 
it, continue nevertheless your western course till to the Maldives, and 
from thence to W. N. W. siding a little to N. W. by W. till opposite 
Kardafin, and till the pole is made by four inches and an eighth, 
from thence true west till you reach the land. 

Tarratista Voyaas, from Shitijim, (Chittagong,) that is to say, from 

Bengal to the Arabian coast. 

Sail at the end of the madd (flood), that is to say, when three 
quarters of it are passed, and go then with the ebb W. by S. two 
zams, the soundings being six, seven and eight fathoms; weigh the 
anchor as soon as the flood sets in and go to the wind, weak or strong, 
till the ebb begins again one z4m W.S. W. then two z4ms N. W. 
The water grows then black, and you direct yourselves S. S. W- 
till the Farkadain are made with eight inches less a quarter, from 
thence true W. Céylon"being in sight on your right, you continue 
true W. till to the Maldives, and from thence to Kardafin in the way 
above mentioned. The measure of the stars (the taking of the height) 
and the distance of the inches has been explained already. 








.— Extracts translated from a Memoir on a Map of Peshawar and the 
country comprised between the Indus and the Hydaspes, the Peucelaotis 
and Taxila of ancient geography, by M. A. Court, in the service 
of Mahd-rija Ranjit Singh. ~ 

1.~—ON THE PROVINCE OF TAXILA. 
™ The space lying between the Indus and Hydaspes was first known 
to the Greeks under the name of Tari/a: whether as its ancient local * _ 

title, or one given by the soldiers of Arnxanper from the town of the . 

same name, afterwards its capital, is uncertain*. Strano says that the 


* Col. Witrorxp identifies the fown of Toxila with the r ha-sila of 
Hindu ancient geography, of which the extensive ruins ee “oh = by 


Evrarnstone to be traced ot Manikyala. The Taceha Sdila or Sydla tribe are | 
still numerous in the Panjab. They state, the former name of theircity to have ; 
been Uda-ndyari. (As. Res. VIII. 42.) There is deposited in the Asiatic Socie- 4 
___ty’s collection a large manuscript map of the Panjab compiled by Col. (then 4 
-  Eéent.) Warvorn from the route and compasgogurveys of a native, Mraza Mo- = 
«GUL BEG, expressly instructed by himself a Hipleyed from 1786 to 1796, in * 
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native kings assumed the name on mounting the throne; and we find 
+ in history Avexanpser obliging Ompnis, who governed the country, 

“to take the name of Taxites. The appellation is quite unknown at 
. the present day. 

It appears that the Greeks confined Taxila proper to the central 
part of the region between the Indus and the Hydaspes; for when 
they passed it, the northern portion was ruled by chiefs independent of 
Omrntis, while the south was in open opposition to both ALExanpgerR 

_ and his ally. 
The geographical limits of Taxila are well defined on the map, by 
the two rivers and the chain of Pirpanjal on the north ;—from this 
range to Kosiab on the south it measures 120 kos, with a breadth 
from Aftok to the Jelim of 74 kos*. 

It seems probable that the original inhabitants were Hindus of the 
Pandava* race, and Chandra-vansis. With these were amalgamated 
Persians, Scythians, and even Greeks; for the Giéker>>of »xhom_so 
much has lately been written, I take to be the descendants of the 
Macedonian colonists ;—they themselves trace their ancestors to the 
KAaiani race of Persia, but the word seems but a corruption of Greek. 

Tazila contains the traces of a number of ancient towns of which the 

⸗ origin is now unknown. Massive walls of stone masonry are seen, 

: and in some places brick work of Babylonish dimensions. The inha- 

bitants call them the ruins of temples of Deva Nagarit or Sita-Rdama. 

The most curious, however, are the mausolea, cupolas, or topes. In the 

northern provinces are found colossal statues of plaster, marble, and 

stone, most of which have been mutilated by the bigotry of the 

Muhammedans. Smaller idols are also occasionally dug up of superior 

execution: some I have remarked with frizzled hair. The ancient 

religion of the country was Buddhistic. The worship of Bacchus, or the 

Sun, prevailed at the time of ALEXANDER, and traces of it are visible 

in the names of towns, as Surya, Sita, and Causalya; the sun, his 
daughter and mother (?)”’ bay Se * 

The present inhabitants, being of so mixed an origin, betray striking 

varieties of character and manners. The Musulmans who border the 

» -Hydaspes resemble perfectly the Hindus of the Panjab,—while those 

on the east bank of the Indus have all the peculiarities of the Afghans, 
whence they are descended—an elegant figure, pleasing features, and 
vivacity of expression. They are loquacious like the Persians :—anel 






though living in servitude, they retain their national pride, and submit 
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only to the authority of their chiefs, with whom they livé on terms of 
P equality. “I have everywhere witnessed their courage and intrepi- 
dity, in their encounters with the Sikhs, on whose bayonets they rush 
sword in hand. Against the Hindus a fierce and implacable bigotry 
is kept up among them by their Mullas, whom they regard with super- 
stitious reverence. They retain many traits of hospitality : are blunt, 
coarse in manner, and devoid of the polish of the Persians. Their dress 
is a long shirt, blue turban and scarf, which serves the secondary pur- 
q pose of a cloth to pray upon. Their women are allowed comparatively 
much liberty, but do not abuse it: they perform as usual the whole 
labour of the household, while the men are in the fields. Their 
houses are constructed of mud roofed with timber, and again covered 
with earth to keep off the rain. The tribes of the plains, having a fine 
fertile land, are in good circumstances; but those of the Putwdr, Thenni, 


& and distriets are sadly oEprcesec by the Sikhs. The mountain 
— along the west-bank of the E pes fre in a half savage state. 
Ost of them live only by piundér and robbery, and think as little of 


cutting a man’s throat as asheep’s. Travelling alone amongst them 
is most hazardous. 

“The language of Taxila proper is the Hindustani corrupted, which 
pervades the Panj&b: in the north, Cashmerian ; and on the Indus the 
Pashti dialect, peculiar to the Afghan tribes. The Persian is little 


p usecd, except among the informed classes. 

. “The principal towns in the southern division are Rawel Pindi, 

f Jelam, Pind-dadan Kiuin, Nillé, Fatehganj, Khibbi,and Makhade :—in the 

central division, Attok, Khampur, Iskanderpur and Noachir :—in the 
northern, Muzafferdbdd, Birrh, Pakkheli, and Kaka Bamba.” * 


2 M. Court describes minutely the whole of these and other re- 
markable places, repeating under the head of Manikydla the account 
of his interesting operations upon the topes there, which was published 
in the Journal for 1834. We have lithographed his sketch of the 
principal tope opened by M. Vewruna and his ground-plan of the place 
—* (Plate XXVI.) to shew the situation of the numerous ruins with which 
it is studded, and which he considers to be the sepulchres. of ancient - 
a kings. The following explanation refers to the figures on the plate :- :. — 
rt | - Chief Cupola explored by General Vewruna, (J. A. S. 1834.) 
a ‘Cupola whence were obtained the coins and relics described by M. Covar’ 
in the same Journal for 1834, p. 556. 7 YG 
3, 4, 5, 6,7. Ruinous topes of which the foundations have been — up. 
” pares in which M. Covar found an urn euclosing a lass prism. — wl 
i : Sil mound was discovered a box containing a bit OF AVOTY. 8 eee 
nound whence were dug up fragments of bronze ‘innages. 
ee —— an urn of buked clay. Siete Wy qo 
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12. Square buildings attached to many of the Cupolas, 
13. Tombs. 


44, Moand from which were extracted many medals of copper and of caracoly 
(a compound of gold, silver, and copper.) 


Pl. XX. represents what M. Courr denominates a ‘‘ symbole,”’ also 
found among the extensive ruins of this curious place. We do not find 
it particularly described, but, from the general appearance of the sculp- 
ture it may be regarded either as a Buddhist or a Mithraic monument— 
probably the frame of some picture or shrine of a temple: and it is 
peculiarly interesting from the collection of symbols in the upper 
horizontal line, almost all of which can be recognized as belonging to 
the series of ancient coins about which so much has been written. 
The jar, the swastica, the sun, the altar, and especially the penultimate 
object on the right hand, which is common on the Kadphises coins. 

All the country commanded by the elevated summit of Manikyala 
is much raised above the plain of the Panjab. It appears to have 


been anciently a vast plateau, that in the course of ages, from the 


gradual action of periodical rains combined with occasional earth- 
quakes, has been cut into deep ravines now difficult to traverse, which 
make it look like a heap of ruins. It is covered with villages, the 
inhabitants of which raise a thin and precarious crop on its very poor 
soil. The neighbourhood of the mountains is covered with a thorny 
and leafless jungle. 

The whole district is called Potwdr ; it was formerly very populous, 
as at least testify the numerous ruins of old habitations. The villages 
are said to have run into one another, forming a continuous line for 
16 kos from Manikydla to Tammiak. The mulberry and other fruit 
trees used to thrive in its gardens. 

‘The ruins of Ramma are at 13 kos S. S. W. from Manikydla: they 
are attributed to Sita Rami (?) Those “ Parvala, traced to the time 
of the Pandavas, are on the north at 12 kos. At the latter place, in 
the gate of an old castle, is an inscription in an unknown character. 

Traces ofa very ancient town, Dangelt, are met with 14 dos towards 
«the east : the inhabitants ascribe its origin to the Diws. It flourished 
under the Ghiker sovereigns, who resided there. Makkyala near 
Kattas, Benda and Pakhi were also Ghiker towns. The modern town 

of Bégram is five kos lower down than Dangeli. It is now inhabited 
by Chandra-vansis, who are descended from the former rajas of the 


— neighbourhood of Jelim (a modern town of the: — 
zemindars) are are the extensive ruins of another castle perched on the 
top of an artificial jal mound, where very old Hindu medals are found. 
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The inhabitants assert that a city surrounded it called Bidad-nagar, 
which through the wickedness and cruelty of the rdja was destroyed 
by an earthquake,—a fact borne out by the appearance of the mound. 
This hillock had been in generations past dug up in search of coins 
and relics. The walls were of brick, very massive and large: there 
were two or three reservoirs and some wells within the enclosure, one 
built of stone. The Cashmerians for twenty-five years have been in the 
habit of digging here, nominally for bricks, but evidently from their 
eagerness they have fallen upon more valuable spoil : the chief of Jelim 
has several times confiscated pots of copper and silver coins thus dug up. 
The greater part of these have a horseman on one side and a bull on 
the other*. At one time a number of squared blocks of red granite 
were dug up, and some door posts which have been since converted 
into objects of worship by some Uddst fagirs on the banks of the 
Hydaspes. One of them is sketched in fig. 2 of Pl. XX, and is seen 
to be the dogy post of a Hindu templet. The fellow of it is set up at 
—Khalffh, three kos N. N. W. of Jelim, by some Ben-bdba faqirs. M. 
Court imagines this spot to have been the site of Bucephalia; and 
he would fix Nicea at Patti-kuti near Vessa, three kos E. of Jelim. In 
his opinion Jelim and Aurangdbdd} are the only positions in which two 
numerous armies could have encamped to dispute the passage of the 
river. Moreover, not a vestige of an ancient town is to be found on 
the west bank of the Hydaspes from Kala Mangala to Durapur, except 
at Su/fanpur, where the river debouches from the hills. In face of this 
spot is the fortress of Kala Mangala, attributed to Raja Sarwan. The 
opposite bank is too broken for Porus to have mancuvered his cha- 
riots. Below Sultdnpur, at the small hill of Baridti, the inhabitants 
assert a bridge of boats formerly existed. Two kos further down, at 
Menar, are seen the remains of a castle of very great antiquity: the 
river once washed its walls, but has now retired half a league. It is 
accounted the customary place of crossing the river in former days. 
* This description is insufficient to determine whether they are of the Azos 
group, or whether of the Rajput series ; but as they are called above, Hindu, we 
presume the latter must be the case; aod this will account for the large quantity 
of these coins procured by Kenamart Aut and Mouan Lat in the Panjib. It 
may uleo account for the inscription Syd/apati on one series of them—** lord 


of the Sydlas,’" whom Col. Witvonp fixes as the people of Taxila, — above ) 
—Ep. 


+ Capt. Bornes describes a fluted pillar with a capital very like the CorinfAian 
order shewn to him by M. Counr. He says also, that the inscription on the 
lab was in the Arabic character. Travels, i, 58.—Ep. 

2 Erronéously written Unengeded on the map :—and | “of Win- 
rorp.—Ep. OE ae 
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M. Courr recognizes the place of ALEXANDER's passage at KAili- 
paton, where is still the principal ford. It is five kos from Jelim, the 
Bucephela of our informant : agreeing with the passage in history, 
“ ALEXANDER wishing to pass the Hydaspes, ascended four leagues 
higher up than where he had encamped, sae there crossed his army 
at an island which facilitated the passage."’ This island is the one 
in face of Khilipatan, for at the village of Gitiali the river divides into 
two branches, one running towards Jelam, the other towards Suk- 
chandpur. They enclose a large plain of cultivable ground. The 
western branch is only fordable in November, December, and 
January: it divides again, into two branches at KdAilipatan, thus 
forming several large islands, the largest being two leagues long by 
one broad :—the river beds are pebbly, and the current strong. The 
plain continues for four kos up to the ruins of Patti Koti; and here, 
doubtless, ALEXANDER must have had his encounter with Porus’ 
son, and with that prince himself, who came to his aid. Al! that 


ee e, 


PLuTrarcu says of the passage and of the towns founded by AuExan- ~ 


per, tallies well with the above explanation. 

The celebrated fortress of Rotas, now unworthy of regard in a 
military view, presents little beyond Muhammedan tombs and mosques 
in its ruins. There are, however, Hindu medals found there, but the 
particular class is not mentioned. 

Pind-ddden Khan, a modern commercial town, is the great mart for 
the rock salt of the mountains on the west, now monopolized by Ran- 
gir Sinon®*. Other ruins of an ancient town, Gagirakft, extend along 
the banks of the Hydaspes from near Jelilpur to Ddrapur. On leav- 
ing the district of Pind-dadan Khan by the route which traverses the 
salt range, the site of an Indian annual pilgrimage occurs, called 
Kattas. Here again are the traces of an old town ascribed to the 
Pandavas, where are found small images of a red stone, holding in 
their hand the foppa of the Persians,—a species of iron club which 
would appear to have been a weapon of offence formerly in use. 
ALRXANDER was wounded by one in his attack on the fort of the 
Malii. 

The district of Thenni bordering upon that of Pind-dddan is famous 


for. its breed of horses and mules. After passing Chekuvdl, Nilli and 


Dula on the Suban river, a ruined castle is pointed out where the 


———— 03 che uae to keep their treasure. Medals are here frend 
Shh ibe ot? 


st o Sr bers in his Travels, vol. i. 52, and in the Journ. 
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m the ruins. The whole country is indeed remarkable for the number 
of antique ruins it presents: the most striking are those of Zafta and 
Ris; those of Kounda are attributed to rija Hopp (?). 

At Jend, 12 kos from AAébbi, towards Kushdilgarh is a small gold. 
washing. Fatehganj, a very old town, is remarkable for its sulphureous 
springs: Hassan Addai, for its picturesque situation and pure waters: 
the remains of a palace built by Axnern here are still visible: it is on 
the high road from Attok to Lahdr. Of these places it is unnecessary 
to speak, as they have been fully described by Burnes and other 
travellers ; nor have we space to extract M. Counr’s notes on Khanpér, 
Skanderpir, Naucher, &c. Near the former place General Venrura 
opened several cupolas, and a large one at Pdhler was explored by the 





native chief. 
Of the district of Pakféri, called by Forster PukAoli, this author 


woulé make Peucelaotis of the Greeks. This M. Courr refutes, plac- 
ing it (as noted in the memoir published last month) near Bajore 
{Bazira of the Grecks) on the west bank of the Indus. 

We must also take but a very cursory view of M. Courr’s remarks 
on the physical geography of Taxila, hoping to see the whole pub- 
lished ere long in the Paris Journal, with the advantage of the com- 
ments of savans acquainted with the ancient history of the province, 

The mountainous tract to the north of the district boasts the boldest 
‘and most romantic scenery. It is the link between the Pirpanjal 
range and the Hindu-koh. In the winter months there are but two or 
three passes practicable for foot passengers, and that with much 
hazard. Parallel ranges of less elevation occupy the southern face of 

"the principal mountain ridge for a space of 40 to 60 kos, forming 
between them the successive valleys of Kukabamba, Pakkhéri, and 


Mozafferabdd. Detached and irregular mountains and ridges cross 
——— chains at various ee or form insulated groups, as is 





q * ‘principle of contemporaneous origin of parallel ridges started 
by M. ‘Exiz ve Beaumont. The most interesting lines are the metalli- 
- ferous hills N. W. of the Hydaspes, in general low, savage and uncul- 
tivated; but rich in ores. Ferruginous, sulphureous and saline. 
are plentiful, but are not now turned to more use than the _mines, 
— which were apparently worked in former times. The Hydaspes for- 
b ge werly paid tribute in the gold of its own tributary streams.The Pind- 

in chain has abundance of iron. At Karengéli near Kattas are mines 
* Pantimony :—in the Gu/rfh range, native sulphur : near Makhodi, na- 
— tive alam : ang E jnd-dddan, the salt mines before mentione 
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The vault of the large salt mine fell in shortly after the visit of M. 
Jacaqvemonr. The section shews well the position of the salt, which 
is, in fact, a solid rocky mass : towards the upper part it divides into 
veins of white and red :—the latter are preferred: the former contain- 
ing lime and gypsum. 

The western mine is greater in depth, but less extensive than the 
other, 250steps were counted before reaching its focus :—the shafts 
were only wide enough for one person to pass at a time, each carry- 
ing a flambeau. The excavation is divided into two vaults ; one is now 
abandoned, being cut away to a dangerous precipice. 

The lamps rendered the air and heat nearly insufferable when 
Messrs. Wank and Murray visited it in company with M. Covrar. 

On the surface of this chain are scattered large blocks of gypsum, 
worn as if by the action of the sea. Some yellow slates are also seen. 
Vegetation is confined to saline plants and a few thorny bushes- 

Of the Indus and Hydaspes sufficient is already known. Danvitie 
has fallen into an error in making the former pass by Hashtnagar, 
which lies on a small tributary called the Jind, 

“The climate of Taxila embraces extremes, from the healthy bracing 
cold of the snowy mountain to the excessive heats of the southern 
plains. The soil of the southern portion for want of water, as well as 
from the presence of salt, is little adapted for cultivation, and the vil- 
lages are consequently very scant. In the beautiful valleys to the 
north, however, plentiful springs and a rich soil produce the opposite 
effects of fertility and a dense population ; but agriculture is neglected 
through the oppression of the Government. The perpetual verdure of 
the hills to the north affords abundant pasturage for cattle. 





) 11.—ON THR PROVINCE OF PESHA’WAR*. 

Peshdwar, the city, supposed. by some geographers to be Peu- 
celaotis, of the Greeks, is said by its inhabitants to be built upon the 
ruins of the ancient Baghram. In dimensions it certainly much sure 
passes Cdbul, but its suburbs and the number of gardens which extend 
southward, contribute towards this apparent magnitude. Its houses 
are slightly built of brick or mud, held together by wooden frame work. 
This mode of building has, perhaps, been adopted on account’ of the 
earthquakes, which are frequent, but seldom very serious. The houses 
are generally provided with Sard-khdnas, a description of calles: (or 
underground room, where the inhabitants spend the day, to avoid the 
© In this part of the translation, which follows the original more closely 


vhan. the! foregoing, we are indebted to the same fair hand, to which we were 
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intense and scorching heat of their summer. The streets are narrow 
and irregular, and present every where the most uncleanly aspect. 

A large bazar runs across from east to west, commencing from 
the Serait Gaur katra, and terminatme at the fortress of Balasir. A 
stream which draws its waters from the river of BaAréh, crosses 
the town from south to north, and would very much facilitate the 
establishing of fountains, if the Asiatics only knew the use and 

advantage of them. The population of Peshawar may be rated at 
80,000 souls, consisting of Afghans, Kashmerians, and Indians. The 
‘latter appear to have been its primitive inhabitants ; but although they 
are still very numerous, they live in dependence on the Mahomedans, 
and are oppressed by heavy taxation, (taxés d’avanies.) All the com- 
-merce of the country is 1n their hands. From Catul, raw silk, worsted, 
cochenille, jalap, manna, asafeetida, saffron, resin, simples, and 
both fresh and dried fruits—all which are generally exported to 
India, from whence they receive in return, cambric, silks, indigo, sugar, 
-andespices. To Cashmir the exports are gold sequins, gold and silver 
thread and lace, in transit from BokAdra; and the return, shawls, tea, 
and Persian manuscripts. They exchange the salt of the KoAadt range 
with the rock crystal and the iron of Bijdwar: this last district, as 
also those of Sawat and Bunir, offer a ready market for the sale of 
their tissues of cotton ;—the trades and arts of the town are limited to 
mere necessarics of life, and are principally carried on by —— Cash- 
—merians. 
: -» The Hindustani is generally spoken, also the Pashtu ; the use — ‘die 
Persian language becomes nearly extinct on entering this province. 
| . Peshdwear musters about 40,000 horse, a thousand foot soldiers, and 


“ twelve pieces of cannon. —— troops are very irregular, and are 
. “badly paid. | as sire 


~The climate of the province is not very healthy. — are very 
» prevalent from the summer solstice to the end of autumn, at which 
( period they generally prove fatal. They are brought on by excess in 
" ‘the eating of fruits, or by the unwholesome exhalations and vapours, 
_—“‘é ising’ from the rivers of the Dudb. ~ The irrigation necessary for 






‘gender fever, the heat of the air being then very intense. The in- 
, ignorant of the superior properties of quinine; make use of 
—— plant which grows on the banks of their streams. In 
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‘the cultivation of the Turkish corn in May, may contribute to en- 
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any of them be swallowed with the food, they occasion a vomiting, 
attended with very severe pain in the loins and in the chest. Snakes 
and scorpions are also in great abundance, and are often venomous. 
The spring sets in early: by the end of February the peach trees 
blossom ‘luxuriantly; by the end of April the weather becomes un- 
pleasant ; and the heat is scorching during the months of June, July, 
and August. In June the Simum prevails; it is sometimes pestilential, 
resembling the desert blast (Samial) of Arabia. When it blows, one 
would fancy that one stood at the entrance of a hot oven. ‘“ Heaven 
pity then,” the poor traveller, who is overtaken by. this wind at mid- 
day in the open country! When first attacked the body becomes 
covered with blue spots, and putrefaction is almost instantaneous. 
This wind generally blows from W.N. W., in the direction of Jeldi- 
fdbdd, where it is frequently fatal. The hot season ends in September. 
The rains are heavy in the winter, when the sky is frequently tlouded 
fora week together. There are intervals of rain also in April, but 
rarely. In July and August, the rainy season in India, little falls in 
these parts, but storms are very frequent, and very severe, and are 
always preceded by whirlwinds of dust, obscuring the atmosphere for 
“hours together; they are brought on by the S. W. winds, and are 
accompanied by claps of thunder in rapid succession. The lightning 
falls with fearful flashes. 
' The environs of Peshawar exhibit little else but a vast space covered 
with ruins and tombs. I discovered and dug out several remains of 
Indian statues. These statues, some of which are in plaister, others 
im bronze, appear to be of very ancient date, for they are devoid of 
beauty and are ill executed. They principally represent Gauwrakndthi 
fagirs, or perhaps Jogis, who for a long time held the country west 
of the Indus. The image represented (in Plate XX V1.) was dug out of 
the village of Banamar/, which lies west of Peshdwar. At a greater dis- 
‘tance are the ruins of Pirig@i, where in the rains Indian and Bactrian 
medals are to be found. To the west of Peshdwar is a mount upon 
which an ancient castle appears, which may be the one that Haraas- 
~w10on besieged, and which was re-established by Timove Suan, 
and was subsequently sacked by the Sikhs. The Sikhs again re- 
built it in 1834, when this province fell into the hands of Ransrt 
» Srixon; in consequence of a victory gained over the Afghans by the 
division under my command, The gardens which stretch from the 
‘gouth to the west of the towa present the appearance of a forest of 
orchards, where they cultivate the plum, the fig tree, the peach, the 
pear}: the mulberry peculiar to this country, the pomegranate, and the 
‘quince; but. these fruits, although beautiful to the eye, are very far 
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from having equal flavour with those produced in the south of France, 

The grape is only cultivated at the village of SA®kA Imam Mehdi. 
Peshdwar is situated in the middle of a vast plain, which stretches 
towards the N. E., and which is twenty-five kos in length from the east 
to the west, and fifteen in breadth from the south to the north. The 
mountains of the Kattinks, and the Afrédis bound it to the east, and 
those of Kchdt on the south. To the west it is bounded by the mountains 
- of the Kheibars, and to the north the river of Nagumdn separates it 
from the districts of the Dudb and of the Fusafzais. This plain is 
crossed by the river Bahreh, which has its source on the southern side 
of the Koh-suféd, crosses the Kheibars, enters this district at A’lam-qijar, 
and after a short passage emptics itself into the Nagumdén, seven kos 
east of Peshdwar. Without it the district would be nothing but a bar- 
ren desert. From June to September the riveris dried up by the many 
drains miade to irrigate the cotton plantations and the barley fields. 
_ The principal water-courses strike off at the village of Serband, and 
are divided lower down into an infinity of lesser ones, which give asto- 
nishing fertility to the soil of this district, and promote the cultivation 
of rice, which (is principally sown in the village of the Miishtirzats, 
and ts much prized by the inhabitants of Afgidnistdn, and the Pan- 
jab. The river Nagumdn, which I presume is no other than the 
Malamantus of the Greeks, formerly ran to the west of Peshawar, 
and you may still trace its bed near the ruins of Rashekt. It appears 
that some sovereign of the country must have changed its course, in 
order to fertilize the land of the Mumunds, which extends to the 
south of the town. This tribe, as well as that of the Kaleels who in- 
habit the west, have often bloody contentions for the water. The 
districts of the Ddiddzais and of Kalessa are watered by the canal of 
| Budent, led from the same river of Nagumdn; its waters are so 
:" favorable to vegetation, that grass grows on its banks to the height of 
i. a full grown man. The territory of Peshdwar is, generally speaking, 
most fertile, rivalling the best in Europe if it were but well administer- 
ed. The harvest is gathered in the summer, and again ino ‘autumn. 
—* ‘That of the summer yields an abundance of barley and corp,—that of 
8 the autumn several kinds of maize, rice, oil seeds, and abundance of 
— cotton, which provides the inhabitants with a species of manufacture 
vi sited to the climate. Wood is procured in great scarcity ‘from the 
| “surrounding mountains, on which very little grows. — ah bezel 
this —— every side presents to the view ‘ruins of ancient: 
. : origin of which the natives are ignorant. . 
‘ Sgaihs’ of Kiohiseer, — Ss. owe by 
‘the’ ame of the Takkal, where are the vestiges of three 
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cupolas, of yery ancient date. Not far from thence are the ruins of 
Rachekhi, Further off the remains of the town of Jumrud may be 
observed at the entrance of the defile of the Ké/cibar mountains. 
The route from Peshdwar to Michiné betrays signs of old habitations at 
Pirbala and Pessank. The road to Kohit presents also the remains 
of Boulidana, which may possibly be Embolima of ALexanper. Quite 
close to this, Deliter may be seen; and further off, at the entrance of 
the defile of the KeAdts, are the ruins of Kargan, Akor, Zeadan ; and 
in the districts of the Mémunds may be also seen those of Aspinagar, 
Bassevanan, and Ormiil, 

The province is divided into six districts; namely, the Kaleels 
to the west, the Miimunds to the south, the Ddidzais, the Dudb 
to the north, the Kalissa to the east, and that of Hlashtnagar to 
the north-east. These several districts yield a revenue of eight 


lakhs of rupees, without including the cantons of AwoSdt and 


Laclateri, which bring near two additional lakhs. The district 
of Kohkidt is inhabited by the Bungeish, and is celebrated for the 
beautiful eprings of limpid water which meet at the foot of the 
surrounding mountains. A coal mine exists in this territory, but 
the inhabitants derive but small profit from it. A mine of sulphur is 
also to be found there, but it is not worked; and some petroleum 
wells or mineral tar, which the inhabitants use to light up their 
dwellings. Adjoining to this pergannah are the districts occupied 
by the Theris, and beyond this is the province of Haniutuk, 

_ The district of the Dudé is so called, because it is enclosed between 
the two rivers of Nagumdna and Jindi. It is very fruitful in rice and 
sugar-cane, and abounds in beautiful and fertile meadows. It is 
inhabited by the tribe of the Gigidnees. In the district of the Addzais 
are the ruins of Gound, but their origin is not known. Still further 
in the direction of Tengi is the isolated mountain of dzaraeh, which 
might well be supposed to be the Aornus, the conquest of which 
was one of ALExANDER’s most brilliant exploits. The fortress of 
Hissdr. is only ten kos to the N. E. of Peshawar; it is situated three 
kos from the river of Nagumdn, in an island formed by two branches 
of the river Jind, which flows from the outskirts of Sawdé and Bajd- 
war. This fortress is conspicuously raised on a sroall artificial hill. 


At its foot are extensive ruins of an ancient town, apparently 
founded by idolaters, and upon which is built ¢ 


he actual town 
of Hashinagar, » name meaning the seven towns*. Our geographers 
* as a * ~ Ti oe Mle 
— — me ning eight towos. The whole cight sre named on 
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think that this town is the same as Massaga, the capital of the 
Assaceni, but Lam more inclined to think that it is the Nysa of the 
Greeks. Its proximity to the Cophenes, and above all what Puu- 
TARCH states as said by ALExaND#R to his Macedonians, when they 
objected to fording the river on account of its depth, corroborate 
‘™my conjecture. The inhabitants of the Dudb, and those of the 
mountains of the Mouwrmards, appear to me to be the Assuceni, 
who were employed by ALtexanper in building the vezsels, in which 
they sailed down the Cophenes as far as Taxila. To the N. E. of 
Hashtnagar is the mountain of BehAi standing alone on a yast plain, 
and close to it are the ruins of an ancient castle which is attributed 
to Rajya Varrah, and which, according to the traditions of the 
inhabitants, was the dwelling of the ancient sovereigns of this 
country. There are also some basso-relievos, and the traces of 
an aqueduct by which the waters were carried to the river Jind, 
This aqueduct commences at the ruins of Rajir, which are situated 
nearly opposite Hashiaagar. Further off in the district of the Babaé- 
fais, on another mountain, are the massive ruins of another fortress, 
which can only be reached by means of a path cut through the rock. 
It goes by the name of Peli. 
‘Three days’ journey north of Hashtnagar are the dintticts of Sawdt 
and Buwnir, where arethe ruins of Gerira, Bonsekhan, Zakut, and CAfm- 
_kor. Near the latter are four massive cupolas of the same kind as 
those of Manikyadla. The small river Panjkori traverses the district, 
and joins the Jindi. It is much to be regretted that travellers do not 
visit with more minuteness this portion of the country, as they might, 
were they to do so, gain positive information as to the march of 
ALEXANDER on the banks of the Indus. It is in these districts that 
Biree., the Vizier of Akar, perished with a whole army. The inha- 
bitants have, we are told, cut a road through the rugged rocks, 
leading to the north, by means of which they communicate with the 
Tartar tribes of Kashgar and others. All that tract of country lying 
to the east of Mashtnagar is inhabited by the tribe of the Yusufzais. 
3 The Indus forms the eastern boundary of this district, and LandeA on 
, the river Nagumdn its southern. To the north are the mountains of © 
Panjitar and Shemla. According to some historians, the province of 
the Fusufzais is the same as the Taxila of Aumxanper, where the 
king Omrnts reigned, whose fidelity and devotion facilitated to Auex-— 
ANDgR the conquest of the Indus. But, according to other historians, | 
and more. especially in the opinion of Piutrancn, the real Toxila i“ 
enclosed between the Indus and the Hydaspes. wm 
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‘The province of the Yusufzais is divided into eleven tappas—viz : 
| Principal Towns. | 


Two tappas... .... Sedu-zais, Hound. 
| | Otuman-zais, Toppi. 
| Keder-zais, Khiva. 
: Mamu-zais, Nohdéh. 
Five tappas, Rezers .. 2 Malek-zais, Yar-hosein, 
Akukhels, Ismaila. 
Mani zais, Toulandi. 
* ] | - . i > s ⸗ F 
Two tappas, Amazais. Shandeza ‘asi } Kapurdigarbi. 
' Kamal-zais, « Orti. 
Two tappas, Kamalzais. — —— Tura. 


All these districts are governed by independent chiefs, who live in 
the greatest dissension. ‘There are no taxes established, and each in- 
habitant rents, cultivates, and reaps the produce of his grounds, paying 
only a small sum as tribute to the chief of the district. It is only 
since 1822 that the Mahéraja of Lahore succeeded by the force of arms 
in levying five rupees on every house and a certain number of horses, 4 
with which they are obliged to furnish him annually. The tribe of 
the Yusufzais is one of the most powerful in Afghdnistdn. It has 
always been remarkable for the independence it has preserved, and for 
come time it resisted the attacks of the Mogul kings, and even Napra 
Suan himself, who never thoroughly succeeded in subjugating it. The 
people of this tribe are vigorous, active, turbulent, and have given 
proofs of extraordinary courage in the wars which they have had to 
sustain against the Sikhs. When public danger is threatened, all the 
districts suspend their own quarrels, and gather together to make 
common resistance. Each one provides himself with weapons at his — 
own expense, and volunteers as a soldier under the banner of his chief. — 
This soil is extremely fertile in every kind of grain, yielding a plen- — 
tiful harvest of maize, beans, peas, cotton, oil seeds, and excellent — 
tobacco. The mountains towards the north afford excellent pasture ~ 
for all kinds of cattle. The province contains no town, properly so — 
called, but it is embellished by large and populous villages: the prin- — 
cipal one amongst them is Kapardigarhi, standing in the midst of the u 
ruins of a yery ancient town, which might very possibly be the Caspa- — 
tyrus of the Greeks, the capital of the Gandaéri, whom our geogra-— 
phers place to the east of the Assaceni on the western bank of the — 
Indus. Quite close to this village I observed a rock on which there are” 
inscriptions almost effaced by time, and out of which 1 could only — 
decipher the following characters. (See Inscription 5, of Plate XX VII.) — 
- Further off, on the ‘opposite side of the mountain of Kof-ganga, are 
3B ; 
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the ruins. of an ancient town, which is attributed to a heathen race; 
and quite close to that is the village of Bazar, now inhabited by the 
Kamailzais. Not far from thence is another very extensive ruin, 
where several remains of statues have been found*. In the land of the 
Yusufzais also are the ruins of Motina near Yar-hosein ; those of 
Gagriand Shirkand near Ismaila ; Kirkand near Mayar, in the district 
of Otti ; Kaleder near the stream of Kalapdni ; Mashari- Banda, on the 
river Landeh; and Pélusseddn, opposite Messa. Besides these ruins 
the country is covered with an immense quantity of small artificial 
hills, on which there are remains of ancient dwellings, and where, in 
the rains, Indian, Bactrian, and Indo-Scythian medals may be found. 
‘Near Panjitar are the ruins of Nogiran, where there are inscriptions 
in the same character as those noticed above. 

In the district of Shemla, which is further to the north, we remark 
those of Nagari, where basso-relievos may be seen. On the banks of 
the Indus are the ruins of Péhour, Toppt, Hound, and Mahmedpur, of 
which I have already spoken. The river Landeh or Nagumdn sepa- 
rates the Yusufzais fromthe province of Katicks. This country is 
very mountainous, and contains mines of sulphur, salt, springs of 
naphtha, and many slate quarries. It is inhabited by the tribe of the 
Kattuks and the Aferidis, intrepid mountaineers, who often intercept 
the route from Attok to Peshawar. Their chief towns are Nizdmpur 
and Sirri in the interior, and Akhoreh on the right bank of the Nagu- 
min. This last town may be presumed to be the Ora of Annian, If 
this be the case, the inhabitants of the mountains of the Katiidks are 
descendants of the Assaceni. The province of the Kattuks is divided 





| from that of Kohat by the district of Lachitrt, ; | 
. . | P . . . 
¢ ‘[ll.—Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions, lithographed by Jas, Prinser, | 
— Secy. &c. | 
| | : — [Continued from page 349.) . 
— mish; Pl. XXPVT. 1.—Asirgarh inscription. : 










Mhis inscription, for the knowledge of which I am indebted to the 
*. antiquarian zeal of Dr. J. Swiner, has been in the possession of | 
LLIsH since the year 1805, when, according toa memoran- 
‘on the original drawing, it was copied from a — * 
Di “are of a seal found at Asirgarh by Captain Couennoox - 
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inserted), it would appear that the seal was surmounted by three series 
of figures, probably cast in bronze: viz. inthe centre, Nandi the bull, 
with a state chatta over him, and supporters on either side, bearing, the 
one, a chatta and axe; the other a sceptre and axe. 

The inscription, hitherto undecyphered, is at once seen to belong 
to the old form of Deva-ndgari, now grown familiar to us; and I am 
indebted to the Rev. Dr. Mixt, for the subjoined transcript in the 
modern character, as well as for the translation of the text, and remarks 
on the same. 

From the absence of a date it is not easy to assign a certain posi- 
tion to the five distinct successions which it embraces ; though, from 
the locality of the inscription in a fort of Kiandésh immediately south 
of Mdiwd, as well as from the termination of the names in Varma, they 
may be assigned with some probability to the Ojjayani dynasty ; where, 
in the twelfth century, we find Narkavarnma, YASUVARMA, and three 
other Vermas recorded as having reigned. No one of these names, 
however, accords with any of the present list ; neither does the modern 
Nagari of their inscriptions, of which Colonel Top has published fac- 
similes, at all resemble the seal character, which is evidently of a 
much more ancient date. Itis customary, also, in Hindu records of this 
nature, to commence with the reputed ancestor of the race; but we 
find no allusion to VicramApirra or Buosa in the present instance, 
and must either suppose our seal anterior to these illustrious person- 
ages—or unconnected with Ujjayani. Itis certainly possible that a 
petty raja might have maintained independence for a few reigns in his 
hill fort, claiming descent from the unknown Hari-vaRrMa ; but it is un- 
likely that he should have assumed the lofty title of Mahdrdjadhiraja. 

- The twice recorded matrimonial connection with the Guerra family 
is also worthy of remark, as it may possibly have reference to the 


‘Canouj dynasty, whose coins have lately excited so much interest. The 


style of alphabet affords strong evidence of their contemporanicty. 


Transcript of the Astrgarh inscription in modern Deva-nigart, 


aqeauaifaarrantie: TATUM a areas: Sey 
‘Haaea AMMAN ATSa VCR SICTe CTH AS 
; z yewcrsnife 
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Transiation. 

“He whose glory was transcendent by reason of his four great 
goods*,—before whose splendour other kings bowed, sickened with 
envy,—who was ever occupied in the juridical decisions of learned 
Munies dwelling in leafy hermitages,—whose crooked ramparts were 
alike bright and impenetrable,—who was the spoiler of all such as were 
vexed with peace,—(such was) the great king Hari-varman. His 
son, whose excellent victories equalled those of his father, born of his 


noble} wife Anxa-pr'v1’, was the great king A’pitya-varnMAN. His 


s0n again, whose exceeding joys equalled those of his father, born of 
Aurea’ri’}, eldest daughter of the Gurra race, was the great king 
VsvarRa-vARMAN. His son, whose magnificence equalled that of his 
father, born of Anrxa’rt’, eldest daughter of the Gupras, was the great 
king of kings R. Sinua-varman. His son, possessed of like exceed- 
ing joys with his father, born of Bua’ra Ka’ma- nari’, was the chief 


of the excellent lion-rulers, the great king of kings Knanva-varMan, 


our worthy Lord.’ 

It is observable—that the title of Raja-adhirija, or king of kings— 
is here, as in the Allahabad inscription, restricted to the two last of 
the line of succession—viz. Sinna-varman, and Knarva-varman. I 
do not understand the simple Ietter R. prefixed to the former name, 
Giz. at with a dot preceding and following)—unless it be an abbrevia- 
tion for Raja: nor am I quite sure of the three letters following the 
last name, which I have made Zac: W. H. M. 

Inscription on a bronze image from Peshdwar. 

The head depicted in Plate XXVI. is copied from a sketch in M. 
Covrr'’s memoir and collection of drawings, from which extracts are 
published in the present and in the preceding Journal, (see p. 482.) 

The characters are decidedly Deya-nagari, but whether from their 
indistinctness, or from errors in the copying, or from the language 
being different, their combination does not form any intelligent 
Sanscrit sentence. 


* i. ec. Religious, duly, Wal: wealth, =z) ; : pleasure, myH,; eternal salvation, 
Fre. Suchare the four Shadrasx or goods according to the Hindus. Amera Cosha, 
ii. 7, § 3, sl. 57. If, however, for we read J with ParMA-CHAND 


7 Pandit, the translation will be, ‘‘ He whose glory transcended the bounds of 


the four encircling oceans."-—W. H. M. 
+ The ordinary honorific epithet Srimati is here, contrary to the usual rule, 


introduced into the compound in the feminine gender, Regularly j it should either 
| be the crude form Srimat, or the locative case feminine Srimatyam.— . M. 
- 2 The recurrence of the same name and description | is singular, at: is impos- 


| gible that they should be the same person, such incest being unknown even to 
the heroic age of India.— W. H. M. 
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The head has its hair gathered in a knot after the fashion of the 
‘Hindu devotees, and it is bound together by a triple-headed snake of 
the cobra species—an ornament not uncommon to Jain figures, but 
rarely seen in the simple head of Buddha. The cars seem to be 
lengthened and split, in the style of the Kuaphatf sect ; but the draw- 
ing may also be viewed as of earrings in ears of the natural dimen- 
sious. 


Pl. XX1X.—Inscriptjons on Kemaon Tridents. 


On the right hand side of Plate XXIX. is depicted the bronze 
trident at Barahdt in Garhwal, reduced from the large native drawing 
presented to the Society by Mr. Commissioner Tratxt, last winter. 
The inscription on the shaft was published as No. 2 of Plate LX. with 
a translation and explanation by our Vice-President, Dr. Mitt. The 
copper letters being in relief from the shaft were taken off in facsimile. 
The same plan, Mr. Traiue says, did not answer with the trident 
at Gopesvara, although the ancient letters on its shaft are soldered 
onin the same manner.—The copy taken by the eye of a native 
draughtsman is unfortunately too incorrect to be legible: but the form 
of many of the letters shews clearly that this inscription is of the same 
age as that of Barahat. 

On the upper part of the trident are three or four short inscriptions 
in the. modern Devaé-nagari. These, Mr. Trait says, are cut into the 
metal. Three of them are illegible, or rather appear to be in some 
other language. One only is in Sanscrit; but in this also several 
errors have been committed by the transcriber. With the assistance 
of the Society's pandit I am able to present it in a complete form :— 
it contains a name—the grand desideratum in such cases ; though too 
often, as in the present instance, it turns out to be a name unknown to 
fame! The verse is in the accustomed Sardila Vikridita measure, so 
often mentioned by Dr. Mitt. It opens with the invocation dum 


Svasti. 
— war fefasd aviea aveaqrasaiiaar cs: 
mages" awaufaaaesralaaia |! 
are sfatra ae frsreeri sferer 
ser ea anne ed ara Sw T 
| «The illustrious Prince An1x MAL, having extended his conduébte 
on all sides, ote together (quere, humbled or made low) upon this 
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holy spot sacred to Mahfdeva, under the emblem of a pillar, the very 
sovereigns of the world whom his prowess had overcome ;— 
“And thus having re-established this same pillar of victory, he 


acquired reputation. It is a pious act to raise up a worthy foe when 


he has been humbled.” 

‘ Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos’ seems to be the sentiment 
here inculcated ; and it is probable that the allegory of overthrowing 
and restoring enemies, alludes to the taking down the pillar (which 
may have been done to cut the new inscription) and its restoration, 
by some r&ja who had penetrated thus far in a successful expedition. 

The name of Mact occurs as a patronymic in more than one dynasty 
of Nipal. It is not impossible, therefore, that the name here written 
Antk Matt, may be the same as the Anya Mant of the Neverit 
race, who reigned in that valley about the year 1195 A. D. according 
to Kinxrarrick’s Sketch. Awnyra, which is without meaning, should 
probably be written Ani’ 





IV.—Sub-Himdlayan Fossil Remains of the Dddupur Collection. By 
Lieuts, W. EE, Baxer, and H. M. Duranp, Engineers. 


[We should be wanting both in candour and courtesy, were we not to point 
out to the reader, that the plates accompanying the present paper were furnished 
by our zealous contributors, and their esteemed commandant Col. Corvin. In 
despair of the difficulty and expence of executing s0 many plates in Calcutta, it 
occurred to us that the same pens aad pencils which could produce such neat ori- 
ginal drawings, could,if provided with the requisite materials, furnish engravings 
and lithographs ready executed for our Journal. We accordingly dispatched 
some yellow paper, and a copper plate, by dak, to Didupur ; and these are the 
first fruits. If not quite perfect, it should be remembered that the transfers 
had to travel 1,000 miles in the height of the rains ere they could be secured 
on the stone—and that the copper-plate, with its waxed and etched surface, 
had to be bitten by the acid after its arrival in Calcutta. The wonder is, that 
they should have turned out so well! We anticipate much greater success here- 


after. —Eb.] 
RHINOCEROS. 


The manner in which the organic remains of the Sub-Himdlayas 


a 
_ were at first deposited, and that in which they have been subsequently 


_ disinterred, have necessitated a system of search more favorable to 
the acquisition of specimens than to the accurate description of the 
localities in which they occurred. Hitherto the fossils were in general 


_ found widely scattered over the surface and throughout the ravines of 
the calcareous sandstone formation ; a dispersion which rendered glean- 
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cimens than could be anticipated to result from any other mode of 
collection. Notwithstanding these circumstances, however, it was 

soon observed that the different parts of the head, the various frag- 
“ments of one limb, picked up at considerable distances from each 
other, could with a little trouble be extracted from the heaps and 
assorted; the sharp edges and accurate junction of the fractured sur- 

faces preventing any doubt or mistake. Such restorations proved that 

whole extremities, perhaps entire skeletons, must occasionally have 

been entombed in the sand, and that the upheavement of the strata 

, causing the greater number of fossils to be traversed by cracks, divided 
them into a number of fragments, which, on the degradation of the 
strata, were swept away by the drainage water to various distances 

from their original sites. It became an object, if possible, to discover 

these sites ; with this purpose in view, many of the abrupt cliffs and 

fresh slips, with which this tertiary formation abounds, were examined ; 

© *but with such little success as to render it evident that the gradu- 
alwear of ages could alone have sufficed for the exposure and 

. dissemination of so vast a quantity of these relics on the slopes 
he 9 and in the ravines of the hills. The scattered fragments were 
* | seldom found to give any clue to the original place of deposit : in fact 
it has but once occurred to us that a nearly entire extremity has been 
discovered in the calcareous sandstone. And in order to illustrate the 

. foregoing remarks, we have appended a sketch of these remains*; the 
drawing > represents them as they lay after the removal of the sand 

which at first concealed all but the lower fragment of the femur: 

pieces of tusk, bones, and the half of a lower jaw, were found in the _ 

immediate neighbourhood, and indicated that the other parts of the 
skeleton of this mastodon clephantoides had originally been deposited at 

‘no great distance from the posterior extremity which forms the sub- 

ject of the sketch. The whole may be considered a fair example 

both of the mode of deposition and of the subsequent dispersion 

which lodged separate, sharp-edged fragments on the hill sides and 
amongst the sandstone boulders of the water-courses. The rare 

* occurrence of specimens under such favorable circumstances rendering 
excavation a very uncertain and ill requited labour, forced the native 


collectors to be satisfied with the crop which time had exposed. 


 ® We regret exceedingly that the drawing on transfer paper of the fossil tn 
situ was ‘spoiled in passing it on to the stone. ‘Thisewas the case also with 


Plate XIX. a very beautiful drawing by Col. J. Convin: but the latter officer 
having taken the precaution of forwarding its original, o tolerable attempt has 
been made to supply its place by M. Tassin. The initials W. B. B. to this 
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; Hence, too, the localities of fossils thus collected at places remote _. 
from each other did not admit of being accurately specified ; a cir- _ 
cumstance of less importance so long as the species, sometimes even | 
the genera, exhibited characters distinct from the fossil and existing © 
species hitherto described ; but the species about to be noticed being 
an approach to an existing tvpe, we consider ourselves fortunate in 
having witnessed the exhumation of many of the specimens referred 
to in this paper, and are only sorry that the limited time at our 
disposal was insufficient to enable us to take a plan and accurate 
sections of the ground. 

The following general description may, however, give some idea of 
a locality which furnishes an exception to other places whence fossils 
have been obtained; in this instance they have not been met with 

° in solitary fragmentgy but found massed together ; and excavation has 
been resorted toy advantage. Though but an imperfect descrip- 
tion, what fo may suffice to point out the site in question, and 

~ it has therefore been introduced. 

" The deposit is situated about a mile and a half to the N, W. of 

3s Maginund, a village on the left bank of the easternmost affluent to 

* the Caggar, (or Gagur of some maps), immediately at the debouche 

. of the channel from the hills. On leaving the village, crossing over 

+ “to the right bank, and skirting for a short distance in a westerly. 

; direction the base of the hills, the bed of a tributary is reached, which, 

on being traced up, leads to the deposit. The formation here consists — 

1 alternately of strata of calcareous sandstone and of strata of a loamy 

 *~ texture, composed of a mixture of sand and clay; the proportions _ 

of these ingredients of course vary continually, but in general they. 





: are nearly -equal; the clay colours the strata, giving a brownish red 

shade. The calcareous matter which enters into these loamy strata. 

is usually in small quantity, and they are so hittle indurated that some. 

of the blocks, although she}tered from the force of the rain. itself, . 
fall to Pieces when exposed to the damp atmosphere of a rainy day. us 

fossils extracted from this matrix are more fragile than those — 
dded in the calcareous sand, and much care is —— in dis 
_ engaging them. stata 
A or distant view of the sections which here, as —— 
abound, might lead to the conclusion that the loamy strata predomi- — 
nate; for being, as above described, but little indurated and easily ~ 
acted upon by damp and rain, théy tinge the calcareous sand strata 
— them * ‘covering their exposed sectional surfaces with red ~ 
CC ‘ “The —— —— —— 
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to predominate. The part of the hills here alluded to is barren of 
wood. The strata evidently suffer very rapid degradation, in conse- 
quence of the facility with which the clayey beds yield to the abrad- 
ing force of the drainage water ; by means of the loose stratum, 
the more enduring sandstone is as it were peeled off, and covers the 
hill slopes with its debris. The dip of the stratification has a general 
N. E. direction. . 

The circumscribed espace, more immediately under consideration, 

consists of about one hundred feet of ravine along a stratum of 

. gioamy texture. Within this confined Space specimens of all the 
genera, contained in the synopsis of our collection, have been 
found: that is to say, the same bed which yielded so many remains 
of the fossil unicorn rhinoceros, likewise produced the half of the 
upper and lower jaws of a young sivatherium ; many bones of the 
extremities of adult animals of that genus, or of a ruminant Bf as 
‘large a skeleton as that of the sivatherium; the anterior half of the 
head of an animal which presents analogies both to the paleotherium 
and anoplotherium ; and, in short, exemplars of all the genera except- 
ing the hippopotamus. The remains of fish and tortoises must also 
be udded to the list of classes not hitherto discovered in this deposit : 
exceptions, however, which are probably accidental, as the plates of 
saurian animals have been obtained from thence. 

The osteological remains, although strangely amassed together, are 
frequently perfect; in many instances whole extremities have been 
disinterred ; there are cases of the greater part of whole skeletons 
beimg dug out, but these are rare ; whole craniums of large animals 
have not hitherto been met with; a circumstance which, considering 
the number of their bones, would be unaccountable, had 4ve not 
grounds for taxing the carelessness of the excavators as in part an- 
swerable for the anomaly. Perfect craniums of the smaller animals 
are of frequent occurrence ; in one block we counted five craniums of 
untelopes, close together ; not all equally perfect, as one of them 
possessed even the core of the horns complete, but with the molars 
and greater part of the head present, so that all error is excluded. 

* Animals of the same species are not always thus heaped together : on 
“the contrary, the relics of very different species may be crequemtty, 
observed in contact. One block of moderate dimensions presented 
the assemblage of remains of the sivatherium, rhinoceros, sus, Croco- 
dile, of a large feline and a smull carnivorous animal, of antelope, and — 
of an undistinguished ruminant. Another block gave the head of a 
species of gulo, accompanied by the plate of a saurian animal, ‘To the — 
rhi mur and tibia, (PL A) we found attached the astragalus of = - 
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an elephant and metatarsal of a rhinoceros : it would however be useless 
to mention at greater length the juxta-position of specimens in this 
stratum ; suffice it to add, that sometimes, perhaps in general, the 
skulls and bones of the same species are found together ; at others, 
however, as above described, the remains of very different species 
occur together. 

There is one remarkable fact deserving of mention ; which is, that by 
far the greater proportion of the craniums from this deposit are those 
of young animals ; the adult bear a small proportion to them. 


From the above site the fossils selected to form the subject of this, 


paper have been obtained, with the exception of the following. 

The cranium, Pl. XV. which was.found about three miles from the 
Maginnud deposit. 

The separate teeth, fig. 5, 6, 7, 8, Pl. XIX. which were brought at 
different times and without any account of the places at which they 


— 


were obtained, 

_ The fine fragment from a lower jaw, fig. 6, 7, Pl. XVI. which is in 
the possession of Conductor Dawe, of the Canal Department, to whom 
it was brought from the vicinity of the Huripur pass. 

» Cranium. We shall commence with the fossil, which being the most 
perfect, affords the best mcans of instituting a comparison with the 
skulls of described species. It forms the subject of Pl. XV. in which 
three views are given, which were taken with a camera lucida—the 
instrument and the distance of the cranium were so adjusted, that the 
reflected image was exactly one-sixth the size of the original. We 
re indebte! to Colonel Corvin for the delineations in this plate. | 

_ The fossil cranium is imperfect in the following parts. The extre- 
mity of the nasal and intermaxillary bones are broken off; the zygo- 
matic arches are both fractured; the left occipital condyle i is Wanting ; 
the following molars have either dropped out prior to the envelop- 
ment of the head by the matrix, or have been broken off subsequently 
to ‘its fossilization, viz. the fifth of the right, the first. and seventh of 
the left maxillary. In addition to these losses the cranium has under- 
¢, when in the stratum, the common fate of sub-Himalayan relics, 
is cracked in several directions : ‘the crush, however, which. pro- 
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= : —— relief, that in the profile their ‘places can only be 
FERS YP ying’ attention to the jagged outline at the depression 
mS! ontals. —— the above exceptions the specimen is perfect. 

oe cant at PI. XV: will be sufficient at once to determine the species 

is fossil rhinoceros must be compared. The depression 
of the frontals causing the deeply curved outline of the upper planes 
of the head; the slope of the occiput; the septum and its nasal 
arch—all separate this cranium from the existing and fossil bicorn 
species. The existing unicorn species is that, therefore, to which 
recourse must be had in order to establish a comparison. 

In the unicorn rhinoceros of Java the height to which the crest of the 
occiput rises above the palatal plane, as also the thickness and promi- 
nence of the nasal arch supporting the horn, are less than in the Indian 
rhinoceros. <A line drawn tangential to the crest of the occiput and 
the highest point of the nasal bones will, in the unicorn species of 
india, be more raised above the plane of the frontals than is the case 
in the Javanese rhinoceros. In the foregoing respects the fossilasso- 
ciates itself with the Indian, and differs from the Java species. The 
comparison may, therefore, in general be confined to the former. 

- With the view of bringing at once under the eye, the discordance 
which occurs between the relative values of analogous dimensions, the 
subjoined table is here inserted. The modulus chosen is the space 
occupied by the seven molars, because on this measurement the 
development of the bones of the head must, to a certain extent, be 
dependent. The measurements given in Covrer’s Os. Fos. have 
afforded the proportions of the existing species; and the table of 
dimensions which closes this paper has given the proportions of the 
fossil. | . * 


* 
Gebsews ws 
*- 





>’ > 
Cuvier'’s | Fossil. 


: t. tn 
Measuremen fond. Rhin.| ind. Rhin, 











¥ Bebe h> | - R 44.’ teAe 2 —“ . 
3 ied hy the seven molars assumed equal to, ..-..- 1-00 1:00. 
Wasnt of coclpat from lowest edge of occipital foramen to . a : 
5 psa joa gh ne tl a el “ee #* * * 
Greate at breadth |, cep wp oF e.e? OF 9.2 2, 2:4.06.9 88724 6, 09.00, — — 
“Least thickoess of cranium across temporals, .... .-<2s0--- 0 * — 
-Brendth across at post orbital apophys 4 of frontals, “eee ee we rant! ioe 
Jistance from anterior of orbit to auditory foramen,...- ++ -- 0°47 060. 
: | -across the occipital condyles, eesee GQeeteeee ee eseer” ' . 


© Referring to the table of ‘dimensions it will be observed, that the 
hei ght of the occiput is in the fossil less by met. 0.021 than the 
‘corresponding measure of Cuvrer’s Indian rhinoceros; but the greatest 
‘Breadth of the occiput is met. 0.036 in favor of the fossil : relatively 
‘to the space oceupied by the seven molars, these two measurements 


‘@ttain a less” 


— ae 








in the fossil than in the existing animal. 
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‘The difference in the occipital condyles amounting to met. 0.065 in 
excess of the Indian rhinoceros causes a marked discordance in the 
ratios of these dimensions ; but, as the left condyle and the adjacent 
parts are wanting in the fossil, the measure was ‘obtained by doubling 
what appeared to be the exact half dimension ; this of course 1s not so 
satisfactory as if the condyles had been perfect ; any inaccuracy conse- 
quent on this circumstance could not, however, amount to a quantity 
“which would materially alter the deduced proportion. The occiput, 
‘figs. 8, 9, Pl. XVIL. is fortunately very perfect ; from its dimensions, 
‘which prove it to have belonged to a smaller animal than the cranium 
of Pl. XV. may also be concluded, that rhough inferior in size to 
Cuvien’s specimen of the Indian rhinoceros, which in greatest breadth 
‘of occiput exceeds it by met. 0.039, yet the space occupied by the 
condyles is 0.010 in favor of the small fossil occiput. In both of the 
fossils the depressions near the summits of the occiputs on euch 
side of the mesial projections are deeper than those of the existing 
— 

‘The zygomatic arches not being entire, and the matrix being 
— from the portions which remain, no particular remarks can 
bias passed on them. 

’ The sutures cannot anywhere be traced ; a circumstance which pre- 
‘cludes the notice of particulars frequently of importance in the compa- 
rison of species. 
~The least thickness of the cranium is but met. 0.001 greater than 
‘that of the Indian rhimoceros; and therefore in proportion’: x the 
‘tHodulus, yields a less ratio than that species. 

‘The breadth at the orbits is met. 0.024 greater than in the existing 
species ; consequently the skull does not in this part prema any 
‘material discordance of proportion. 
~The length between the auditory foramen and the anterior of the 
orbit is 0.043 met. greater in the fossil; this measurement affords a 
Proportion only differing met. 0.002 from that — * from the 


‘existing <pecies. ‘om Fest. tard - 


‘fhe infra-orbitary —— * — —— to that of the 


dian rhinoceros. ms. 7 - > Lies shee 2 oe 2 
— nasal arch is massive and much developers the spring of this 
‘arch is perpendicularly over the anterior of the second molar; that 
is a little more retired than in the Java or Indian rhinoceros skulls, 
ser — M1. —— — —— 
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-not be-obtained. It is comparatively less than in the existing species, 
_ but the great breadth of the teeth compensates for this difference. 

Having detailed the essential differences and the points of resem- 
blance observable in the fossil Indian rhinoceros when compared with 
Cuvier’s dimensions of the existing Indian rhinoceros; we must be 
permitted to add, that additional measurements from skulls of the latter 
species are requisite before anything certain can be pronounced as to 
the amount of difference or correspondence between the two species, 
We are induced to make this remark, in consequence of having been 
favored with the examination of two craniums which presented consi- 
derable variation of proportions when compared with Cuviur’s and 
with each other. 

It appears to us desirable, therefore, to ascertain the limits within 
which individual variations range before any thing positive can be 
asserted. The foregoing remarks will have shown a great general re- 
semblance, accompanied by a departure of proportions in some corre- 
‘sponding parts: the latter may be sufficient for the establishment of a 
new species,—at least for the present, until more data are obtainable 
whence to determine the bounds by which the individuals of one species 
are limited in their variations; for the sake of distinction, therefore, 
and present convenience, at the same time keeping in view the type 
to. which it is a near approach, we have termed the species under con- 
sideratiqn the R. Indicus fossilis. 

Teeth. The-remark has been already passed, that the greater num- 
ber of fossils obtained from the Maginnud deposit are the remains of 
young animals : with the rhinoceros this bas been particularly the 
case. We accordingly find ourselves better able to illustrate the early 
stage of dentition than that more advanced. 

Fig. 1, Pl. XIX. represents the right half of an upper jaw, the left 
half being in this instance omitted, as also in figs. 3 and 4, in order 
that the series may be brought under the eye in one plate. Fig. 1 
contains the four milk molars of the left maxillary; the fourth being 
but just cut is unworn ; but the palate being broken away from the 
of the tooth, more of it is seen than would otherwise be the case ; 
in the right half of the specimen, where the palate is whole, the fourth 
molar. is more concealed, The first molar is also unworn, but: the 
— od third have suffered detrition. The two rows of teeth have 

| se lines parallel to each other, and the lines which 
ould circumscribe their exterior much curved, in consequence of the 


of ** which exists amongst the teeth. The upper 
Lites of re * 
forthe eae anterior of each molar projects beyond the. pr 

























th, measured exteriorly, is much —— tear 
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but we must be allowed to notice the upper jaw fig. 4, Pl. XTX. which 
offers peculiarities when compared with figs. I, 2, —* 3 (of the same 
plate) deserving of remark. 

The right half of the specimen is figured in the witate; the left half 
having lost the lst tooth. With respect to age, this jaw nearly cor-. 
responds with fig. 3, the fifth molar being in both on the point of 
appearance. The following departures from the tracing of enamel in 
figs. 1, 2, and 3, may, however, be observed. The second molar of fig. 


4 has this peculiarity,—that instead of the anterior portion of the tooth — 


being one continuous offset from the exterior line of enamel, it, only 
assumes that appearance after considerable detrition, consisting at 
first of a short offset and an isolated pillar, as shown in-the drawing. 
The two sides of the jaw have been very unequally worn,. in conse- 
uence of which the opposite side to that delineated has the pillar and - 
offect conjoined. The third molar also presents a marked difference, | 
when placed in juxta-position with the corresponding teeth of the 
other three jaws; the two spurs which occupy the central hollow of 
thé tooth are of a different shape from that which occurs in the other 
specimens, In other respects fig. 4 corresponds with them—its rows 
of molars are parallel to each other, and the dimensions offer but 
trifline variations. The modifications of form above alluded te, unless 
fortuitous, which is perhaps improbable, denote the existence of 
another species; a fact corroborated by the examination of the milk 
molars of the lower jaws in our possession. Upon the consideration 
of these we now enter, but are able to offer but few and — — 
remarks. . 

Lower Jaws. With the exception of the fine fragment, fig. 6, PI. 
XV1. submitted to our inspection by Conductor Dawe, and the frag- 
ment fig. 9, the specimens of lower jaws are all from the pia spire 
deposit, and all the remains of young animals. , 

Fig. 1, Pl. XVI. represents a fossil which has lost the anterior of its 
symphysis, the second molar on the right, and the first molar on the 
* left side of the jaw; as also both the rami, which are broken off. Four: 
molars have appeared, the second and third of which are worn, but’ 









expose germ tecth. The two lines of molars have a gentle conver- 

ts gence, which is effected, not by a curve in the rows of téeth, for these 

ce are setin a , but by the — approach of the” 
* | line of the jaw. 












e e front molars, argues: the —— ofa 
— “characteristic, 
or low pillar in the centre of the chord of its Posterior ghee 89 






the first and fourth have their enamel intact; the sections of fracture | 
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—— —— ee two molars, apparently the third 
—— * vi ; the outer enamel of the latter is mutilated, but 
S perfect, and presents the isolated pillar of the posterior — 
crescent, noticed as remarkable in fig. 1. | 
Pig. 4 is the right half of the lower jaw of a young rhinoceros, ” 
but of one somewhat older than the animal to which fie. 1 bel d, 
for the fourth molar has in f iti Pt: ere 
eS asin hg. 4 suffered detrition. Notwithstanding 
* the difference of age being in the favor of this specimen, the space 
| foceupied by the four molars is less than that of the four in fir. 1. 
The fourth molar is here devoid of the low isolated pillar in the pos- 
terior crescent, and has the central enamel, or junction of the two 
crescents, larger than in fig. |. There are no means of ascertaining 
whether or not the opposite rows of molars were parallel, but in 
position of symphysis and set of the teeth in a perfectly straight line, * .— 
this Specimen corresponds with the foregoing. . 

| Fig. 3 is the exterior view of fig. 4. 

») Pigee? bas its fourth molar just disclosed and rising into the line 
of molars: it is devoid of the isolated pillar; but in size corresponds 
with fig. 1, instead of fig. 3, to which latter it assimilates itself by the 
fourth and second molars. 

_it is difficult to ascertain the degree of importance to be attached 
to such points of difference: in no specimen from the jaw of an adult 
animal has any trace of the isolated pillar been hitherto found: oc- 
curring as this peculiarity does in a deciduous tooth, should nothing» 
similar take place, in the permanent tooth which replaces it, the only 

. chanceof determining the question will be the discovery of an entire. 
head. We have noticed an upper jaw, fig. 4, Pl. XIX, which indicates 
the probability of the existence of two species. The examination of 
the above lower jaws rather confirms this supposition ; but in the» 
event of such slight modifications denoting specific distinctions, we 
are unable, in comsequence of the paucity and incompleteness of speci- 
mens, te decide which are the milk-teeth ofthe fossil Indian rhinoce-» 
ros.. Nor are we fortunate with respect to the lower maxillary of the 
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rate measurements, but it bears as great a general resemblance to 
that of the Indian rhinoceros as do the other parts of the skeleton. 
The humerus, figs. 1, 2, Pl. XVII, having its radius and ulna at- 
tached, was discovered by ourselves very close to the place whence we 
excavated the femur and tibia forming the subject of Pl. XVIII. With 
the exception of the deltoid crest, this humerus is perfect, and has afford- 
ed the dimensions which enter into the first column of the table. For : 
the purpose of comparison the following five columns are here added. 
_ The proportions of the Indian and Sumatra small species of rhinoce- 
“yos are deduced from Cuvirr’s table ; those of the fossil specimens 
are of course from the table of dimensions. The length of the bone 
is assumed as the unit, and the measures of other parts referred to it 
in order to obtain their comparative values, 














?. rere Tr » -*s 
Bes a] @. Sa |=s [53 
: vg jeES e= ESce 
Measurements. ey a= =a [se sioss 
23 Eze! ue leézlses 
OF (6CF es se SFiS 
Length of humerus from tuberosity to external 
cond le, seen ee eeee ee ueeee ee ve et®eeeaevr eee eue 1*On 1°00 1°00 1°oo 1°00 
Ditto ditto ditto interval Gitto, si esse cuce> 1-03 | O'O5 | O91 | O'O4 4 
Greatest anter. post. diameter at top,...... 0.44] o30] .. O44 |) O43 : 
Breadth across condyles, ........ ..-.-.---.] 36 | O'31 | O'835 | GO.37 | 2. 
Ditto of —— —— DUG st ais Heleaaeies « «++»! 0°25 | O719 } O22 | O'22 ) oOa5. 
Least diam. of the body of the humerus, ..../ O15 | O13 | ovl4 be O15 
+ Length of radius, .. -..ees2 se ereseees o2e-| O79 | O75 | 0.76 se > 
Brensdth attop, -...-...+.-- —— o°-26 | 0-20 | 0.23] — * 
Ditto at bottom, s* ee ee ee ee eee ‘eee ££ FH ee oO°-25 ols 0.23 = -* 
Length from articulating head to bottom of 
dnternal condyle, -..... ccccscccesvecvese| as se 0.52 | 0°61 © 0°87 


The Sumatra rhinoceros (small species) concurs with the fossil 
Indian rhinoceros in having the length taken to the external condyle 
longer than that taken to the internal. The Javanese and the larger 

| Sumatra species also accord with the fossil in this respect, but not 80 
nearly as the small Sumatra species, which has"  epaseqnen dy: been 


* introduced into the above table. siete eee? ——— 
ne length of the fossil humerus, figs. 1, 2, Pl. XVII, exbenile Cantot 
—* any of the existing species : its thickness is, in proportion to the he 


— lenciu of the bone, intermediate between the Sumatra and Indian s Ue 
i ei cies. The articulating pully also possesses a ‘development. inte ¢ 
we liate in value to those of the two existing “species. — ——— 
the « condyles ‘is in the same proportion or nearly so as that of the 
| ceros. The radius is in length, considerec 

: of fernur, alittle less than in the Indian : 
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be necessary much to alter them in speaking of fig. 5; but fig. 6 pre- 
sents such a close approximation to the Indian rhinoceros, that it is 
much to be wished that the specimen had not been so broken as to 
prevent additional measurements from being derived from it. Except- 
ing in the length from the articulating head to the bottom of the 
internal condyle, it does not much differ from fig. 5. The bone, how- 
ever, being imperfect, must be omitted in drawing a comparison be- 
tween the fossil and existing species. 

Fig. 1, varies most from the Indian‘rhinoceros in the proportion of 
the length taken to the internal condyle ; an anomaly difhcult of expla- 
nation. We must here repeat, that there exists a necessity for a greater 
number of tables of dimensions taken from the skeletons of the Indian 
rhinoceros: the anterior extremity of a rhinoceros, with the examina- 
tion of which we have been favored, yielded proportions so nearly 
corresponding with those deduced from the fossil humerus, figs. ?, 2, 
as to prevent our drawing more positive conclusions than those ex- 
pressed at the close of the remarks on the cranium, Pl. XV. 

Posterior Extremity. 


The femur and tibia, Pl. XVIII, were dug up in such close proximity 
to the humerus and radius, fig. 1, Pl. XVII, that little doubt could be 
entertained of their having belonged to the same animal. Being perfect, 
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except at the lower part of the great trochanter, the specimen affords 
ample means of comparison with the femur of the existing species. 
On reverting to the table of dimensions it will be observed, that this 

fossil exceeds, as did also the humerus, any of those in Cuvier’s table 
of existing species. The preceding columns show in what respects the 
proportions of the bone vary from those deduced from Cuvisr's 

Indian rhinoceros. The length of the femur is here the modulus. 

From a comparison of the two first columns in the above table there 
a that the fossil has a greater development at its upper and a some- 
what less development at its lower extremity than is the case in the In- 
dian rhinoceros. The third trochanter is set lower down, and the inferior 
extremity of the small trochanter higher up than in the existing species ; 
the articulating head is larger in proportion in the fossil than in the 

Indian rhinoceros. None of these modifications however are excessive ; 

on the contrary, they are less than those which exist amongst the 
fossils themselves, which are all three undoubtedly of the same species. 

_. From the manner in which the lower and exterior part of the great 

trochanter is broken, there is every probability that a descending 

point protruded from the fractured surface towards the third trochan- 
ter, the ascending point of which is very perfect. 
The third trochanter, however, differs from that of the existing species 

‘as figured in Covrer’s Oss. Foss. in not possessing the double point; 
for it has a single well defined ascending process, without any sign of 
‘the bicuspid termination. The lower edge of this trochanter, instead 
of ascending with a gradual swell towards the point, as in the existing 
species, has a counter curvature to that of the upper edge. The chief 
dissimilarity between Covrer’s plate and the fossil occurs in this part 
of the bone, the third trochanter assuming a different shape, and 
offering a variation more distinctive than any other presented in either 
extremity. This circumstance, together with some of the proportions 
of the cranium, has led us for the present to distinguish these remains 
by appending the word fossil to the name of that species of which 
they are the prototype : but we dwell on the necessity of more ex- 
tended research, and the collection of a greater series of tables of 
dimensions of the Indian rhinoceros, before any thing absolutely con- 
elusive can be pronounced with regard to the —— ane og Ae 

ies, >. 

“We have had no hesitation in ascribing the two limbs aie up in 
“Such close neighbourhood to the same animal ; an additional confirma- 
mation of the correctness of the assumption may be derived from the 
"proportion which exists between these two extremities, when compared 
with that which occurs in the Indian rhinoceros. = 
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Ind. Rhins femur and tibia, met. 0.960 humerus and radius, met, 0.868 
Fossil Ind. Rhin. do. do. ,, 1.056 ditto do. y» 0.947 

In: the first, the humerus and radius are to the femur and tibia in 
the ratio of 1: 1°10; in the fossil the ratio is 1: 1-11. 

The analogy which exists between these fossil extremities and those 
of the Indian rhinoceros being no less striking than that which was 
observed between the cranium Pl. XV. and the skull of the existing 
species, we have considered such correspondence sufficient to prove, 
that the fossil anterior and posterior limbs appertained to an animal of 
the same species, and of about similar size to the one of which the 
cranium in question is a relic. 

Even in the event of a much closer approximation of symmetrical 
proportions than that given in this paper being obtained, we are aware 
that identity of species could not be presumed. It could not be 
assumed that the skin, the external appearance of the animal, was 
precisely similar to that of the existing species. The fossil Indian 
rhinoceros must, however, have presented a figure bearing a strong 
general resemblance to the uncouth symmetry of its present repre- 
sentative. 


Remarks on part of the specimens delineated in Plate XVII. 
When describing the specimens of upper and lower jaws, the pos- 
sibility of the existence of another species was noted. The fossil 
femur, of which figs. 3, 4 are representations, would be corroborative 
of the fact, were it not for a peculiarity. which renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether or not it may be attributed to a species of rhino- 
ceros. On comparing it with Pl. XVIII, the dissimilarity of the two 
bones wall be at once apparent. The third trochanter is in fig. 3 

placed about the centre of the femur, in which respect it —— 
the unicorn | of Java, thus described by Cuvier: ‘* Le femur & son 
‘troisieme_ trochanter placé au milieu de son céte externe, large, re- 
“courbé en avant, ne remontant pas de sa pointe vers le grand tro- 
_chanter lequel ne donne non plus aucune pointe pour venir A 6a 

»Tencontre, L’echancrure entre eux n'est donc pas close en dehors; 
mais du reste e! elle est aussi grande que dans l'unicorne. La téte inferieure 
—— enlargée en arriere.’”. The latter remark, however, does not 
at a apply to the fossil, which has its inferior extremity much com- 
press ed. instead | of developed ; 50 much so, indeed, that but for the 
— | d not f moment be a matter of — 
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4 “ > 
Figs. 10, 11. Axis of a rhinoceros: the spinous process appears 


shorter and deeper than the one figured by Cuvier, and the main 
foramen more regularly circular. 


Figs. 12, 13. A calcaneum be appears not to differ from that of 
the existing species. 

Pig. 14. Tarsus and metatarsus. In this specimen the medial 
metatarsal bone is not so long as that of the Indian rhinoceros, but 
longer than that of any other species given by Cuvier. The general 
form corresponds with that in Cuvien’s plate. 

Fig. 15. Metacarpal bones: the medial one is rather longer than 
the same bone in the Cape rhinoceros, and considerably longer than 
in any other species. 

Figs. 16, 17, are the external metacarpal of the left side. 

Pig. 18. An astragal, which differs much from those figured by 
Cuvier, being higher, narrower, and more compressed. 

Fig. 19. Tarsal and metatarsal bones of a rhinoceros, with the 
lower portion of tibia attached. 


Table of Dimensions. 
























































a. Measurements of the head. Cranium. Occiput. 
Pl, XV. Pl. XVII, 
Met. | In. Met. |] In. 
Height of occiput from lowest edge of occipital fora- | 
men to top Of creat, <2... 4. cc cr eres nccneraesesnee 0°259 [10°20 |0°223 | 8°78 
Greatest breadth of occiput, bebind auditory foramen, | O34! [13°44 |0°266 [10°50 
Least thickness of craninm at temporal bones, ...... O°126 | 4°95 
Breadth between post orbital apophysis of frontals,.. 0°254 | 10°00 
Distance from anterior of orbit to anditory foramen, 0°325 |12°80 
Space occupied by the seven molares,..-----.--+-++-- | O°S24 [12°75 
Breadth across occipital condyles,. ........6.+++4-. | O95 | 7°70 
Ditto of occipital foramen, ©. 2... 6660 ee wee See ee ee my * 
Height of ditto ditto,......... on * 
Distance between internal extremities of glenoid facets a 
OF COMMTIOTAD, oe oc cc eee ccs he bets sees secepeses * * 
Ditto from lower cdge of occipital foramen to medial 
— poate, OF DMIRUH, 2 a0 owen ncn su cede ns 0se-ceee | 01968151460 
gal Na foe yor right occipital condyle to spring of 
“*ee #88 ee ePeunrerre er ere & ‘er? 8 + O°539 2):22 
| Ditto eto ditto ditto to anterior of orbit,. PRA eS Or449 (17°71 
= ‘Depth from edge of maxillary at Sth molar to upper al 
surface of frontals, sseuees ee ee Genes eeee ese eeee es 0O°239 o°42 
pate Greatest transverse width of nasals at horn sitc,...... | O°174 ! 6-86 
Di )external breadth at 6th molar,....... seeeeree | O'246 ] 9°72 
of cranium over the medial post, eggs | * 
ioe 6 rie eat es teri * 9204 8°06 
highes int of nasal arch a ve ao or 0 hs oe 
pene —— eetetrretr etree er ee ee ee ee eS O°235 9°39 
adicular from a line tangential to the summit of * 
t and vertex of nasal arch tothe depression of | | , 
gone NSE Ee et ese ree eee 44 59,29 €° 200 +. o'099 
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* Cranium. 
Measurements of |Cranium. | Fig.3 Pl. Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fie. 4. 
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V.—WNote on the States of Pérak, Srimendati, and other States in the 

Malay Peninsula. By T. J. Newroup, Lieut., A. D. C. to Brigadier 
* General Wiusox, C. B. 

Perak. 

Pérak is separated on its northern frontier, from Quédah by the 
Krian river, which debvuches into the Straits of Malacca, in about 
5° 10° North. On the south it is divided from the piratical state of 
Salangore, by & river of inconsiderable magnitude called the Runkdp, 
which lies a little to the north of the Bernam river, in about 3° 59’ 


- north ; interiorly, by the chain of primitive mountains, that run down 


the centre of the Malay peninsula to Peint Romania near Singapore, from 


‘the states of Tringdnu and Pahdng on the opposite coast. According 


to Captain Grass, the territory under the sway of the Pérak chief 
extended about 50 leagues inland: its length along the coast is 
upwards of 120 miles. 
The principal town is situated a considerable distance up the Pérak 
river, which is one of the largest and most rapid of the streams of 
the peninsula that flow mto the Straits of Malacca: according to 
ANDERSON, it will admit vessels drawing 12 feet. The channel, how- 
ever, is tortuous and intricate. The banks are generally covered with 
jungle, having but a few villages at considerable distances. The places 
of most note are Kota Limut, Bander, Pantong Panjang, aud Pdssir 
Gdram, about 30 miles up the river. The chief generally resides at 
Pdssir Suydéng or Passir Pulye; places about three or four days’ pull 
from the mouth. It has been stated to me by natives, that there are 
several stockades commanding the approach by water to these places. 
Produce.—tThe principal products of this state are tin, rice, and 
ratans. The present produce Of tin is about 8,500 picals annually : 
this goes for the most part to the Pinang market; latterly some of it 
has found its way to Singapore. Mr. ANprrson states, that the Raja 
Mv‘pa and Twanku Hassin, sons of the late chief, Tas-upprn, 
established posts a few years ago, about 30 miles from the river's mouth, 
where they levied a duty on all tin exported. These posts have since 
been abandoned. The chief himself derives most of his revenue from a 
toll on the tin produced ; so much, it is said, as from four to six dollars 
per bhar of 3 piculs. The Dutch enjoyed, for upwards of a century 
and a half, during their sway at Malacca, the monopoly of the tin. 


They had w factory at Tanjong Puttis on the river, anda small fort 


on the harbour between the Dinding Islands and the main. The 
cultivation of rice has, of late years, been on the increase. I was 


assured, by some respectable Pérak traders, that Site than sufficient 


for home consumption was now grown. 5 


3 v — — 











will; should he desire to send the gold and silver flowers to Siam, 


, fifty men, whether Siamese, Chinese or other Asiatic eu ee 
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Population.—The population of Pérak is roughly calculated at 
35,000 Malays, professing the Mahomedan religion, not including the 
aboriginal tribes ; a few Chinese, Arab and Chuliah (Malabar ?) settlers. 

History and Government.—Peérak was formerly tributary to the 
Malayan sovereigns of Malacca, and afterwards to those of the king- 
dom of Achin. Since the decline of the latter, however, it has become _ 
in some measure independent; although Siam has, at various periods, 
asserted her claims to sovereignty, and demanded tribute. In conse- 
quence of the spirited resistance,of the late chief, Tas-upp1x, to these 
arrogant and groundless assumptions, Pérak was overrun in 1818 
by the troops of the Raja of Qdedah, who had invaded it by order of 
the king of Siam. In 1822 the Siamese were expelled, and the right- 
ful chief restored, by the powerful assistance of the late warlike chief 
of Salangore, Raja Innaurm. 

The government is despotic. Perak has been ruled during the last 
three centuries by a race of chiefs, under the title of Sultan, who were 
connected with the ruling dynasties in Johdre and Achin. Under the 
Sultan are five officers of state, forming a deliberative council, viz — 
the Bandahdra, Tumungong, Raja Miida, Maatri, and O’ rang Kaya 
Bestr. Besides these there are six Panghidlés over the six Bongsas 
(Vansas) or classes, into which the people are divided. 

The succession to the throne is generally hereditary. Sultan Man- 
su’r Sya‘u II, who died in 1818, was succeeded by his son Tas-up- 
pin, who died about four years ago. His nephew, the present chief, 
Raja Cuo’nan, succeeded. | 

Politieal and Commercial relations with the British Government.—In 
1818 a treaty of commercial alliance was concluded by the British 
Commissioner, Mr. Cracnrort, on the part of the Company, with the 
then Raja of Pérak, Sultan Mansvu’r Suan, chiefly with the view of 


‘preventing the monopoly of the tin trade by the Dutch, who were, at 


‘that time, about to resume possession of Malacca. This treaty provided 
against the monopoly, and secured to British merchants the privilege o of 
being allowed to trade on equally favorable termis with Pé&rak as Ss any 
other nation. 
_ By Major Burney’s treaty with Siam in 1826, it was agreed | 

the Raja of /’éruk should govern his country according to his ova 
heretofore, the English would not prevent him. That if Chow Phyd. of 
‘Ligore, desire to send down to Prrak, with friendly intentions, — r 





ian Or if the Raja of Pérak desire to send any of his 
e ow Phyd of Ligore, i alg ae 
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- Mem. That no force should be sent by either nation to go and molest, 
attack or disturb Pérak. The English engaged not to allow the state 

Salangore to attack or disturb Pérak; and the Siamese, in turn, 
engaged not to go and attack or disturb Salengore. 

The Siamese also stipulated in this treaty, that the present ex-king 
of Qiedah should not be permitted to live at Prince of Wales’ Island 
or Prye, or in Pérak, Salangore, or any Burmese country. 





wie Sui MENANTI. 

Srimendnti, though formerly considered as subordinate to Johdle, 
asserts her independence, and has tacitly assumed a place among the 
four elective states, though her claims are not distinctly recognized. 
The Panghélhis of Srimeninti, not being descended from the nine to 
~ yhom titles were given by the Sultan of Johdre, assumed by the 
sanction of the Panghdli of Johdle, that of Sétia Mahdrdja. Since 
‘this, seven Panghdliis have ruled in Srimendati, the six last of whom 
were Naham, Jallam, Allam, Pompom, Tallén, and Talib. 

Rija Ravi, one of the sons of the fourth Menangkébéwe prince, 
‘Srxeane Laur, assumed similar powers to those exercised by the 
Eang depertidan mida of Rumbéwe ii this state, which he still retains, 
though now opposed by another candidate from Menangkabéwe. 

There are twelve Sdkiis over the twelve tribes in Srimenanti ; their 
names with their titles are as follows : 

Amin, Baginda Mahurdja, Olay, Sendra Méda, Molay, Maharaja; 
Manti, Padiika besir; Lattih, Orang kaia bongsu; Arrih, Sempiirna 
Mahara ; ; Lésah Senara kaia; Aggah, Sri Mahardja ; Eytdt, Orang 
kata kechil ; Bandin, Senira Angksa; Si Main, Maharaja Lélah ; and 
Rejab, Perdana. 

‘The names of the twelve tribes are, Sri Lummah Pahang, Sri Lum- 
mah Menangkdbéwe, Battu Ampar, Tannah Dattar, Sa Meléngan, Tiga 
battu, Payakumba, Muncal, Anak Achi, Battu Balang, Tiga Nenik, ria 
Bédoanda Jacoon. 

‘Srimendati is the place of residence, burial, and contains the Astana 
OF the princes deputed from Menangkdbowe. ; 

is bounded on the north by Jhompdle ; towards the south ~ 

the dar and Rumbdwe, (from which it is separated by the moun- 
‘tains “of Lepat Cajang and Ginong tijoh ;) to the east its boundary 
with Johdle is the hill of Bikit Pecla; and to the west the Paro 
‘stream “and Terdclu divide it from Stingie-ujong. The extent of 
— is “supposed | to be about equal to that of Rumbdwe: its 


stimated | at 8,000. The principal villages are those 
inange Sash | Peela, Pindok Passer, and Terdchi ; the 
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two latter places noW claim their independence. Like Srfmendnti 
itself, they were formerly subordinate toJofdle, and have been governed 
for seven generations past by their own Panghdlis. The name of 
the present chief of Terdchi is Sélong, and under him are six tribes. 
The Panghiilé of Péndok passér is named Ambong: it was with this 
chief the ex-Panghdlaé of Naning sought and found a shelter after his 
defeat and expulsion in 1832. Part of Terdchi was formerly subject 
to Stingie-wong ; but during the late internal commotions and strug- 
gles for power, by which the Menangkibéwe dynasty has beem rooted 
out, leaving the interior in a state of anarchy and confusion, the 
minor chiefs seized on the opportunity to assert their independence, 
and in this unsettled condition they remain up to the present time. 

- The manners and customs of the inhabitants of Srémendnt{, its 
revenue, internal administration, and law of inheritance, are much the 
same as those of the natives of the three states already described. 

Its produce is tin, sapan wood, wax, ratans, and rice,most of which 
find their way down to Malacca. 

A fresh tin-mine has been lately opened at a place called Plangaye, 
the produce of which during the last three months has been 30 éhars 
of metal. 

States of Calang Jellaba, Ulu Pahang, Jellye, and Segamet. - 

Of the nine interior states, or Negri sambilan, formerly tributary to 
the Malayan dynasties of Malacca and Johdre, four already noticed, 
with their dependencies, acknowledged the sway of Menangkabowe, 
or rather of its deputed prince. The remaining five, viz., Ulu Pahang, 
Calang, Jellye, Jellabi, and Segémet, with their dependencies, adhered 
to Johére: this kingdom, however, was too weak to retain them all, 
Calang was wrested from her by a colony of Bugis, who established 
an independent government at Salangore towards the beginning of last 
century, which has rendered itself formidable to its neighbours by the 
hardy, warlike, and piratical habits of its chiefs, bat is now fast de- 
clining.. vices 

Sellabi has been taken possession of by the descendants of f the 
Menangkabswe princes, and is now ruled by an Eang Depertian, nana 
* Sano‘, son of Rdja Avi, the second chief from Menangk 
_ This chief is looked upon by the superstitious Malays as a — 
rains. from the circumstance of his having ‘‘ white” OR NOD, bey 
blue eyes, with jet black hair. 
 \Jéllabit was governed formerly by its Panghilé and Ampat. Sik: 
pies aa considerable authority ; the name of the present 

la is Axvo cota, peace a Akhir Zuman ; the titles of the 
ire Dattu Menniang, Dattu Mantri, and Mahdrdja Sendr 
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‘The tribes under them are those of Bodoanda, Fannah Dattar, Muncal, 
and Battu Rallang. 

The forms of government, laws, &c. obtaining in Jellalii are — 
the same as those of the states already described. Its population, 
which is divided into seven miikims, is estimated at 3750, not includ- 
ing the aborigines. 
~ The produce is gold, ivory, tin, (about 200 picals annually), aloe- 
wood, jaggery, ratans, &c.; these generally find their way to the Pa- 
fang market. 

The boundary marks of Je/labé with Pahang are nine Meranti trees, 
(Meranti Sambildn,) growing on the right bank of the Jellabaé river ; 
with Sungie Ujong, a hill called Bukit Tangoh and Dialu Karu Bandar 
Barangan ; with Jompele, the hill of Bukit Dejdla; and with Calang, the 
hill of Guinting Perhi. 

Ulu Pahang and Jellye are now tributary to the Bandahdfa of 
Pahang, a chief nominally feudal to the kings of Johdre.  Jellye is 
immediately governed by a Panghidili styled Mahurdja Purbo. It 
produces a considerable quantity of gold and tin, which go to Pehang. 
Both this state and Jel/adii, on account of their remoteness from the 
British frontier, have had little political connexion with the several 
governments at Malacca. 





V1.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


, Wednesday Evening, the 7th September, 1836. = 
The Honorable Sir Epwarp Rvyavw, President, in the chair. oo 
The Proceedings of last meeting were read. 

Lieutenant Newsoitp was proposed as a member by the Secretary, 
seconded by Dr. Miut. 

Lieutenant S. Tickern, proposed by Dr, Pzanson, seconded by. Mr. 
Prinser. 

Mr. Vexcent Treckar was proposed as an honorary member by Capt. 
A. Cunninanam, seconded by the Secretary :—referred to the Committee 
of ‘Papers. 

‘Read, letters from Dr. R. Hanvawn and Professor Lea of Philadelphia, 
acknowledging their election as honorary members, and presenting vari- 
oua works which will be found under the head of “ Library,” how 

Read, a letter from Mr. J. K. Kane, Secretary American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia, acknowledging receipt of Researches, Vol, XVIII. 


and Index, and Journal, Vol, 111.; and presenting publications in .eturn. 





_ Also, letters from M. P. H. Fuss, Secretary of the Imperial ea yin 
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Hungarian Society at Best, (in the Hungarian, Latin, and English lan- 
guages,) noticing the receipt of M. Cséima’s Tibetan Dictionary and 
Grammar. 

The following letter from the Honorable G. Tenxoun was read. 


Kandy, July 8, 1836. 

Sir, . 
Various circumstances have concurred to prevent my presenting the Asiatic 
Society with the accompanying pamphlet sooner. Its completion has been 
delayed, partly from want of leisure, and also in some degree from my having 
entered more fully into an account of Pali Buddhistical literature, and published 
more of the Matdwanso in this volume, than I bad designed when I addressed 
you on the 10th July, last year. 

In presenting a copy of this publication to the Governor General and the 
Governors of the several Presidencies, I have mentioned that L had adopted this 
preparatory course, with the view of eliciting the criticism of oriental Societies 
and scholars on this portion of the MeaAdwanso, before the principal work issued 
from the press; and of thereby, at once, obtaining either a confirmation or 
refutation of the expectations I entertain as to its pointing out the road to a 
new wad interesting field of research in Asia. It would be satisfactory, there- 
fore, to me, if this pamphlet were referred to the Committee of Papers, for its 
judgment on it. At the risk of being considered affected, 1 repeat, that it is on 
the original work and on the general references thence deduced by me, that I 
court criticism, [I cannot attach much importance to a translation, hastily made, 
of a work composed in a language which I have hitherto studied rather with the 
view of gathering information regarding the native institutions, than of famili- 
arizing myself with ite philological niceties. 

The first volume of the Mahd@wenso has been printed, I have ouly to recast 
the introduction, and prepure a glossary, to admit of its publication, 
_ If the contributions to your Journal offered in the introduction (p. 110) 
would be acceptable ; as @ preliminary step, I would suggest your transferring 
to its pages, from those of the Ceylon Almanse of 1836, Mr. AmMour's trans- 
lation of Kireticama's Essay on Buddhism, as well as his prefatory letter. 
The author of that Essay was a Buddhist priest, of distinguished reputation for 
learning; and Mr. Arnmoun is unquestionably the best European Singhalese 

boler in the Island. The comprehensive form in which the system of Bud- 

ism as recognized in Ceylonis presented in that Essay, and the definitions 
there afforded of particular terms, will both save details of explanations in my 
aoulysis, and serve to render it more intelligible, cere 


7 I have the honor to be, Sir, &c. ‘oats 
GEORGB TURNOUR. 





To the Secretary B@igal Aviatic Society. 


Mr. H. T. Painser th reference to the above stated, that the Governor Gene- 
ral had empowered him also to solicit the opinion of the Society on the charac. 
ter of the Ceylonese Historical Annals, to gnide his Lordship in Council as to 
the extent of patronag be accorded to the work by the Government of India, 

In compliance with the wishes of the Governor General and of the author 
himself, Mr. Tonyxour's Introductory Essay, Historical Epitome and translation, 
were referred to the Committee of Papers to examine and report their opinion 
of the authenticity nnd value of the Pali annals, which the author has under. 
tuken to introduce to the knowledge of the learned world, as well as upon the 
fidelity of the translatign, confronted, as it is, line by line with the Pali original 
in Roman character, . 3 


“ 
* 


etary read tl t following report from the Committee Pa 





on the proposition of Caveniy Vewxara Lacuar'a, referred by Govern- 

ment to the Society at the last meeting. _ — 

cer erat itr (earns 
— 





— 











— 
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Proposition af Cavenry Vewnnata Lacumy’a, Pandit, fo the Madras Govern- 
ment. 


To His Excellency Lieutenant-General the Right Honorable Sir Faxpenice 
Avam, K. C, B., Governor in Council, &c. Kc. &e. 
Fort St. George. 
Rieutr Honorasce Sin, 

Par. 1.—I have the honor to submit respectfally, the accompanying copy of 4 
letter addressed to your Excellency from the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britnin and Ireland, for the consideration of your Excellency in Council, of 
which Society IT am a corresponding Member, whereby it appears that that 
Society is very desirous to receive every literary information in this part of the 
world, with a view to complete the late Colonel MAckeNnzin's collection. [ 
most submissively solicit, that your Excellency in Council will be pleased to 
‘Sanction every support from the Government regarding those researches, prarti- 
cularly to authorize me to open a general correspondence with the gentlemen of 
literary endowments, under this Presidency, in the revenue, judicial and 
military branehes of the service, to enable me to procure every information on 
the subject of the History, Antiquities, &c. of India. 

2.—I beg leave to submit the enclosed copy of an abstract, comprising a brief 
idea of the nature of the work in which I am engaged. I leave it to your Excel- 
dency in Council to judge what may be estimated to be the expense and esta. 
blishment required to bring it to a completion. It would, however, be presump- 
live in me, at the present stage of affairs, to suggest any specific amount. But 
the work consists of twenty-one different ancient alphabets and fourteen lan- 
eNages, ancient and modern, of various parts of the Peninsula ; consequently, I 
would observe, that I will have occasion to employ in every zillah, on the smal- 
lest scale, two intelligent scholars, one versed in Sanscrit and the other must be 
proficient in oricotal literature, whose office it will be to collect ancient inscrip- 
tions from religious structures and holy temples, which will prove the best 
guide to ascertain the accuracy of the chronology and history of the country. 
If the collectors undertake a part of this Isborious task, I should imagine that 
it will prove less expensive: yet I am led to feur greatly, that they can hardly 
afford to give any attention to it, with the exception of some few of the most 
literary characters. For the materials thus collected, IT would require an esta- 
Dlishment of pandits, translators, &c. to arrange aud bring down such infor 
mation that may be collected and approved of. 
~ 3.—It never can be expected that the postage of the vast correspondence cone 
pected with this arduous task, which are necessarily required by the above 
Society, can be carried on at my own expense ; I therefore most respectfully beg 
the favor of your Excellency in Council to pass aly communications to and from 
me, a8 a corresponding member of the Royal Asiatic Society, free of postage, in 
the same manner a8 was passed in the late Colonel Madgienzir's time, relative 
to which the enclosed is a copy of a letter from the Post Master General of this 
Presidency, dated 8th March, 1809, for the information of your Excellency in 
Council, und in the same manner as the Madras Literary Society is still enjoying 
this privilege without any interruption, os stated to the sident of the Madras 
Hindu Literary Society, in your Chief Secretary's letter uw date 22nd February, 
1834, which is about fo se discontinued, But { would faithfully promise that no 
abuse or advantage shall be taken of the confidence that may be reposed in meo 





the subject. _ | n | 
eS ——* 7. .% 
"ett ou f I have the honor to be, Right Honoralia ir, a Yau 
rare Your Excellency's most obedient humble servant, 


(Signed) Cavetty Venxara Lacumi, 





Corresponding Member of the Royal Asidtic Sogiety of Great Britsin 
2 neds tari eaeandate gid gh iat be 
ase 7ws a : a 4 ties» - Levelt Ae of 2 ere 
| (A true Copy), * Pu, 

Madras, 16th June, 1935. Chief Secretary. 
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Report of the Committee of Papers on Cavetty Verxata Lacumi’a's pro- 
posed, renewal of Col. Mackenzie's investigations. 


The reference from the Madras Government, for an opinion on the merits of 
VerKaATaA LAcCHM?’« pandit’s proposition, however complimentary to our Society, 
might perhaps have been addressed with better effect to the Madras Literary 
Society, which must be far better acquainted than we can pretend to be, both 
with the character and attainments of the individual, and with those desiderata 
in the History of the Peninsula, which he undertakes to elucidate. 

We, however, enjoy one advantage in the possession of Mr. now Professor, « 
Wiiser’s Descriptive Catalogue of Col. Mackenzie's Collection, which, aided =~ 
by other published works on the history of the Southern Hindu Statés, may 
enable us to form a tolerable opinion on the question. 

It might be supposed from the entire silence of Ve~kaTa on the subject of 
Mr. Witson’s labours in the statement he has handed upto the Madras Govern- 
ment of the ** Progress of the Researches’’ in which Ae is engaged, that he was 
a total stranger to the descriptive catalogue; although the brief notice he gives 
of exch state nod dynasty, appears based upon the summary contained in the 
introduction to that work, both as to arrangement and detail; and certainly it 
adds not one iota to the information made public by Professor Witson in 1828. 

The object of Sir ALexanoer Jonunston, in persuading the Pandit to found 
a native literary society at Madras was, doubtless, that through the gratuitous 
aid of those best acquainted with the languages and traditions of the country, 
and having connections or friends dispersed over the Peninsula, the learned 
world might be put in possession of translations and digests of the mas of 
MSS. collected by Col. Mackenzie; at the same time that other materials of 
a similar nature might be sought out and accumulated*. The Vice-President 
of the Royal Asiatic Society does not seem to have contemplated the organiza- 
tion of an extensive paid establishment of collectors, pandits and copyistes ; 
otherwise itis probable he would have addressed himself to the Government 
itself, either directly or through the natural channel of the Madras Auxiliary 
Society. For he would have antitipated that such an extensive scheme would 
need the control of a master head, accustomed to generalization, and capable of 
estimating the value pnd drift of inscription and legendary evidence. The 
qualifications of — Vexrkata for such an office, judging of them by his 
*‘ abstract,"’ or indeed bf any native, could hardly be pronounced equal to such a 






however useful they may prove as auxiliaries in such a train of research, 
Bie pandi’ original wnd arithmetical mode of weighing authorities, of which 
. iples may be found in every item of his statement, is any thing but calcu- 
lated to contradict this assumption. His remarks on the first, or cuctens 
Nandavarrum dynasty of Andhra, may be cited as an instance : 

As this is avery obscuyg dynasty, confidence cao only be placed in the 
inscriptions. From materials already possessed in the collection of Col, 
Mackenzie, I « one-eighth of the history of this dynasty is complete, 
and fhe remainder sho be completed by further research.’’ 

The MacKkexzis Mapuscripts (embracing, as Cavetty VeNrKATA says in his 
letter to Government, using the words of the late Colonel himselft, no less thag 
twenty-one different bets and fourteen different languages) have been for 
some time at Madras osited in the College Library. We have no means of 
eet whether duri 

yas gate or undertaken the translation or analysis of any part of its 










that period the pandit (himself a servant of the college) 


with 









In the tad of any such testimony of his competence, contrasted wi 
what will be urged, it seems impossible to recommend any larges 
the way he proposes, 





outlay of public agra 
Not that it is und 


papers. 
that 


rable to complete the examination of the Macweratn . 
, all who have read Mr. Wise * catalogue, will grant 
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available a few years hence. The British Indian Government has spent o lakh 
of rupees in purchasing these ancient records: to refuse the requisite aid for 
their examination and conversion to public use when they are known to contain 
avast store of curious and interesting oratter, would be false economy, only 
equalled by the case of the Bocuanan MSS, in Calcutta, which cost even a 
larger sum, and which the Government has recorded its unwillingness to print 
even free of expense, or to take a single copy of it printed by others*.’' 

But happily, in regard to the Mackenzie collection, such negleet cannot 
mow be feared. Independent of Mr. Wiison’s able summary, weoare awaret that 
Captain Hanxwyess, Sec. of the Roy. As. Soc, has undertaken to translate and 
digest a portion of the manuscripts in London, and M. Jacauer of Paris has iati- 
mated that the mass of the Colonel's inscriptions, to which the Hon'ble Court of 

ian Directors have handsomely allowed him free access, are to be included in the 
“* Corpus Inscriplionum Indicarum,"’ upon which he is now busily engaged ; 
while in Madras itself has Intely appeared an able and zealous expositor in the 
* Reverend Mr. W. Tayion, whose previous study of, and publication on, the 
history of the Peninsula, udded to his acquaintance with the Tamul and Telinga 
languages, eminently fit him for the task, and point him out as the properest, 
if not the only, individual capable of falfilling the grand object proposed by Sir 

A. JouNsToON, 

This gentleman has already gone deep into the subject. At a great expefice 
and sacrifice of time, he has published a variety of *' Oriental Historical Ma- 
nuscripts’’ in the original character and in translation, with a connective com- 
mentury, shewing their bearing on the general history of the country, 

The Editor of the Madras Journal, indeed, announces that Mr. Taytonr 
bas further undertaken a careful examination of the whole of the College 
MSS., and that he promises ‘‘ a paper or series of papers on the subjectt."’ 
Tt wonld certainly be most desirable that such examination should not be 
cursory or incomplete, that it should not leave any thing to be done by others, 
who would have again to travel over the seme ground of previous study to be 
capable of undertaking it. It would, in short, be most expedient to secure the 
services of Mr. Wm. Tayuor publicly, for the thorough examiaation of the 
MacKenzie records; to allow him such assistance as he might require for the 
period, (with him necessarily so much shorter than could be allowed to any 

‘other,) which he might fix for the task ; to unite Cavetiy NKATA pandit with 
him, should be be desirous of assistance, (although from an eXpression at page 6.3 
of his second volume, it may be imagined that he would not count much on the 
aid of the late Colonel's native establishment,) and to sanction the publication of 
those records, which he might select as the most valuable, either in elucidation 
of history or native science, philosophy, religion, customs, &c. 

For the collection of new materials, the zeal of the numerous members of the 
English and native literary societies of Madras, (scattered through the various — 
districts,) will need only the suggestions and direction of uder so well qua- · 

aid establishment. 


* 





lified, to accurmulate them, without any necessity for a \ 
The circulation of a scientific journal throughout the presidency will materially 
contribute and doubtless has contributed to excite curiosity to such objects 
among the “' gentlemen of literary endaioments,"' whose correspondence either 
with. Mr. Taytoe or with Cavetty VENKATA, might adva®tagcously be allowed 
indulgence of exemption from postage. _ Li, 
*3 first — eerbstaih Mr. Taytonr’s willingness to Accept the office here 
chalked out, or consulting him on the extent of the aid he would require, it is 
impossible to estimate the probable outlay ; but the Government rec will 
fitatah comparative data, in the sums paid for the * —— che 
blishinent,"’ entertained fora period under the late Sect y of the Asiat 
Society. = 


x ie — ——— 
·See Mr, Secretary Busany's Correspondence with the Editor of the 
: “AD Jonrash 















Science a Asiatic Society. : 2 

. —* See Sir ALEXANDER JounstTon’s address to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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The volumes of Mackenzinm papers in our library might advantageously be 
added. to the other documents for the proposed scrutiny*, so that the whole might 
be published continuously ; but these details will naturally come under consi- 
deration hereafter, should the Government agree in the view taken hy the 
Asiatic Society, and resolve to entrust the undertaking to the individual 
pointed out, either directly or through the medium of the Society, (here or at 
Madras,) which might exercise its judgment as to the final publication, should 
Mr. TAYLOR consent to labour under its auspices. 

(Signed) J. Patnser, Sec, 
For the Commitiee of Papers. 
20th Augual, 1836. 


Resolved, That the Society concur in the view taken by the Committee 
of Papers, particularly as to the expediency of engaging the eminent ser- 
vices of Mr. W. Tavyitor, for the examination of the Macxenzre MSS., 
and that the Secretary be empowered respectfully to communicate this 
opinion, in reply, to the Government. | 
Mr. Cuarves Browsxtow submitted to the Society the following pro- 
position, relative to a complete copy of the Alif Letla, or Arabic original 
of the 1001 nights entertainments, lately purchased by him from the 
estate of Major Macan, well known as the Editor of the Shah Nameh. 


| To James Puinser, Esq., Secretary Aviatic Society, &c- &c. 
Sin, 
__ Having become the possessor of the original of the complete Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, formerly the property of Major Macan, apparently the first 
that bas ever reached India; I am desirous of adding to oriental literature a 
work which has long been a desideratum with Eastern scholars, by its imme- 
diate publication. I trust that my views regarding the importance of this 
work are not unreasonable; at least | am not alone in my opision, for no 
book extant has ever enjoyed such universal popularity as this, even in 
its translated form. Much of its narrative depicts, with miraculous fidée- . 
lity, that mist difficult class of incidents to describe with interest—the 
fucidents of common life; and, beneath even its moat grotesque and im- 
‘possible circumstances, there is a moral beauty—-a knowledge of humanity 
» discoverable, which comes home to all, and fAroughout, a vivid power of descrip- 
tion, which is unegualledin any other production, and addresses itself to the 
mind with an effect almost pictorial. It is the remark of an orientalist of high 
repute, spenking of this unique and extraordinary work, that ‘* we here behold 
& genuine portrait of the spirit and character, the common life and domestic 
manners, of a once powerful nation, which excelled in arts as well as in arms, 
fn three quarters of the globe ; in these tales we see the Arabs, depicted by 
‘themselves, in the tents of the desert, and in the courts of the Caliphs. We 
‘mingle among their merchants, join them iu their travelling caravans, visit 
them in their social circles, and even penetrote into their hurems."” 9 
Ff the book appeal thas powerfully to the European render, whose sympathies 
are weakened by distance and difference of habit, how much more emphatically 
‘must it address itself to the inhabitaats of the East, in the overflowing and 
‘beautifal language in which it was originally writtent = = = 9 © 
_ My chief object in this paper is to draw public attention to the document, 
‘and to give such evidence regarding its authenticity as I have been able to collect, 
“under the very difficult and embarrassing condition of having no other com- 
plete copy to refer to. My attention has been directed, in the first instance, to 
the MS, alone, — can ll baa ache yt series “id one rar ths oh aes 
ite; mext, to its quality, which is reported on by competent os to be 
Vand reniarkably free from literal errors. maa — 
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My next step was to examine the MS. with the printed edition of the ** Two 
Hundred Nights,’’ published some years since in Calcutta, whence it appears 
that the latter 18 @ set of excerpts merely, made, in many instances, without 
regard to the literary value of the selection, and in some, overlooking even the 
integrity of the tales. ‘These fragments have been arbitrarily renumbered as 
the ‘' first two hundred nights.”’ 

I have been fortunate enough to obtain a copy of that edition of the original 
now in the course of publication at Breslau, by Professor Hantont, an orien- 
talist of high attainments ; he has devoted his life (and it had need be a long 
one to enable him to fulfil his task), to the publication of a complete edition 
of this work; he has procured copies of the MS., perfect and imperfect, from 

_Tunis, from Cairo, and from the library of the Baron Stiveerre pe Sacy, and 
is proceeding with the publication, subject to the critical collation of these MSS. 
1 find, on comparing the MS, in my hands, with the edition of Hapicur, as far 
as published, i. e, to upwards of three hundred and fifty nights, that no important 
discrepancies occur, though, in transcripts of this length, there will always be 
found considerable differences. This fact is curiously illustrated by the German 
Professor, who has carefully set forth the variations, omissions, redundancies, 
and inversions of order, found on comparison of his various MSS. It is like- 
wise stated by M. Txaruurren, in his preface to a recent Freoch translation of 
this work, (pablished in 1829,) that he collated twelve manuscripts, and among 
them those of the King’s Library at Paris, and the Bodleian copy, which pre- 
sented continual discrepancies, both as to style and the order of the tales, which 
every copyist had arranged according to his own taste. These differences, though 
they would be important in a historical paper, are of little consequence in a se- 
ries of fictions. They have manifestly resulted from the carelessness or caprice 
of the transcriber, and do not affect the value of the work. All that can he 
done, under these circumstances, is to adopt the reading most consistent with 
the context. 

Beyond the print to which Hanrcnr's edition extends, there exist Aere no 
means of continuous comparison. The evidence of genuineness is strengthened, 
however, by finding, that the portion of the original already known in the Cal- 
cutta edition, is found in the manuscript in my possession, except that the 
stories, in the latter, stand in their natural and proper connexion with the re- 
mainder of the text. Tlie tales generally correspond io their onder with those 
found in Scorr’s translation of LSO1, taking into account those coutained in the 
supplementary volume, (translated from Wortrrey Monracur's MS.) and al- 
low for the omission of those which the translator has deemed it best, from 
motives which be assigns, to pass over. 

A remark made by the Baron Pumcstratt (Vor Hamer) on the sub- 
ject of Gauuann’s translation, is another strong proof of the authenticity 
of the manuscript before me. He says, ‘‘ the MS. used by GALLAND*® was far 
from complete ; and if he published no more stories, it was not because the re- 
mainder were less deserving of translation, but because he had no more in his 
possession, The imperfection of his manuscript compelled him also to invent, 
as he has done, a conclusion to that story of the Sultan of the Indies :—we sball 
find that Sueuerzani was saved from death, neither by her many amiable qua- 
lities, nor by her inexhaustible tales, but by her having, during the * thousand 

and one nights,’ borne the Sultan three children!’ Tarsurien's translation, 
the result of the collation of twelve of the best manuscripts in Europe, confirms 
this; itisa liferal translation of the one now under consideration; the passage 
oceurs at the thousand and first night, and is unquestionably one of the most 

pathetic and beautiful in the whole work! To the above may be added the 

— internal evidence deducible from the uniform character of the style 

throughout. The manuscript is open for general exanvination, and [ shall ae 
ly. the opinion and advice of competent orientulists. or, 

—* reference to my intention of publishing, we bave great advantages in the 

mechanical facilities, which we cau so readily command, io printing oriental 


© Taenvtten has since examined the MS. used by Gaucnanp, and finds that 
he possessed only two hundred and eighty-four nights. 
$x. 2 
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works in this country ; and a work of this kind, which would take many years io 
Europe, might be readily produced here in less than twelve months. We have 
our disadvantages too: for it is far from probable, that any editor could be pro- 
cured Aere, possessing the high qualifications and the indefatigable industry of the 
Professor before named, united with the leisure necessary for the undertaking ; 
one who would carry through the formidable labour of collation, of elaborate 
verbal criticism, and the compilation of a lexicon of words found in the original 
Arabic of this work, but in no other authority extant! We may despair of this; 
but it is not too much to say, that an edition, accurate in all essential particu- 
lars, may be brought through ; and I will not conceal, that it would be a source 
of great gratification to me to be the means of giving to the classical literature 
of the East a book, which, while it has enjoyed throughout Asia aed the civi- 
lized world a reputation equalled by none, has been, heretofore, in its complete 
and original form, but a name * 
Calcutia, September 5, 1836. C. Browniow. 


Resolved unanimously, That Mr. Browxtow is entitled to the warmest 
thanks of the Society, and of all interested in oriental literature, for his 
disinterested exertions in regard to the Alif Leila, and for his laudable 
wish to make public the valuable and complete edition he has become 
possessed of. As it seems possible, by further comparison of the manu- 
script with the recent translation of M. Tresvurien, and with the Arabic 
printed yersion of Professor Hanicur, and the incomplete volumes publish- 
ed in Calcutta, to add in some degree to the guarantee of its authenti- 
city, the Committee of Papers is requested to enter upon this examination, 
and report upon the extent of patronage to be accorded by the Society to 
Mr. Brown iow’'s laudable enterprize. 

A letter from M. Evcene Ormoutt, Director of the French Journal 
entitled ‘‘ Znstitut,”” addressed to the President, invited the Society to 
communicate copies of its proceedings and publications to this Journal, 
and to subscribe for a copy of the work. Referred to the Committee of 


Papers. | 
A letter was read from Dr. F. Moun, one of the 


Asiatic Society of Paris :— os 
__ Referring to a prior official communication (not yet received) offering to unite 
with the Bengal Society in the expence of completing the oriental publications 
abandoned by the late Government of India, and in furtherance thereof re- 
questing a supply of the works already finished for sale on the Society's ac. 
count, it states that the five copies of the Mahabh4érat sent home under charge 
of our associate M. Ricuy, had been sold in one day, and it was calculated that 
there might be a demand for 100 copies of this work on the continent, and for 
half that number of other Sanscrit works. The money realized has been paid to 
the Society's agent in London. Dr. Mow. concludes:—. — ace 
** Nous ferons ici tout ce que nous pourrons pour repandre ces ouvrages en 
France et en Allemagne, car nous sentons tous vivement le service que ta 
Société de Calcutta rend & la litératare orientale ; et s’ il m’est permis de parler 
de moi je ne desire rien plus ardemment que de pouvoir lui etre utile dans cette 
circonstance, ou elle a pris si energiquement et si honorablement les interets 


ité . eo ientale."’ 
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The American Almanack for 1856—by ditto. 

HaRian's Medical and Physical Researches—ty the Author. 

Transactions of the Geological Society of Pennsylvania, vol. i, —hy the Sociely. 

Transactions of the Hungarian Society of —— the Society, 

Transactions of the London Society of Arts, vol. i, pt. 2—sy the Society. 

Marsden's Numismata Orientalia, 2 pts. in 1 vol. 4to—ty the AufAor. 

Notes on the Indica of Ctesias—Jy Professor Wilson, the Author. 

Epitome of the History of Ceylon and Translation of the Mahawanso—éy the 
Fion'ble G. Turnour, the author. 

Second Report on the State of Education in Bengal—sy Mr. W. Adam. 

Bell's Comparative View of the External Commerce of Bengal, during the 
years 1854, 35, and 36—4y fhe Author. 

The India Journal of Medical Science and Scientific Review—ty Dr. PF. 
Corbyn, Editor. 

The Meteorological Register for July 1836—4y the Surveyor General. 

The following book from the Booksellers. 
— ———— Cyclopedia—Sfebbing's Reformation, vol, i. 


Museum of Antiquities, Sec. 

Read, a letter from J. Beri, Esq, presenting various articles of food 
and clothing, i in use among the savage tribes inhabiting the coasts of Dam- 
pier’ 8 Straits, brought to Calcatta by the Ship Bombay Castle. 

The Secretary presented in the name of Lieut. Comin Mackenzte, 
various weapons taken from the Malay pirates ;—among others a long 
bambu tube, through which light poisoned darts are blown by the mouth. 
The slightest wound inflicted by them is esteemed fatal. Lieut. Mac- 
KENZIE also presented the head of a pirate chief killed in the late’ expe- 
dition. 

The Secretary called to the attention of the members present, a very 
curious piece of sculpture, sent down for the express inspection of his 
associates by Colonel Sracy, a Member of the Society. 

This sculpture (of 2-3rds size)—cut in the spotted red sandstone of Agra and 
Mathura. It seems to represent Silenus or Bacchus, his brows crowned with 
vine leaves, and supported by bacchanal attendants. The dresses of the figures, 
of which there are several on both sides very well proportioned and grouped, is 
decidedly not Hindu but rather Grecian, having a tunic of plaited folds gathered 
round the waist by a band. The figures and foliage support a large circular 
beson, which may have been for holding sacred water, or connected with a 
fountain. We must endeavour to make « drawing of this very interesting groupe, 
and ——— it, with the zealous proprietor’s account of its discovery. 

J — tani Literary Communications. 

A memoir by the Hon’ ble G. Turnour on the authenticity of this: — 
Buddhistical Chronology, developed in the Pdli annals, as compared with 
the Raja Parangint and other authorities, was submitted. 

—* will be printed in an early number.) _ 

= note on » Mua State, being | the conclusion of his series of « essays 

on — native a oie of ‘the “Malay Peninsula, and an outline of their 
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several political and commercial relations, was received from Lieut. T. 
J. Newnonp, A. D. C. to Brig. Gen. Wirson, C. B. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. V. Trecear was read, offering should the 
Society wish it, to forward to Calcutta the Bhitart /4th, containing the 
important inscription which the Vice-President Dr. Minx is now engaged 
in decyphering, as it is held in no reverence or consideration by the 
people of the neighbourhood. 

Some conversation took place on Mr. TreGcear’s proposition, which his 
letter explained would not have been made, if it involved the removal or destruc- 
tion of an object of local interest or veneration. The pillar was at present 
isolated, half buried in the groand, and in no way regarded by the people. By 
transferring it to the museum it would be preserved from further injury, and an 
inscription of great historical importance would be rendered permanently 
accessible to the antiquarian. It was the concurrent opinion of the members 
present, that if the removal could be effectedat a moderate cost, Mr. TaeGeaR'’s 
obliging offer should be accepted. | 

Adverting to the neglected condition of. the pillar lying half buried in the 
ground in the fort at Allahabad, and the grest interest which the inscriptions 
it contains had excited among orientalists in Europe, it was , 

Moved by Sir J. P. Grant, seconded by Dr. Connyn, that o respectful 
representation should be made to the Government of India, on the expediency 
of taking measures to preserve the ancient monument at Allahabad from further 
decay, by setting it up, with a pedestal and railing, in such position within the 
fort or elsewhere as may appear most appropriate. 

Physical Department. 

A letter was read from the Secretary to the Medical and Physical 
Society of Bombay, forwarding a memoir by Dr. Luss, on the Fossils. 
recently discovered in the Gulf of Cambay. | 

The fossils have been sent to Calcutta by the Chief Secretary Mr. WAtTHEN, 
aud may be daily expected, when the paper will be printed. 

Mr. J. Tnorrer presented some specimeus of the fossil bones recently 
discovered at the Cape of Good Hope. : 


3a a 


says they are found chiefly in the bed of the Ganka river, whither they have 
been washed from the site of their inhumation in a “ sandy and slate stone’ 
soil: one specimen in bis possession was found imbédded in this hard slaty 
matrix, from which it required a crowbar to extract it; it was as one solid rock. — 
The vicinity of the district called the ‘* Gouph” abounds with specimens ; the 
country is stony and barren, and much intersected with dry ravines. — Tt is 
situated between the Zwarteberg and the Nieuwdergen, the central part of the 
Cape Colony, Lat, 33° S, and 22°, 23° W. Long. - 
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A memoir on the fossil remains of the smaller Carnivora of the Sub. 
Himélayas, by Lieutenants W. E, Baxer and H. M. Dunanp, Engineers, 
with a lithograph, was submitted. 

Description of some new species of the Strigine family ; and indication 
of a new genus of the Picidw, by Mr. B. H. Hopasow, 


A specimen of the sea-horse ( Hippocampus) called by the Mag inhabit- 
ants of Ramri a young Ngaga, or “ voleano serpent,” was presented by 
Captain D. Wiitrasts, Senior Assistant Commissioner in Arracan. 





Dr. McCre.tannp exhibited to the Society the collections made by him 
of Zoology and Geology, in the late expedition to the Tea province of 
Asim, and submitted two written notices, one of which he read in eluci. 
dation of the geology of the Kasia range. 


Dr. McCue.canp stated, that the fossil shells were fouad io such numbers 
aod variety at Chirra Punji, as to afford the most unquestionable evidence of the 
tertiary nature of the Kf&sia mountains: and further, that when the species 
shall be rigidly identified and compared with those of the London and Paris 
basins and the sub-Appenine beds, ns well as with existing species in the Indian 
scas, it may be possible to find their place in the Hocene and Pliocene divisions 
of Lyexr. | 


This he considered the first instance of any extensive deposit of fossil shells 
having been found in sub-Himalayan beds, calculated to throw sufficient light 
* upon the period of upheavement. | 


i 


Mr. Cracrorr, and long before him Mr. Scorr, had indeed made known the 
cerithia and turrilites of Chirra, unda variety of the nummmulites of the Sylhet 
limestone, which is in fact made up of shells and nothing else; but to Dr. 
McCiettanp belongs the honor of having found 27 varieties of shells in the same 
limestone; also, of haying found an extensive deposit of marine shells on the 
S. W. face of the mountains quite distinct from any limestone whatever, bot — 
: imbedded in a superficial layer of partially consolidated sandy matter, which 

reposes on the surface of sandstone covered only by the soil, and wf having 
exhibited 100 species nearly of these shells for the first time to the Society, 
The great extent of the collection and the variety of objects of natural history 
particularly—embracing 120 fishes of the Brahimaputra; besides birds, quadra- 
peds, insects, shells, and a very numerous and regular series of rock specimens 
taken from the whole line of journey,—did great credit to the induatry of 
Dr, McCrettanp. A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to bim for the 
opportunity he had so kindly afforded the Society of inspecting his portion of the 
fruits of the late expedition to As4m, The descriptive catalogues of the whole 
are now in a state of forwardness, and will, it is presumed, be incorporated in a 
general report to Governmep t by Dr, Warticn, who conducted the expedition, | 
anil it is hoped be eventually published for general information, either in a se-_ 
* parate volume, or through the medium of the Society’s Researches. — 
W⸗ sh asten to insert the two notes as soon 48 space permits.) J— 
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—Eramination of some points of Buddhist Chronology. By the Hon. 
⸗ Grorcr Turnour, Ceylon Civil Service. 


Ww the question of the authenticity of Buddhistical chronology, 
—— in Patrannals, subsequent to the advent of Sa’xra Srvma, 
is under the considgation of the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic 
Society, I beg to , a a few observations on the Chronological Table 
_, appended to Professor Wiusox's Essay on the Hindu History of 
= Cass called the Raja Taranginai, published in the X Vth volume of 
the Asia®c Researches. 

The first portion of this history, compiled by Kan#ua’na Pandit 
commences with the fabulous ages; it is represented to extend to 
A. D. 1024 ; and the author is reputed to have flourished about Saka 
1070, or A. D. 1148. 

Before tabularizing and adjusting the chronology comprised in 
that history*, Professor W1Lson gives the following details regarding 
the reign of the monarch Aso’Ka. 

‘* The last of these princes (Sachinara) being childless, the crown of Cashmir 
reverted to the family of its former rulers, and devolved on Aséxka, who was 
descended from the paternal great uncle of Khagendra. This prince, it is said 
in the Ayen Acberi, abolished the Brahminical rites, and substituted those of 
Jina ; from the original however it appears, that he by no meaus attempted the 

- former of these heinous acts, and that, on the contrary, he was a pious worship- 
per of Siva, an ancient temple of whom ia the character of Vijayésa he repair- 
ed, With respect to the second charge, there i is better foundation for it, although 
zk appears that the prince did not introduce, but invented or originated the Jing 
 _'Sésana. He is anid to have founded a city called Srinagar, a different he 

| Se 

} t= Want of space must excuse our inserting these tables, which will be accessi- 
ble to all our readers in our Chronological and Gumalogical ——⸗ 
J a2 ‘8 ¥ — 
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however, from the present capital, which is attributed to a much later monarch. In 
the reign of Aséxa, Cashmir was overrun by the Milech'has, for whose expulsion 
‘the king obtained from Siva a pious and valiant son, as a reward for the auste- 
‘vities he had practised *.’' 

“Ja’Loka, the son and successor of AséKA, was a prince of great prowess : 
he overcame the assertors of the Bauddha heresies, and auickly expelled the 
Aflech'has from the country, thence named Ujjhita dimba : he then carried his 
Victorious arms to foreign regions, and amongst others to the north of Persia, 
which be subjugated iu the reign of Danan, and then proceeding iu an opposite 
direction, he subdued the country of Canonj,’’ 

“* The successor of this celebrated monarch was Damopara, of whose descent 

«various | Opinions were entertained.’ - 

 ** DamMopaRA was succeeded by three princes who divided the country, and 
severally founded capital cities named after themselves. ‘These princes were 
called Husuka, Jusuxa, and Canisuna, and these appellations are strongly 
corroborative of an assertion of our author, that they were of Turushka, that is, 
of Turk or Varfar extraction; they are considered as synchronous, but may 
possibly be all that are preserved of some series of Tartar priuces, who, it is 
very likely, at various periods, established themselves at Cashmir. The chief 
event recorded of their reign is the foundation of the three several capitals, 
named after themselves, buf another and more important consequence of their 
sovercignly is said to have been the almost entire change of the national faith, 
sand the nearly exclusive prevalence of the doctrines of the Bauddhas under a 
Bodhisatwa or fAeirarch named NA'Ga'nauna. The period at which this took 
place is sail fo have.deen 150 years before the death of Sa’nyva Srna." 

*““The Tartar princes were succeeded by AnnIMANYA, a monarch evidently 
ofa Hindu appellotion, and a follower of the orthodox faith, which he re- 
established in Cashmir."' x 

In elucidation of the date assigned to the age in which Na‘oa‘r- 
guna lived, Professor Wruson adds the following appendix. The 
Sanecrit quotation, which (if I have correctly read it) is here repre- 


sented in Roman, is there given in Déva-nagari characters. 


 * The faith of Aséxa is «a matter of very little moment, as the prince himself 
is possibly an ideal personage : as, however, the comparative antiquity of the 
Buddha and Brahminical creeds in Cashmir has been supposed to be affected 
by it, and the events subsequently recorded, it may be advisable to give the 
passages of the original, which shew that Aséxa was a worshipper of Srva = it 
is not impossible, however, if we are to attach credit to ‘any part of this portion 
of theCashmirian history, that be permitted heretical, possibly Bauddha doctrines, 
te be introduced into the kingdom during his reign from his Tartar neighbours. 
Then the prince Asdéxa, the lover of the truth, obtained the earth ; who 
inning in subdued affections, produced the Jena Sésana."' ‘This may mean 
possibly something very different from the received ideaj and may imply his 
* ealeat of affairs of state through excess of devotion, and bis consequently omit- 
ae — prevent the intrusion of a foreign power, rather than a foreign 
Ke —— the expulsion of which was the object of his son's b 
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** Appendix No. 7, to Professor Witson’s Essay. 

“ The passage in the text adverted to (page 23) requires a little consideration, 
both ss to its meaning and the chronological views to which it has already giveo 
rise. The text of the original runs thus :— 

Té TurushkéowayédbhGta pi pugyasrayé aripéh Sushkakshétrédi déséshu ma- 
thachityadi chakriré. Prajyé rfijyakshané teshdén, préya Kasmiramardalam bhéjya- 
masté sawauddbgnam pravrajyorjita téjasam. Taté Bhagawatah Sa’KYA SINK ASTA 
puravirvrité asimin saha Ildékdhatau sdrdham varshasatam hyagcat Boédhisatwascha 
désésmin néka bhuméswaré bhut, sacha Na‘Ga’RJUNAH srimdn shadarbatwa na 
sonsravé, - 

** There are in this passage some obvious inaccuracies, and some compounds 
of a purport absolutely unknown to the most learned Brahmans. Taking it as it 
stood, it appeared to involve the position that the Zurushka princes preceded 
Sa‘xya Srxua by above a century and a half; and concluding the Gaurama 
of the sixth century before the Christian era to be intended by the name Sa‘nya 
Sinwa, which is always enumerated as a synonime, the date of Gonrrpba IIT. 
was adjusted accordingly in the preceding pages, and placed 640 B, C. 
An opportunity having subsequently occurred of consulting a Burma priest, 
anda man of some learning, on the subject, there appeared good grounds for 
revising the passage, and altering the results, in consequence of which several 
pages previously prioted off have been cancelled, and it is only in the marginal 
dates of the first dynasty that any traces of the error have been suffered to 
remain, These are of comparative unimportance, and will be readily rectified 

“by adverting to the table. We have now then to offer a transiation of the pas- 

suge; premising, that the term Puranirvrité should be Parinirvrité, the sixth 
‘case of Parinirvrifi, or in Patt, Pariniddudi, the ordinary term used by the 
Bauddhas, to express the final Nirvritté or emancipation of their Buddhas or 
saints in its fullest sense; Pari being added as an intensitive prefix. The wee 
of this and some other peculiar expressions, which are at present quite unin- 
telligible to the ablest scholars among the brahmans of Hindustan, but are fa- 
miliar to the Rahans of the Burman empire, proves that Kauaa’ra, the auther 
of the Cashmirian History, or at least his guides, were well acquainted with the 
language, and, probably, with the system, of the Bauddhas. | 

* They (Hushka, Xc.) of Turushka descent, were princes, asylums of virtue, 
and they founded colleges, and planted sacred trees, in Susika and other places. 
During the period of their reign the whole of Cashmir was the enjoyment of 

Bauddhas, eminent for austerity. After them, when 150 years had elapsed from 
the emancipation of the Lord Sa’xva Sinn in this essence of the world, a 
_Bédhisatwa in the country named Na'Ga‘nagxa, was BAwnisware, (Lord of the 
earth,) and he was the asylum of the six A‘rlatwas.’ | | ee RG — 
* ** As the prevalence of the Bauddias and consequence of Na‘ca‘azuna, if not 
subverted, were at least checked in the ensuing reign of AnnIMANYa ; and as the 
passage. expressly states that the circumstance occurred ofter the Turushha 
- princes, the 150 years subsequent to Sanya SINHA must full withio the limits 
of ABHIMANYA'S reign: itis therefore necessary only to fix the date of Sa’nyva 
Stunna to determine that of the several reigns occurring in this portion of o | 
WR ARe ake, got, 16 FPS BU wir suche be Ce Er es ee ae 
_ Assuming that this Sdxyra Sinna was the Buppma of 542 B. C. he 
ventures to correct thereby Kanudna’s more distant epoch :— 
3 sy 2 
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“At the same time KAuua'na, well informed as he is in. these respects, bas- 
evidently confounded the two periods, and hence assigned to SA'KYA SINHA a» 
date corresponding to at least 1352 B. C. although apparently designating “sai 
person who flourished B. C. 542. We may therefore venture to correct his chro- 
nology with reference to this latter date ; although until we can be satisfied that 
the Satkya Sitnna of the North-west was one individual with the GAUTAMA 
of Magadhé, we cannot venture to attach any thing like certainty to this emen-. 
dation. Some circumstances in favor of the date laid down are adverted to in 
the concluding observations ; and we may here add, that there seems to be @ 
strange connexion between the circumstanges and dates of the Zerdashfs of 
Persia und the Buddhas of India, which deserves a more particular investigation 
than we have hitherto had materials to undertake. : 

“* The passage relating to the prevalence of the Baudatha faith in Cashmir 
includes the mention of an individual, wwose HISTORY 18 FULLY AS OBSCURE, 
iF NOT AS IMPORTANT, AS THAT oF BuppwHa, | i? 

“* Na’Ga‘nsuna as a Bodhisatwa, (sec note in page 2 1,) may be either a reli- 
gioug or a secular character: he was probably the former, as a hierarch, the 
prototype of the modern Lama of 7¥bef; his other title, however, BAwmfswara® 
may meso a prince, aud has probably induced Mr. Cotennooxe to translate the 
text generally thus ce * 

“ Da‘mopaRA was succeeded by three kings of the race of Turnshto, atid 
they were followed by s BodAisa(wa, who wrested the empire from them by the 
aid of Sa‘kya Srnma, and introduced the religion of Buddha into CasAmir. 
He reigned a hundred years, and was followed by AbAimanya,"' 





_ After carefully considerm®¢ all the data accessible to him, Professor 
Wiutson decides on aPyting the above Buddhistical record of the 
age in which these thre®.'urusika princes and NAGArsuna flourished, 
as the most authentic authority available for making the first adjust. 
ment in his chronologic#! * ble ; whereby he reduces, at the termi- 
nation of his ‘* first — the date of Goxnunma III.’s reign from 
B. C. 1182 to B. CL 38s, sha ing an anachronism in the Raja 
Tarangini of 794 years, | | | 

This circumstance algne, even if 













» new light could be thrown on 
, a powerful argument in support 
of the opinions [ entertgin of the superior accuracy and authenticity 
of Buddhistical over Byahminical chronology. We should bear in 
mind, too, that the Rhija Tarangini ds | admitted to be “* the only 
‘Sanscrit composition yt discovered to which the title of history can 
at een ae - 

J 5 Yewara,"* (Pali “ Iehavé,**) and ‘ Sdmikd,"’ are often conferred on Buddbis- 

teal sacerdotal characters who huve gained great ascendancy. Vide chap. ¥. of the 
 MaAdwanso. “ Addhiyqn sdmandré mé gharé hessati: Samrx6."" Chap. xiv. 
— G@aheté pathawi mihi}, Dipé, hessanti Issana'." + This samanéro will this 
+ yery day become the master of my palace,"’ *' The land will be usurped by these 
persons s they will becomé the lords of this island.” (Note by Mr. 7.) 
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with any propriety be applied.” It is not a little remarkable, there- 
fore, that Professor Wicson, afterhaving thus recognized the correct-" 
ness of the date assigned to SdAxya Sinua’s death, and availed him- 
self of an event connected with Buddhistical history to correct the 
chronology of the Rdja Tarangini, should have entirely lost sight of 
these circumstances, and been led, inanalyzing the Tibetan works, to 
say that “any thing like chronology is, if possible, more unknown in 
Buddhistical than Brahminical writings, and it is in vain to expect 
any satisfactory specification of the date at which Bunpuwa Sfxyva 
flourished.” 

The object, however, which | have more immediately in view at 
present, is to point out, that the correction adopted by Professor 
Witson in this table, which reduces the date of the reign of Gonzapa 
Ill. from B. C. 1182 to B. C. 388, invites criticism and reconsidera- 
tion, as being apparently inconsistent with the most approved data 
previously established, in both the Brahminical and Buddhistical 
chronologies; and also to endeavour to prove that the imperfection of 
the adjustment proceeds from the omission of a single letter in the 
passage of the Sanscrit text quoted in his appendix. Whether the 
omission of this single letter has arisen from Katwana Pandit having 
misunderstood the Buddhistical authority, from which his informa- 
tion was derived; or from the inaccuracy of some transcriber of his 
work, will not, perhaps, ever be ascertained; unless, indeed, some 
copy of this history be hereafter found, exempt from this minute 
accuracy, the discovery of which would fix the erratum on the 
transcriber. . 

' Before I explain the grounds on whith I justify the addition of 
“d” to the numeral “ Sdrdidn warsha satai,” it will be proper to 
notice, why the adjustment, made according to the present reading 
of that numeral, is inconsistent with ‘‘ the present most approved 
data of both the Brahminical and Buddhistical chronologies.” 
"According to the Brahminical chronology developed in the Purdnas, 
as analyzed by Sir W. Jones, Colonel Witrorp, and other oriental 
scholars, ‘the date assigned to the reign of Cuanpracupra is B. OQ, 
1502; ‘and whether we regard him as the contemporary of ALEXAN- 
Den the Great, or of Senevcus Nicatror, the Brahminical date 
—————— his reign will have to be reduced to about B. C. 325; 
making an adjustment of about 1177 years; in comparison with which 
the foregoing adjustment of 794 years at the reign of Gonrrpa 
AW i is deficient to the extent of 383 years, and to that extent, 
“therefore, it is at variance with the present cardinal point of Brahmi- 
nical | chronology , the age of Caanpaacurra. Ona careful comparison 


Ti — 
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dynasty ;” as the averages assigned to two of those dynasties are, by 
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of Professor Wirson’s Table with Sir W. Jonxs'’s Essay, it will, I 
think, be admitted that Katuana Pundit did not depart materially 
from the fictitious scheme of Hindu chronology contained in the 
Purdaas, until after the reign of Gonrrpa III.; and that it was 
subsequent to that date, that he attempted to correct progressively 
the Hindu anachronism. According to the Puranas, CHANDRAGUPTA 
succeeded to the Magadha empire about B. C. 1502. Admitting 
(for reasons hereafter explained), that Aséxa of Casimir is identical 
with Asdéxa of Magadha, the grandson of CHanpracuprta, we shall 
then have a series of nine (three of Magadha and six of Cashmir) 
princes to fill up the term of 320 years intervening between CHANDRA- 
evrra B.C. 1502, and Gownerpa III. B. C. 1182, giving a some- 
what hich average, certainly, of 35 years and seven months, but still 
not greatly out of proportion with the term actually assigned in Bud- 
dhistical history to the reigns of the three Magadha kings, (viz.) ;— 


CHANDRAGUPTA,...... 34 
; v/Banrpusarmay...°...0.)~—| | 28 
methso' KA, Y. 22 87 * 


31 


99-+ 3 — 33 years for the average 


At all events, it must be conceded that a series of only nine reigns, 
comprised within So limited a term as 320 years, can by no admissible 
process of adjustment be extended to 703 by the addition thereto of 
383 years short deducted at the age of Gongerpa ITI. Such an 
addition would make it necessary either to throw back the reign of 
Cranpractrtra to (B. C. 1182 + 703—) B. C. 1885, which would 
di#turb the whole scheme of Hindu chronology, or to bring the r reign 
of Gonznpa IIT. (B. C. 1502—703) to B. C. 799, which KAuna’na 
had not done. 

It appears to be requisite, therefore, that the adjustment made _ = 
the date of the reign of Gonenpa lif. should be nearer “1177 th than, 
794 years; and, indeed, I conceive I am justified in “asserting, at 
this position admits of almost arithmetical verification, from the Ines 

W sBSm ees 
qualities of the averliges produced in the reigns of the e subse- 
quent ** dynasties’ in the Chronological Table of the Raja Tarangini. 
It will be seen in that Table, that Professor Winsow does not escape 
from his chronological embarrassments till the close - of his “third 







—— —— inadmissible. According to h is correc 
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_ In the first dyunsty,., 21 Princes in 378 years, average 18 years. 
To the second dynasty, 6 ditto in 192 ditto, ditto 22 ditto, 8 — 
To ‘the third dynasty, 16 ditto in 433 ditto, ditto 43 ditto, 34 ditto. 


a7 1003 general average 27 yeare, 1 month, 

If, instead of resting these adjustments on conjectural grounds, we 
substitute the precise correction ascertained to be necessary in Hindu 
chronology at the reign of Cuanpracurta, being about 1177 years, 
we shall then bring the reign of Gonerpa ILL. from B. C, 1182, 
down to B. C. 5. The general average of the reigns of the 37 
Kashmerian princes from Gonrrpa III. in B. C. 5 to the end of the 
reign of Ba’Lapiriya in A. D, 615, will then give the satisfactory 
result of 16 years and 9 months, The necessity of all further adjust- 
ments of the Cashmirian table, subsequent to the age of Gonrnupa LI, 
will be thereby got ridof. The clumsy expedient of Kauaa‘na Pandit 
for making those adjustments, by assigning preposterously protracted 
terms,—in one instance of 300 years,—to the reigns of the princes of 
the three subsequent ‘‘ dynasties,’’ may at once be rejected. His 
chronology down to the reign of Gonerrpa III. will be rendered con- 
sistent with the Purdnas; and our adjustments will be in accordance 
with the anachronism ascertained to exist in the age of Cuanpna- 
GUPTA. 

_As regards the Buddhistical chronology, [ have it in my power to 
adduce dixect evidence, independent of Aypothetical reasoning, in sup- 
port of the proposition which I have advanced. 

It can hardly be necessary for me to bring forward proofs, beyond 
those exhibited in the foregoing extracts from Professor Wutso0n’s 
Essay, to establish, that Aso’ka, ‘“‘to whom the crownof Cashmir re- 

verted on the demise of SaAcHINARA without issue, was the Magadha 
prince of that name, the grandson of CHANDraAcuPTA and gon of 
Binpusa‘na, who became the great patron of Buddhism after his 


accession to the supreme sovereignty of India, It is found in the 


Attakatha on the Pitakataya (the commentaries on the Buddhistical 
Scriptures) as well as in the Mahd Wanso*, that this prince admi- 
nistered the government of Ujjéni, by the appointment of his father 
Binpusa’ ‘RO, the emperor of India; that he succeeded to the empire 


. Vide Ch. V. As Aso’K A's son, MaAninpo, was born while his father J admi- 
nistered the government of Ujjéni,"’ aud as Maninvo is stated to have attained 
his twentieth year in the seventh year of Aso’xa’s rule in Magadha, Aso*Ka 


must } have governed Vijéni, for his father Binpvusa‘ao, et least fourteen years, 


t is immaterial, as regards the foregoing computation, whether his accession to 
shir preceded or followed his accession to the Magadha empire, as my cal 
a are > based on the date of the “Third Convocation" in B. C. 307, 


~~ a 


628 





in the year 218, after the death of Sa'xya, or B. C. 325; that he 
‘became a convert to Buddhism four years after his accession, and that 
the mission for the conversion of Cashmér was deputed by him, in the 
18th year of his reign, after the termination of the third convocation, 
in A. B. 236 or B. C. 307. The particulars given of the rule of this 
prince in Cashmfr, concise and imperfect as they are, entirely accord, 
as far as they go, swith the foregoing sketch. According to that 
sketch, Aso’Ka is not the direct descendant of his predecessors who 
reigned in Casimir ; *‘ he was originally a pious worshipper, of Siwa, 
but subsequently invented or originated the Jina Sdsana™ (religion of 
Jina or Sdkya) ; and, according to the Ayin Acberi, ‘*‘ abolished the 
Brahminical rites and substituted those of Jina.’’ With these marked 
features of resemblance, of peculiar and prominent importance in the 
tableau of Indian History, which are not recognizable in, or applicae 
ble*to, any other Asiatic monarch, it appears to be impossible to 
withheld the admission that the Aso’Ka of Cashmfr, and the Aso’Ka of. 
Magadaa, subsequently called Dihammascka, the emperor of India, are 
identically one and the same individual. — 

If on this Aypothetical reasoning, the point of identity may be 
considered to be established, (and [ observe by your Genealogical 
Tables that it is there admitted,) we have to add 20 years for the 
residue of the reign of Aso’Ka, from the date of the Buddhist mission. 
to Casimir in A. B. 235, or B. C. 307, to complete his reign of 37 
years in Magadha, which brings us to B. C. 287, leaving a term,of 
282 years between that date and B. C, 5, to which the reign of 
Gonrrpa Ul. was brought, according to the foregoing adjustment 
{made on Brahminical chronological data) to be divided amongst the. 
six princes who intervened between Aso’kA and Gonrerva ILL. 
These numbers will give an average of 47 years for each reign, which 
is certainly inadmissible. This discrepancy, however, only serves. 
to give me greater confidence in the views I entertain; and, indeed, — 
if such a result was not produced, im this particular portion of Bud-. 
dhistical chronology, the whole of the reasoning entered into in the 
introduction to my pamphlet, on which [ have attempted to prove. 
4«that an intentienal perversion to the extent of about 60 years. has 
been adopted, to answer some national or religious object, which ie 
not readily discoverable, between the date of Sa’kya Sinma 
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to reduce the average of the other five reigns to an admissible term, 
aud would, at the same time, adjust the date of Aso’xa’s reign in the 
Kaja Tarangini to the date assigned to it in Buddhistical chronology, 
as well as produce the same result with that arrived at by the fore- 
Pong adjustment of the Brahminical chronology,—viz. fix the age of 
Gowrerpa IIL. to about B. C. 6. 

In the translation of the foregoing Senscrit quotation, on the 
authority of which Professor Wiison’s adjustment of the age of 
Gonenpa Lil. from B. C. 1182 to B.C. 338 is founded, I have 
ventured to make a few verbal alterations, unconnected with the date, 
in conformity with the meaning which Buddhistical phraseology 
would suggest. From the context with the other portions of the 
work, it may be perfectly just to apply the term “* pravrajyarjita” 
to “ Bauddhas” exclusively; and M. Csoma pe Kérés corro- 
borates, from Tibetan authorities, the inference that these Tattar 
princes were of the Buddhistical faith. But that term in Buddhisti- 
cal literature signifies, in the most general sense, ‘* ascetic,”’ without 
distinction of any particular religion. ‘The impression conveyed to 
my mind by this passage is rather to the effect that *‘ Casimir was 
under the spiritual controul of (Brahminical) ascetic sages, eminent 
for their rigid piety,”’ than that ‘ Casimir was the enjoyment of 
Bautldhas eminent for austerity’’ during the reigns of the three 
Turushka princes. ete-2 03 

“The correction made by Professor Witton from “ Puranirvritté” 
to ‘ Parinirvrité’ is indispensable ; and had the Burma priest, whom 
he ‘consulted, called to bis recollection that Majjhantiko théro did not” 

: repair to Cashmfr for the purpose of converting it to Buddhism, until” 
236 years after the death of SA’kya Sinnta, he would doubtless have” 
also pointed out that, according to Buddhistical authorities, there was” 
aS great an irrelevancy and inadmissibility involved in the specified 
date of 150 years, as in computing that date “‘ anterior” instead of : 
hd posterior” to the death of Buppra. * 

“This manifest i inaccuracy is to be rectified by prefixing “ d” to the” 

‘“sdrdhan varsha satan,” and converting it into ‘‘ dasirdhan varsha~ 

"In making No addition of this single letter, it must! ‘not be 

4 tad» — > and 


* © T should here note that I have never met in my Péfi reading, nor ey any. 
e — — able to refer. me to, the — ‘« Saddhan-sata™’ for ** one. 
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regarded as an arbitrary alteration on my part. , It isa correction, 
the adoption of. which cannot be resisted without. impugning: the 
| authority of authentic Buddhistic history, in which ‘‘ Na‘oa’asuNA”’ 
(as Professor Witson himself, surmises) under the name of ‘‘ Na’oa 
Sena” enjoys a distinguished celebrity, He does not appear ever to 
have visited Ceylon, and as the Attakathd extant here only) com- 
prise a continuous record of Indian events up to the period when the 
third convocation was held in A. B, 236 or B, C. 307, while he 
himself flourished in A. B. 500 or B. C. 43, the only record. of 
Nwea’ ‘Sx’ NA in this island, (as far as 1 am aware,) excepting some 
unconnected allusions to him in Buddhaghdésds Atiakathd, .is the 
Milindapanno (commonly called Milinapprashno), a work which derives 
its title from his dialectic controversy with Muinpu the réjaof Sdgald. 
In that work, from which I shall presently make some extracts, it is 
' 
specifically stated that he appeared (in fulfilment, of course, of an 
assumed prediction of Sa’kya Sinn) five hundred years after the 
death of Buppxa ; and that work, moreover, contains the names of 
‘the, six Arhatwas, (Pali Arahanté,) who, most fortunately for the. illus- 
“tration and substantiation of my case, are referred to in the four 
‘apparently | insignificant words with which this Sanserit quotation 
‘concludes. In — Wiuson’s translation of these four words, 
the negative ‘‘na’’ has been overlooked, and he has rendered them 
into *‘ he was the asylum of the six Arhatwas,"" instead of translating 
them “‘he did not recognize,” i, e. he denounced, — the ‘six Ap- 
Aatwas. ’* "Ss Be 
With these explanatory remarks, I venture to offer the following 
‘translation of this valuable Sanscrif quotation. 
=e They (Husuxa, Jusrxa, Canisnxa) of Turushea descent, were 
princes asylums of virtue, who founded colleges and chetiyas in Suscha 
‘other ‘countries. During the entire period of their rule, t the whole ¢ £ 
‘Cashmir was under the spiritual controul of ascetic sages, emi inent for 
‘their rigid piety. Thereafter, when (half | a thousand) five — 
had elapsed in this (land), as well as the whole world, from the period 
‘that the sanctified Sa’ KYA Sinma attained Pariniroritti the pre-emine ore 
‘endowed ‘Bédhisatwa, Na’oa ‘RIUNA, became the Series Tord « of this and 
many other lands, and did not —— G e. ———— the six dl 
(who were his contemporaries).” | 
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kingdom, halfa — (five hundred) yéjanas in extent, bounded by 
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~The general history of Na’aa Sx’Na, to which the Mi itindapanno refers, 
‘although it could throw no light on the history of Buddhism in Cey- 
ton, in‘as much as Buddhism was established in this island 264 years 
' before the period of his ministry, and as he himself never appears 3 to 
“have visited it, is nevertheless a work, the value of which, as regards 
“the Buddhistical history of India, cannot well be overruled, and for 
‘the recovery of which, if still extant in the regions mentioned — by 
— — Top and Lieutenant Wenn*, no pains should be spared. ‘It 
“is reasonable to infer, from the tenor of the Milindapanno, that his 
‘triumph over Mriuinpvu raja was either his principal achievement, or 
‘that which most contributed to his renown; but the mention made of 
“him inthe Radja Tarangini presents conclusive evidence of the sphere 
of his influence and ministry not having been confined to that tri- 
“umph; and the circumstance of the Milindapanno commencing witha 
“quotation from a more general work, affords equally conclusive proof 
“that such a history of his life had once been extant. ‘The Milinda- 
‘panno being incomplete, neither the date at which, nor the individual 
“By whom, it was compiled from pre-existing works, is specified i in it. 
“The following is a literal translation of its commencement. 
©». **Adoration to him, who is the sanctified, the deified, the omniscient, 
wupreme Buppna ! ' 
“In, the eapital city, Sdgald, Mraxovu approached Na'ea Se’na, as a 
river approaches the ocean. That monarch having selected him who was 
endowed with the power of enlightening the darkness of ignorance, as if 
he were a meteor-bearer, proposed certain profound questions (to him) 
fay olving the, great principles of right and wrong.” 
* There ay reference to that ignotetion do ye (my hearers) deveting 


ot boom 


—* —E their “deep import, and connected i ednelstenien the 

‘Gnfluence over the passions and charm to the ear, (are) unprecedented, and 

‘make the hair stand on end (with amazement); portraying them, from 

the “similitudes | and parables: used by Na’‘ea Sena, as if immersed i iu the 

(waters, of) the « Abhidhamma’ and ‘ Wineyo,’ secured Gt the same time) 

‘in the ‘meshes of the net of the ‘ Suttans." | Ries 
. “The ete Al 


ect may be thus set forth in due order.” She. Fes 
_ After describing the magnificence of Sdgali, and giving an account 





| of both Na’aa Sena and Misinpv ina previous existence, the former 


as a-Samanero, and the latter as an —— a thus 
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_ et Alluding to the existence of an extensive Bauddha library in —— The 
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“© Thereafter, in whatever manner the appenrance of the 3rd* Maggal. 
liputtatisso was foreseen by our Bhagawd, in the same manner (the appears 
ance of) these two personages also was foreseen by him, for he had thus 
predicted : ‘ Five hundred years after my Parinibhidnaun they will be born, 
Whatever discourse there may be propounded by me, which, from its 
conciseness may appear entangled and confused, these persons will, from 
the mode in which they will conduct their interrogation and illustration, 
thoroughly unravel it. Of these persons, the Samanéro will be born in the 
character of Micinpu réja in Sdgalinagara in Jambudipa, xecomplished 
in learning, skilful in conduct, gifted with judgment, powerful abroad ; 
who, both in the conception and execution of his designs, whether 
rewarding the past, the future or the present, will exert a sound and 
deliberate judgment. To him many endowments will be attainable, 
viz: the * Sdte,’ ‘ Sammati,” ‘ Sankhya,’ ‘ Yéga,’ ‘ Niti,’ ‘ Widésika,” ‘ Gana 
ka,’ ‘ Gandamba,’ ‘ Tikechehha,’ ‘ Chatubéda,’ ‘ Puréna,’ ‘ Itihasa,* 
“Joti,” ‘Maya,’ ‘Heétu,’ ‘ Mantans,’ ‘ Uddha,’ ‘Chhanda,’ ‘ Samuddha,’. 
He will be capable of confuting sages versed in the nineteen védas, 
invincible from his own gifts, and held in universal estimation, even 
of those of antagonist creeds. Inthe whole of Jambudipa, there will be 
no one comparable to Musixpu raja, in the aforesaid particulars of 
power, energy, enterprise, and wisdom. He will be endowed with riches 
and worldly presperity ; and guarded by military power in a state of the 
utmost efficiency.’ ! misGs 

“On a certain occasion, Miutnpv raja, desirous of inspecting his mili< 
tary array, composed of every branch of the four constituent hosts of an, 
army, proceeding out of the capital, and having caused them to be counted 5 
this monarch. a profound disputant, and versed in the ——— 
science of those learned in the ‘ Sakaynta, looking at (the positio $0.49 
the sun, thus addressed his attendant officers of state : - There is al 
day before us yet: how shall we pass it? Were Ito return instantly to 
the town, is there any sage, whether sacerdotal or bréhman, the head o 
a great s sect, having a fraternity of his own, and being a preceptor himself, 
who maintains that he is arahat and an omniscient Buddha, who would he" 
willing to enter into a disputation with me, for the ge ioe on — 
doubts” Jett 

~ On having thus expressed himself, his five —— Yonaké,.(chiefa. 
- yeplied to Mrcimwpv réja in these words: Maharéja! there are six) 
(such) viz: +Purdnarkassapo, Mokihaligosdlo, Nigunto-ndthaputto, Son- « 
Fdgo bélatti putto, Ajitakésakambali, and Pikudokachchdyano, whois are tr then 

ut sects, having fraternities of their own, and are precepto 

selyes, of great celebrity, having numerous congregations, se 
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principle, the elect of a great portion of the human race. Mahdéréja ! 
seek them; enter into a controversy (with them) and solve doubts.” 
The narrative proceeds to describe the disputation of Minmpu, 
first, with Purdna-kassapo, and then, with Makkhaligdsdlo, and re- 
presents that as the monarch confuted them and similarly overcame 
every other disputant, all the arahat priests absented themselves for 
twelve years from Sdgalu, and retired to the vicinity of the Rakkhitatalo 
mountain in the UHimawanta regions. At the intercession of Assa- 
GATTA théro, in behalf of the Buddhistical priesthood generally, 
SAKKHA, the supreme of déwas, is represented to have invoked Na’‘aa 
Se’ na, who was in the K¢étumati heavens, and called Maga Sxe’na, to be 
born in the human world, for the purpose of confuting Mucinpbu ; to 
which Na‘ca Su'na ultimately consented. Accordingly ‘ he is con- 
ceived in the womb of the wife of the brahman named So‘’nurTsaRa, 
an inhabitant of the village Kajangalla on the borders of the Hima- 
wanta mountains,”” and becomes highly accomplished and perfect 
master of the three védas. Doubts are then engendered in his mind 
as to the correctness of the doctrines contained in those védas. While 
in this frame of mind, Ronana théro, as predestined, enters into a 
controversy with him, converts him, and removes him to Ruakkhitatala, 
There he is admitted into the ‘‘ Samanéra” order of the Buddhistical 
priesthood, and acquires the Abhidhammapitaka; and is. ordained 
an ‘** Upasampada’’ priest at the age of 20 years. . He 15, next, 
placed under the tuition of AssacuTra théro; apparently in the same 
, for three months, where he first attains the sanctification of 
J —— At the termination of this period, he is sent to place 
— under the charge of Daammanaxkutra théro of the Asékdrémo 
sle* in Pataliputra, which is stated to be distant ‘‘ one hundred 
— from Kajangaiia, the birth-place of Naca Sr’na. On the 
road he meets with a Sefthi, who was travelling also to Pataliputto, 
with a train of five hundred carts. This Seft/ii maintains him on the 
road, and hears his discourses propounded from the Abidhamma, | At. 
Asékirima vikdra, in the course of three months, he acquires the 
Pitakattaya by heart, and in three more, masters their import, and~ 
attains « Arahat.” He is then summoned to appear before the 
Arahat priests, who had retired to Rakkhitatala mountain in Hima- — 
wanta ; ta ; me he repuirs thither. He is there enjoined by these Arahat | 
} to proceed to to Sdgald and cope with Mirtnpu raja, whose 
triumph “over all other théros had driven them to the Hima- 
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— hav ve resorted to Cashmir from the same, quarter. ; ; Or whether -we 
— “Buddhaghdso -in. the fifth century of-our era 


ds noticed by Mr. Csoma, are replete ‘wi 





.wanta. . He consents. to undertake the enterprize, confident.of over- 
coming him, and all other opponents; and advises the rest. ofthe 
Arahanta to precede him thither, without fear. They do so, and 
Sugald is represented go ‘‘ glitter with yellow robes again.” -Mitinpu 
then enters into a disputation with ArupaAta théro of. Sankhéya. pori- 
vena, on the question as to whether the priesthood possess. any, spi- 


ritual adyantage over lay ascetics, resulting from, their ordmation; ~It 
does not clearly appear whether Aruraxa is one of, the priests, who 


came from Himawanta or not, but he is also confuted. by the raja. 


The royal suite, composed of the aforesaid five hundred. Fonaka 


nobles, do not participate, however, in the monarch’s exultation, and 
attribute the discomfiture of the théro, to his individual incapacity. 
At this particular juncture, Naca Sena makes his appearance jin 
Sdgald, and establishes himself at the Sankéyapariwéno with a sacer- 
dotal retinue, which is exaggerated into 80,000. The Milindapanno 
then proceeds to describe the preparation for, and the actual interview 
between Mintxnuv and NdAoa Sr’na, quoting occasionally from the 
work before referred to. Miniypu, on this occasion, loses his former 
confidence in himself, both from the fame of Naca Ss'na’s reputation, 
which had already reached him, and the composure with which he 
receiyed him. It is finally agreed upon, that the disputation shall. be 
carried on in the king's ‘palace, in the presence of ten selected théroa, 
The disputations are then entered into accordingly. The Milinda- 


| panno extant in Ceylon contains 262 dissertations, as. well as the 


designations of the dissertations that are missing, being 42. In the 
Singhalese yersion of the Milindapanno, from information stated to be 
derived from a Utkd brought from Siam, which I have not met with, 
it is mentioned that these dialectics terminated in Mitinpu becoming 
a convert to Buddhism, then a pricst, and ultimately an Arahate, 
These extracts and abstracts, whether viewed in connection _with 
the events recorded in the Cashmirian history, which also» bear testi~ 
mony to the partial subsidence of the influence of Buddhism in Nor- 
thern India, and of the congregation of the heads of that faith in the 
neighbourhood of the Himélayan mountains about the third century 
B. C., and the subsequent revival of that influence in ¢ the days * 
Nikoknsena and the Turushka princes, -who_ are likewise repre 









gard them io _ connection with the incidents contained .im «the 
, a8 lustrated: 
in my pamphlet, together with the data contained in Tibetan annuld 
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on data, which are as yet but imperfectly analyzed, and on the 
‘authenticity’ of which oriental scholars have still to form a judg- 
ment. 

- Reverting, therefore, to the consideration of the Cashmirian Chro- 
— Table, I have to observe, that according to the Milindapanna, 
Nica Sxe'na flourished about 500 years after the death of Sixya Sinna, 
or B.C. 43. If his visit or mission to Cashmir took place towards 
the close of the reign of the three Turwshka princes, the rule of their 

. immediate successor, ABAIMANYA, who restored Brahminism in 
Cashmir, must also have commenced about the same date. By your 
Genealogical Tables, that monarch reigned 35 years, which term 
deducted from B. C. 43 leaves B. C. 8; being nearly the same date 
as those to which I arrived, by the two foregoing computations, in 
which | have attempted to reconcile my adjustment “to the most 
approved data as yet established in both the Braéhminical and Bud- 
dhisticd) chronologies.” | 
*’The next and last source of evidence of which I have to avail 
myself, is derived chiefly from your valuable researches in numisma- 
talogy. At the endof the second volume of Lieutenant Burnes’ tra- 
wels into BokAdra, some observations are furnished by Professor Wit- 
son and yourself, on one of the Bactrian coins found by that enterpriz- 
ing ‘traveller, and portrayed in the engravings attached to his work*. 

<The points you seek to establish in regard to this coin are, that it 

. belongs to’ Kanisuxa, one of the three Turushka princes above named ; 
and that he reigned ‘‘ near the end of the second century B. C.” and 
these points are apparently corroborated by the foregoing date assign- 
ed for the age in which Neca Sx’na lived, viz. about B. C. 43. ‘By 
your Genealogical Tables these princes are represented to have reign- 
ed, synchronously about 60 years: that computation, also, will bring 
the commencement of their rule to B. C. 43 + 60 = 103 B.C. or “ near 
the end of the second oe B.C.” 
eyeri sh Oeetete. 


rieeef da Ss ad 
3 See ‘thas second volnine of the Journal, page 314. Most of our — are 
gware that ‘the “date assigned io our notice of Lieut. Buaxers' coin, was. after. 
ards in a measure abandoned, on the ground of its being found in association 
ius 'siéeibtan’ ‘coins of a much later period.—The reading of the letter P in, 
KANHPKOZ was also confirmed by a multitude of specimens, ‘No orgument, 
thérefore, can safely be built on the evidence of this coin as to the period 
of Na‘aa'nguna’s mission, but there remains ample authority without itin the 
- written. bis of the Buddbist church.—The typographical error in Mr. Win- 
——— gy of Cashmir "7? could oot fuil to perceive when drawing up my 
own 3 but for | for the reason above | giveo, I did not think at werth while to 
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. Icannot, in this place, forbear noticing that, misled by aslight 
derangement of type in the impression of the Professor’ s Chronologi- 
cal Table, you have also in this note been betray red into making, an 
undeservedly disparaging remark in respect to Buddhistical as com- 
pared with Brahminical chronology. Under the impression that the 
date assigned i inthe Raja Tarangini to the termination of ABHIMAN- 

. yA” 's reign was B. C, 118, you consider the accuracy of that chrono- 
logy to be erroneously impugned by being thrown back to B. C. 388, 
by Professor Wiuson, in deference to Buddhistical authority. The 
date assigned for that reign, however, is not B. C. 118, but B.C. 
1182, in the Rdja Tarangini; and by that adjustment, made on Bud- 
dhistical authority, though the correction, from the circumstances ex- 
plained, is insufficient, still an important and valuable correction is 
effected to the extent of 794 years / 
_ Ivhave thus, from four sources of information, totally unconnected, 
arrive ed at one and the same conclusion, corroborative of the authority 
of the Milindapanno, on which I have added the single letter ‘‘d” to 
the numeral “ Sdrdhan-satan.”” The chronology of the Radja Tarangint 
is brought, by the first, to coincide with the adjusted Hindu chrono- 
logy in the Purdnas—by the second with the Attakuthd of the Pitta- 
kataya and the Mahdwanso—by the third with the age of N&aAnsuna,. 
or Naca Sena, as given in the Milindapanno, and the revised Sanscrit 
quotation from the Rdja Taranginit: and by the fourth, with the age 
of the coin of Kanisuxa:; with Tibétan authorities adduced by Mr. 
Csoma ; and with the epoch of the overthrow of the Bactrian dynasty, 
as given by SCHLEGEL and other authorities. 

Tn computations of this nature, exact precision is not to be attain- 
ed, or expected. In specifying the age of NAGAry UNA, in such round 
numbers as 500 years after the death of Skxya, it is manifestly an 
approximating rather than a specific date. ‘If from the general tenor. 
of the Raja Tarangint, and the Tibetan authorities referred to by M. 
Csoma, it be clearly shown that the Turushka princes were Buddhists, 
and | that NkoAnsuna appeared in Cashmir during their dynasty, the 
only. alteration rendered necessary in the foregoing computations,” 
would be that his visit to Cashmtr should be considered to have taken’ 
place a about 460 instead of 500 years after the death of Sixval Mr. 
Csoma’ 5 unpublished life of Sa’ KY4, to which » you refer as containing” 
data < connected with Buddhistical history, derived from both ‘Sanserit® 
am Tibetan works: of the age of Kanisuxa, furnishes another 
* and encouraging | evidence of authentic annals of Buddhistical® 

———— ing extended in Continental Asia 1 ‘beyond | the a age of 
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u Third Memoir on the ancient Coins discovered at the site called 
Beghrdm in the Kohistdn’ of Kdbul. By Mr. Cuanres ae 
Dated Kdbutl, May, 1836. 


Two notices on the site of Beghritm, and of the nature of the coins 
found at it, have already been made public in the pages of the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The collection of its antique 
treasures having been continued for three successive seasons, the 
results may be worthy of being presented in one view, both for 
exhibiting the éxact state of discovery up to this time, and for 
providing data on which to found inferences or to hazard conjectures 
on the curious and intricate subject of Bactrian history and antiquities. 

; Iti is not the object of this memoir to convey a full account of the 
present state of knowledge on these and other points, upon which, in 
truth, light is only beginning to dawn ; but simply to narrate the fruits 
of our own labors, happy if they prove useful to those, who, with 
superior advantages, and when sufficient materials are collected, will, 
no doubt, favor the world with some important work. We have, 
therefore, only to descant upon the coins found at Beghrdm, and such, 
allied or connected with them, which may have been procured by 
ourselves in Afghanistdén, and refrain in the same spirit from the 
delineation of any coins not actually found by us; and if such are 
alluded to, it is from necessity, and to direct attention to them. 

The site of Beghrdm, whatever its original name may have been, 
and whoever may have been its founder, yields evidence from 
the coins found at it, of its existence as a city, which must, 
at least, have flourished from the epoch of Ecrnypemus, the king 
of Bactria, to that of the Mahommedan Caliphs—or for a pe- 
riod of 900 years. We have speculated on the probability of its 
pointing — out the situation of Alexandria ad Caucasum, or ad cal- 
cem Caucasi, and see no reason to change the opinion, viz. that 
the honor of being considered such, must be assigned to it, or to 
Nilab of Ghorbund. The detection of a coin of one of the Antiochi, 
may prove that it flourished prior to the age of EvruyprMus, as it 
undoubtedly will have done,—and eertain Hindu Brahminical coins* 
described a: as Class Brahminical, may perhaps verify that it existed 
subsequently t to the Mahommedan Caliphs, or to the duration of their 
sway in Afghdnistan :—at all events, it would appear to have ‘been 
destroyed, in whatever manner, before the era, when coins with: 
Persian legends became current in these regions; as our ———— 
collection of nearly 7 ,000 coins from its site, has not been contami- | 


* Of the Rajput, or bull and horseman groupe.— Ep, kites. 
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nated with a single Persian coin—unless fir. 9) of the just noted 
Hindu series have a Persian legend, which may seem ‘to intimate 
that the city’s extinction was about the period of the introduction of 
the language, which may have been contemporaneous’ with the rise 
of the Mahommedan sovereignty of Ghazni. The Goins of its princes 
have Persian legends, to prove which, we have inserted a silver Goin — 
of the "eatebratea Sultan Manmup: none of his coins or Of his 
father, SApextTEGIN Kwa‘n, have been found at Beghraw, where those 
of the Caliphs so numerously occur. — 
Although Beghriim, inferring from the presence of topes or went: 
‘Ghral” monuments on its site and in its vicinity, may” be supposed 
at some period to have been a capital, which its name testifies, “it will 
generally have been only a provincial capital—and this is worthy of 
note, because there may be reason to suspect that many of the former 
rolers’} in — countries; particularly the Oreck-Battrieh Hpeaest had 


> oa 


o ~><+ 


Kings, Exmaros and —— — s¢em to couutenance the suspicion. 
It is presumed that coins constantly found and in” number on ‘any 
known spot, afford proofs of their having once been current ‘there, 
‘and that the princes whom they commemorate, whether as paramount 
or. tributary sovereigns, held also authority at that spot. ‘The num- 
bers‘ in which coins may be found, may perhaps furnish a criterion 
“upon which we may éalculate, first generally, the duration of ‘the 
dynasties denoted by the various types of coins, and next particularly 
‘that of the reign of each individual prince. A collection 6f one year 
would not furnish this criterion, a collection of many years might;—a 
‘statement is therefore annexed, of the numbers in which the ‘several 
‘descriptions of coins found at Beghrém have, during three years, 
‘been obtained ;—and if it be seen, that they are found anndally in 
‘due numerical proportion, it may be of service in our speculations, 
assisted by the coins themselves. Indeed of the recorded kings of 
‘Bactria; the coins are found in just the numbers “we might expect, 

“and confirm’ what we know as tothe length of their reigns; and in 
“gome Other instances of unrecorded princes, their coins and the fre- 
_ “quency’or rarity of their occurrence corroborate egy ete 
; of ‘their reigns, ‘whith other accidental ¢ 
10 authoriz grad : — isaranerh neavesd 
: i€ bins — ¢ortoniately "waste of ready classification,’ 
smay > * educe ato fe e grand classes; Ist, ——— 

| “Beythic ‘or Mithraic ; 3rd, Ancient Persian, whether Parthian or Sassa 
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. These classes at once point out the general nature of the “succession 
of sovereignty in this country, from the age of Eurayounus to the 
Mahommedan era.. To define particular alternations and revolutions 
in authority, which will inevitably have happened, more knowledge 
is requisite than we possess, or are likely to acquire, Yet some of 
these may be conjectured from the faint lights discovered coins im- 
part, and many more may become obvious, as research advances, * 
as we progress in acquaintance with the subject. 

From the historical records of the west we learn so much as, that: an 
independent monarchy under Greek princes was established at Bactra, 
or the modern Balkh, about 250 years before Christ; and from them we 
are led to infer that it ceased to exist about 130 years before Christ, 
having thus flourished about 120 years. From the same records we 
also learn the names of seven ofits princes, Turoporus I, the founder, 
his son and successor Tueoporus Il. the usurper Evruypemus of 
Megnesia, his son Demeraius, Aro.tovorus, and Menanper, famed 
for exploits in India, and mentioned conjointly with Euvcraries. 
surnamed the Great. 

The actual coins, incontestible evidences, recently discoveredofa — 
tite de. of Greek princes, respecting whom history is silent, not only seem 
to intimate that the Bactrian empire may have had longer duration than 
supposed, but farther to establish the fact, that a variety of independent 
Greek principalities were erected about that time in Central Asia, 
some of which, judging from the coins of the princes, rivalled. the 
Bactrian in power and splendor. These principalities, or some of 
them, we infer to have endured up to the first century of the Christian 
era,—probably to the middle or close of the second century, about which 
period | Greek authority would appear to have been displaced by the 
race of princes hitherto designated Indo-Seythic, of whom Kaprursrs 
and Kanerxos are pre-eminent and have the precedence. Their suc- 
_cessors appear to have ruled for a very long period, according to cir- 
‘cumstan , independent or tributary to paramount governments in 

aerate very close to the Mahommedan era. We 


Persia or 


very close, because before the last mentioned era, a ‘Sassanian 
dynasty or 
















dynasties must be introduced, and possibly may have ruled 
_at that epoch. This. speculation may be confirmed, or otherwise, 7 
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“consultation n of the Arabian historians, some of whose. works, will 


c ubtless inform _us from whom the armies of the Caliphs y 
re countries... Beghrdin has not yielded one coin of the 4 
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coins of the Sassanides of Persia, and whether they may not rather refer 
to distinct princes, that we believe Persian authentic history attests to 
have flourished in these countries, as at Zabulistdn, Ke 
’ The characters of the inscriptions on the Beghrdm coins, some of 
which command attention from their peculiarity, may be also useful 
in determining the periods at which particular dialects ceased and. 
became used in Afghdnistdn. The earlier Greek-Bactrian sovereigns, 
as Eutnrpemvus, being guided by coins hitherto found, placed on their 
monies only Greek inscriptions ; some of their ‘successors, as Evcra- 
TIDES, have coins bearing in the same manner only Greek legends, and 
others exhibiting both Greek and native legends; while others, and 
the majority of them, as AroLttopotus, Menanover, &c. have on their 
coins invariably both Greek and native legends ; no one coin of these 
sovereigns having been met with bearing simply a Greek inscription. 
The opinion might be advanced, that native legends were first adopted 
by those princes who extended their empire by the acquisition of 
distant provinces, and their absence on the coins of Evurnyrpremus 
will not controvert it, as it is nearly certain that he could haye 
carried his arms across the Causasus or Hindu Koosh, only towards 
the tlose of his reign. Another question will then arise, whether the 
characters of these natrve legends refer toa language common in 
Bactria or the count ries north of Caucasus, or prevailing only in 
the Indian provinces couth of it :—the latter may be suggested, by those 
who suppose MenanveErR to have ruled in India before he conquered» 
Bactria ; for if he did, so did Arontovortus ; and on the coins of these’ 
princes, t these characters will then be first noted. It is not, however, 
P sitive that Menanpver preceded Evcratipss ; for although generally « 
Yelieved, the scant historical data left us are as much against the - 
belief as for it. The language itself, that of this part-of Asia;two) 
centuries before Christ, will not have become obsolete until the period» 
—— ‘so of the Mahommedan era ; for although the coins of Kan- 
gs, whose epoch we would fain believe was about 200 A» D. are 
| latest — — which exhibit them,—excavations near Jelaldbdd, — 
———— grounds of the ancient Nagara, have elicited inscriptions | 
in the came —— which ‘may safely be assumed to have been © 
E deposited ‘at some period witbin the’ centary” preceding’ the Mahom- + 
medan era, Indeed, if the famous Manikydla topé be*an erection’ ” 
subsequent to this era, as we suspect to be proved by some of the 
coins extracted from it, the language may have ¢ontinued in use to w 
— — * acetate ; and all these —— en be : 
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this novel language, and to assist in the attainment of an object, from 
which so much advantage is likely to be obtained, we have, following 
that gentleman’s plan; given the names, titles and epithets of the 
Bactrian kings, &c. as we find them on coins before us. This might 
have been more satifactorily done, had we, for the purpose, taken full 
advantage of -all the coins which have passed through our hands: but 
as they have been transferred only to receive superior attention, the 
matter occasions no regret, and is noticed to excuse individual neg- 
lect im this instance and in another, viz., the passing slightly the 
characters on our Sassanian coins, which, while they exhibit some 
varieties, appear singular and different from the ordinary forms of 
Pehtlevi. | | 

~The coins of AcatHociss and PanraLeon have native legends in an- 
other peculiar character, essentially distinct from that found on the 
coins of the other Bactrian princes, and both of them on every account 
must stand high in the royal lists of these countries. The character, 
Mr. Pauser suggests, 1s that of the inscriptions found on the columns. 
of Delhi and of other places in India,—a character also that of the 
coins of the early Canoujye princes, and singular it is that a connection. 
may be traced between these coins and those of AcarHociEs and, 
PaNTALEON. 

About the period, or a little anterior thereto, of the Mahommedan 
invasion, we find the first traces of Nagati, but on coins which we 
are not positive were current at Beghram. The Caliphs introduced. 
Kufic, shewn by their coins, and on the inscriptions of the columns at, 
Ghazni, the seat of their goyernment. To them succeeded in autho~ 
rity the Brahminical sovereigns, as we suppose, whose coins haye 
again N&gari legends, and these were expelled by the Mahommedan 
princes: of Ghazai, when modern: Persian became the general and, 
written language of the country, as it remains to this day. —— 

It may be ‘proper to note, how tenaciously the Greek language was 
preserved on the coins of this country, up to a period within acentury 
or two of the Mahommedan era, and employed by the whole series of, 
cyt ic kings excepting Kapruiske, to the exclusion of the native _ 
dialect. _ While there i is sufficient testimony that the Greek language _ 

,10wn by the fashionable and higher orders in. 
India during-the —* and second histories of the Christian era, the. 

a-Scythic princes seem to testify, by the Kary, . 
| eters | —— meri ee 
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cult to conceive how Indian. artists could have arranged in Greek 
characters such words as AGPO, MIOPO, APO, OKPQ, Ke. The respect: 
so obviously shewn to the Greek language may suggest the opinion, 
that coinage was considered eminently a Grecian art, and corrobo- 
rates the notion that the Macedonians introduced it into these parts. 
of Asia. mast | ’ ) ; ee 
» The several devices of the Bactrian coins, whether Greek or Indo- 
Seythic, are interesting from their variety, and instructive from the 
information they convey as to many points, particularly the religion 
of the times. Of the Greek, some display the deities of the classical 
Grecian mythology, as Jupiter, Minerva, Apollo, Hercules, &c. repre- 
sented in the attitudes, costumes, and with the attributes commonly 
assigned to them in the West ;—some have animals, as elephants, hors- 
ex, bulls, camels, &c., from which may be implied localities of rule ; 
others have warlike devices, as horsemen at charge, seeming to indi- 
cate the personal character of the prince, and others appear to 
commemorate some remarkable incident in his career, as victory pre- 
senting a chaplet, 6r a figure trampling upon a vanquished foe. The 
Indo-Scythic coins have universally devices, whose accompanying in- 
scriptions, as fully and.satisfactorily shewn by Mr,-Prinskr, prove to 
be personifications of the sun/and moon. It may excite surprise that 
the peculiar religion to which such personifications refer, should have 
been’ so exemplified on the ¢oins of princes, whom we have consider- 
ed of the Buddhist faith. It was, nevertheless, the religion of ald 
standing in these countries, the supremacy over which, if acquired by 
Buddhist or Indo-Scythic princes, will have been acquired, as supre- 
niacy ever is, by conquest.» Of this ancient religion, besides the evi- 
dences furnished by coins, we have that afforded by the temples and 
places of sepulture. ‘That the Buddhist faith also prevailed, while agree- 
able to historical record, is not contrary to hypothesis; and the con- 
querors of that persuasion may, from policy, have placed on their coins 
the emblems of the national religion of the vanquished. As Buddhism 
will also have gained ground by a correspondent decline of strength in 
the religion which preceded it,’ it is natural . thet quperstons and ob- 


ervances of both should be blended. — —— 
of the Oxus have) claims to 
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tion in Afghdnistin, Turkistdn, and Badakshda, which were alike sacred, 
but in a less degree? Which yet plainly indicate the strongholds of the 
faith they commemorate: The distinguishing feature of these sacred 
places ‘is the samach, or cave, always found with them, and which 
decides thé identity in character of the honey-combed hills of Bamida 
in Afghdntstan, and those of Tilmissus in Asia Minor. It is affirmed 
in the Ayin Akberi, that there are 12,000 of these esamaches in the 
hills ‘of 4/ghdnistdn :—the namber is not overrated. There is no rea- 
s6n to ‘suppose that they were ever the residences of a multifarious 
comimitinity, engaged in the ordinary occupations of life ;—it is obvi- 
ous, that they were the abodes of priests and ascetics conneeted with 
the temples of religion and sepulchral monuments. So plain is this 
fact in Afghiinistén, that, if a solitary samuach or cave be discovered, 
it is merely necessary to employ the privilege of sight to detect the 
mound or tumulus relating to it; and vice versa, if a tumulus be first 
descried, the sight directed to the nearest emimence will not fail to 
diecover the cave or caves belonging to it. It is always the -case, 
that these monuments and caves “are found at the skirts of hills, shew- 
ing that they were remote from the inhabited villages, then as now, 
and in conformity to the spirit of asceticism, enjoined by the religion 
of the — * ‘It need not, therefore, be deemed that the caves of 
Afqhdnistin were the dwellings of a rude Trogloditic nation ;—on the 
contrary, they are works of art, the results of vast labour and expen: 
ditiré, and must have been formed under’ favorable circumstances of 
national prosperity. Let no one imagime ‘he beholds in them the 
retreats of the Mardi.” The most prominent\of the sepulchral monu- 
ments of “Afghanistan are unquestionably its topes or royal cenotaphs 
with their tumuli: the latter so perfectly agree in form with the - 
Buddhist déhgopa that it would be difficult not to allow them to be the 
same thing! The most ancient of the cenotaphs hitherto examined in 





Afghanistan’ does not appear to attain the antiquity of the Christian 
a most of them certainly fall much short of it: it is true that every 
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in Afghdnistan, has its mounds or ancient burial places. The cave 
temples may therefore be considered, in some instances, more ancient 
than the topes, whose age is within the reach of verification: and 
while it may point to the period of the introduction of Buddhist so. 
vereignty in dAfghdnistdn, that of the cave temples must be. carried to 
the period when the religion, in whose service they were constructed, 
had its rise or was pre-eminent. Of this religion the Guebres are, 
at this day, evidences, as are possibly the inhabitants of Cufferistdn. 
Asceticism, of which every case presents a memento; while a dis- 
tinguishing feature of primitive Buddhism would be also a condition 


of the more ancient Mithriac faith ; for 
2 ‘* La religion a toujours produit does solitaires.’? 


Reverting from this digression to the coins to which the term Indo- 
Scythic was once considered so aptly applied, and whose sovereigns 
we had considered, in deference to historical evidence, to have been of 
the Buddhist religion, if it should be ultimately found that they were, 
of another faith, yet the Buddhist religion will have been widely dis-. 
seminated in Afghdnistin, the imagessof Buddha and. other idols to be 
found in abundance being accepted as proof, ‘The. apparent traces 
of the faiths of Mithra and Buddha observable in the antiquities of the: 
country, are only natural consequences ;—in like manner, at Moscow 
before its destruction, might be seen the mosques of Mahommedans 
surmounted by the cross, as at the present day at Constantinople may 
be witnessed the temples of Christianity surmounted by the Crescent. 
The terms applied to designate the sun and moon on these Indo-Scythic 
or Mithraic coins, may suggest some reflections, some of them appear-. 
ing to have been derived from the West, as HAILOC, — SAPO, ian 
and others from the east, as MAO, OKPO; &c. 

We had hoped to have obtained a sufficient —— of coins — 
some known spot north of the Caucasus, which could not fail of throw- 
ing additional light on Bactrian numismatology; but not having been | 
able personally to attend to the point, dependence upon others has hi- 
therto frustrated our object. Even at Beghram we have not met. with | 
all the coins that probability would lead us to expect ; at least we dare) 
not appropriate any of them to the Pandava dynasty, which go- | 
verned in the Paropamisus at the period of the invasion of ANTIOCHUS 
the'Great.: Avis but reasonable to — that — the Macedonian ; 
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nt, or as now called Ghazni; and Sorpmacasenus, s shewing the name 
both.of the prince and of his: nation. The former, Colonel Top tells 
us, Was Subdav or Subhag ; and as for the latter, we learn from Pury 
that the Asp: peopled three cities, their capital being Bucephalia ; the 
ruins of this city may still be seen on the Jélum river, in the Panjab, 
and the Yadu or Yidu hills, from which Susuav issued on his career 
of conquest, still preserve their ancient name in Jid or Yid. This 
branch of the Pandava family being cotemporaneous with Eurayps~ 
mus of Bactria, who is supposed to have deprived it of soy ereignty im 
the person of Raja Gas; it is evident, that the sway of the two first 
Bactrian kings, Tuzoporvs I. and Tukoporus II. did not extend south 
of the Caucasus ;—it also is manifest that Eurnypemvs could have es- 
tablished his sway over the Paropamisus only towards the close of his 
reign ; for at the time of the expedition of ANrrocuus, SorHaGasenus, 
as the Greeks have it, the father of Gas, was living. Pury in mén- 
tiohing the Asent, is speaking of the nations which inhabited the mo-’ 
dern Panjab, but it is probable that he gives the information he deriv 
ed from authors who flourished two or three centuries before him : 
and this remark may correctly apply to all he advances upon India.’ 
His’ observations on Bactriana, Marginia, &c. he ayows to have col~ 
lécted from Demonax; his testimony is not the less valuable on this 
account; and this slight notice of the AsEnr, leads us to the know- 
ledge, that the kingdoms of Ponus and Taxries had been subverted or’ 
ad passed into other hands, that the Panpavas had possessed them- 
felves of"the hilly regions, west of and contiguous to the Acesines > 
and¢Sat Bucephalia had risen into importance, and had: become the 
capital of a.dynasty. » rod eras oS eb 
We had y — to refer to the monograms of the .Beghrdm» 
coms. ‘The -Bactrian have chiefly alphabetical ones, which .con- 
ceal much in ation, never likely to be ascertained. As the same» 
monograms‘ occur sometimes on the coins of more than one prince, 
they may be presumed monograms of locality, and may, be usefal, 
to establish a connection, when other indications are wanting. The. 
Indo-Seythie coins have also monograms, but not. alphabetical ones)» 
beitig apparently emblems of authority and religion, — i =. 
“We refrain i in these preliffinary observations from many specula-~ 
which the subjects referred to might lead,—because it is, possi- » 
ble'that future discoveries may tend greatly to clear up the) difficulties, 
wh } our present investigations into the antiquities of Bactria, 
vhich ma — —2 conclusions from. those we. now ; 
arviveat by conjecture. In the memoir of last year we ind too. 
freely in-such speculations, which occasions regret. Nevertheless, in... 
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the subsequent analysis, we have ventured to point out the ideas that 
have suggested themselves upon reyiewing each particular species of 
coin, not that they may be implicitly adopted, but under the hope, 
that while liable to correction, they may conduce to promote inquiry 


and elucidation, and this perhaps is all that can be done until our 
knowledge is more matured*. 


' Kabul, December 31, 1835. 


Norre.— After writing these observations, a copper coin of one of 
the Arsakian princes apparently, has been picked up, in which the ob- 
verse legend is in the exact corrupted characters of the Greek legend 
of the Kadphises coin, the basileus and the first letters of basileon be- 
ing - distinct : while the reverse legend presents the characters we call 
Bactrian, but not so clear from the coin being worn, as to allow their 
transcription with any advantage. Of the characters there i is no. doubt. 
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. Mr. Masson confesses in this memoir that he has been tod ready on former 
occasions: to draw inferences which subsequent researches have either failed to 
confirm or bave overthrown. The more he avoids ‘such ‘speculations, ‘the more 

nee will be placed in his results, because they will be freed from the 
suspicion ofany bias. We could not, however, have ventured to prune his essays 
without danger of cutting off what was really valuable, or of robbing him pee 
haps of some happy conjecture which might hereafter prove well founded. 
the same grounds we have formerly allowed names to stand on his list, (ike Au- 
sios, &c.) which were evidently wrong, and which his further search has led 
him to correct. His present elaborate niemoir is hardly free from the same ob- 
jection, for it is yet too early to generalize : nevertheless we do wot like to keep 
back a line of his introduction, replete as it is with valuable information. The 
list. of coins to which it is a prelude includes the whole of his former collection, 
‘with the additional light thrown upon them by other essays published in the Jour- 
nal. It would be an useless and expensive repetition to republish these drawings 
at ength, « especially when we have not the coins ‘themselves to engrave from. 
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| and descriptions to those that are new in name orin type. At the same time we 
shall take the opportunity of adding a few coins from M. Count’s excellent 
drawings, as well as, with permission, some of Kena’mar A1t’s second dispatch 
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(ately purchased by Dr. Swiney) which have not yet appeared : : always keeping 






ss in wiéw the arrangement of our engraved plates for | @ general com npilation on In- 
: dian umismatology hereafter. Mr. Masson's coins haye, we ° presume, Jolie 
since been despatched to the Hon. Court of Directors through Col. ‘Porrmorn, 
ve little doubt that accurate engravings of the — — 
* by the new ruling machine. We must not omit to make public; t 
* ‘GER most courteously offered to send them all for. our — 
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MSE Tee ee eben oS er Pe Pies 
Enumeration ng Coins collected from Beyhram during the years Y833, 1834, 
— — ose : wi te Se ae 244 <><, opine 
: : and 1835. 4,* — Psi 
— Greek Syrio-Bactrian. 1833. 1834. 1835. _ 
— ne cer awe **e* ee #88 © 0 0 = ce 


Recorded Greek Bactrian. ore 


Euthydemus. ......ce.sseese0: Seeuvinerewnatnesee ta 1 2 32 
Apollodotus. se #©=*+# @eeeeeteneeteneteeeeneeee ee ee ee ee eee er ere Ue 19 31 23 
RR — 39 St 58 
Bucratides, 1.0.0.0 cece eceeee *e#pseeeeeeeee #8 #@ ewe ⸗ 70 92 107 


Unrecorded Greek Bactrian. 


Pantaleon> -. oo 3 Ses cot kc c kc “swe ee seu ee sentteeepe ee teuee 2 2 xf 
PAT Le ES ae Ee ee ee eS. Se eee 10 19 14 
DRT. -) Se Samay te ea RE ee ca “eae sae eae te 6 5 3 
COTS ae pg AR Ls ee! gee — ebtenes 8 16 1135 
S076 wi Ko dele ie od icw eid dane pe Gelnea a 34 SL 27.) 
PERO CUR OTIS OE CS) cc no ce ds gcse 6 ca sites sae bee 10 —A 
Ue Rata ad's a cle wc c'e nc) oe so@ele cies — Wamu 1 0 eo. 
een TE Tesla one tbe! cceec os.0cccec kb aedeae 6 140603 
Ejon and Elepliant coins. .. 2... .c cc cece ence eeserces 20 23 24 
: Symbol coins... oes eeweee ee ee ee & on ee? © * © eee © * © 0 0 il 
URIBE es aie ta ch ac Sea 6— 
BAEIAEVG BACIAEUIN CWTHP MEIAC........----5--- 71 267 257. 
Analogous coins, fig. 104 to fig. 106. .... 2... ce ce weae 1 i o 
i — fig. 107 to fig. 110. ....... ime ee — pee 
, Mc DE scp cc cs co geeraestre 1 1 
‘Ermsios of Nyssa, anid his family. ...........2...--66.- 136 ° 179" 27 
Archelins,.. 2. 02 20+ 22sec ee ee =F se wpe Peeeeereeeeeeanet ee 0 
’ medes, 0 
CE coe so DS EC — ————— I 
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It‘'is avery remarkable circumstance that none of the coins of Azosy which 
“het with at Begfrdm.— Zeatara collection trom the Panjab, should havé. been 
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Tt ree New Varieties of Bactriawm Coins ~ >). (See 


ITT. —New Ke getiesof Baethta’ Coins, engraved as Pidie Ke 
Mr; MAs80N's drawings and\ether-sources, By. Janes RINSEP, 


Insteat? of pursuing Mre MAs:on’ s recapitulation of “ae 
hitherto found by himself at! Beghrim, we have preferred ‘selecting 
those only which were new! in name or type for illustration; on the 
present occasion confining” ourselves to, those bearing Greek’ “inserip? r 
‘tions of the earlier class, and Icaving’ the Mithriac, of which our piithor 
produces some highly interesting novelties, fora subsequent plate,” = 












a 1. A’ silver coinsof ARcCHELivS, similar. in’ — he a 
— of MenandeR and APOLLoboTUsS*. y ‘ 8 4 
_ Obverse.. Bust bf king : ; head bound<svith fillet or diadem, “legend 
BASINEN> (Sma) [OT NIKHU#OPOT APXEAIOY. ns a a 


a | 
— Reverse. Jupiter tonans, seated, holding sceptre in left hand. | 
Compound monogram: the legend in the Bactro-pehlevi Sharacter. | is | 
SPANLD, PAsAd Phws PUniv. The name is faint in the d 
{but is read with’confidence by Mr. Masson from. ie Co rite 
— Alakiyo (or jo) ; but, if the seto third 
Ho, the word owall represent very olerab 5 an Atic 
re the Greek | A’ kaliyo. The ‘equivalent for ? cephorou ts: at 
‘old acquaintance, Ajalado; but the middle fetter is alter Orr 
The remaining epithet Pw which [ have supposed to o represents ; 
im the Greek by dikatou, is in fact found standing for this title ** the 
just,""in a coin of the Ventura collection: as N. | 9, Plate 
MMe Vol. IVs Aa perfect and legible specimen. will be noticed 
‘Below in Mr. Masson's scries (fig. 6,) in which the secon 1 syllawbit let- 
— a but the initinbiis more like €, » +/ahid the 
*Spenwitifate is 9 of “h; but as the vowel ) (a) ateording to our 
former observation, never occurs in the middle of a word, it should 


— As. be reas, $2, and we should thus -have additiotal -evideitoe 
! > of being, the ‘sam r affected avith some vowel k. &* F 2 
“Mr. TAssom remarks “6m this goin: " This silver drachina 8) 
“specime 80 at Beghrim in/] 835) It is evident that. 
& us mu stand high in the ist, but there is di — 
Yosating his empire: “HE-it’ be extended ‘to -Beghrim, why do" “we not 
meet with his copper.coins?” — 
amie epithet, as Mr. Masson points out) may 
* ne AZ group of coins having — horst 
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of Pl. XXIIT. vol. IV.) In our coin the legend was indistinct at the 
top, but in his drawing it is clear] 
“PAD PATA hws “ly PUTTY. 

In this the thirteenth letter should probably be P, unless by some rule 
of orthography the epithet ‘‘ just’’ is combined by a permutation of 
its final, and duplicated with the commencing consonant of the fol- 
lowing word, which may be recognized without difficulty as the 
representative of Megalou, the great. We are indebted to Mr. Mas- 


* * son for the restoration of the inscription, which we have introduced 


in this place, because no other opportunity may occur of noticing 
this Azos coin. 

Brig. 2. A silver drachma of ANTILAKipEs, discovered by Mr. Mas- 
‘son in 1835. — 

Obverse. Head of the monarch, with the peculiar hat or helmet 
common on coins of Evcratipes, Paitoxenus, Menanper, &c. but 
rather flatter: mustachios on the upper lip (?); legend as in * cop- 
A Soins of the same prince, 

BAZIAEQ2 NIKH®OPOT ANTIAAKIAOT. 
rse.. x upiter seated, holding a small victory in his right hand ; 
; — sceptre or trident : monograaa ounded of the Greek 
letters d K : native legend .... VHA. 9.2... PA4.1v as on the 
copper coins. 













spin, which shews the com- 
: in my former notice. 





wo bechive sand palm ng a8 Mi Maeno conjectures, 
| plenty and peace, has been met with on a similar coin of Evucratipgs ; 
in whore neighbourhood, therefore, it is —* the unknown An- 
THLAKIDES: should be classed. 

. 3. <An unique coin of Diomev — by Mr. Masadie in 
1834, and described by him in the prese t volume, page 24. In the — 
_memoir now before us he applies our system to the reading of the 
native name, which he makes out PIWA? ajamido, and argues . thence 
that the Sanscrit equivalent for Diomep may be Asa-mMeDHA, & prince 
of the lunar race, who reigned at Canya-culja. ‘This remark,’’ he 
othe elicited "se an observation in Dr. Miu’ 5 historical * 
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We may remark, however, in opposition to this ingenious eonjee⸗ 
ture, that the Sanscrit name Aja is but a corruption of Ajaya, the 
unconguered, and therefore might more appropriately represent the 
Greek anikéftos than Azos, which latter I have indeed elsewhere con- 
jectured might be found in the Yavana-asé of Hindu tradition*. More~ 
over, the first letter of the present legend may probably be A, which 
would give the reading PRVAA daya-mido, in exact accordance, as 
to pronunciation, with the Greek. . 

_fig, 4 is taken from a drawing by M. Court, who ‘has J 
fortunate | in finding a new type of this curious copper coin, the 

reyerse of which usually presents the figure of a naked horse. see: Vol... 
SY. page 343.) 

The present reverse exhibits the prince holding an — haan 
and spear, implying peace or war, in either hand. From the 
collation of many specimens of the horse variety, and one small one like 
the above, Mr. Masson makes out the full inscription to be BAs1AEn= 
BASIAETS anmAir the H apparent at the commencement of the lower 
line being the missing x of the word pAziaers. This reading is con- 
firmed by more than a dozen examples, but it still leaves us with a 
most unpronounceable appellation. It may possibly be only. a perver- 
sion of the epithet arxkator-. , In Masson's small coin.the monogram, 
m appears to be the triple blade of a trident reversed, which the 
figure is holding. — — 

Fig. 5. An unique, is Also extracted from M. Chupstal ‘collectiqn:; 
It assimilates with the numerous class of 420s coins, haying . on the. 
obverse a horseman with extended arm. The inscription. has, much. 
the appearance of Pehleyi, but this may proceed from the indistinct-, 
ness of the Greek letters. The monogram is very peculiar and 
curious, from the circumstance of its constant occurrence on the dege- : 
nerate gold coins of the Kapruises group. “i bid dass 

The reverse is quite in the Roman taste. Two soldiers seem to be. 
crowning their successful chief, who rests on a kind of club, 7 * 








— ‘oii Rit Yatilariko. | Pee — — i 





of fig. 6, three examples are known: one. in the Ventura coll lec. 
tion was depicted i in Vol. [V. Pl. XXL. It was copied hastily, and I 


* © In the Cashmir list of the Rdjlarangini, there ia a teeny erm en 








(transeribed 4/ in the Persian of the Ayin Akberi) whose date by ¥ — 


100 B.C. but when corrected for the epoch of —— 
too, may be one of our Azox family :—but —5 by resemblance 
bands on the great —* 
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have now reason to think I must have omitted a letter, having then 

engraved the name AAEASOPOYr.- The two new drawings, one 

by M. Covrr, the other by Masson, (both agreeing perfeetly,) from 
which the present engraving has ‘been taken, leave no doubt of the’ 
correct reading being =naaTPloT AIKAIOT AAEASOYT TOT BAZIAEDS, 
‘Spanyaivs the just, brother of the king.’ The first letter may 
possibly be an E, or it may be superfluous, and the name be read 

Paiyrius, but the y on the right hand of the coin is tuo distinct to 

permit’ Mr. Masson’s reading of the name AarAsorror, or my 

former reading BAXIAEN= NIKATOPOZ AAEA*OPOT. It is a very 

curious circumstance that the prerogative of coining should thus 

have been delegated to a brother, and we have unfortunately no 
further means of ascertaining who this indulgent sovereign may have 
been, further than he provably belonged to the numerous ae A te 
Azos and the “ great king.”" 

“On the reverse we have cither Hercules with his club, or more pro-- 
bably, from the attitude, a musician playing ona kind of guitar. The 
Pehlevi is very distinct on three sides, and in conformity with the Greek 
on théir parallels, the word for “ king” is wanting. It would doubt- 
leas have been found in the lower compartment. The remainder, bor- 
rowing two first letters from Masson, reads PUTLAHPIWS PINT 
(49). All that can be certainly extracted hence is that PIW3, as 
before noticed, is equivalent to aikaior\. ‘The name is unintel- 
ligible, and the word for brother, Ulafurmo, approaches to no fra- 
ternal etymon with which we are acquainted, unless the first letter 
be “I, d, with a vowel mark, which would express something Bie the 
Greck itself, delpharmo . 4 

Fig. 7. ‘Here again our author's labours ‘of 1835 have —— 
him to clear up one of our doubtful names (PI. XXI1. fig. 6,) and to” 
correct his own reading of last year, (see page 25,) where he supposed 
itto be MAAHPKOYT. From the native legend IT had supposed the 
word might be read Ulidizou. The real name and title is now 
made out from six very distinct samples sent to Mr. Masson from” 

aur of Lughmdn, which were in excellent preservation, having 





still upon them the lime cement which had been used in depositing 
them in some tomb. Tt runs thus; BAcIAeWN BACIAEWE MerAaor 


IMIAAIPI cor, & name which’ betrays a kind of patronymic affinity to. 
gual yp st mentioned Spalyrius ; while in the style of coin there is also 
: : ity. The divinity on the reverse is, however, a 
nt is celestial chair. . The native legend is easily brought to” 

Re reek, | h the facile ‘Mutation of letters of ac- 
larity ; thus the %w, must bea MP, p; ‘and the “dim must 
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be 4% ri, and thus the context will become Pn HP Ph Vive PAY” 
malakio malakko palirijo, the epithet megalow seems to be omitted. ‘ 

Figs. 8 and 9, These two coins, made known in Mr. -Masson’s 
first memoir, I have now had an opportunity of engraving from 
specimens in Dr. Swiney’s purchased cabinet. The Panraunon: of 
fig. Sis quite legible, and the curious and unknown letters of, the 
reverse are distinct, and perfectly accordant with Masson’s_ original 
drawing... The word araeoKaAcors however, is only partially visible: 
on fig. 9, and is.completed on his authority. In other respects the 
two coins are identical, having a dog or panther onthe obverse, 
andea clothed female on the reverse, with a flowerinthe right hand, 
The similarity of the native character to thealphabet of the Indian 
léths has been. before noticed, as well as the frequent occurrence 
of the. symbols and 4 on coins of this group (see Pl. XXXV. of 
Vol. IV.) 

Fig. 10 is introduced from Masson's plates as a more perfect 
specimen of the Hercules-reverse type than any in my former Plate 
(XXIV..of Vol. LV.) as regards at least the Greek legend, which is 
here evidently BaAlAen= =rHPpoO= =Vermaioy. This Armaus differs 
from his namesake by the reverse, and by the great corruption of the 
Greek ; but it is possible that the piece may have been contempo- 
rancously struck at a provincial mint; and in such.case, if cities may | 
be recognized, as among the Greek coins, by their tutelary deities, 
we shall find a clue to the appearance of Exmaus’ name on the 
following coin, fig. 11, which bears. the reverse of the naked horse. 
It might perhaps be allowable to assign this horse as the armorial 
symbol of Bucephalia, while, the Hercules might be attributed to 
some town conspicuous for his worship: victory to, Nicea;, and Jupiter. 
to one of the Alexandrias (being the general reverse of the Arex- 
ANDRINE coins.) Ie os eb vonia 

The native legend on fig. 11 is the genuine Pehlevi one of» 
Fam.2us ; but that on figure 10 is of the modified character sp” 
puzzling to the decypherer. It passes unaltered through a succession. 
of princes, and may perhaps therefore embrace only their titles. «© 

Fig.12. It was from dubious authority that Ladded the name of» 
KAA*IZHz to this group. Mr. Masson's Researches haye now givem + 
authentic evidence that I did so justly. He has, this year, fallen upon,» 
two coins in which the name; is quite: distinct... It) is remarkable, 
however, here for the ſirat time omittedy 
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“strong grounds for inferring that the change was simultaneously 
effected in various provinces of the empire of the foreign, (or domes- 
tic,) usurpers who supplanted the dynasty of Bactrian descent. 

‘There is, however, another very curious circumstance to be noted 
in regard to fig. 12. The Greek legend is KozOVAD KAatizoOV 
XOPavov. Now, as good luck will have it, Mr. Neave, of the Civil 
Service, has just favored me with a few old coins picked up in the 
mofussil, among which is one in excellent preservation and well 
executed of the KaaaeEex...-. kind described in my former paper 
(Vol. IV. Pl. XXIV.) The name on this coin (which I have engraved 
as fig. 14,) is very clearly KOZOAA KASA®.... which is just such a 
deviation from the orthography of Masson’s coin, KOZOTAO KAA®IZOT | 

7 as a provincial dialect, added to the difficulty of expressing native 
names in a foreign alphabet, would justify and explain. The name on 
two of the coins of Plate XXIV. Vol. LV. may be also read KOZOAA. 

Among several coins of the same class in the collections of Capt. 
CunninoHam and Dr, Swiner, as well as in Masson's plates, other 
variations of the spelling occur, KOzxTAO—KOzoVAO, &c. until at last 
the word becomes utterly illegible. 

In a private letter from M,. Jacqvert, of the Paris Asiatic Society, 
that: gentleman expresses his conv iction, after seeing Dr. Martin 
Honroseroer’s coin, that the name we have called KAAa¢IzHz should 
be written MOKAA®IZHZ, Which he —— to the Sanscrit 
Mahkatrishi; bat I think we have abundant evidence against such a 
conclusion, since we can now produce at least \three individuals of the 
family name of Kadphises. Thus— | 

Fig. 13, copied from a drawing in M. Court’ — memoir, nae tiie 
legend ZA@OT KAAAPES (ov) XOPANOT ; while .on the gold coins, we 
have already adduced numerous instances of MO, OOHMO, Or OOKMO, 
attached to the same. We shall take some future occasion to place 
all these varieties under review together ; meantime the French ships 
of the season will, it is hoped, enable us to profit by the disquisitions n 

: of the learned of Paris, on this highly interesting question. . 

Figs. 15, 16. Small coins found by Mr. Masson in 1835, at 
Beghram. The execution is neat and evidently Bactrian, but the 

‘names are defaced. The caduceus of fir. 15 is to be met with on 
the coins of Menanper, and particularly on those of Mayos. 

: lt must not be supposed that Mr. Masson's labours during the ‘ 
past year have | been productive of no other novel results than those 

ae oe oe has brought to light many new _types of the 

reserve for a future plate; besides avery 
t he has correctly designated Indo-Sassanian — 
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coins, to which hitherto we have paid too little attention. To make 
their study useful would involve the necessity of reviewing carefully 
the well known Sassanian coins of Persia proper; a task, unfortu- 
nately rendered almost hopeless by the great indistinctness and per- 
plexity of the Sassanian alphabet. I must not, however, on this 
account, keep back the new and curious coins with Nagari characters 
of which the Beghram collection boasts. 

In conclusion, I must once more offer the tribute of admiration for 
the indefatigable and successful exertions of the collector of these 
Bactrian relics, and express a hope tbat his extensive collection, now 
consisting of ypwards of 7000 coins, may be deposited in our national 
museum by the East India Company, to whom it Is presumed they 

-have been annually consigned. 





IV.—Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions, lithegraphed by Jas. Prinser, 
, Secy. &c. &c. : 
[Continued from page 486.] 
Inscriptions from Trincomalee, in Ceylon. 

Dr. W. Buaxp, of H.M. ship Wolf, to whom I am indebted for 
copies of the three fragments forming figs. 1, 2, 3 of Plate XXVI., has 
favored me with the following note of their discovery and present 
situation : 

“The three inscriptions are at present in Fort Ostenburgh, which 
stands on a high rocky tongue of land, forming the south side of the 
entrance te Trincomalee harbour; these three separate stones have 
been laid down to fora part of the platforms for the guns of the fort. 
Anciently on the site of this fort stood a venerable temple of the Bud- 
dhists, which was destroyed by the Portuguese, and its remains used 
in the construction of a place of defence. No. 1 is 164 inches long 
and 1). inches broad, the letters !|4 inch long, with a groove between 
each line two inches apart. No. 2, the same size, and its composition 
different bastion, has all the ap- 
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The origin of the fragments of inscriptions found at Trincomalee is 
similarly explained in Sir A. Jounston's note upon a much longer and 
more perfect inscription from the same place, published in the first 
volume of the Roy. As. Soc. Trans. page 537. 

The whole of the ancient pagodas or temples of Trincomalee were 
destroyed as above remarked by the Portuguese in the 16th century, 
and their materials were used in the construction of the modern forti- 
fications. The late Chief Justice of Ceylon adds :— 

“The race of people who at present inhabit the province are com- 
pletely ignorant of the character in which the inscription is written : they, 
however, believe from the traditions preserved among them, that it isthe 
character which was in use throughout the whole of the northern and 


eastern parts of the island in the age of the two kings of Solamandelain, 


Manumetruy Canpesotam, and his son Katocatra MaHarasa, who 


are stated, upon what authority I cannot ascertain, in all the ancient 
histories of Trincomalee (of which I have in my possession both the 


» Tamul originals and the English translations) to have reigned over 


the southern peninsula of India and the greater part of the island of 
Ceylon about the 512th year of the Kaliyug, or 4400 years ago* 

and during his reign to have constructed not only these magnificent 
temples, but also the equally celebrated tanks or artificial lakes called 
Kattucarré, Padvilcolam, Minerie, and Kandell¢, the remains of which 
may be considered as some of the most venerable and splendid monu- 
ments ever discovered.” ‘ 

There are three traditions respecting the contents of the long in- 
stription. 1, that it contains an account of the taxes which the 
priests of the temples of Trincomalee had a right to levy, and of the 
expences incurred in the buildings: 2, that it contains an account of 
the construction of the great tank; and 3, that it contains the heads 
of the civil and criminal laws of the country. 

However this may be, it is not likely that we Shall very speedily be 
able to benefit by the preservation of this curious document, unless an 
actual facsimile be substituted for the manual copy published in the 
Transactions. It is evident from the form of many of the letters in that, 
and in Dr. Buann's fragments Nos. 2 and 3, which have astrong 
resemblance to it in the lines drawn between each row of letters, that 
‘these are ina form of Nagari not very different from that of our early 
lath inscriptions, and there is little doubt that an accurate transcript 
ay prove legible. Dr. Buanv'’s No. 1 is apparently much more 


* e The names above given are doubtless Tima MApr Canpa SHOLAN and Cani- 


CALA of ‘the Sholan dynnsty | of Karnoiita, of Bocnanan. According to Turx- 


* oun, | the ‘Sholan conquest of yin took place in the year 104 B.C ——Ep. 
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modern—it is so like Tamul in many letters that I think a Madras pan- 
dit would find little difficulty in decyphering it. 
Other inscriptions from Ceylon, Pl. XXVI. XXVIII. ~ 
The preceding note has called to my recollection a number of other 
fragments of inscriptions in nearly the same* character which were 
sent to the Society in 1833* by His Excellency Sir R. W. Horton. 
They were collected from various spots in the Matele district by 
Captain Fores, as marked on the accompanying plate: and, His 
Excellency says, thousands of the same nature exist on the island. . 
‘The inscription from Haburenni offers the best chance to the decy- 
pherer from its very perfect state :—In the 4th line I read with ease 
the words paramara Mahdraja....Sri mad....Vijaya Patisara puta deva. 
The same word o€wW vijaya occurs very frequently in the course of the 
inscription. It is a name of great celebrity in the Ceylonese history, 
ns the founder of the earliest dynasty. The opening letters of the in- 
scription are precisely such as appear on our first Canouj coins :—they 
run Mujénagama.. . 
_ J am not aware whether the inscriptions so successfully decyphered — 
by Mr. Armour, and publishedin the Ceylon Almanac, include any of 
this class—but I presume not, as they generally refer to periods much 
more recent, asthe reign of Sawasa Matuza, in the 12th century, 
when we know by the coins discovered at Dambedinia, that the Nagari 
t hardly differed from the present form. Moreover, they are stated to 
‘be in the Cingalese language. 
Inscriptions from the Caves of Ajanta, Pl. XXVITI. * 
When I inserted in a former Plate (IX. see page 348) the rude 
facsimile of an inscription taken for me by Messrs. Raurpuw and > 
‘Ganersy, I forgot that I had in my possession several of a similar 
F nature collected by the same parties during a visit to these caves some © 
= years | ago, which were in vain shewn to the pandits of Benares and to. . 
— ⸗ the Secretary of the College there. 
ee — ot being aware that the measurements and drawings made by. Dr. 
> for Sir Jonn Maxcoum have ever seen the light, while the brief 
roti ice ‘and rude sketch published by Lieutenant: ALEXANDER i in the 
ene of the Roy. As, 5oc. Trans _ is any thing bat satisfac 
* tory, I think it but tardy justice to put on record the ma 
kindly communicated to myself. _ 
| ‘One inscription (fig. 11) was taken with nea paint on n 
=F ae eek a erie 4 statue of Buppua, and, curious enough 
race thet oe initial letters * “ ye arma’ f the E 
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the remainder is unintelligible, —— the value of many individual 
letters can be readily assigned. 


The fragment (fig. 10) in the Sutadlalogren bowed character, (of 
which an alphabet will be furnished under a subsequent heading,) is all 
that remains of what was once a long inscription in the zodiac cave. 
It is therefore useless to transcribe it in modern character, which 
might easily be done for the major part of the fragment. 

But it will enliven the dry recapitulation of such particulars to 
introduce the reader to the romantic scene whence these antique relics 
were derived, in the very language of Mr. Rautru’s most animated and 
scenic correspondence—written as he clambered up the precipitous 
and crumbling entrance, and threaded his way throuch the recesses 
of the hollowed hill by the light of the brahman’s torch. 

+ ** On the 6th of the month I left Aurungabad, and went seven marches east- 
ward that I might joiu Captain Guarscey, and induce him to come hither 7 
me. When I found him on the 13th, we were near 50 miles from this place, to 
which we came in two breakneck marches, galloping over stony roads and rocky 
torrents at the rate of ten miles an hour. We then rested one day, and on the 
18th arrived here at 9 a. at, During the two last days Grestey has beeo with 
me, and his exclamations of admiration and regret, the mere variations of Worm | 
der,—would fill three pages. The paintings, which are fast fading and falling j 
away, demand consideration, There is nothing in India like them. They give 
us glimpses of a former world—but, alas! how jodustriously these valuable aod 
beautifal remains have been by violence destroyed !) I shall sow rapidly throw 
together my companion's observations, among which are all mine, in which hi 
agreed. You know I have no knowledge of painting or design—only a perception 
of what is beautiful ; but you must have remarked Ais skill io drawing and good 
taste in every thing. 

** These caves are becoming daily more difficult of access, You pass along nar- 
row gost paths with a chasm of 50 or 60 feet below, the footing not nine inches | 
broad, with scarce any thing to cling to. The rains yearly making the pissages 
worse. G. and I admired the fires on the hill above us: grass and leaves burning 
all night. Whatfollowed? Why, last night every bour and oftener, stones and 4 
burning rubbish, large logs half consumed, rolled down close to the tent, and this 
morning the ascent proved more difficult. One cave is inaccessible, and several 
are approached at the risk of life. © | 

‘What a wonderfal people these must have been ! Remark the head —— 
Now, i is thisa wig or curly hair? Alld the statues, the curved figures of Beppua > 
have them, How can I say? First wigs were made to represent hair, and then hair As 
dressed to look like wigs. ‘Tis the shape of your Welsh wig, and rows of curls = 
all over. Then the head dresses and ornaments are different from every thing 
we now sce. These are chiefly domestic scenes—seraglio scenes ; 
females: and males every where, then processions and portraits of princes” 
which ore always larger than the rest. The subjects are closely intermixed ;- 
— medallion is twelve | or fifteen inches in height; below and above, closely touch- · 
| | } = a3 have : — —— monstrous. No, cer ninly, 
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for ornament, os in the compartments of the ceiling. The ceiling—aye, every 
thing but the floor and larger statues and small figures—every thing has beer ~ 
painted. It is done while the plaister is wet—it is fresco painting. T have seen 
the operation while going about in Rome. «It has been dug off, scraped and 
knocked off with iron instruments. See how the stone itself has been broken | 
Now, Rawpn, look here: can you see this figure? No. Bring the torch nehrer. 
Give me the torch. You can see it better now—hardly | Let us light dry grass.’ 
Bring grass now: place it here. Now watch while he light is strongest: you may 
now see the whole figure. This is a prince or some chief. It is‘ portrait. 
Observe how well fore-shortened that limb is—yes, I can see itnow; but throw~ 
water on it—now the colours are more vivid. Here is a lovely face—a Madonna 
face. What eyes! She looks towards the man. Observe, these are all Hindu’ 
faces—nothing foreign. All the sweef countenances are of one complexion. 
R., now remark. Here are evidently three beauties in this apartment—one an” 
African, one copper-coloured, one of a European complexion. -Yes ; and how 
frequently we see these intermixed, See this, R. is a fair man—yes, I think he * 
is a eunuch. Another -—he has his band round her waist, and she one hand on’ 
his shoulder. Observe; many love scenes, but little gross or grossly indecent » 
no nudities—nothing like the shocking sculptures on the outside of the temples 
in Telinganea. This must be the inside of a mahal, Here is a woman on a chdrpde 
Or some stage with legs: See, they are bathing her: do you observe the ghara 
of water in the woman's hand above? How well executed that figure is; the 
fore-shortening of the arms ; the waist—are not her haunches too full? No. Go 
farther off, and you will see the figure ina better light: it is correct. This beauty 
bas delicate drapery—nearly falling to the knee: it is transparent, like sky- 
coloured gauze. Observe that Abyssinian black prince seated on @ bed — 
yemark bis ornaments. Now the woman seated on his left knee whom he 
embraces is as fair as you or I. Did these fellows get Georgian slaves? He has 
two boys or pages to fan him. I wish I could make out this story—there certainly 
is astory. Here isa fair man of full age, dressed in a robe and a cap like 
some monk or abbot. Here is next to him a half naked brahman copper-coloured, 
with shaven crown and the single lock on his bead. Here isa man presenting him 
with a scroll on which smething is written. He is in a crowded court—he has 
come to an audience. Whatcan all this be? > This is a procession :—the ele- 
. ‘phants are passing under the wiudows, and women are looking out. I think they 
\ evidently express alarm. That one has her hand up, as making some exclamation. 
J How often we see people of three complexions in the ‘ese _ Now this 
is the most extraordinary thing we have found. Here are three placid portraits 
‘ee — are Chinese. Nothing can be plainer :—observe the.style:: of the hair ;— 
he woren have locks brought down in ringlets over the cars falling on to the 
neck, like some of the Hampton Court beauties, Observe the head dresses: 
[Pee there is something like a bandeau—yes, a muslin band, or the tmifation.of; a 
—F turban: by English women. The cap worn by the chiefs or nobles or princes is 
a tiara loaded with pearls mostly conical. Round the waist is a cloth, but. itis 
so fall as a dhoti, A sort of jhangia worn by the women, coming nearly 
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‘Small buildings, such as are open to a garden with light pillars, are the princi- 
pal domestic scenes: few or no trees. In two picces are parties in a boat—the » 
prow and stern both very bigh. Here is a hunt ;—here is a horseman and dogs. 
Ido not like the horses we see—rather poor. These are elephant-fighting ;—that 
head is sublime. | 

Now, R. remark this saddle ;—here is a led horse, and the saddle exactly such 
as we see in England with a cloth below it—nothing larger—and the bridle too. 
This is 4 war scene—here are mifny spears. 

This zodiac, as they call it, is very elaborate. Why they call it zodiac I 
know not. There is in one part a bull, and im another scales. We must get ae 
ladder to sce it clearly. It might have been called the shield of Achilles as 
well as a zodiac. There have been eight grand compartments and sixteca 
smaller ones—how full of little figures! I think this is the best example in the 
whole series, and evidently done by the same painters who worked in what we 
call * par excelience’ the painted caves. These medallions in the roof are very hand- 
some. I think they resemble compartments in a Turkey carpet, or what we see in 
a kaleidescope—wreaths and coloured radiated patteras. Here are five wamen 
with their feet all towards the centre of the circle :—their heads alone perfect. 
Are they angels ? There are no winged and no two-headed figures anywhere. 
The zodiac is incomplete, I thiak about a third of it is wanting, and the 
lower part of the circle could never have been complete, for it must have been 
over this door of the cell. G. Perhaps they covered the top of the doorway with 
something in order to complete the circle. R. You admire it so much: you are 
willing to suppose it must have been complete. . 

~ What a lovely female! Yes, the last one we discover seems always the saweet- 
est.. Here is another heavenly face. This man is her lover:—a handsome 
fellow. You have his profile looking to the left. How eager—how full of 
ardent desire! ‘The woman has just turned her face towards him, and looks 
with timid satisfaction and self-approving coquetry. Itis excellent. But here 
is another beauty :—she is entreating : her bead is turned towards some one 
above. Is she supplicating or in prayer? Shame to the villains who have 
destroyed these paintings ! ' 
_ These must have been convents, and these decoraj,ons to attract the multi- 
tude at festivals and to bring pilgrims from afar. ‘This cave was never half 
finished. 1 can fancy that the site of a cave was granted to a society of monks r 
with lands for their support. These, according to their ability, made it large or 
small, filled it with paintings when able to incur the expense.—The fewer 
theories you form, ——— blunders and dreams you will make. 1 
— RL. We must form theories—we cannot remain awake and notdo so. | 
9G. Some nation of conquerors who landed at Elephanta, coming from Egypt, 
firet began there, and then got 2 or 200 miles to the castward, There is no- 
thing like these in Telingana or to the south. ey pal 
- Re No—only some very small caves with sculpture, rude and old,—the cave 
, these ten cells. But the fewer theories you make, Kc. _ 
this! Why, you are half dead—no, not half dead, but 
added to your present age, and haye 
4 labour so well or have so much zeal? 'Ti \ * 
alive.—But do get up and come hither. This 
(y—he has a sword, too, in his hand. Here E 
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are other armed men. “Is it the sacking of a city? See how the water brings 
out the colours,—but I have given Patnser more than two hours, 
brought the oil ? and the ladder,—they are all here. 

2ist.—A Dr. Bian from Saftarah, the Residency Surgeon, come with a design 
to draw up some account of the caves, dismounts from his horse at 5 a. mx 
Mutual grectings. In three miautes my new acquaintance praises Mr. Ensxtne 
of Bombay ; quotes him and swears by Aim, and tells ine, ‘ These are Jaio cave 
temples, and, like most others in this part of India, are dug in basalt, This 
is amygdaloid basalt: you see it incloses masses of quartz.’ 

De. B.. says he has brought a learned pandit to examine the inscriptions ; 
that he is about to draw up an account for the London Asiatic Society, and 
carry away some of the paintings by taking from the wall. Can you draw, Sir? 
¢ No—I &m sorry I cannot.’ Those who come here with that qualification are 
disheartened by the difficulty, or have other occupations which demand their 
attention, (as G.)—As for carrying away the paintings, you can do so in powder. 
I have ascertained that they will not quit the walls in laming, but crumble 
under the touch. | 

~* Tam sorry for that. I think a native painter might succeed in copying them.’ 
Cértainly be might—but you must attend on your native painter, to give him 
confidence; This is a wild secluded spot, within a mile or two of the frontier; 
barren rocks and chains of hills E. and W. The nearest inhabited place is a 
poor hamlet three miles off. We find marks of recent fires in the caves and 
eaverns, and know that small parties of migratory predatory Bheels who 
Vif? in these parts, haunt the caves, which are very seldom visited". 

‘Dr. Brian's so-called pandit proves to be a Marhatta brahman :—can make 
nothing of the inscriptions—supposes them written by the Jains. 

G. For my part, I think it is the character I have seen on the pillar, at Alla- 
habad, a n the column at Delhi, which no one can decypher. On the left of 
the portico to the zodiac cave has been an inscription four feet high and one and 
a half broad—the left and lower part utterly effaced by the weather. “What re- 

XXVIII. 
. No. 10). Under the foot of a colossal. statue, there is saith of an i icription, 
perhaps ‘half a name :—r\atside another cave. In the zodiac there is some 
wri g—and in the same cave one figure hi olds out a scroll on ‘which the writing 
may be legible, = 
 ‘Mauier’s figures in the Asiatic Researches would lead a — to expect 
statues—but the figures are catirely in alto relievo. the only novelty is 
* the thing I call on altar: it is nine ‘feet high. ‘There are four altar caves, or, a3 
J folks, calt them, carpenter's} caves. The first has the figure just ne tioned at 
the back. In the second the altar differs in. hay ‘ing. t 
| section c of a — globular mass. . +o 
ae +. — 
cCapt. OvAꝝx $ waited in March 1627; Mr, LAtNG saw w tio ie July; ¢ pt. | 
— Mr. G. Gisenxx and Gausiry were here in Bevrusry 1820; Mel ahd? re. 1 
— eee that month ; G. and R. 18th and —— ——— — 
31RD, a0 rented ton a8 from 
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“In: the third small cave, 45 or 50 feet by 20 to 24, is a more elaborate altar 
‘(dehgopa), having three globes superposed, and each stage ornamented with four 
pillars—on the top four figures, now mach worn, supported a canopy, (evidently 
the ordinary Buddhist Chuitya.) But all these desultory descriptions and frag- 


ments of conversation can be of no use but to stimulate you to come hither, 
&c. &c."" 


- In the same graphic style our visitor describes the kund or reser- 
voir at the foot of cliffs 250 feet in height—and the. Dehgopa or 
Buddha cave. Dr. Bino found no less than 25 chambers, some in an 
unfinished state and now covered with earth. Notwithstanding pro- 
testations about defacing monuments, this visitor contrived to peel 
off four painted figures from the zodiac or shield! To have copied the 
whole, even had he been an artist, would have taken twenty days. Of 
the fresco figures, in three divisions of the shield, were extant in 1528, 
73 figures varying from 5 to 7 inches high. It is a great pity that 
none of our European tourists, whose pencils every year produce such 
exquisite bijoux, can be persuaded to make a visit to Ajanta, before the 
remainder of these treasures of antiquity moulder away with thedamp, 
or fall a prey to the hand of the spoiler. 4 
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Vv Ske ch of the State of Miiar, Malay Peninsula, By T. J. Newsoup, 
= Lieut., A. D. C. to Brigadier General Winson, C. B. 


The information contained in this paper was obtained paitly pies 
personal observation, and partly from inquiries made while on a visit 
to the chief * the country at Gressik, on the Maar river, in 1835. 

* 

The te of Maar lies to the south of the Malacca — from 
which it is ‘divided, towards the coast, by the Cossang river, and inte- 
riorly by a suppositious line drawn between Bankon, Chondong and 
‘Mount Ophir. The Serting river separates it from Pahang,—Parrit 
Siput from the tract of Dattu Kdya Padang—and the Murbdéwe Sa-ratis 
from  Johdle. * 
* , Population. —The interior of Muar is generally termed Segdmet. 
‘The united population is stated not to exceed 2,400. This appears 
extremely scant — with the extent of territory ; and arises 
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with fishermen, swarm with pirates. These remarks may be applied — 
generally to the whole of the peninsula under native sway, though to 
Mifar more particularly ; the whole of which country appears to be 
one almost uninterrupted mass of jungle and swamp, if we can except 
a few straggling villages and clearings. Cultivated rice grounds 
have degenerated into barren marshes—an enormous forest, abound- 
ing with wild elephants, overshadows a soil naturally rich and prolific ; 
while the gaunt rhinoceros and uncouth tapir stalk unmolested over 
spots which, if tradition belies them not, were once the sites of large 
and populous towns. 

_ Such is the melancholy picture of the effects of misrule which this un- 
happy country presents to the eye of the traveller, who cannot avoid 
being sensibly touched by this forcible, though silent, appeal for me- 
lioration. . 

The principal villages are Bokko, Langkat, Gressik, Ring, Segamet, 
Pagoh and Pangkdilang Kéta, the residence of the chief, on the river, 
.. Produce and Revenue-—The produce of the country consists of a 
little rice, sago, ivery, ebony, gold dust, tin, wax, aloe-wood, gum 
benzoin, camphor (small in quantity and of inferior quality), ratans 
of the kinds Battu and Jagga, Dammer Battu, Dammer Miniak, 
jaggery, Lakko wood, and Guligas, stones extracted generally from 
the heads of porcupines, and in much repute among Malays for 

medicinal purposes. * 

-'The chief has been empowered by the late Sultan of Jo/Adre to levy 

an impost upon every biar of tin exported, of 14 Spanish dollars. 


-One hundred bundles of ratans,.... .. .. 1 do. do. 
~ > Qne bDhar of ebony; .:.- 2.5. 22.66. cee 14 do. MD. «0 
~~ One koyan rice imported, ........5..-.+ 2 do. — doin 
«+ One koyan salt ditto, :.....0.5.. 20.20. 1 dow doi’ es 
~* One katti of opium ditto,........ -...46. 20 do.» do. | 


_ On smaller articles he levies a duty of 5 per cent. He has the 
power of exacting the gratuitous labour of his subjects, and derives 
iy eome emolument from the fines he inflicts on them at pleasure. 


 Government.—Miar is under the sway of a chief bearing the title of 
Tumingong, who is a vassal of Johdre. Under the Tamingong are 
Ey: -eight Panghialis, four of whom are styled Ampat de Ilir—the remain- 
The former are the Panghilis of Gressik, Bukit, 
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~of succession obtains, to the exclusion of the Trémba Pusaka Pees 
in the four’ Menangkibéwe states. 

History.—M éar, like the rest of the Malay peninsula, was — 
inhabited by savage aboriginal tribes, among whom the Jacooas seem 
to cluim the superiority. With regard to its origin, it is stated in the 
Sejdra Maldyu that Sri Iscander Shah, the monarch of Singhaptra, on 
his city being taken by the Bitdra of Majapahit, fled to Méar. This 
event took place about the middle of the 13th century; and it is 
asserted that he left one of his Mantris in the interior of Miiar. 

No more mention is made of this state until near the middle of the 
14th century, when the kingdom of the Sultan of Malacca, Mozarrrr 
SHAH, was invaded by the Siamese under T’aaw1 Cuacat. The Sultan 
on this occasion directed a levy of the population of Maar to be made, 
and the inhabitants to be assembled at Malacca. According to the 
Malay annals, the war between Siam and Malacca “ continued for a 
long time, and great numbers of the Siamese perished ; but Malacca 
was not reduced. At last the whole Siamese army retreated, and as 
they took their departure they threw down large quantities of their 
baggare ratans in the district of Midar, where they all took root; and 
that is the origin of the name Rofan Siam. ‘Their stocks, which were 
formed ‘of fig-tree wood, likewise took root in a place in the vicinity 
of Miiar, where it still exists. The rests for the Siamese cooking 
places also took root and grew up, and are to be seen at this day at 
the place named Tumang Siam.’’ I was unable to find out the locality 
of the places here mentioned by the author of the Sejdra Maldyu, 
though every inquiry was made near the spots where these scenes 
are said to have occurred, The tradition, however, of the defeat of the 
Siamese was universally current. In 1511, Aumen, Sultan of Malacca, 
on his city being taken by the Portuguese, retreated up the Maar 
river to a place called Pagoh, about 15 or 16 miles from Gressik, now 
aiider the Panghdlié besar, Incut Murr. Sultan Maunv'p remained at 

Batta Hampar, and founded a fort at Bentayen. According to the 
Sejdra Maidyu, the Portuguese pursued Anmxp up the river, attacked 
‘and took Pagohk. Aumep fled further up to Panarigan, near Jompéle, 
and thence, accompatifed by Maumen, repaired to Pahang. The latter 
-gabsequently established himself at JoAére. Many of their adherents 
-vemained in Miar and Segumet, and in course of time erecteda primi- 
-tive form of government, directed by four elders, styled Tuah Campongs, 
o ruled» ‘the Sultans of Johdre until 1119 A. H. The four 

e of Pagoh, Sungie Ring, Sungie Terap, and Gressik. 
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of Johore, Appat Jauit Swan III. He settled ata place called Pantet- 
Layang on the banks of the river, and ruled till 1145 A. H., when he 
died succeeded by his son Papu’ka Tuan; who, on his proceeding to 
the court of Johére, on the occasion of his father’s demise, was invest- 
ed by the Sultan Appar JALiL with the title of Tumingong Paddka 
Tuan. He died A. H. 1175, succeeded by his son Burox or Anok, 
who was confirmed by Sultan Aspat Jari Suan IV., then resident 
at Rhio, whither he had removed from Johére. Burox died at Biinga 
Tanjong on the Miar river in 1214 A. H. leaving two sons, Koni 
and IpRauio. The former went to Lingga to present himself to Sultan’ 
Maumv‘p Til. by whom he was acknowledged as third Tumdngong of 
M Gar. 

Kow x died in 1246, A. H. leaving a son named Srep, the — 
chief, who succeeded him : he also left a daughter. Syep proceeded 
to Singapore, where he was confirmed by the late Sultan, Hussatn 
SHan I., whom the English had recently placed on the throne of his” 
ancestors. From him he obtained the title Tumingong Dattu Syed. 

It would appear from what has been advanced above, and by the 
subsequent Boundary treaties, that Mdar has always been feudal to” 
th Sultan of Johére since the time of their ancestors, the ancient 
sovereigns of Singapore and Malacca. The Dutch, however, when in 
possession of Malacca, appear to have claimed Mdar, as’ in the map” 
of Vatentys the boundary line of the Dutch territory is made to” 
extend so far beyond the Muar river as the Kio Formoso. = = 

“The Tumiingong’s sway is confined to the villages immediately on™ 
the banks of the Méar river and on those of the stream of Segumet, 
which | empties itself into the Muar about 12 miles ‘above Pankdlang 
Kéta. He appears to be popular from his easy temper, and the inha-— 
: bitants feel alarmed at the idea of any change being “made in the — 
* overnment by the Sultan of Johdre. We had an ‘interview with ‘this 
Malay “chief at a village, about 18 miles up the river, called Gressik. > 
— acknowledges himself a vassal of Johére, and — — to” 
— the amount of a duty levied on the ————— the settlers 
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» He evinced an extreme sensibility to the stimulus of light, from 
which he almost constantly kept hie eyes guarded by shading them 
with his hands.. He told me he could see better than his neighbours 
in imperfect darkness, and best by moonlight, like the “ moon-eyed” 
Albinos of the Isthmus of Darien. > | 

He is morbidly sensitive to heat: for this reason and on account of 
the superstitious respect with which the Malays regard him, he is 
seldom employed by his friends in outdoor labour, although by no 
means deficient in physical strength, The credulous Malays imagine 
that the Genii have some furtive share in the production of such 
Curiosities, though this they tell as a great secret. To this day the 
tomb of his grandfather, who was also an Albino, is held sacred by the 
natives, and vows (niyats) made at it. Both his parents were of the 
usual colour. His sister is an Albino like himeelf. 

_ Albinos, L believe, are not common on the peninsula, nor are there 
any tribes of them as, according to Votrarre, exist in the midst of 
Africa. In the only two instances I recollect observing, the eyes 
were, in both, of a very light blue; the cuticle roughish and of a 
rosy blush, very different from that of the two African Albinos seen 
and described by Votrarre, and quoted by Lawnence; “ Leur 
blancheur n’est. pas la nétre; rien d’incarnat, nul mélange de blaitc 
et de brun, c’est une couleur de linge, ou plutét de cire blanchie ; 
- leurs cheveux, leurs sourcils sont de la plus belle et de la plus douce 

soic; leurs yeux ne resemblent en rien & ceux des autres hommes, 

mais ils approchent beaucoup des yeux de perdrix.”” Essai_sur les 

Meurs.. FED QO 

 WHigreraw Awnsttk, in his description of the Albinos of continental 

India, ascribes to them the same delicacy of constitution and shyness 
. observable in the Malayan Aldino, and that they are seldom known to. 

live to.an advanced age. The females, he remarks, rarely bear chil-_ 

dren; but-;when they do, their offspring 1s of the natural colour of - 
the cast to which they belong. , | = 

Observations on the Méar river.—The Miiar river at the mouth has _ 

an apparent width of about 600 yards, and at Gressik 18 miles up the 


stream is about LOO yards broad and 7 fathoms deep. The soundings» 
at:the bar, varied from } to 4 fathoms low water, The current Fan at 
the rate of, 2} miles an hour. It has its rise, according to the natives, 
,mong the mountainsof Jel/aboo, and falls into the we about 30 miles 

wth-east.of Malacca. From these mountains the Serting river 
shich disembogues)itself into the China sea at Pahang, and the Cal 

| easy fe: rege. 

eweneral direction of the 2 r river from | 
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mouth to Gressik we found to be N.E.— its course tortuous, the banks 
for the most part low, muddy, and covered, with the exception of the 
vicinity of villages and a few Ladang clearings, with dense jungle. 
Among the trees near the river's margin we observed the mangrove, 
the Nipah palm, (the Nypa fruticans of Taunnera,) the Nibong, (the 
Areca Tigillaria of Dr. Jacx,) the Api-Api, (Pyrrhanthus Littoreus,) 
the Pedada, the Neridi, and the Bata-Bita. 

The water of the river was more turbid than that of the Lingie, 
| which might be owing to the freshes from the hills. The paucity of 
‘cultivation, thinness of population, and the almost total absence of 
trading boats and even fishing canoes on the river, could not fail to 


strike the most careless observer. By this river there is a communi- 


eation, almost all the way by water, with the eastern coast of the 
peninsula, frequently adopted by the Pahang traders. The navigation 
was formerly under the control of a Bugis chief named Unxu’ Kua‘na, 
who settled at the mouth of the river; and, after him, under his son 
Raja Issa: but on the return of the latter to RAto in 1826, it reverted 
to the Tumiingong. 

In former days the mouth of the river was a noted place of rendez- 
vous for the fleets of the Siamese, and in later times of the Malay 
princes, in their attacks on Malacca during the Portuguese and Dutch 

, administrations. The last instance occurred in 1784, when Kdja 
Haps1, the Mifda of Rhio, anchored there with a fleet of 170 prows 
on his way to invade Malacca; an enterprize in which he lost his 
life. 

Gold Mines of Bukit Raya.—Gold dust is found a short distance 
from the left bank of the river at Bukit Raya, a low hill covered with 

‘forest, which was pointed out to us by the guides. There were, we 
were told, formerly gold mines on and at the foot of this hill worked 
by Malays, who were compelled to quit them through the exactions 
of the petty chiefs. The Twméngong had brought down with him in his 
—* own boat to Gressik, two Chinese miners, with the view of ascertaining 
whether any mining speculations there would be likely to turn out 
| profitably or otherwise. Ihave not heard the result. Tin is also 
hie found near Bukit Rdya. ‘ 

| From Gressik we saw a range of hills at a J—— distance running 

vd down the peninsula in a south-easterly direction, one of the highest es 

of which is d Siang-battu, the Cave of the Rock. From’. 

"mountain, the natives affirm, flow the rivers of Battu Pahat, « \ 













r — srmoso of the Portuguese,) Pontian, Undéwe, Roompin, Be and 
— Johidre ; the last of which streams empties itself into the sn athe 4 
iv ae on its left bank stood the hk — 
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Malay empire of Johére. This range of mountains seems to be a 
continuation, if I may so term it, of the broken chain running down 
the peninsula through the States of Quédah, Perak, Salangore, Stngie- 
ujong, Rumbdwe, Jellaboo, and Srimenanti, terminating near Point 
Romania, and probably having their origin in the lofty ranges which 
overlook the vast steppes of Northern Asia. 


— — 


VIMNote on the discovery of a relic of Grecian Sculpture in Upper 


dl India. By Lieut.-Col. L. R. Stacy. Plate XXXI. 


[In a letter to the Editor, dated Aligarh, 29th February, 1836.] 

I have the pleasure to enclose two sketches exhibiting the obverse and 
reverse of what appears to me a Grecian perirranterion (tepipparrnpir (1) 
in stone (Italian, tazza*). The block, which is three feet in width, 
three feet ten mole? high, and one foot four inches thick at the base, 
is of the hard red sandstone with white spots, which is found so 
plentifully in the Agra district, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Fattehpir Sikrt, and of which the greater number of the ancient build- 
ings at Agra are constructed, 

This relic was given to me by a friend at Mathura ; it is in a very 
mutilated state, but fortunately sufficient development of it remains 
to determine, I think, its original character and use. 

The obverse represents Srrenvs inebriated; he is reclining on a 
low seat or throne, supported on either side by a young male and 
female Grecian. Two minor figures support the knees: the attitude 
of SILENUS, the drooping of the head, the lips, and powerless state of 
the limbs, give an extremely accurate representation of a drunken 
man. The figures of the youth an nd maiden are also in appropriate 
keeping. The whole is evidently the-work ©f an able artist, who could 
not possibly, in my opinion, have been a native of Hindustan. 

The reverse appears to have been executed by a less skilful person, 
and the figures carry an Indian style bout them. The back-ground 
represents a grove, and the trees aré loaded with fruit. Four figures 


are conspicuous in front: on the left hand a Grecian girl, with short 
tunic and loose drapery falling to the ground ; -her sandals are orna- 


‘mented ; her right hand is grasped | 











he right hand of the figure 
next to her, a young man, whose appar lis confined to a jhangi: he 
has a kerchief round the neck with a tie Ti front as worn by sailors. 

: | s is another female in « Grecfat dres: + she would seem to 
— is in the act of putting on wor 
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be highly amused with the person (a young man) immediately on her 
of this female reach half way to the elbow, and are most elaborately 

and beautifully executed, but the appearance of this figure is less 

elegant than that on the extreme left. At the feet of the group are 

goblets. The heads of the figures are bound with vine leaves. 

The figures on the obverse are on a larger scale than those on the 
reverse: the deficiency on the reverse is supplied by trees, forming a. 
grove. The whole supports a circular bason or font measuring sixteen 
inches in diameter, and which must have been originally about eight. 
inches in depth. As already noticed, this relic is sadly mutilated, 
and it is probable the bigotry of Muhammadans, (who perhaps consi-. 
dered the work connected with Hindu idolatry,) occasioned,the injury. 
done to the faces and breasts of all the figures and a great part of 
the bowl. Enough, however, remains to identify it as representing, 
a scene in the Bacchanalian festivals. | 4 viens 8 

For the present I will simply add, that should this piece of sculp- 
ture prove to. be what I conjecture it to be, the correctness of WiLtTon 
and Jowss’ (2) opinions will be strongly evidenced, when they asserted 
a similarity of the gods of the Greeks and Indians, and that this led 
to intermarriages, and thus the.former merged into and were ulti-. 
mately lost sight of in the Indian community. (4) 


* 





Norse.—The discovery of a piece of sculpture bearing evident 
reference to Greek mythology, if not boasting as unequivocally of 
the beauty and perfection of Grecian sculpture, might. excite less 

- surprize after the elaborate display we have lately had of coins 
found in Upper India and in the Panjab with Grecian legends, and 
a combination of Hindu and Greek deities. Yet, in fact, the latter 

we offer no. explanation to the former—on the contrary, they relate 
exclusively to a period comparatively modern, when. the worship of 


~* 


 Mithra spread through the world with the rapidity of the clement of 





¥, which he was the type, and superseded in a great measure the more an- 
te | cient superstitions - whereas the worship of Bacchus—or of Sirenus, his 
ss wine-inspired counsellor, must belong to a much more remote period— 


mor. can. we trace any clue to it in the presentmythology of the 
— ‘Hindus. True there have been traditions preserved in the West, of 
-- Fanenus’ expedition to Indis, and of the easy conquest every, where 
following the steps of the hero who could eK Se rivers * / . 
vine anarmy,of laughing Bacchantes and, sat 
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The Dionysiacs of Nonnus have been quoted by Colonel Witvorp, 
and analysed by Professor Wiison in our Researches—but without 
hinting at their hero having been grafted on the pantheistic system 
of India. Nishapur, Déva-Néhushanagar, and other towns, have been 
pointed out as the site of Nysa, Nicea, or Dionysiopolis, where the 
extravagant rites of Dionv#os’ worship were celebrated with the 
greatest pomp :—where, according to some authorities, he was born— 
where, according to others, he founded a city in honor of a damsel 
Nicza, whom he encountered in his expedition through Persia and 
Buactria :—but all is vague and uncertain on the subject. The Indian 
origin indeed of the religion of Baccuus, long ago asserted and 
believed, has lately come to be suspected from the want of any 
arguments in its favor but a few slight resemblances of names and 
ceremonies. Professor A. W. Scuvircert expressly denies in his 
Indian Library, that the Greeks had, previous to the conquests of 
ALEXANDER, any idea of an expedition of Baccuus to or from India*. 
The author on whose authority this opinion is repeated, Mr. T. 
Keroutter, thus traces the origin of the confusion :— 

“When ALEXANDER and his army had penetrated to the modern 
Cabul, they found ivy and wild vines on the side of Mount Merus 
and on the banks of the Hydaspes: they also met processions, 
accompanied by the sound of drums and parti-colored dresses, like 
those worn in the Bacchic orgies of Greece and Lesser Asia. The 
flatterers of the conqueror took thence occasion to fable that Dionysius 
had, like Hercutes and their own great king, marched as a conqueror , 
throughout the east: had planted there the ivy and the vine, had 
built the city of Nysa, and named the fountain Merus from the circum- 
stance of his birth from the thigh of Zeus. At length, during the 
time of thé Greco-Bactric kingdom, some Greek writers, on whom 
it is probable the Brahmans imposed, as they have since done on the 
Englisht, gave out that Dionysus was a native Indian, who having 
taug shit the art of wine-making in that country, made a conquering 
ition through the world to instruct mankind in the culture’ * a: 
‘the “vine and other useful arts. And thus the culture of the vi — 
to Greece from a land which does not produce that —— 
This ta is the absurd hypothesis which we have seen renewed in 

ar ¢ n da days, and supported by all the efforts of ——— 
=" prrdees * Set ou 
— — up ma: y throw a new light on this” cutioiis 
7 ic "There c can be no ) doubt as to the personage represen ted . 
: e— rtly carcass, drunken Sense? SL 
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wine-wreathed forehead, stamp the individual: While the drapery of 
his attendants pronounces them at least to be foreign to India, what- 
ever may be thought of Sinenus’ own costume, which is certainly highly 
orthodox and Brahmanical. If the sculptor were a Greek, his taste 
had been somewhat tainted by the Indian beau ideal of female beauty 
—inother respects his proportions and attitudes are good—nay, supe- 
rior to any specimen of pure Hindu sculpture we possess: and consi- 
dering the object of the group—to support a sacrificial vase (probably 
of the juice of the grape)—it is excellent. It would be time well be- 
stowed to survey all the temples and antiquities of \Jathura; in search 
for other specimens of Grecian art. Colonel Sracy can have no 
greater inducement to undertake this pleasing task, thansthe posse 
sion of the highly interesting relic which we have made a faint at- 
tempt to introduce to the eye of our readers in the accompanying 
lithograph.—Eb. : | 








vil .— Description of some Grasses which form part of the Vegetation in > 


the Jheels of the district of Sylhet. By Witiiam Griveirus, Esq. 
Assistant Surgeon, Madras Establishment. 


Zizania ? ciuiata. Spreng Syst. ii. p. 136; Kunth Age: 10. 
Leernsia cinrata. Roxb. Fl. Ind. p. 207, 


* Prarus crusatus. Retz, Obs. 5. p. 23. rf 
| 6 Gramen im agnosis proveniens, culmis gracilibus basi Jonge. repen- 
tibus, articulis cylindraceis pubescentibus, ceeteruam leevibus. . 


Folia subglaucescentia, linearia, acuta, supra lineata et tactu scabra, 


| margine subsimplici scabro. * 
_  $pice paucs, distantes, subsecunde, in paniculam nutantem -alter- 


-  natim disposite. 

ee ay : — solitarie, in apice cyathiformi pedicelli curvati — J 
a.” 
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. Ovarium ovato-oblongum, glabrum. Styli 2. Stigmata plumosa, 
divisionibus ramosis, ratione stylorum longa. 
Caryopsis .. .. | 
Legimus in aquosis Jumatpore, in plagis inundatis, Jheels verna- 
cule dictis, Syfhet confinibus ; in collibus Afastensibus prope Nunklow ; ; 
et nuperius in regione Assamica alta; annis 1835-36. 

With regard to this grass, we have Mr. Brown's authority (Prodr. 
Fl. Nov. Holl. ed. Nees 1. p. 67, sub Leptaspide) for its being 
totally distinct from Pharus, to which it was originally referred 
by Rerzivs. Mr. Brown likewise points out (loc. cit.) that this and 
the succeeding, if not retainable in Zizanta, will constitute a distinct 
genus. It will be seen that I have ventured to go farther, and I am 
only deterred from characterizing this as itself distinct, by the diffi- 
culty I find in distinguishing it from Leersia, with which genus I am 
only acquainted through M. Kuntn's Agrostographia, Its obvious 
affinity is with Oryza, from the awnless varieties of which it only dif- 
fers in the total absence of glumes ; the presence of the membranous 
cup terminating the pedicel in Oryza proving, thatitis not to be consi- 
dered as a modification of these envelopes. 

Poramocuioa. Griff. 
Syst. Linn. ‘Herandria Digynia. Order, Nat. Graminee, Juss. 

Spiculz uniflore. Glume nulle. Palex 2 membranaceo-chartacee, 
carinate, apert#, exteriore in aristam producté. Lodiculz 2. Stamina 
6. Styli 2. Stigmata plumosa. —— 

Caryopsis. — —8* 


Gramen — ope vaginarum cellulosarum, dense u 









spitosum. 
Folia lata; ligula obsoleta. Panicula effusa erecta; pedicelli infra 
medium constricti. | 
PoramMocaLoa Retzu. Griff. . 
Zazanta? ARISTATA. Kunth, eke 
- Luxnsta anistata. Roxb. Flor. Ind. 2. p. 207. 
> HARUS ARISTATUS- Retz. Obs. 5, 23, ex Kunth. b oa 
| Hab. Ino aquis stagnantib us — Jumalpore, et copiosissime 
in inundatis, _Sheels dictis, Sylhet confinibus. Legimus florenfem 
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Be tembre, 1835. 
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Folia in exemplaribus spontaneis semper emersa et erecta*, lanceo- 
lata, basi cordata, obtusa, apice sub-cucullata, rigida, supra tactu 
scabra. 

. Panicula erecta, axi ad ejus originem subito angustat; rami infimi 
subverticillati, divaricati, superiores alternantes, ascendentes. 

Spicule ramis adpresse, subsecunde, inferiores geminatz, inzequa- 
liter pedicellatw, superiores solitarize longius pedicellate. 

; Pedicelli clavati, infra medium constricti, ibidemque annulo rubro 
insigniti, spicularum infimarum curvati. 

Palez sessiles, apicum pedicellorum continue! vix compressz ; 
exterior major 5-venia, venis denticulato-ciliatis, ceterum parce hirta ; 
arista continua, recta, scabra, paleam excedens; ftaterior mutica, acu- 
minata, 3-venia, carini’ denticulato-scabraé, venis lateralibus lwvibus, 
pallidis. 

Lodicule 2, subacinaciformes, magne, extrorsum gibbose et car- 
nos~, introrsum sub-membranacez, glabre vel apice ciliate. 

Stamina 6. Filamenta longe-exserta. Anthere lineares, longe. 

Ovarium oblougum, glabrum. 

Stigmata ratione stylorum longiuscula. 

Caryopsis non visa; stipitata ? 

It is this genus that appears to me allied to Zizania. It differs, 
I conceive, materially from the preceding in habit, in the shape and 
consistence of the palew, which are open during the period of inflo- 
rescence, and in the outer one being awned. 

; PS aly Vossta. Wail. et Griff. Mss. 

‘Syst. Linn. Triandria Digynia. 

- Ordo. Nat. Graminee, Jussieu. 3 
< Char. Gen.—Spica compressa, articulata, rachi fiexuos4 excavaté. 
Spiculz in singulo articulo duz, altera sessili, altera pedicellaté, biflorm. 
luma 2 dissimiles, exterior chartaceo-cartilaginea, plana, apice in 
pidem producta; interior chartacea, mutica, carinato-navicularis. 
Flosculi hyalini, mutici ; ; superior (interior) hermaphroditus (in spi- 
pedicellata se@pius masculus), bivalvis 3-yenius. Lodicule 2, 
cuneate, dentatz#. Stamina 3. Styli 2. Stigmata plamoas — 
ie - ‘Flosculus inferior masculus, bivalvis, bivenius! * 
a. Gramen procerum, fluitans, eces pitosum. 
fais * Oalmi 3—4-stachyi. Folia longissima, — — plana, vend | 

* een = i crassa alba. Ligula indivisa, dense ciliata, ‘Diximus in 

wm b. 5 Johannis Georgii Vossii, poete Germanorum dulci * — 
aribus in horto botanico Caleutte cultis nats ia, ra et 
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° 
ditissimi, poematum gracorum et latinorum, i imprimis Georgici Virgi- ; 
liani translatoris et commentatoris locupletissimi, rerum botanicarum — 


et agrestium insigniter periti. [ 
Vossta procera. Wall. et Griff. Mss. :: 


IschamMum cusprpatum, Roxb 
Kunth, Agr. 1. p. 516. 

Hab. In inundatis vernacule Jheels dictis prope Hubbeganje, flumi- | 
nis Barak, Bengale orientalis. 
bris, 1855. 


Gramen glaucescens, in aquis stagnantibus leniter fluentibus pro- 
furddis mascens. Culmi immersi longissimi, crassi, cellulosi, radi- 
culas capilaceas ad geniculas emittentes, emersi 3—4-pedales, vagi- 
nis laxis, compressiusculis, tactu scabris undique tecti. Vagina- 
rum axille gemmiferz ; colla dense barbata. Ligula brevis truncata. 

Folia lineari, ensiformia, basi subcordata, longissime subulato-acu, 
minata, 2, 24 pedalia, supra parce pubescentia, infra glabra, J— 
centrali érassa, alba, supra plana, subtus prominula, marginibus car- 
tilagineis antrorsum denticulatis. 

Spice terminales, bine vel tern, rarius quaterne, digitate, 6—5S- 
unciales, patentes, subnutantes, laterales subsessiles, rudimento alterius 
interdum adjecto, terminalis pedunculata, insertionibus cartilagineis 
plus minus hispidis. Rachis introrsum planiuscula, extrorsum con- 
vexa : flexuris dextrorsis sinistrorsisque, marginibus scabris. Spicula 


. Flor. Ind. ed. Carey, 1. p. 325. 


Florentem invenimus mense Septem-" 


‘pedicellatz, infima summedque tabescentes. Pedicelli spicularum inferio- 


rum articulis paullo longiores. Gluma exterior dorso plana, venoso- 
striata, apice producta in cuspidem ensiformem, longam, glumam 
ipsam fere bis superantem, rectam, vel subundalatam, venoso-striatam, 
marginibus denticulato-scabris. 
Interior navicularis, carina obliqué a medio supr& scabra, breviter 
mucronata, 1 irregulariter venosa, ven centrali nunc incompleta, inter= 
mediis incompletis et sepius, preegertim spiculz sessilis, cum vena cen- 
trali arcuatim confluentibus. | 
Palew flosculi exterioris masculi membranacex, complanate, bivenize ft 
exterior apiculo brevi uaa : marginibus mutuo involutis sub- 
ciliatis. 
Lodiculæ 2, carnose, maxime, cuneate, angustiores quam in flos 
hermaphrodito, dentate. Anthere longe exserte, lineares, = 








Pollen’ globosum, ineequale, keve. Rudimentum feeminei nullam, 





Pelee: flosculi interioris hermaphroditi consimiles, sed exterior tri : e- 
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' Stigmata ratione stylorum longa, ramis denticulatis. Caryopsis. a 
Spiculw stipitate flosculi minores, et — interior rarius ee ; 
maphroditus. , an 
» Obs. Genus. habitu quodammodo Tripsaci, ereinti-uitie % accedens, ~ 
sed discrepans precipue pedicellis flosculorum exteriorum glumisque — 
interioribus spicularum sessilium solutis, née axi adnatis, floseulisque” 
exterioribus bipaleaceis masculis, nec unipaleaceis neutris. Ab 
Is chemo differt preecipue pale& exteriore flosculi hermaphroditi (supe-_ 
rioris) mutica. , 


. ..| » 


er dt Panicum Brononianum. Wall. et Griff. Mss.* >>> 
“Paniculf effusa, spiculis 1 vel 2 infimis sessilibus et in axis “excava-— 
tionibus seminidulantibus, reliquis exsertis szepissime solitariis, rachilla 
in aristam spiculam duplo superantem producta, foliis linearibus 3... 
veniis vaginisque glabris, liculis 3-dentatis. | f) ,asitb 
Hab. In aguis leniter currentibus profundis plagarum Bheels dicta- 
muni "prope Goalnagar ; florens Septembre. s- Sa 
Gramen fiuitans : culmi longissimi, compressiusculi, ad geniculos 1 Ta 
dicantes. Vaginarum colla nuda. Ligule dens intermedius minor. Folia 
linearia, 2—3- uncialia, obtusiuscula, 3-venia, marginibussubsimplicibus 
denticulatis. Panicula terminalis, ambitu ovata, subglabra, axi inferne 
tetragona et excavati. Spicule 1 vel 2 infime in excavationibus semi- 
nidulantes ; reliquie exserte sepissime solitarix ; rachilla scabra ultra’ 
spiculam quamque si unica, ultra terminalem si geminata, in aristam: 
subulatam, antrorsum denticulatam producta. Gluma exterior minima, — 
membranacea, evenia, subcrenulata, decolorata; interior lanceolata, 
acuta, mutica, venosa (sub-13-venia,) marginibus parum involutis 
subciliatis. Flosculi dissimiles; exterior masculus, duplo triplove 
major : paleae exterior glume interiori similis, sed scabrella et marg . 
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s involuti ; 34 interior duplo minor ——— membranacea, 
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In the disposition of the sexes it agrees with Isachne, but. differs 
from it in habit, in the relative size of its glumes, and in the consist- 
ence of its palee. From Chameraphis this section differs only, we 
are told by Mr. Brown, in the number of its styles. The curious 
prolongation of the rachilla beyond the terminal spicula likewise. 
occurs in some genuine Panica. ot 
REFERENCES, s 

Plate AAT, Vossia procera. Figs, 1, 2. Portions of a spike — on. 
different faces. 3, Spicula detached. 4, Exterior glume viewed on its inner 
face. 5, Outer palea of the inner hermaphrodite flower three-veined (by a fault 
in the transfer the central vein in the original drawiug has been left out.) 6, 
Inner palea of ditto two-veined. 7, Outer palea of exterior male flower, two- 
veined. 8, Inner ditto, two-veined. 9, Inner glume, viewed laterally and on its in- 
ner face. 10, Pollen. 11, Ovarium, or rather Pistillum, with the two lodicule and 
the three filaments in situ. 12, Outer view of lodicula. 1%, Taner view of 
ditto, the lateral stamina separate with these. 14, Portion of a branch. of 
the stigma. 

Plate XXIV. Left half. Zizania? ciliaris. Fig. 1, Spicula. 2, Apex. 
pedicel, much eularged, 3, Ditto with lower portion of the outer palea. 4, 
Lateral view of incer palea. 5, Lateral view of lodicalz, stamin&k and pistillum ; 
pales removed. 6, Pollen. 7, Pistillum. 8, Portion of a branch of the stigma. 
9, Genitalia, relative situation, from a young spicula; anthers removed, and 
the lodicule displaced. 

_ The same plate, right half. Potamochioa Retzii. Fig. 1, Spicula with its 
pedicel, that of the second pedicel removed at the time of expansion. 2, Portion 
of the pedicel, shewing the construction. 4, Outer palea, dorsal face. 4, Inner 
ditto ditto. Sy Ovarium, stamina and lodicule, the two former in situ, the latter 


displaced. 6, Pollen. 7, Ovarium, atyles and stigmata with the lodicule in sith, 


, One of the divisions of the stigma. 9, Lodicula, inner face. * 
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- Fossil re remains, found i in the rocks of Pulo-Ledah. By Ws. Buanp, 
_ Surgeon H. M.S. Wolf. . 
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[Accompanying specimens presented to the As. Soc. 4th July, aod deposited in 
—— next to those presented by Dr. Wanu from Penang and Queda.) 
* e Malay peninsula terminates in the China sea, there i 
F and, called by the natives Delhi Point somewhere about 
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ae for it is not very correctly laid down. Reefs are 
nning to the southw: and eastward, upwards of — 
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eighteen inches in thickness, of which No. 6 is a specimen. Indu- 
rated clayslate, No. 9, is likewise seen in layers running parallel, and 
in juxta-position to Nos. 1 anda 2, of a few inches in breadth. Quartz 
was found, No. 5, in layers from one to two inches in thickness, 
accompanying the others and occasionally crossing them, and again 
continuing its course: imbedded masses of siliceous matter occurred 
both in the scorie and in the strata. A nucleus, five or six feet in 
diameter, was examined, which presented the appearance as if lava 
in a liquid form had been forced up from below, with a gyrating 
motion ; circular layers having different shades of colour becoming 
wider and more extended, and were found edging away into straight 
lines parallel to the other strata. Of the tube marked No. 2, many- 
were found from half an inch to two inches diameter; whilst No. 3 
* was got at the outer edge of the stratification. Of the remarkable 
specimen No. 10, abundance were seen, always standing up an edge: 
above the general level, and occasionally many feet in length, a piece 
might be found large enough to furnish forth the reticulations of a 
good-sized Gothic window. = 
At the N.E. point of the reef, within a few yards of the sain 
beach, and dry at low water, was found a fossil tree, of which No. 
11 is a specimen, standing at least 15 feet high and of considerable 
diameter, attached to a mass of rock of the same kind, and so good 
was the resemblance to a decayed tree, that some of the seamen | 
called out, ‘Come and see a tree grilled into stone by the heat." The 
fossil in question must have been in a decayed state previous to its 
exposure to the mineralizing process, and it is the more remarkable, 
as it now stands, to all appearance, as it originally stood when alive : :— 
it is the same as No. 9, composed of argillaceous schist. A specimen 
f coral No. 7, which has been exposed to the same general igneous 
icy as the masses scattered around, and found — in the masses 
themselves, Madrepore No. 8, but the whole of the reef has coral bs 
recent growth scattered over it, in all states and ages. Our stay 
this s point ‘only extended to a few hours : little ‘opportunity was § vei 
for minute observation, but it is a field well worthy the att tion of 
‘future travellers in that quarter. ; . pas 
Pulo- Tinghie will be found in the charts to the — sii Bhat? 
7 ward of | Dethi Point : : this island ‘Tises toa considerable ititude, and 
“a * ermi nates ina | truncated cone, With « lower Gone. seen to 1 
* ward ofthe former. re ruil 
—* “tk —— tir ; from tl —— 
* — 8 * Water's iF 
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Tinghie densely covered with jungle, most difficult to penetrate, with- 
out more time than our public duties permitted ; hence the specimens 
are not numerous, and were found along shore, generally from masses 
lying about, Nostratum was seen. The island terminates to the east- 
ward in a high reddish coloured cliff, but at which we had no oppor- 
tunity of landing. * 
_ Nine specimens marked Pigeon island, from a moderately high 
and cliffy islet some miles to the southward of Pulo-Tinghie, obtaining 
its name from the abundance of a fine cream-coloured pigeon, having 
the wings and tail tipped with black ; the same bird which is found 
on the small islands on the Tenasserim coast. No. 25, from a large 
mass partly beneath the surface of the sea. 21, high cliffs around, 
as well as No. 22. — 
Returning from the eastward, we had an opportunity of examining 
a group of small islands called Pulo-Romania, Theseislets, abbut 
two miles to the southward of Point Romania on the Malay peninsula, 
are partially covered with wood, and appear to be formed chiefly of 
granite of two kinds, which was seen checquered by fissures in all 
directions, and intersected by Nos. 34 and 35, found standing above 
the general level in narrow ridges, the granite being more easily 
disintegrated than the intersections themselyes. No. 31, found in 
layers of various jthickness, and No. 29 in large irregular masses 
some 15 feet in length, on shore or partly immersed in the sea. 


* Enclosed are thirty specimens, from a remarkable group of islands, 


lying between Jan Salang, (Junk Ceylon) and Pulo-Pinang, parallel to 
the kingdom of Quédah and in sight of the mainland. Passing over ma- 
ny islands visited, all of which will be found worthy the attention of the 
geologist, and the ornithologist, as well as the conchologist, I shall 
only mention Pulo-Ledah, as one of considerable importance, from 
the circumstance of pelagic fossil remains being found in the ro ks. 
~ Pulo- Ledah dedarat, literally inthe Malay language, ‘ Tongue island in 
shore,’ to distinguish this from another Pu/o-Ledah de laut, or “Tongue 
island at sea. This island is about a mile anda half in circumference, 
and ri 23 to the height of 4.or 500 feet, crowned by a castellated 
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which caves have been evidently formed by the action of the waves _ 
impinging against the rocks ; which action is still going on in certain’ 
situations. Some caverns were situated higher up, and not now exposed 
to the same agency, but it was noticed in a few of them that. the 
entrances were smooth, similar to those in various parts of the world, 
which have been used, and smoothed down by the ingress and egress” 
of wild animals ; it turned out, however, in this case, that the agent 
that had worn these entrances was man himself, for these caves 
furnish him with troglodytic abodes during the season for collecting 
the nests of the Hirundo esculenta. | 
“Your attention may be more particularly called to the adetls side . 
of Pulo-Ledah, where will be found large musses of the same rock,’ 
from 20 to 30 feet in length and breadth, and 10. feet in thickness, 
lying in juxta-position, and no doubt originally deposited en masse, 
but having been raised unequally, have been broken into their present | 
form and appearance, These masses were found rich in fossil remains; 
quantities of testaceous deposits were seen in all directions, partly. 
above the general surface, undergoing disintegration along with the 
matrix in which they were imbedded. Of the fossil nautilus; No. 16,. 
many were seen, as well as some others, concerning which some 
doubt may remain whether or not they are ammonites. As to the 
nautilus no doubt can exist, for the plain concave septe dividing the: 
chambers of the sheJl are well marked, with the siphuncle in the 
middle. Had time and better tools permitted, better specimens would . 
have been procured; but the matrix was found very indurated, and. 
it requires time to take such specimens out of hard stone, in a perfect. 
state. The labourer, always worthy of his hire, would here be richly» 
repaid for his time and trouble. to died was 
i, 2 Tadd the rough sketch of a shell as it was —— lying in ‘the: 
matrix, | and of the natural size, which gives a tolerable idea of its” 
general. appearance. Siliceous cylinders No. 22, occur frequently 
and a back bone was found in a fossilized state : from the round oup⸗ 
lke appearance of the vertebre, it is most probably t that of a fishes 
 Pulo-Ledah i is one of the Lancayies, as well as Pulo-Trotto, (Giant's: 
is d,) an island, high, mountainous, and worthy of be ix 
wn ; and Pulo-Tloen (Egg island) is a small one ; b | 
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Ix Fossett Remains of the smaller Carnivora Srom the Sub-Himdlayas. | 
By Lieut. W. E, Baxer and Lieut. H. M. Dunann, Engineers. 


The specimens which are the subject of the following note form a— 


part of the Dadtptr Collection, and comprise varieties of the genera, © 
Felis, Cunis, and Gulo. | 
The comparison of such, with their existing representatives, must 
necessarily be less satisfactory than that of the large Pachydermatous | 
genera, which being local in their habitats either contain few species, ° 
as the Elephant, Hippopotamus, and Tapir, or when, as in the Rhi-- 
noceros, the varicties are more numerous, the size of the animals, and 
the striking peculiarities of their osteology have claimed for them a 
minute description and comparison from Covier. On the other hand, 
the smaller carnivorous tribes have a far wider distribution, and their 
species are as numerous and as varied as the climates under which > 
they are found; their distinctions are chiefly drawn from the exter-— 
nal characters of the animals. Minute differences in their osteolégy, - 
if they exist at all, escape the attention of the naturalists who describe” 
therm, and would, in fact, possess little interest except for the fos-” 
silist. | 
We should not be warranted in pronouncing any particular fossil to 
belong to an extimct species, without having previously compared it 
with all the known varieties of its genus; and even were such exten- 
sive means of comparison in our power, its result could not be deci- 
sive*, so long as there remained unexplored regions, whence new 
varieties might be derived. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with negative conclusions drawn from comparison of our fossils, with 
the skulls of those species only of their existing congeners now in- 
habiting the neighbouring districts, none other being at our command. 
Such conclusions, we hope, will not be without geological interest ; as,” 
if we succeed in establishing one or two points of marked aiffereiGen 
they will be sufficient proof that the animals now inhabiting these” 
provinces are not the lineal descendants of those whose remains are 
entombed in the strata of thcir soil, and thence may be inferred the 
occurrence of Some great geological change during the lapse of ages, 
————— between the periods of their several existen nee, 
sR ye ee — “eo * 
Of this genus idee are traces of several varieties among our — 





but as the larger ones, with the Hyena and Canis, may form the dubject 
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of a future paper, we will confine our present notice to the Cat. The 
cranium represented in fig. 1, Pl. XX VII. though somewhat mutilated, 
is sufficiently perfect for comparison. The most serious injury which it 
has sustained (as being the only one affecting the measurements) is a 
slight crush or compression, which has apparently flattened, and per- 
haps widened the cranium. The proportions between the fossil and the 
skull of a common-sized wild or jungle cat are as follows :—the length 
from posterior of occipital condyle to anterior of canine tooth being 
taken as the unit or modulus, and those dimensions only being col- 
lated, in which the greatest differences exist. The two skulls may be 
understood to correspond in other respects. 

















Recent. Fossil. 
Length from post. of occipital condyle to ant, of canine 
tooth, assumed nt oe ee ee ee ee =* . 1,000 1,000 
Greatest breadth of cranium ‘opposite mastoid processes,.. ,508 ,581 
Height of occiput from lower margin of foramen magnum 
to top of trausverse ridge,, .. ~~... 2. ee ee ee ence en eneese 401 ,333 
Breadth across the occipital condyles, ured Wale Wid Oe eras bs , 267 346 
Ditto measured externally across most prominent part of 
SNES NS OS a Seen, CERRO PRT CR Se Tee ee ,427 ,489 
— lt of orbit — SaaS but measured in plane o 
orbit’s margin,...-+-+.+--+0+2eerers — ee ** e+ ee © @ & @ ,;289 ,257 


The differences of proportion exhibited by the foregoing compari- 
son are, as will be seen, very trivial. Setting aside the excess in 
breadth of the fossil’s cranium, which if not caused is at least exagge- 
rated by the crush before alluded to, there will remain no remarkable 
points of difference except in the diameter of the orbit, and in the 
width across the occipital condyles. The other variations probably 

exceed not what may be detected in the skulls of cats belonging to one 
i species. There are, however, other differences of form not shewn by the 
ss sneasurements.. In the fossil, the post. orbitary apophysis is more 
developed, and the plane of its projection more continuous with that of 
the frontal bone. The depression of the cranium in rear of this apo- 
| physis is more marked, giving a ercater width to the temporal foss#;— 
the bull of the mastoid processes have a more ‘elongated shape, and 
are generally Jarger ; and the transverse ridge of the occi ‘cipital bone is 
J higher, sharper, and more prominent. All, or nearly all, these differ- 
Wee ences, tend to shew a greater development of the predacious facul- 
— — in the _fossil,—a circumstance further confirmed by the teeth, 
—* — — precisely — in form with those of the 
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belonged to astnaller animal than that which owned the cranium: it 

presents no difference worthy of note, from the lower jaw of the wild 

eat. The humerus, tibia, and metatarsal bones, forming part of this 

interesting little group, appear to have belonged to the same indivi-- 
daal as the lower jaw, and it is curious enough that their present 

bond of connection is the plate of a small crocodile. The carpal, meta- 

carpal and phalangal bones represented in fig. 3, obtained from the 

same locality, though at different times, may possibly be assigned to 

the same or a similar animal. - 

GuLo. 

Of this genus we possess the fossil skulls of two individuals, one of 
which, represented in fig. 4, is nearly perfect : the lower jaws have been 
separated at their symphysis and otherwise somewhat mutilated, but 
as they were not found attached to the cranium, we may consider 
ourselves fortunate in having obtained them at all. The second cranium, 
fir. 7, has suffered considerable mutilation, and is without the lower 
jaws : we have, however, inserted it in the plate, because though other- 
wise less perfect, it has escaped a crush, which appears to have flat- 
tened fig. 4. Some differences of proportion between the two fossils 
would be accounted for under this supposition. . 


The recent skulls with which we have compared the above men- 
tioned fossils belong to an animal known by the Hindustani name 
Biju y= identical, or nearly so, with the Cape Ratel, (Gulo Capensis, 

. > 
Desm.) 


In classing the Biju and Ratel under genus Gulo, we follow the 
common system of arrangement ; thourh, as remarked by Cuvrer*, 
both the number and character of their teeth would rather place 
them with the Muste/a Putorius. They appear, in fact, to be indebted 
to their plantigrade motion alone for a place among the Gluttons. The 
fossils now under consideration correspond in dentition with the Ratel 
and Biju, and the following table will shew that their resemblance to 
the latter in most other respects is very strong. . 


© Ilconvient d’autant mieux de comparer le Ratel au Glouton, que ces deux 
quadrupédes ‘sont A peu prés de méme taille; mais outre que le Glouton a six 
molaires de plus que le Ratel, le crane de celui-gi est plus large en arridre, son 
front moins élevé, son orbite moins cerné, ses arcades zygomatiques moins 
hautes, et l'apophyse coronoide de sa machoireinférieare beaucoup moins haute, 
— large, et plus obtuse. Les rapports du Ratel avec le putois, d’apres ses dents 
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Fossil, 


Fig. 4.—Fig- J 











Extreme length from posterior of occipital condyles to an- 

‘terior of incisors, taken as the modulus, and assumed at] 1,000 
Breadth measured across mastoid processes, ........e.0.) 0,591 
Greatest breadth of cranium opposite mastoid processes, ..| 0,467 0,443 


1,000 1,000 — 
0,592 | 0,610. 
0,474 
Least ditto ditto at temporal fossm, ............ o+esesee+| 0,296 | 0,258 | 0,262 
Height of occiput from inf. margin of foramen magnum 
tO Sup. OF OCCIPItAl cc cece ce ecesescine --| 0,318 | 0,307 | 0,343" 
Breadth of ditto from point to point of styloid processes, | 0,335 } 0,361 0,394 
Ditto across the occipital condyles, ~.......<.2.-+0+e28: 0,243 | 0,241 0,243 
Ditto of frontal from point to point of post. orbitary apo- | . 
DMAVUCR ST Sit. so bos tees eee ee Soest cesecboase ss cece | Open I wrens 0,313 
Ditto greatest across zygomatic arches, ......-.....-++-!] 0,546 | 0.563 | 0.561 
Ditto exteriorly across the superior canine teeth, ..... a 0,220 | 0,235 0,236 


Perpendicular diameter of occipital foramen, «......-----| 0,088 
Leneth from anterior of canine teeth to post. of tubercu- 

lous teeth, measured externally,.... .. 2.2.2. 220-+5. 040+) 0,782 | 0,257 0,257 
Breadth of upper jaw measured across carnivorous molars,| 0,447 | 0,339 0,325 
Greatest antero-posterior diameter of canine teeth, ......| 0,055 | 0,071 0,067 


Width of tuberculous molars, *e ee eeepeeeecewe 2eeeeeen eet ee 0,08) 0,073 0,069 


0,091 | 0,108 


The two fossils, though differing considerably from each other, agree 
in the following points of dissimilarity from the receht skull. Thejr 
eanine teeth are larger and stronger, and their tuberculous molars 
smaller; the two lines of molars converge towards the muzzle consi- 
derably less in the fossil than in the recent, and the individual false 
molars are set less obliquely to the line of maxillary. The frontal 
is wider between the orbits; the post. orbitary apophyses more pro~ 
minent, and the depression of the cranium in rear of them less deep; 
the exterior portion of the mastoid processes has a far greater deve- 
lopment (fig. 8) ; the transverse occipital ridge is thicker, more ragged 
and more prominent, and projects considerably beyond the plane of 
the occiput in the prolongation of that of the parietal bones (fig. 5). 
Measurements of the recent and fossil lower jaws exhibit no differ- 
ences save in the canive teeth, which severally correspond with the 
same teeth in the upper jaw. There is, however, in the fossil (fig. 6) 
a deep depression in the ramus, which in the recent species is nearly 
fiat. In our specimen this depression is as marked as in the tiger 
| and other feline animals. The differences above noted, as before re-" 
. marked with regard to the cat, tend to prove that the ancient species: 
ss. was even more powerful and savage than its present representative, the 
Biju itself, by no means deficient in these qualities. ‘The three recent 
. ad all suffered more or less from 
self-defence of the animals had 
mit ber verde ad Awe 22 sweat 
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erush by which the whole posterior portion of the head has been flat- 
tened and disfigured. The dimensions selected for comparison in the 
ollowing table are those least likely to be affected by the accident. 
Our recent specimen belongs to an adult male fox, of a species com- 
mon in the N. W. provinces of India. Its size, the colour of its fur, 
and other external characters, appear to correspond with the descrip- 
tion of C. Corsac (Pauuas), which Cuvier is inclined to identify with 
C. Bengalensis of Pennant—tigured also in ** Harnowt:exe’s Ilustra- 
tions,”” Pl. Il. Parts XV. and XVI. 





Recent. Fossil. 

Length from occipital condyle to anterior of canine, taken 

nas modulus, and assumed ot........-- padcce enéaepee se | 1,000 1000 
Breadth measured across mastoid processes, .-....-.---- 420 ,433 
Least breadth of cranium at the temporal fosem, .......-. ,205 , 206 
Breadth from point to point of styloid processes, ......-. ,253 :296 
Ditto neross occipital candyles, .. .-..-4- 202 251 
Ditto of frontal from point to point of post. orbitary * 

apopbhysecs, se. 257 295 


Greatest breadth measured ext@ nally across both lines of 
BOUTS, 6c oc oe Seer os dae ee ccc deed eter vam coendees es 338 319 
Horizontal diameter of occipital foramen, “ 2. .-< + ee ee se ,180 ,133 
Length Gccupicd by line of molars and canine taken toge- 
ERICK, (coca ee Cl aabn ee hes »500 ,470 
Ditto ditto molars aloue, .......-... ole bie doe 0 Seb bc bit ,210 y415 
" The chief differences here exhibited are those of greater breadth in 
the posterior portion, of the fossil’s head, and must, thongh they 
appear natural, be liable to the suspicion of having been caused more 
or less by the crush before alluded to; but there are some points of 
dissimilarity which must be considered free from this objection. The 
transverse occipital ridge is thicker and higher in the fossil ; the post. 
orbitary apophyses are altogether broader and more prominent ; the 
hollow or depression in their upper surface, forming a valley between 
the outer edge of the apophysis and the swell of the frontal, (consti- 
tuting one of the distinctions between the fox and the other variches 
of canis) is in the fossil more marked. From the rear of these apo- 
physes start two ridges, which at first converge towards the occiput in 
a curvilinear direction, until the distance between them is reduced to 
about half an inch, after which they run nearly parallel for some dis- 
tance, and then converge again, till they unite near the occiput and 
become blended with the parietal crest. We have been particular in 
describing this formation, as a very similar one was observed. by 
Cuvier in the skull of the ‘* Renard Tricolor,’’ C, cinereo-argenteus, 
Linn. It will be observed from the table of rheasurements, that the 
length oceupied by the molars and canine teeth together is less in the 


fossil, = ; 


“that occupied by the molars alone is proportionally 





greater. This difference is only apparent, and is caused by the ad- 
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vanced position of the first false molar close to the root of the canine ;. 
the tooth is probably a deciduous one, not yet replaced by the perma- 
nent molar; the unworn state of the other teeth also attesting the 
youth of the fossil, at the period of its demise. The lower jaws, figs. 
11 and 12, are not sufficiently perfect to afford any satisfactory mea- 
surements. Fig. 11 is the external view of the left; and fig. 12 the 
internal of the right lower jaw. 

‘To the foregoing obse;vations we have nothing further to add than ) 
that, im our opinion, they point out sufficient proof of specific differ- 
ences between the several objects compared; but, for the reasons be- 
foreadduced, we must limit our conclusions to this, and cannot there- 
fore venture upon giving new names to our fossil species. 

——— of Foswil Skulls, &c. represented in Plate XX VIL, eae 1 fo 10. 
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X.—Continuation of a Paper (Journal, May, 1835), on the Heights 


of the Barometer as affected by the Position of the Moon. By the 
\ Rev. R. Everssr. nat Seow 


‘In a comparison of the heights of the Barometer with the position 
of the moon in declination, (See Journal, May, 1835,) I stated that! 
it appeared, that though the greatest depressions coincided, or nearly 

so, with the times of the moon’s maximum declination, yet that many 
of the greatest elevations held a ‘similar situation. To ascertain 
whether this idea was well-founded, the daily barometric heights 
_were taken from the 4 Pr. m. column of the Meteorological Registers: 

of the Journal; then the differences either in excess or defect from 
the monthly mean, were noted and placed in different columns accord- 
ing to the state of the moon in declination, as given in the Nautical 
Almanacks for noon of the same day. Then the average of each 
column was taken for the year, and continuing the process for the 
13 years of which the Meteorological Registers are extant, a general 


average was finally taken of the whole, which came out as follows : 
Moon's “Decl. «Ee ae Ser 20" 15° 10° 52 oo? 


Average amt. of variation) 969 | 055 |-os6 |-o85 | -oo4 | 052 | ig 

If it be objected that this difference, between the two extremes of the 
line, of ‘008, be small, we may answer that small as itis, it is néarly 
ith of the whole amount. The heights of the barometer at London 
for a period of 24 years were then examined in a similar manner, 
only that instead of classing the differences in columns according to 
the number of degreés of the moon’s declination on the same day, 
they were classed according to the distance of the day on which the 
observation was taken, from the day of maximum declination. Thus 
the number of days from maximum north to maximum south — 
tion being nearly 14, the differences were MEADE. im 4 columns, 
numbered in this way : : 

e123 4°65 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 9 ad 
and as ; a whole revolution from one time of maximum declination toi 
succeeding 0 one is something less than 25 days, a column was 
sionally left blank to keep the maxima always in the Ist and. ‘Tae 
This method is rather less troublesome than the former one adopted, 
but it does, not 8 answer r 80 well for a long series of years, as” the 
moon’s maximum d is very different in different years : —fe 
example, in 1820, it — 28° and 29°, and in 1829, betwee 
18° and — th , therefore, was taken for the six years. in 












ination. wa s greatest, viz. 1818, 1819, 1820, 
£ pum declination was then always ‘above 
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*o that the first colamn wonld correspond with the left-hand column 
of the former classification. North and south declination were ae 
put together, and the results aay out thus : 




















Days, se ee @ — —————— 2 3 4 5 6 oat Ay 
— oui Tariation y o55 ‘221 | -223 | -227 | -216 } -218 | -217 


The average was next taken for nine years, in which the declination | 
was at a medium, say between 26° and 21°, so that the first column 
would nearly correspond with the second column of the former classifi- 
cation ; the seventh column being, as before, that on which the decli- 
nation was least. The years were 1514, 1815, 1816, 1817, 1824, 
“1825, 1826, 1833, 1834, and bei results were : 














Daye OP FO 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Arereae cmon’ of variation } 245 | -220 | -axs | +200] 201-215 | “22s 


_ The average was again taken for nine years, in which the declina- 

tion was least, viz. between 21° and 18°; that is to say, 1810, 1811], 

1812, 1813, 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832. The first column, in 

this case, would nearly correspond with the third in the classification 
of the Calcutta barometer. The results were as follows : 




















Days, ess ee e®eeteer ere ee we eee ee l 2 3 4 3 6 7 
Average amount of yariation _ 206 |-214 | -212 | -22) | -228 | -225 | -o30 
from the mean, .....<+.-. 


In this last case no increase of variation is perceptible towards the 
maximum, but then the maximum did not usually exceed 20°, or at 
the most 21°. 

~Thave as yet said nothing about the perigee, because it has been 

ob proved i in Europe that the perigee produces some effect on the weather. 
With a view to ascertain whether the effect produced was the same as 
that occasioned by the increase of declination, I took the same varia- 
tions of the London barometer, as before, for 24 years, and arranged 
them i in different columns according to the state of the moon’s semi- 
—— on the days on which they were taken. _ The general aver- 


=r be 4" 





e came out thus : : tet ey gains 
a ‘diam. aa. * Bir’ o70" 960° onan p40" 930" 920° 910" 906") Bon?’ 
Var. Bar, -247 207. +229 +226 «919-216-214 +200 ‘224-205-218. “211 


ae 55* there — a tendency to. an increase of variation with a 
ss increase of semi-diameter ; but on examining the differences of the 

+ Calcutta barometer, no such increase could be made * * ‘It 

“mains, , therefore, i in doubt whether, in this ‘climate, suc ase 
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present, apparent, some remote results would probably be observed, 
which might be ascribed to it, as their cause. - | 

Thus, with an increase in the variation of the heights of the baro- 
meter, an imcrease both of dryness and moisture would follow. As 
an increase of variation also attends an increase in declination, it is 
probable that the greatest effect would be perceived when the two 
causes were in co-operation together. Now as there are certain years 
in which the moon’s perigee fell on the same day with her maximum 
declination, either north or south, it is probable that, in those years, 
the extremes of weather, both of dryness and moisture, would be 
experienced. Is this then the case? Are those years in which the 
day of perigee is the same as the day of maximum declination, also 
those in which. the extremes both of drought and moisture occur! 
By such results let these speculations be tried. For our present 
purpose, which is only to obtain some useful indications, the differ- 
‘ence between an absolute error and a barren verity is not worth 
mentioning. 





XI.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


sss Wednesday Evening, the 5th October, 1836. 
* “The Rey. Dr. Mruxr, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Lieutenants Newsoinp and S. Tickety, proposed at the last meeting, 
were balloted for, and duly elected Members of the Society. —* 
Mr. Vincent Trecear, proposed at the last meeting, was, upon the 

“fayourable report of the Committee of Papers, ununimously elected an 
honorary member. | soa 
. Mr. G. F. MacCrrisrock was proposed by Mr. Macracnren, seconded 
by Dr, Minn, | | a 
‘The Seeretary then read the Report of the Committee of Papers on 
“Mr. C. Barowntow's proposition relative to the publication of the Alif 


* Pte ot TT r [See below. ] +t pmal 
 -‘Resolved—That the Society — and adopt the Report of the Com- 
mittee :—that it feels honored by Mr. Brown tow’s desire to publish the 
work under its auspices : and thatih addition to its own subscription, the 
prospectus shall be circulated among individual members, and the patro~ 
Pipe of the Government shall be respectfully solicited to Mr. Brown- 



















now's undertaking. — : (PUVMter 
ST Pastis shoes ee —2 —R 
‘The following books were presented:— ia 
yarse concernis w the influence of America on the mind, being 
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— — ere Nhetore the American Philosophical Society on the l 
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“1823, b yes mse! 

Historique sur Caanias Txirarm, Esq, Fondateur et Presid 
ve Bier igus sur Coane Maurice, &c. &c. ; by M. Junie 
Aanind—by oo Va et se BE 
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_. Nouveaux Choix des Pocsies Originales des Troubadours; by M. Rayxovanp 
—ity the Author. . 7) 
Opinions on various subjects, dedicated to the Industrious Producers; by 
Wa. Macnerer, Esq.—dy the Author. | . 
— Indian Journal of Medical and Physical Sctence — F. Corbyn, Esq. 
far. | | ; 3 
Gav's Fables translated into Bengali Poetry, by Mabdrija Kau: Kissew 
Behadur—dy the Transziator. 
Conclusion of the Guldestah, or Nosegay of Pleasure, by Maushi Mannu’ 
La‘t—by the Author. | 
Map of the Indus River and of the neighbouring countries, from the recent 
surveys, compiled in the Surveyor General's Office —ty Mr. Tassin. 
_ Royle’s Himalayan Botany, 9th part—/rom the booksellers. 
Read a letter from the treasurer of the Academy at Bordeaux, Mr. 
Dvrrovinies, forwarding by the hands of Dr. Laverone a packet of 
seeds for the Botanic Garden of Calcutta, and requesting in return such 
seeds from Tibet or other colder parts of India as are likely to thrive in 
France. 
The seeds have been made over to Dr. Watutcn, who will kindly reply on the 
subject to Bordeaux. ; bn 
| Literary and Antiquarian. 
- An account of some of the Petty States lying north of the Tenasserim 
Provinces, drawn oP from the journals and reports of Dr. Ricuarnson, 
was submitted by Mr. BE. A. Brunpetrt, Commissioner of these new pro- 
vinces ; also a sketch of the history of Zabong, by the same. — 
Capt. A. Cunninanam, Engineers, A. D. C., presented to the Society 
the very extensive collection of statues and other specimens of Bauddha 
sculpture discovered by him in his exploration of the well known monu- 
ment or tope in the road between Ghazipur and Benares. The following: 
note on these interesting relics was read. | 
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Mr. Dean had maintained for some time an envoy to explore such parts of 
the river as he had not been able himself to examine, Out of the produce of 
this adventure he had selected the specimens now transmitted, because the 
served to settle the question of the existence of three animals in a fossil state, 
which had hitherto been doubtful,—or rather which had been for the first time 
advanced with hesitation from his former collections in the Jumna ;—the 
camel, the baffalo, and the antelope. 

They consist of the femur and craniam of the fossil buffalo, about one-sixth 
larger than the present race ;—fragment of the ferour of a camel; cores of the 
horns of an antelope, and waterworn portions of the horn of the axis. a 

‘To make the recognition of these fossils as clear as possible, Mr. Deaw had 
pluced side by side of each the corresponding recent bone, #0 that no doubt 
could remain of their identity. The splendid discoveries in the Sivilik range 
have meantime removed all uncertainty on the subject, and have even pointed 
out two distinct species in the fossil camel, on which « paper bas just been print. 
ed in the Researches. 


A paper by Messrs. Fanrconer and CauTLEY was submitted on the fossil 
bear of the Sivaélik range, with drawings pointing out variations from 
the existing species. 

The knowledge of this animal is derived from two fine fragments of the head. 
The chief peculiarities are observable in the tecth, which are constructed more 
after the type of the higher carnivora than any other described species of the 
genus. 

A paper entitled “‘Some remarks on the development of Pollen,”” was 
submitted by Dr. W, Grierits, Mad. Est. 


Indications of a new genus of insessori@l birds—by Mr. B. H. Honasown, 


-A Table of the breadth, current, and depth ofthe river Satlej, from 
Hari ke patan to its junction with the Indus at JZithankot, was communi. 
cated by Capt. C. M. Wane. 

Also a note on the spring of Lohand Khdr—by the same officer. 


Two large cases containing a fine collection of butterflies, moths and 
other insects from Silhet, was presented by Mr. Geonce Locu, C.S. 


s 


Observations concerning certain interesting phenomena manifested in 
individuals born blind, on their restoration to sight, were communicated by 
Dr, F. H. Brerr. : 


Rerort of the Committee of Papers on the Autre Laima. 
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— Minute by Mr. M. Maenaghten, . ok aOT 
. OF the genuineness of Mr. Browniow’s manuscript, there cannot, I 
think, be the slightest doubt. I have compared the third volume of the 
** Contes Inedits,” by M. Tresurien, with the fourth volume of the ma- 
nuscript, and, as far as I can judge from reading three or four of the 
commencing and concluding pages, and looking over some of the inter. 


mediate pages of each of the six last tales, I believe that they corre. 
spond almost exactly. 


‘T have also carefully looked through the third volume of the MSS. The 
anecdotes which are at the end of the third volume of the French trans- 
lation, are contained in this volume; but they do not, in the Arabic 
MSS, appear to be so numerous. They are chiefly introduced between 
the stories styled © Histoire d’Adjib et de Gherib,” (the last story of the 
first volume of T'resuTies,) and that styled ‘* Des ruses de Dalilah et de 
la fille Zeinub,” (the first story of the second volume of 'TReBuTiEN.) 

I have not had time to compare all the “ Anecdotes.” They are not 
entered in the same order as in the French version, owing to which the 
comparison would necessarily be a work of time—but I have been able 
to compare the anecdotes styled ‘* Divorce et second maringe de Hind 
fille de Nuaman,” page 464, and that styled ‘* Conduite du Vizier Ibn 
Aamir,” page 487, and I find that they minutely correspond with the 
Arabic MSS. J 

“On comparing the story styled “ Histoire d' Abdallah I’ habitant dela 
Mer et a’Abdalilah I’ habitant de la Terre*,” I was much struck with the 
mutilated state of the story as contained in the French version. I sub- 
join a version in English of the French and of the Arabic stories. It 
will be seen at once, how much the former has been shorn of its fair 
proportions, —— 
Story of Abdallah the inhabitant of the Sea, and of Abdallah the inhabitant 

of the Land. ~ t. J 

There was oncea fisherman, called Abdallah, who was father of a numerous 
family. All his riches consisted in his nets, with which he went every day to 
the sea shore to supply the wants of his family ; he lived | in this way from day 
to day. His wife was confined for the tenth time of a boy: that very day 


there was nothing at all in their house. The wife told her husband to ta e his 


nets, and to throw to the good luck of the newborn. The fisherman to 
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you are successful in your fishing to-morrow, you will pay me, and if not I will 
ive you credit.’’ ‘! God will reward you,’’ said the fisherman, taking the ten 

oaves: and he went to the market to buy some vegetables. The next morning 
he went out very early, and threw his nets all the day without catching any 
thing. In retirning home that evening he did not dare to approach the baker's 

shop ; but the latter having seen him, called him and gave bim, as he had done. 
the night before, ten loaves and ten pieces of money. Things went on inthis 
way for forty days, and the fisherman was in despair to see his debta thus in- 
creasing without any means of discharging them. The forty-first day he said. 
to his wifey “ I am going to tear my nets in pieces; because [ see that I ought 

no longer to reckon on gaining my livelihood in that manner. Iam ashamed 

of being such a burden to the baker, and I must do some other business to pay 
what I owe.’’ ‘' God is great,"’ replied the wife; “* and since he has given us 

such a generous benefactor, he will grant us also the means of clearing ourselves 

to him. Do not despair then, continue to throw your nets and put confidence in 

God."" The fisberman followed the advice of his wife; he threw his nets io 

the nime of God, and said, “ Be favourable to my fishing, O thou who dis- 

pensest the gift of destiny! If I catch a single fish I will carry it to my bene~ 
factor.’’ The nets this time were of an extraordinary weight. Abdallah worked 
with all his strength to bring them to the shore, but the poor fisherman, to bis 
great despair, found nothing but a dead ass, which exhaled a pestilential smal. 
‘« There is neither might nor power, but in God,'' cried Abdallah, in clearing his 
nets of the carcase. ‘‘ It is my accursed wife,"' added he, ‘‘ who gaye me this fine 
advice ; I told her that J was going to give up the business of fisherman, but no, 

‘ God is great; do not despair, continue to throw your nets.’ See what it is to 

follow women's advice! Nevertheless, Lam going to tempt fortune again to-day 
for the last time.’’ 

The fisherman sought another place to avoid the stench of the ass, and 
threw his nets: they were still heavier this time than the first, and Abdallah . 
found in them a being with a human form. At first he thought it was one of 
those genii that Solomon had cast into the depth of the sea, after having shut 
them up in brazen vessels, He, therefore, cried * Pardon! pardon! O Genii 
of Solomon!" “ Fear nothing,’’ replied the figure in the net, ** 1 am a human 
being like thee ; the only difference which exists between us, is that I live in the 
depth of the sea, and you inhabit the earth.’’ “ Then,*"’ replied the fisherman, re- 
assured by these words, '‘ you are neither a genit nor a demon 277 ** Not more the 
one than the other,’’ replied the inhabitant of the sea ; * I believe in God and his 
Prophet."’ «« But who threw thee into the waves ?"’ Iam, by nature, an inhabitant 


ed to be brothers and friends. The carth produces grapes, melons, peaches and 
\omegranates: the sea abounds in coral, in pearls, in emeralds, and in rubies. 
ome me fruit, and I will fill your basket with the precious stones which are’ 
found in the sea." ‘¢ This proposition suits me marvellously, my brother,'’ said 

| ‘‘ swear to me that you will keep your promise, and recite the first” 
Koran."’ | 
and asked his 
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give you as many to-morrow again, and every day, if you will come here at sun- 
rise.’' Tr ansported with joy, the fisherman. went to the baker's, to whom he gave 
all his pearls and precious stones, thanking him for all the favors which he had 
hitherto heaped on bim, After that loaded with as much bread as he could 
carry, and after having bought with the money which the baker had given him, 
meat, fruit, and vegetables, the good Abdallah ran home to inform his wife of 
the happy adveature which had happened to him. 

‘* Keep well your secret,’’ said his wife to him; “itis a thing that ought not to 
be related to every one.”’ ‘‘ If 1 must conceal it from every one,’ replied the 
fisherman, *‘ I cannot at least make a mystery of it to the baker my bene- 
factor.”' 

The next day, having got up very early, the fisherman went with a basket of 
fruit to the sca shore, which he reached before sun-rise. He cried there: ‘‘ Where 
art thou, Abdallah of the sea?’ ‘‘ What will you?” replied a voice from the 
depth of the waves; and at the anme instant the new friend of the fisherman came 
out of the sea with a load of emeralds, rubies, and pearls. After having break- 

fasted together, they retired each going his own way. The fisherman gave, in 
assing, two more necklaces of pearls to the baker, and carried the rest home. 

e went afterwards to the bazar, and shewed all the pearls and precious stones 
to the syndic of the jewellers, ‘* Stop him,'’ cried the latter; ‘* he is the thief 
who has stolen the queen’s pearls 1'' Abdallah allowed himself to be loaded with. 
bonds, and to be conducted before the king without saying a word. They pre- 
sented to the queen the pearls which they took for hers, but she declared that 
the pearls were much handsomer than those which had been stolen from her ; 
that they did not belong to her, and that she would buy them at any price. 
“* Retire, infamous informers,’’ said the king ; ‘‘ asif God could not give riches to 
the unfortunate also! Retire.”’ When the jewellers had departed, the king turned 
towards Abdallah : ‘‘ Now inform me from whence did you get this treasure. I 
am @ king, and I do not possess such precious stones.’’ Then Abdallah related to 
him his connection with Abdallah of the sea. ‘' Venerable man,’’ said the king, 
** riches ought to be joined to power ;—aslong as I reign you need not fear violence; 
but I would not be answerable that after my death my successor will oot cause 
you to be put to death to seize on your treasures. I wish, therefore,to give you 
my daughter in marriage and to make you my vizier, so that after me envy may 
-not assail you." After that the king ordered Abdallah to be conducted to the 
bath, and caused him to be dressed in magnificent clothes. They sent letters 
for his wife and children, who were loaded with marks of honour. The contract 
of marrisge was drawn up according to all the forms. Abdallah of the land 
gave as portion to the princess all the treasures which he had received from 
Abdallah of the sea. The next day the king having observed the vizier betake 
himself with a basket of fruit on his head to the sea shore, asked him what he 

meant by so doing. Abdallab replied that he was carrying breakfast to Abdallah 
of the sea. The answer displeased the king. ‘' This conduct, my son-in-law,’’ 
said he to Abdallah, ‘‘is not suitable for a vizier. Take your choice to remain ip 
the palace, or to drop instantly your lond.’’ * | : > mad 


int the French and Arabic versions ————— with great 
"rhe French version, however, terminates in a very ab 
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king's relative: he is - Si * 

going to exchange fruits for jewels ;"* : — 
MOrant and were not acquainted with him said “Oo pal tc toe SMAP o Ike 
aud let me form acquaintance with 1 7 mes woes , 
——— Maret with you. ¢ paid no attention, however, to any 
'¢, and proceeded onwards till he joined Abdallah of the sea, and presented him 
Ni Cae fruit sud exchanged them for jewels. Having ‘#0 done, he returned to 
rig "ee * pene Meier he found closed, and learnt that this had been the case 
otlanees ys. Me then proceeded to consummate his murriage with the daughter 
+ king, with whom he lived on terms of affectioo. He went daily to the 
—— of the sea and returned by the baker's shop, but found it always locked. 
: * Wes et a loss to conceive where the baker had gone, and asked the neigh- 
ours where he had gone, and what had happened to him. They told him in 
reply, that the baker had fallen sick and could not leave his house, Having 
inquired where his house was situated, Abdallah sought him out, His friend 
seeing him out of the window bearing a fall basket, on his head, descended and 
opened the door, and throwing himself upon him, embraced him andl cried, Upon 
this, Abdullah said to him, ‘* Where have you been, my friend, this long time; I 
have come daily to your shop, but have found it sliut, and have been enable: to 
find you. Are you in distress ?’* The baker replied, ‘* No, but T heard that the 
king had ¢eized you and charged you with being a thief, whereupon I became 
afraid, and shut up my shop and concealed myself.’ Abdallah answered, This 
is trae ; and then recited bis adveutures with the jewellers aud the king, and. how 
he liad married the king's daughter, and had been made his virier. He farther 
desired him to take as his portion what was in the basket, and not to be afraid. 
Saying this, he left him in a happy mood, and retarned to the king with his 
basket empty. The king said to him, ‘‘ O!t kinsman, I fancy that you couul wot 
have met your friend Abdallah of the sea to-day.’ He replied, ** 1 did meet with 
him, but what I obtained from him I gave to my friend the baker, to whom 1 am 
under an obligation.’ ‘The king askeil who is this person—to which he replied, 
he isa baker by profession, and behaved to me in such and such a ——— 
during the period of my distress, and never neglected me. The king asked his 
name. Abdaoliah, said he, is called Abdallah the baker—my nameis Abdallah of 
the land, and the name of my companion is Abdaliah of the sea, The king 
rejoined, My name also is Abdallah*, and the servants of God are brothers; send 
aud bring him, we will make him our second vizier. Then were sent for hin 
the vizier and the nobles, who caused him to be clothed in the habiliments of a 
-yizier, ‘and brought him into the presence of the king. He was then made'the 

‘second vizier, Abdollah continuing the first, nile a2 
Abdallah of the land, the first vizier of the king, continued after this fashion 
a whole yeer, and never omitted for a single day to go with a basket of fruits anid 
to return with a basket of jewels and precious stones, aud when fresh fraits were 
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plead for you with the Almighty on the day of resurrection ? who will save you 
from the fire, and give you admission into heaven by his mediation? Do you 
abandon tie pilgrimage to the shrine of the Prophet Mahomed, (on whom be 
peace aud blessing of God) through love of the world? To this he of the land 
replied, ‘‘ No; I swear that I should prefer the pilgrimage to all things ; I only 
require your permission to perform it this very year.’’ ‘* I have granted you per- 
mission,'* rejoined he of the sea; ‘' but when you arrive at the shrine, submit my 
salutation. I have an offering to present. Enter with me into the ocean, so that 
I may take you to my city and admit youto my house—that I may entertain you 
and entrust to you my offering, in order that you may present it at the shrine of 
the holy Prophet, saying, This is an offering from Abdallah of the sea, who 
conveys his salutation, and intreats your intercession to save him from hell 
fire."’ 

The story proceeds to state that the fears of Abdallah of the land hav- 
ing been removed by the assurances of his companion, and his body haying 
been rubbed over with a certain ointment which gave him the power of 
living in the water, he entered the ocean with his marine friend. Then 
follows a long description of the wonders of the deep ; Abdallah having 
seen “ wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, inestimable stones, 
unrivalled jewels—all scattered in the bottom of the sea’—and many 
other things undreamt of even by Cuarnence. The story concludes thus:— 

Having taken leave of the king of the ocean loaded with jewels, Abdallah of 
the sca took his companion back towards his city. On the road he put into his 
hand a packet, saying, Take this,and present it as my offering at the shrine of the 
holy prophet. Abdallah of the land took charge of the packet without knowing 
what it contained. Abdallah of the sea then proceeded to convey him to the 


shore, but on the road there appeared an assembly of persons rejoicing and. 


singing, and eating and making merry. Upon witnessing this, Abdallah of the 
land said to his companion, ** For what are these people rejoicing? Is therea 
marriage among them ?"’ His companion answered, ** No—but some one among 
them has died.’” ‘* What,’ said he of the land, *' do you eat, drink, and make 
merry on the occasion of a death ?"' “ ‘To be sure we do,’ said the inhabitant of 
the sea: ‘' do not you do the same on land?" ‘* Not we indeed,"’ said his com- 

anion ; ** on such occasions we cry and weep, and the women beat their faces and 
tear their clothes, and muke all sorts of Jamentation.’’ On hearing these words, 
Abdalloh of the sea exclaimed, ‘‘ Deliver up my offering.'" Thishe did with fear, 
and having got upon dry land, Abdallah of the sea said, ** I have parted with 
your friendship—you shall never see me again, nor shall l ever again behold you."’ 
i¢On what account is this?’ asked his companion. *‘* lt seems then,"’ replied 
Abdallah of the sea, ‘‘ that you dwellers upon earth, whose life is amere deposit 
by your Creator, cannot endure its being taken back, but you must weep thereat. 
What then would be the case with my deposit for the Prophet? When a childis 


i - - 


Rose you rejoice that God Almighty has endued it with life as a deposit, but 
w 


en that is taken away again you feel it as a grievance, and yoncry, grieve, and 
jament. I have no occasion for such company.'' Saying this he vanished. 
~ Abdallah of the land having put on his clothes and taken his jewels, proceeded 
to the king, who received him with much joy and gladness, and asked him how 
he was and what had befallen him. Abdallah then recounted his adventures, 


- 


‘and mentioned all the wonders of the deep which he had seen. ‘The king was 
“astonished, but upon hearing what Abdallah of the land had said to him — 
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he had done. For a long time afterwards Abdallah continued in the 


ss Pabit of going to the sea shore and calling upon his former compunion, but he 
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spoiler ¢ gs came, and they both died. Then praise, be to God who 
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pi a I a ar fit inhumeé et lui eleva un monument sur lequel 
- MS the; crip jon qui renfermait un sens tras moral” In the Arabic 
of the Elegy, — itaoe wie bey —— I here subjoin a translation 
satitha. eaten’ ot jout elegance in the original, but which 
rather intended to inculcate the advantage of pradence, and to 
convey the moral that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy,” than as a suitable 
epitaph onthe tomb of the treacherous friend over whom it was érected. 
After a series of efforts to ruin his friend and benefactor, the treacherous 
man came to an untimely and ignominious end, while he whom he 
designed to ruin, and who buried his corpse (which was found tied up in 
a bag on the sea shore) attained the summit of prosperity. 
‘** By his deeds a man is known among his equals. 
‘* The qualities of a free-born and noble persod resemble his origia, 
* He does not revile, though he be reviled ; 
‘For how often what a man says recoils upon himself, 
*‘ Abstain from evil words and use them not, whether engaged in serious or 
trifling matters. 
** How many a great man has been subjected to abuse, 
*' From one whose value is not equal to a fragment of his shoe ! ; 
"What is triumphant exultation ? even the lion is taken in the toil through 
ignorance. 
“The sea bears on its surface the rotten carcass. But the pearl lies resplen- 
dent in its lowermost sands. 
“T never saw & sparrow oppose a hawk, but I thought of its insignificance 
aod want of understanding. 
 * Te is written on a lofty pillar in Hindustan, Whoever cultivates virtue shall 
‘be recompensed in the like. 
~ * Abstain from the attempt to make sugar of coloquintada ; 
‘* Por every thing must partake of the nature of its origin."" 
Scorr, in the Preface to his translation of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, has observed, ‘‘ The stanzas, elegies, and other poetical quo- 
tations which so frequently occur in the original, M. Ganiann has indeed 
omitted, but such omission (at least in the humble opinion of the Editor) 
is not to be regretted, for he thinks that to the European reader their 
insertion would have been an intolerable interruption to the narrative.”" 
M. ‘Tresurien does not seem to have been generally of this opinion, 
for he has on most occasions faithfully rendered the verse as well as th 
prose. Where be has not done so, the fault, I suspect, was in the original 


Hasrenr and the lithographed work edited in Calcutta, as well as with 
Scorr’s and Gacnann’s translations, The comparison was made with one 
of the old tales, and [ took at random the first voyage of Sindbad the 


ness of Mr. Browxtow's MS, M. Hantont’s edition comes next to it in 









ad lost and the profligacy of his past life, he 
the saying of Solomon, that three things are 
. “The day of death than the day of birth—a 
an @ dead lion—the grave than a palace.” uh sane 

n translated by Scorr, “ | remembered the saying of the 
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~‘T leave to other Members of the Committee the task of examining the 
first two volumes of the MSS.; if indeed any further examination he 
thought necessary to establish the genuineness of the work. I am quite 
satistied as to that point, from the examination which I have made of the 
third and fourth volumes. ‘The stories of Sindbad the Sailor are intros 
duced at the commencement of the 3rd vol. of the MSS. ; consequently it 
may be assumed that the ** Contes Jnedits” which J have not compared 
are to be found in the firat and second volumes of the MSS, and a com- 
parison of them with the Arabic might be still more satisfactory. 

Upon the whole, I have no hesitation in stating my opinion, that the 
MS. copy of the Alif Lei/e now submitted to the Society is 2 most valu- 
able addition to the literature of the East, and worthy of every encourage- 
ment. I have little doubt that the work would find a ready sale both in 
Asia and in Europe. I do not believe that Mr. Brown1now requires any 
pecuniary sid from us. As a Society, we might subscribe for » certain 
number of copies, and individually I should hope we shall not withhold 
our aid from this highly public-spirited and meritorious undertaking. To 
Government, I think, we should make an earnest appeal for support, found— 
ed on the credit which must accrue to our nation, from presenting to the 
Mussulman population of India, in a complete and correct form anid in 
their own classical and beautiful language, these enchanting tales, which 
even in the estimation of Europe enjoy almost unrivalled celebrity. 

' Our Maulavi, if competent, might be desired to assist in correcting 
the press, and I for one should be very happy to aid in this duty, as far 
as my limited abilities and leisure might permit. | 

Sept. 20, 1836. W. H. Macnacurten, © 





Minute by Mr. H. T. Prinsep. 
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may be found to contribute towards the expense of carrying it through 
the press, if this should be deemed necessary. The offer of Mr. Mac- 
NAGUTEN to correct the press with the aid of the Maulavis of the Persian 
office, is one that will be appreciated by all who wish well to the litera- 
ture of the East, and it ought to determine those who hitherto have felt 
hesitation at the idea of attempting so great a work. i 

lam afraid that no capable person has leisure here in India to under- 
take the translation of these four volumes into English. But certainly it 
would tend equally to the credit of our literature were it possible te put 
this also in hand. Were [ myself an idle man, | should like no better 
amusement than to take up such an occupation. . 


Nept. 25, 1836. H. T. Parser. 





Minute by the Rev. Dr, Mill. 


I entirely agree with Mr. Macnaanren and Mr. H. T. Paunser as to 
the undoubted genuineness of Mr. BrowxLow's MS. ‘The style of these 
tales is very strongly impressed on the memory of every one who has read 
any large portion of them in the original: and on comparing the detached 
portions I have read from this MS. during the three days it has been with 
me, with the recollections of the Voyages of Sindbad which I have repeat— 
edly perused from M. Laneow‘es’ edition (Paris, 12mo. 1$14)—there is the 
same delightful ease and simplicity of style, with the total absence of the 
rhetorical effort so general in other works of imagination in the same lan- 
guage,—the same yurity of Arabic idiom, with the free introduction of 

é. g. the Persian Shardb- foreign nouns, which (even independently of the 
khénah ond our own well external evidence) bears witness to the common 
— ath © Parklek origin of all. This MS. is apparently much 
termination) which I ob- closer in its order and readings to Baron Yon 
serve in Night 284, vol. 2, Hammers Cairo MS. (bought at Constantinople) 
of this MS. from which M. Tresuttien’s “ Contes Inedits” 
are published, than to the Tunis MS. from which M. Hanicur’s complete 
edition of the original is now publishing at Breslau: and for this reason, 
amongst others, I do not think that work need preclude the publication 
of this. én 

“The part which T have taken almost at hazard for critical examination, 
is the part shortly preceding that which has been so ably examined by 
Mr. MacSAoures. It is the curious adventure (near the beginning of the 
2nd volume) of Isaac of Mousul the musician, and the consequent intro- 
duction of the Khaliph Mémtin to his future bride, the daughter of his 
Vizier Hasan ben Sehl. ‘This occupies from the middle of Night 277 
to 980 in the MS., but from 279 to 282 in TREBUTIEN, (this slight 
- difference arising rather from a different division than from any deficien- 
ey in this MS. as the collation of the pres tales shews.) A com- 
parison of this story with the same in reBUTIEN’s third vol. (p. 269— 
295,) has convinced me that the text of Macan’s and Haaser 5 4 
as nearly identical as those of any two ordinary MSS. of an oriental work, 
‘and that whatever discrepancies appear between the Arabic and the 
- French in this part at least, arise from the translator rather than from 
his text. An example or two will best prove this. phy a 


-) MS. (literally 


, Trebutien. —*8* 


B, fed.) : : ay “26 
_ “mere appeared something hanging — Je regardai ce que ce pouvait étre ' 
fromthe a dining houses, and lo ! alarge ct, & ma grande surprise je vis une 
Lasket decked with silk atthefourhan- sorte de corbeille garnie de sole. 

les. I said to myself, ythereis Comme le vin que j’avais bu dans la 

len. eforthis,” and re smazed soirée m'avait un peu troublé le cer- 

vet tion veau, je me placai dans cette corbeille 
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eo far transported me, that my mind 
said to me, ‘' Sitdown init.”” Accord. 
ingly lsat down, and when those who 
let down the basket to me felt I was 
Within, they drew it upto the top of the 
wall: and behold four damsels who said, 
** Alight freely and without restraint.’’ 
And one of them walked before me 
with a taper till I entered into a house: 
and there were sitting rooms strewed 
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Sane savoir ce que je faisais, et au 
meme instant je me sentis enlever en 
beaut. Je fus recu sur la terrasse par 
quatre belles esclaves qui m’engager- 
ent A descendre dans lamaison. L’une 
d’elles marcha devant moi, un flambeau 
i la main, et me conduisic dans une 
salle, dont lo magnificence ne pouvait 
étre comparée qu'’ celle des apparte- 
mens du palais du Khalife. 


out such as I had never seen evyen® in 
the Khaliph’s palace. | 

To the method so apparent in the above extract, of seizing only the 
points of the narrative, and neglecting the orientalisms of style and mun⸗ 
ner by which they are introduced, I should ascribe even the places where 
the two copies appear discordant ; as, where in Tresutren (after the long 
interview with the lady described in substance exactly as in the MS.) Isaac 
is made to go down by the basket as he came:—‘** On me descendit dans 
la corbeille ;" whereas the Arabic MS. distinctly says in that place, “A 
damsel went down stairs with me and opened [the door] tome, and [ 
went out and walked to my house.” (Night 279): where it seems to me 
at least as probable that the translator hastening with the story after his 
manner, left out the circumstances of descent and added ‘ dans la cor- 
beille” afterwards, on revising his French, than that he found the basket 
in his original. The conclusion of the story furnishes another striking 
example of his manner, and of the disadvantage which these tales suffer 


by being so translated. 
MS. (literally. ) 

Then we went out: and he esaid, 
** O, Ishak, do not tell this story to any 
one ;’' 80 I concealed it till the death 
of Maméo. Never hud any one an 
interview such as I had during these 
four days, sitting in the day with Mamdao 
and io the night conversing with Kha- 
dijz. By Alleah I never saw any one 
of meo like Maman, and never did I 
behold a woman like Khadijé, who even 
approached ber in wit and under- 
standing and eloquence. But God 
knows best, 


Similar conclusions were obtained by comparing 
‘the 2nd volume of the MS.—the aA deieare of 
Koléba, and his discovery of the paradisiacal cit 


Ad—oceupying from p. 284—289 of 


f Kotaiba, and with whom his ndkah or she-camel is le 
eel ofthe two of M, Trenutien and ‘Major + Macaw 





Trebutien. $e: 

Nous sortimes de la maison, Le 
Khalife m* ordonna de ne pas parler 
de ce qui venait de se passer; etj’en oi 
ygardé le secret jusqu’a sa mort. Ces 
trois nuits, dit Ishak de Mossoul, je 
les mettrai toujours au rang des plus 


agréables que j'aie jamais: — dans 


la plus aimable société. — 
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bdallah the son of | 
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J So —— other hand, the first of the unpublished Tales in both the Egyptian. 

——where it occupies from Night 34—358 (MS. vol. 1 and Treb. p, xi.) 
occupies all from the 139th to the 218th in Hantonr (iii. 66 —166). It i 
not, however, actuully longer in the latter than in the former: and as 
this tale, viz. the History of the two Viziers of Mohammed [bin Soleman 
Alzini Lin Hastcnr “ Alrasi’’| has never been translated either by Gar- 
LAND or Treputier, I selected it for the collation of the two Arabic 
texts. Here, though I found the printed and MS. text to tally in the main 
from beginning to end, not only as to the succession of incidents, but in the 
poetical passages interspersed throughout, the variations were yery con- 
siderable both in the prose and the verse: whole clauses appeared in the 
one which were not in the other; the advantage of fullness being some- 
times on the side of Mr. Browxxtow's MS., but more frequently on that 
of the Breslau edition. 

On the whole, I should strongly recommend the publication of this text 
without any reference to that of M. Hanitcnr—even in the parts which 
might be compared with advantage. (Mr. Macxyacuren’s offer of assisting 
in the correction of the press is one which should be most thankfully 
embraced, howeyer learned may be the Maulavi engaged for the pur- 

pose.) When both texts shall have been published, (belonging, as they do, 
apparently to two very different editions or recensions of these celebrat- 

ed tales, one long current‘in Egypt and Arabia, the other among the 
Maghrebin Arabs of Barbary and Spain,) they may enable the critics of 
Europe to form perhaps # judgment as to the true original text of both. 

The work of a translator is one of greater difficulty: and we have none 
probably in India, possessed at the same time of ability and leisure for a 

work of this description. ‘The ease and vivacity of M. Ganuann’s 

. translation, so deservedly popular among Western readers, would be a 
| good model for imitation—avoiding, however, his liberties with his origi- 
nal, except, indeed, in the too frequent cases where decency requires 
curtailment or omission. M. Trenutien is far more faithfulin giving the 

‘ whole of his original: but in the mode of representing it, a due medium 
between his too occidental style of paraphrase, and a servilely literal 
version of the Arabic text, would be, in my opinion, at the same time’ 

more accurate and more pleasing. * 


W. H. Mrs. 
— 


= Minute by Mr. J. R. Colvin. She 
a 1 have no pretensions to the name of an Arabic scholar, and shall not 
presume to offer any opinion of my own on the genuineness of these 
volumes. But I can bear testimony to the late Major Macan s opinion 

of their genuineness, He was a highly competent judgn, and had made 
inquiries which satished him on the point before he bought the manu- 

| sin England. — 
————— in the wish to give encouragement to the publication 4 

- of a complete edition. J. OR, Couvin. nok 








4 =. . Minute by Mr. C. E. Trevelyan. 7 
Neither have I the least pretension to be called an Arabic scholar, but. 

it is not necessary to be one in order to appreciate in some degree the’ 

beauty of the Ara ian Nights. I think it very desirable that a correct 
ce rat original Arabic should be published, and still more so that 
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I.—An account of some of the Petty States lying north of the Tenas- 
serim' Provinces; drawn up from the Journals and Reports of D. 
Ricuarpson, Esqg., Surgeon to the Commissioner of the Tenasserim 
Provinces. By E. A. Buunpewr, Esq. Commissioner. 

[The small figures refer to the accompanying Plate, where the native words are cor- 

_ rectly written io the Burman character. |} 
Of the numerous petty states north of the Tenasserim provinces, 
those only of Zimmay*, Labong* and Lagon‘, on the east bank of 
» the Salween and the slip of country on the west bank inhabited by 
‘a wild, barbarous, but independent tribe of mountaineers called Red 
Kayens’, have hitherto been visited by Europeans. Of the vast extent 
— of country between the Sa/ween* and Cambodia rivers, we know little 
or nothing, though it is hoped the expected opening of an overland 
trade between the frontiers of China and the Teaasserim provinces will 

extend our knowledge of the intermediate country. 

The town of Zimmay (or Changmai) is situated in Lat. 20 N, 
and Long. about 99 E. That of Labong is distant from Zimmay — 
only 10 miles 5. E. ; Lagon about 50S. E. from the same. The 

. several states are named after these towns, but their respective 
; boundaries are not well defined, and, together with those of Moung- 
_ pay? and Moung-nam, appear to be the patrimony of one family. About 

fifty years ago, when the whole of this country was under the dominion 
of Ava*, seven brothers succeeded, with the assistance of Siem!®, in 
throwing off the Burmese yoke, ejected them from the above named 
towns, and having been confirmed in the government of them by_ 
Siam, ‘here qontioued tribatary, to. that ogden. ene  succeaptly 
i all the attempts of Ava to regain possession: The elder 


was invested with’ the title of Chow-tchee-Weet, or “ Lord 
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of Life,"’ with the supreme authority over the others, and the title 
has descended to each brother successively alive till it reached the 
youngest, whom Dr. Ricuarpson found on his firstand second visits, 
but who died at the advanced age of 73 years, during his third visit. 
It is now in abeyance in the family, and await4 the decision of the 
court of Siam. 

Of the original inhabitants of this country but a very small por- 
tion now obtains,—perhaps not above one-third of the whole, owing 
to the great number that were carried off by the kings of Ava when 
they overran and subjected the country. The remainder consists 
chiefly of Burmese'’, Peguers'™ and Shans", from the different states 


tributary to Ava; either refugees or slaves; for slavery exists in this 


country in its worst features. The unfortunate wretches are kidnap- 


ped and seized by the hill tribes on the west bank of the Salween, 
-of° whom some account will be given, and eagerly purchased from 
them at very low rates, by the people of this country. Dr. Ricnarp- 
son was unable to form an opinion as to the amount of the popula- 
tion. He was told that the towns of Zimmay, Lagon, Moung-pay 
and Moung-nam contain each about 20,000 and Latong 14,000, but 


In person the Shans bear a great resemblance to “their Bur- 
mese and Siamese neighbours, though somewhat fairer. They 


dress of the chiefs is of the same description, but the materials are 





more costly,—Chinese crape or satin jackets, ! 
' the putso of silk. The women are fair and good- 
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of Buddh, and consequently their ceremonies and festivals differ in 
no material manner from those of the Burmese, which are now well 
known: indeed there is little other difference between the two races 
than that of dress and language; which latter is a dialect of the 
Siamese with a distinct alphabet, bearing in the formation of the 
letters a great resemblance to the Burmese character. Of the 
resources of a country so thinly populated and so constantly subju- 
gated to the devastating inroads of both Siamese and Burmese, 
according as one or the other of these powers held the sovereignty, 
At is not practicable to form an estimate. Speaking of the soil and 
cultivation, Dr. Ricuanpson says—‘‘ The soil in the low paddy and 
garden lands is a rich black loam apparently inexhaustible, in which 
the crops follow each other in uninterrupted succession. Cultiva- 
tion is conducted with & good deal of care by irrigation and trans- 
planting, and the return on good lands is about 120 and on inférior 
about 75 fold. The general seed-time is in July and August, and the 
harvest in December and January, though some descriptions of paddy 
are perfected in three months. Their plough closely resembles those 
used in the south of Scotland without the culture or ploughshare, 
and is often drawn by one buffalo. The principal articles of cultiva- 
tion are the cauth-brier, or glutinous rice, cotton, muize, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, ground nut, chillies, several kinds of pulse, radishes, and 
turnips. Of grain, wheat, and other corn they have none. Pepper, 
cloves, and all the finer species of spices are unknown.” Both the 
soil and climate seem well suited to the cultivation of Pernambuco 
cotton, which is now being introduced into the Tenasserim provinces ; 
and it is much to be regretted that the seed with which Dr. Ricaagp- 
son was furnished on his last visit proved bad, as the people evinced 
great desire to cultivate so valuable an article. If the cultivation of 
South American cotton is found to answer in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinees, of which great hopes are entertained, every exertion will be 
; made to introduce it into the neighbouring countries. . 
Tin, iron, and lead ores appear to be abundant in the country, and 
* ‘some of them very rich, though it does not appear that the extraction 
, of the metal is engaged in to any extent. Dr. R. was informed that 
thet tin ore yields 80 per cent., and some iron ore that was shown 
_ him seemed equally rich. There are extensive teak forests in that 
part of the country immediately adjoining our provinces, but owing to 
— of bringing the timber down the Salween river in con- 
rocks and rapids. it is doubtful whether we shall | be 
— 
abe — that supply to any extent. The country 
‘e which — and miolishineted to 
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ensure the supply, has been the object of Dr. R.’s several visits, An ' 
immense saving has been effected to Government in obtaining from 
thence sufficient cattle for provisioning the European troops on the 
coast, in lieu of procuring them from either Bengal or Madras. 

The trade of the country is unimportant. An annual caravan visits 
it from the frontier provinces of China, bringing silks, satins, velvet 
and woollens, (the latter chiefly English,) cooking vessels, musk, and 
trifling articles of Chinese manufacture ; and carrying away chiefly raw 
cotton, the produce of the country. It is expected that a portion of 
this caravan will this year extend their journey to Maulamyne", and 
hopes are entertained that this will lead to annual visits in increasing 
numbers, and the opening of an important overland trade between 
China and our possessions on the Tenasserim coast. From Maulamyne 
are received British piece goods, chintzes, muslins, hardware, &c. in 
return for cattle, ivory, and a small quantity of stick-lack. With the 
hill tribe on the west bank of the Salween they exchange cattle, grain 
and betelnut (the latter from Maulamyne and Bankok), for slaves, 
tin, lead, and stick-lac. 

It is evident from all that Dr. R. observed and reports, that both 

_ the chiefs and people of this country are not only desirous of conti- 
nuing on the most friendly and intimate footing with us, but that they 
are ceally grateful for the immense benefit which our presence in 
their neighbourhood has conferred upon their country ; and there is no 
doubt that should any future danger menace them, they would gladly 
place themselves under our protection, and see their country under 
our rule. Our occupation of the provinces has spread peace and 
happiness over a wide extent of country entirely independent of our 
authority, by putting an end to that ruthless and devastating system of 
warfare that had been for ages carried on between the Burmese and 
Siamese, whose object was not conquest, but solely to plunder and to 
carry off the defenceless people into irremediable slavery. On many 
occasions, as Dr. R. passed through the country, the common people 
and cultivators expressed to him how different was now their state to 
what it was in former years, when they scarce dared leave the walls 
of their towns to cultivate their lands ; were obliged to be armed and 
constantly on the alert, and to leave their wives and families in the 
town; whereas now the country is in every respect equally secure, and 
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authorities in that country in our immediate neighbourhood,—Rangoon 
for instance,—have found themselves obliged to modify their exactions 
and oppressions, and to govern ina better spirit of justice and hu- 
manity, being well aware that the people have a refuge to fly to should 
they be driven to desperation. 

The following extracts from Dr. Ricnanpson’s Journal will show the 
route travelled by him, and give an account of his reception by the 
chiefs whom he visited. 


Dr. R. left Maulamyae on 11th December, 1829, and proceeded in 
boats up the Salween river for about 100 miles, and landed on the 
14th on the east bank at the junction of a small stream called the 
Yembyne, From hence he started on the 16th. 

Journal, 

“62h. Direction North, 70 East. Time, 3 hours; distance, 7 miles, 4 fur- 
longs. . 

(8, 30. Proceeded along a good path practicable for bullocks, elephants, &c, 

‘69. 35. At the bottom of a short and rather deep descent crossed the 
Fembyne river, about 70 feet broad, running South, 45 East.—11. 40. Halted for 
the night on the banks of a small grassy lake: the path has been good and gently 
ascending ; the jungle of bamboos and common jungle trees, thick and impenetra- 
ble, owing to the creepers; the march, though only seven miles, was made with 
difficulty, owing to the thickness of the jungle. 


: ‘61744. Direction North, 80 East. Time, 4 hours; distance, 8 miles. 
: ‘© 7.30. Proceeded for some way along a path of the same character as 
yesterday. 


“68.15. Along a swampy path at the foot of a nearly perpendicular rock, 

but covered with verdure to the top.—8. 35. Another rock like the former, 

(called by the Carcens Lein Koso ;) path better.—8. 45. Crossed a small stream 

= with steep banks at the site of a village deserted last year by the Careens (who re- 
move auoually to a new position). It is now overgrown with tall jungle. 

“9,30. Crossed the Vembyne river, wide 30, deep 3 or four feet; clear, 

rocky:bed, swarmwiog with fish. Halt for an hour.—J0, 30. Path soft, along a 

valley winding. amongst the hills with long grass and dwarf bamboos, much 

intersected by tracks ofeclep nts, rhinoceros, and wild hog. 

30.10. Again crossed the Femédyne river, wide 40 feet; course South, 20 East, 

443]. 50. Halted on the castero bank (course S., 65 East), where it is joined 

by a small afream called the Mean Keun'®, running 5. 50° west ; the path nearly 

as yesterday ; continued to ascend. Here, we were joined by the Careens 

from the s ond villages, and dismissed those who accompanied us the last two 








parts Course North, 80 East ; distance, 10 miles 4 furlongs. — 
7 “7,30. Crossed the Mean Keun four times in 20 minutes, and proceeded 
; along a rocky path through thick jungle.—8. 20. Crossed Yea-ta-goon Keun'? 
. 20 feet wide ; clear rocky bed. | 
i 19, ‘Came again to the banks of the Fembyne river, | 
ae Crossed @ small stream falling into the last. ons 
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* 9.30. Path soft through long grass surrounded by hills, — o 
“9.40. Along the rocky bed of the Vea-ta-yoon-keun, (waterfall stream,) 
“10. 30. Halted for half an hour.—l1l,. Ascended with some difficulty the 
face of a broken rock 3 or 400 feet in height, over which the water of the Fea- 
¥a-goon during the roios falis,—11, 30, Halted at the top of the waterfall, withio 
wound of another which we heard tumbling from the hills above us to the east- 
ward. The path to-day continued ascending and very bad, either soft with long 
grass, or rocky and uneven and extremely tortuous; but the Careens say it is 
the only pass through this part of the hills; that elephants, horses and bullocks 
formerly travelled it with Joads, and that it was the route of the Burman army 
ga.1790, Passed some of the large bamboos peculiar to this country, some 
catechu, and some of the tree with the sap of which the Carecns poison their 
arrows. The restof the jungle consisted of common jungle trees, immense 
creepers, and the common bamboos; tracks of elephants and wild. hogs were 
Mumerous, but oo marks of the rhinoceros, which is confined to the more level 
part of the couotry where * is abundant. 
*;19¢4. Direction North, 55 West. Time, 3 hours, 15 mioutes ; distance, . 
8 tiie: , . 
“7.30. Path along the stony bed of a stream. 
“7.55. Skirt a ravine to the castward. o 
— “* 8.30. Crossed the Keung Cank'*, or crooked stream, eight. or ten times 
xmpning 5 in various directions. 
_ “9. Path a little better, but — — —— by the Keung Cank. 
* 449, 45. Halted on the banks of the Ween Wee, a small stream 15 or 20 
feet wide, which falls into the 7/iaung-EHin™ to the cat eco The pati 
to-day. was wet and bud; the jungle thick. No marks of inhabitants, Were 
joined in the evening by four Musulmans, who, together with seven who ‘accom- 
panied us, and five sepoys, make the party amount to forty-twopersons. Those 
_ who joined us to- dvy came by the Gyne* roud in nine days from Maulamyne, fiye 
. _by water to Daggue*, and four by land. They represented the road us bad, 
l — hilly, only accessible to people unincumbered, but inhabited by Careens, tive 
or six, of whose villoges they had passed. _ —* 
“20th. Direction Noth: — * — Time, 2 hours ; ——— 4 miles. , 
7. 30, Crossed the Ween Wee, and ascended a rather steep hill and) pro- 
‘ceeded along ao ascending path, ie appears as if cat along the. face. of the 
hill on the bank of a ravine 300 or 350 feet. deep) bat clothed with su trees 
1 and yerdure, as are ail the hills, even those which ure nearly perpendicular, 
ar « _ ** ® Descending along a similar path through ajungle of the large bauboos 5 ; 
* ⁊ oe particularly good. — pis oS ine puvald Et 2h! 
“<7 — 45. Desceudæd along the — atecp bed of a stream, water ancle « — 
* extremely bad.—9. 55. Came to the bank of the TAaing-Bin™ (called by 
May-pmoie) river, wide 160 or 180 feet; moved a “short way dowa 
* Ne western. bapk, north 20 cast, in the ‘direction, of ats course, and crossed 4 
over to. the eastern side by assistance of a boat aod some bamboo rafts Thad 
been ny the guide t to believe that we should. be met here by some ch vfs of 
oth = — im ty country. with elephants, Ke. to, assist usin eee Oo er eee ce eins — 
gage and presents, and to gis lay rere! nents — t i Sal 
sad. however, decan | oF mine days befor our 
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session of their sheds, which were the first human habitations we had seen since 
leaving the bouts. The Thaing-Ein river is the old boundary between the 
Burman and Siamese countries, and is now the British boundary In this direction 
with the latter nation. It arises in this range of hills obout eight or ten days’ 
march in a south-easterly direction from this, about one day's march from the 
course of the Gyne river, and falls into the Mein-/un-gihoe™ (called by the Shans 
Mun-neum) two days west from this. The united streams fall into the 7/a/luru® 
Some distance above a cataractin the latter river, which entirely cuts off all 
water communication with the country above it, and in which even timber is 
shattered to pieces that happens to get into it. 

‘'2let, Felt the first efféets of being inthe Siamese country, in being obliged 
to halt till the road was cleared by the Careens, There was an evident desire 
on the part of the Careens, who met us here, to detain us for a day or two : 
they iodeed privately declared their orders from Caow Ho Kro, the chief who 
was to have met as here, to do so, I, however, intimated my intention to pro- 
ceed on the following day. We werelhere furnished with a pig, rice, and fowls. 

‘8 29nd? Direction North, 20 East. Time, 2 hours, 30 minutes ; 
6 miles, 2 furlongs. 

“7 a.m. Proceeded along a good path through a patch of caltivated ground, 
where the Careens grow the hill rice, which is fine and small in the grain. 

“7.15. Aascended.—8. Crossed the May-fha-woe™ river, wide 60 feet, clear 
stony bed ; abundance of fish. —8. 45. Path along the side of a hill of the same 
character as Inet march. Oc the top of a steep rocky hill above the road is 
perched the first Carecen village+we saw. The houses are entirely composed of 
bamboos; the roof, with a very little slope, is made of two rows of split bam- 
boos; the first row with the concave side op, and their edges touching the 
second, with the convex side up, and their edges in the trough of the first, 
embracing the two contiglfous edges. There were only three houses in the 

village, the inhabitants of which, old and young, might amount to forty or fifty 

people; abundance of pigs, poultry, rice, &c. The people are dirty in their pers 

“sons, and the skins of the men generally rough and scaly from exposure j—they 
were much alarmed at our first approach, but we gradually gained their confi- 
dence. — 


distance, 


-. 942.30. Continued our march, and at 1 halted on the side of the May-fha-— 


woe (which we frequently crossed in the course of to-day’s march) in thick 
jungle, within sound of a heavy fall of water. inal 


“2%rd. Direction North, 20 West. Time, 2 hours, 30 minutes ; distance, . 


§ miles, 6 furlongs. ri eve 
30 a.Mm. Having sent the coolies on three hours before, on account of the 
_ steepness of the hills: proceeded along a pretty good elephant path up the steep - 

~ ext hill we had yet ascended.—10. 45. A plantation of smnall seed cotton, ~~ 
~ #11, 50, Reached the top of the ascent, from which we could count seven 
| ridges of hills which we had crossed, running north, 20 cast, to south, 20 west, 

‘ut very irregular and broken in the descent. 224 
2 5 Crossed the Trien-dzo@, (Elephont's tusk) rivulet, wide 15 or 20 
_ Yfeets—12. 30. _ Halted on the banks of the stream at the foot of an extensive hill, 
covered with paddy atabble; the Careens say they reap 30 or 40 folds; and 
-athecrice is the finest I have ever geen, almost traosparent, and when boiled beau- 
“tifully white. ‘The Careens of the bills have no cooking or euting apparatus ; 
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the rice and a .sort of vegetable stew are boiled in a joint of the bamboo, and 
the latter served up in another split in form of a trough, round which they 
squat with their rice on any leaf they can find large enough; there is one shell 
spoon in the stew which serves the whole party, This day’s march was one of 
much labour to the coolies : many of them were seven bours on the road. 

“24th. Direction North, 20 West. Time, 3 hours, 15 minutes; distance, 
7 miles, 

“7.30. Proceeded along a worse path than usual, over a succession of hills, 
many of them covered with paddy to the tops, which would indicate « very con- 
siderable Careen population. The greater port of the hills this day were of 
primitive sandstone.—11. 10. Halted by a small steam at the foot of a hill, 

“25th. Direction North, 60 East, Time, 4 hours ; distance 9 miles. 

“7.30. Ascended a rather steep hill along a path much the same as we had 
travelled for the last few days.—9. 25. Marched along the bed of a stream about 
knee deep; the bottom rocky and broken, the water extremely cold, and the sun 
hot and beatiog on our heads till 11. 30, when we halted on the banks of the 
Moy-Gnow™ river, (wide 150 or 160 feet) running to the northward and fall- 
ing into the Mecin-dunghi about ope day above where the Thauny-Bin falls into 
the same river. No marks of cultivation throughout this day’s march. Passed 
a number of teak and fhel-fse trees: of the former there is an extensive forest 
on the eastern bank of the Moy-Guow, but the falls of the Thaluin render it 
extremely difficult to transport it to the coast. The famous thet-tse varnish ia 
merely the juice of the tree, which exudes from notches made in the bark into 
vessels placed to receive it, and is fit for use without further preparation. The 
tree has somewhat the appearance of the bastard teak. Saw also several amall car- 
roway trees in the jungle.—One o'clock. After a flourish of gongs in the jungle 
on the other side of the river, several Shans made their appearance, aud a Burman 
of the party pushed over to our side of the river of a bamboo raft, and after 
ascertaining that I was not accompanied by an army, a5 had been reported by 
the Careens, communicated the fact to those on the other side: four petty chiefs, 
the heads” of the party, then came over; they said they had been sent by the 
chief of Zammay to welcome me, and offered us their assistance for the 
rest of the march. They dispatched a letter to Zammay to announce our 
ses _arrival, and begged us to remain one day on the present ground, assuring me 
Pas. that they bad five elephants for my use. These elephants were a wery season 
sable relief, as the people were much knocked up, and the nature of the * 
over steep hills or stony beds of small streams, had precluded the 
of my riding for a single march. 
ogy “264A. Tialted till some bamboo rafts were made to tr 
e, which could not be carried on the elephants —* 
— that the chiefs who met me were part of the licensed « 

and one of them (a Burman ‘formerly captured in one | 
— cee anxious to excuse them for car n 
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* “9. 30 Aum. Marched through a beautifal forest of teak and (henghan trees, 


on both banks of the river, which we crossed no less than nineteen times, occa- 
sionally following a path, more frequently without any, and the river in many 
places just fordable by the elephants; the whole of the baggace and most of the 


people were conveyed either on the elephants or on the bamboo rafts.—3 P. a. | 


Halted on the east bank of the Moy-Gnow, having crossed one or two trifling 
hills io the course of the day, but the march was on the whole « slight descent 
as we followed the course of the stream through the hills towards its mouth ; 

a the country was entirely uncultivated, and destitute of any sign of inhabitants. 
The wild elephants are much more scarce on this than on the western side of 
the Moy-Gnuow, and even thére much less numerous than on the British side of 
the Thaung-£in, Tigers, deer, wild cows, &c. &c. are, however, numerous here. 
The Shans march without tents or coverings of any description, and” make little 
huts of branches after cach march in-the game manner as the Burmese. 


‘*28fh. Direction North, 30 West. 
12 miles. 


“*ll a. Crossed the river ten times, and proceeded slong the banks 
through a country of the same character as yesterday, with scarcely a sign of a 
path, and learned that this road is never travelled except by the chiefs when 
collecting the tribute from the Careens, who, in the neighbourhood, are tributary 
to Ponya™” or Benya-iche, the priucipal of the four little chiefs who came to 
meet me.—3. 15, Halted on the east bank of the river, about the same width 
as when we first came on its bank. 

‘4290/4, Direction North, 25 West. Time, 2 hours; distance, 6 miles. 

“9Oalut. Continued our march along the banks of the Moy-Gaow till about 
10 aA. mM. when we left it to the westward, and, crossing a rather steep hill, came 
at 11 o'clock on the banks of the Mein-luna-gice (running to the southward; wide 
about 120 feet) a short way abdve where it is joined by the Moy-Gnow.—11 
A.M. Crossed and halted. Saw numerous marks of elephants, deer, elk, and how, 
in o soft part of the jungle to-day: the Shans say that they all cat that sort of 
— a kind of black stiff (probably saline) loam or rather olay; >—killed « small 
animal to-day called by the Burmans Poe”, and of which I do not recollect to 
have seen any description. The head is large and round, like an otter; the cut= 
ting teeth like a rat, and feet slightly webbed, somewhat resembling in appearance, 
though inferior in strength, to the moles. The fur exactly like that asimal, bat 
Jarger in the staple, and, I think, even finer—it is little larger than & commen 


Time, 4 hours, 15 minutes; distance, 


> 


‘English mole, and burrows with great rapidity. There are two kinds of the sume ; 


animal ; the other differs in being much larger, and the hair coarse and harsh, 
like the bandicoot. I regret that the specimens I obtained were both lost. 
y “4 B0LA, Directlon North, 30 West. Time, 4 hours ; distance, 12 miles. q_ 
70, 20. Continued to march along the Mein-fun-gAce in the same way as we 
bad done along the Moy-Gnow. Crossed twelve times to-day. Its average breadth 
130 or 140 feet, and depth about six feet. Its course continues amongst the 
hills, which are covered with teak and that-tse trees, as those of the Moy-Gnow.— 
. — acco we the river in a small patch of paddy 
few miles extent; the frst lowland paddy. we have seen since leay- 
— ea first of any cultivation since joined by the Shans. 


Dire + 20 West. TM 4 hours, 10 minutes ; distance, 
Reet — 
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"8. 15. Marched to-day along a path better than any we have seen since 
crossing the Moy-Gnow. 
“11, Passed the village of Bowfaa™; 12 or 14 houses surrounded by a small 
patch of cultivation. Having crossed the Mein-lung-hee river four times to-day,— 
12, 25. Halted in a rather extensive patch of paddy stubble belonging to the village 
Kapa”, which is distant a mile and a half. Nearly the whole of the country between 
‘this and the village, which is in » small valley, has Inst year been under cultiva- 
tion; all the rice in the country is of that glutinous description called by the 
‘Burmans x£angiuyeen; the only hard rice that can be obtained is from the 
Careens, who left us to-day, and by whom we have been accompanied from the 
neighbourhood of one village to that of another since leaving the TAalween, They 
are a fair, well-limbed, athletic race, superior in appearance generally to the 
Talines and Burmans, but have been oppressed from time immemorial by Talines, 
~Burmans, and Shans, whoever happened to have the ascendance. They have 
been obliged to furnish provisions, erect huts, cut the jungle from the edges of 
the path, and furnish guides to all travellers crossing the hills, the latter of 
which services they performed for us, and were much surprized at being paid 
for whatever they furnished us. They annually shift their habitation, and if 
they pitch upon a site near a path, it is immediately shut up. In addition to 
the other inhabitants of the jungle, we to-day saw marks of rabbits in consi- 
‘derable number. 
“January ist. Direction North, 20 West. Time, 4 hours, 50 minutes; dis- 
tance, 14 miles. ' 
**9. 45. Proceeded along a good path through the paddy grounds of the 
village of Aopa, which we passed at 10, 20, consisting of about thirty or forty 
houses precisely in the Burman style, with one or two Pungee™ houses, but no 
pagodas, Kkc.—1]. 25. Passed the first pagoda we have scen since Jeaving Thal- 
ween, perfectly dilapidated. Near a small village saw 70 or 100 hends of good 
eattle in a rather extensive paddy field.—2. 35. After traversing o grassy plain 
intersected with belts of jungle, halted on the south bank of a small stream ron; 
ning to the we — and falling into the Mein-lung-Ace river about quarter of a 
anile from the villsge of Mein-lung-Aee. The path to-day was well marked, and there 
was more appearances of cultivation than we had before seen. We only crossed 
the Mein-lung-hee river three times. The rise of water in the rains, from the marks 
on the trees and banks in this river, cannot be less than 30 or 40 feet. 
aie “The Shans being anxious to detain me on the road till an answer is received 
— ‘to the letter notifying my arrival, dispatched on the day I met them, I have 
_eonsented, as I cannot well proceed without their assistance, to remain here two 
‘days. ” 
The town, or rather village, of Mein-lung-hee at which Dri-Ry arrived 
— A day, is a collection of huts about 200 in number, scattered over 
an extensive plain of 33 or four miles in width, through which the 
river of t ‘game name runs, having its rise about fifteen or tw enty 
lays’ journey north, and pursuing a southerly course nearly _ ralle 
© Salwe — by the Vhoung-yeen, when the united streams 
course — —— The town. is: under 
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who levies contributions from the Kayen tribes in the neighbourhood, 
and is not scrupulous of occasionally extending his exactions into 
our portion of the country. Such is the wild life and timorous nature 


of these tribes that they submit to any one who appears invested 


with any authority, and it is difficult to induce them te visit Man- 
lamyne with their complaints. Mein-/un-ghee being the first frontier 
station, is generally passed through by the traders of Mauamyne, 
and the Shan States also by those of the latter, who visit the country 
of the Red Kayens to purchase slaves. An effort was made to detain 
Dr. R. here, tillan answer should be received from Labong regarding 
him ; but on evincing a determination either to proceed or to return 
immediately to Maulumyne, elephants were furnished him, and he 
resumed his route on the 6th. 

“6th, Direction South, 80 East. Time, 3 hours, 30 minutes ; distance, 10 
miles. * 

Six elephants were produced, and at 10. 20 we proceeded across the valley 
to the south-eastward.—11. 12. Commenced the ascent of the eastern hills, which 
is gradual but considerable. 

“1.15. Crossed the Moy-Konie® within quarter of a mile of a fall 60 or 
80 feet to the S. W. of the road. 

‘61.50. Halted on the banks of the Moy-Konie. Three of the elephants 
had four young; all born ina captivity, which the Shans speak of as a thing of 
course: one of them had two, one about six vears old, the other about 24 or 
3, still sucking. We here left all the little chiefs, but Benya-cus and the 
Burman who was taken prisoner twenty-five years ago. The road to-day (one of the 
principal routes to the Careen Uee (or Red Careens) country) was good, and the 
hills not very steep. | | j 
4*7¢h. Direction South, 80 East. Time, 7 hours, 50 minutes; distance, 14 
miles. : | 

“8.55. Steep ascent for two hours ; great part of the way in ruts as deep as 
the elephants’ backs worn by the mountain torrents. a 

“71. The mist on the hills and valley below us with a beautiful clear sun 
on it, had exactly the appearance of snow. A cold piercing wind from the east~ 
ward.—1l1. 15. Narrow road along the side of a hill which rises perhaps 150 or 
160 feet above it, with a deep ravine below to the eastward.—l2. Continued 
cold and chilly ; left the elephant; steep descent for nearly an hour.—2. 45. 
Halted on the banks of the May-lie™ (which falls into the Afein-lun-ghee about a 
day below the village) on « beautiful little plain surrounded by high hills, and 


bounded on the south-west by the stream 10 or 12 fect wide, 


) * 
was | emt ; he hills very 
‘The march to-day was almost a continued ascent; some of t ve 
ateep ; the elephants frequently obliged to stop from fatigue ; the paths tolerably 
good, evidently much frequented, and said to be cut by a Shan king” of great 


power, but evidently the tracts of elephants deepened by the torrents, in many 








places us deep as the backs of the elephants, not more than 18 inches wide at 


the bottom, and just clear of the howdahs at the top. The elephant from which 





[dismounted at 12 did not come to the ground till 4, 45, and was consequently 
I dismour ee 
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8 hours, 50 minutes on the road; some of them did not arrive till an hour after- 
wards from the difficulty of the ascent, 7 ; 

‘““8/A. Direction North, 70 East. Time, 5 hours ; distance, 12 miles. 

“9. Continued to ascend the hills in a path rather better than that of yes- 
terday ; free from ruts.—10. 45. A good broad road along the side of the hills 
for an hour or two.—2. Halted on a small plain near the Lowa village of 
Meing-lay-been™ containing five or six houses. The nights have gradually been 
becoming cooler as we ascended, and there are sevenof the people ill with fever 
in consequence. The thermometer stood at 46° in the tent this morning at 
SA. M. 

* The jungle plantain, thet-tse, bamboos, and pine in luxuriance, the Iatter 
forming the priné¢ipal part of the jungle (or forest, for it has lost much of its 
density in these upland regions ;) the creepers have almost disappeared, and the 
trees which form the crest of the hills tothe westward may almost be counted in 
the afternoon, and might be traversed with little difficulty.—At 11. 15 to-day from 
tke top of one of the high hills nothing could be seen as far as the eye could 
range but masses of hills rising one above another, covered with the same 
description of jungle to their summits, but no snow to be seen ; if they can be 
said to be disposed at all into ranges, it is between S. 5. E. and N. N. W. but 
they are extremely irregular and broken. 

““9fh. Direction North, 45 East. Time, 6 hours; distance, 10 miles. 

“8. 55. Continaed to ascend.—2.30. Open forest, composed entirely of 
fir trees, tull, straight, and free from branches, to the height probably of 50 feet. 

“9 55. Halted at the Lowa™ village of Bo, situated in an open plain in 
the forest, perhaps of 12 or 15 miles in length by five or six in breadth, as bas 
been the case ever since leaving the Mein-/un-ghee. Our march hasbeen a continued 
ascent, but gradually surmounting hills in succession, with several descents” 
throughout ; we are now said to occupy the highest and coldest halting place 
on the road; the fir has becn the most numerous tree throughout the march, and 
the only one during the Istter part ofthe day. The village of Bo consists of 60 or 
80 houses: the people are all ironsmiths, and are exempted from all service but 
farnishing clephants’ chains, cooking pots, spears, and other iron-ware to the 
Shans during war, or for military purposes; the iron ore is a red oxyd, and is 


—F found in immense masses in a hill to the north-westward lest than one day's: 
es journey. It is brought to the village on elephants and melted in a simple fur- — 


per cent. of metal, soft and unfit for knives, ploughs, 
the art-of hardening it. The people are said to 3 
ch there are not less than sixty orseventy — 


wT - “<> 
® 7 


bb nace—yields nearly 50 | : 
ob ie shears, &c. &c.; they have not | 
a be rich, particularly in elephants, of whi 
ss fn the village. | DO eV EM, 8. 

e. : * a — —— South, 65 East. Time, 5 hours, 40 —— distance, > 8 
—— — — te i. , — — —— —— 
. | Ascended by a good much frequented throughout.—10, 20, — 
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sandstone, previous to which they have been granite with a large portion of 
felspar. . 

‘* 114A. Direction North, 80 East. Time, 4 hours; distance, 12 miles. 

8.40. Crossed the May-papie: good path and less precipitous.—l1. 50. 
Crossed asmall dry rivulet in which rubies of small value are found.—I2- 5. 
Crossed the May-Haui™ about knee deep, by which the paddy between this and 
the village is irrigated; nearly all the paddy in the plains of the valley of May~ 
ping is cultivated in the same way.—te. 30. Haited at the village of Maing- 
fHaui™ (pronounced by the Burmans Mein-Weot) on the west bank of the May- 
ping, which runs to the southward and falls into the sea at Bando alter joining 
the May-nam'*. 

** The march to-day continued to descend gradually, with a few trifling accli- 
vities till 12; since which nearly level; the climate proportionately improved ; 
the jungle has assumed the same character as on the other side of the hills, but 
more open. 

_** We are now fairly in the valley of the May-ping, aud have the prospect for 
the next three or four days of seeing something of the level country, but the 
whole extent of the country between the 7’alween and May-ping, with trifling 
exceptions (such as the little yalley of the Mein-lun-ghee), is one succession of 
mouutains ; nearly all of the primitive serics, principally gravel gneiss trap, lime 
and sandstone. 

‘* We crossedthe May-papi thirteen times to-day. The village Maun-Fiaut con- 
tains about sixteen houses of the most uncomfortable appearance ; it is about 12 
days from Bankok, with which the communication is frequent; the river here 
is about 200 yards across, and rather rapid; there are anumber of palmyra, 
cocoanut and other fruit trees, both here and on the opposite side, where there 
is also a small village. 

«+ The river here is a little wider than above or below the village, and just for- 
dable by elephants; there are few fish in the river, and the people almost igno- 
rant of the art of catching them. On endeavouring to procure boats as the — 
casiest conveyance for the sick, I was nota little surprised when only one small 
canoe could be procured, in which only one of the worst cases could be sent 
forward. — 

‘* Remained here one day at the request of the persons who accompany me, in 
order to transmit intelligeace to Labong of our approach. ) 

‘© 13¢h. Direction North, 20 Enst. Time, 5 hours; distance, 15 miles. 

69. 15. Road lies along the foot of the western hill; the river turns towards — 
the eastern hills, which are distant about 20 miles.—Il1. 59. Crossed the | 
Nam-May-tcheem, wide 100 yards; fordable by elephants.—1. 45. River 200. 
yards wide; full of shoals.—2. 5. Crossed the May-ping, and halted on its eastern. 
bank tn on open jungle, where a house® had been built for our reception. The 
road to-day has been nearly level and much frequented; the whole of the valley 
was inundated last year to a greater extent than is recollected by the oldest people, 
the paddy being nearly all destroyed, and the people obliged to take to the bills. 

“© 14th. Direction North, 30 East. ‘Time, 5 hours, 15 minutes; distance, 4 

‘o Gwdiee Sap! ai, nec 7 | ey PRE 
May-lie, which falls in the May-ping four miles to the westward, wide about — 
irty or forty yards; halted on the eastern bank at the village of Nawng-longh. 
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_“ 15fA. Direction North, 60 East. Time, 7 hours; distance, 21 miles. 

"8.5. Road good, passable for bandies.—12. 20. Grassy plains intersected 
with jungle.—1. Western hills distant 20 miles ; eastern hills, 4 m iles ; hills 
n sight to the northward.—1. 30. Paddy ground; numbers of buffalocs and 
black cattle.—2. 10. Halted between the village of Bansan-kanoy® and Ban- 
Soupla™' on the western bank of the May-fa™, a small stream, which fallsinto the 
May-quang™ about a quarter of a mile from this, and from thence into the May- 
ping « quarter of a mile further to the south-west. 

‘The road to-day bas been very good, much frequented and passable for a 
bullock cart; throughout marks of recent inundation are still very visible; 
oranges, pumrmalocs, pine apple, mangoe, palmyra, cocoanut, guavas, and other 
fruits are abundant; the first and the cocoanut are the only two now io season, 
The people have much improved in appearance; some of the women and chil- 
dren are nearly as fair as Europeans: many of the latter with light hair; the 
eyes are larce and expressive, not at all like the Chinese ; the nose, however, is 
small, like the Burman. 

*.They have had a report current here for the last month, that the English 
were coming up with 1,000 meno, which has alarmed them a good deal. A letter 
has been dispatched to the people here to-day, telling them who I am, and order- 

_.ing them to supply me with every thing I want; and the messenger begged 
I would remain here two or three days, till the road was made smooth and every. 
thing ready for my reception at the capital. There is no way of avoiding their 
ridiculous delays.'*. 


Dr. R. was delayed here a few days, on the plea of preparing for 
his reception, and ascertaining from the astrologers a lucky day for: 


his visit. * 
‘620%h. Direction North, 20 East. Time, 2 hours, 10 minutes ; distance, 

6 miles. 
10.20. Started on horseback with ten or twelve elephants, each having a 
little either of my baggage or presents. At 11. 35 I was met by the second 
son-in-law of the Zsoboa, the 3rd chief of the province, with fifty elephants. On 
each were mounted some of the numerous relations of the chiefs. ‘They had 
7 brohght a spare elephant for me, on which after complimentary speeches of 
—— welcome, IT mounted, and we continued our march ; the elephant on which I rode 
‘oe ing last. Io this procession we proceeded Rowe towards the town, ‘occasion-— 
: = stopping | to let the elephants pull the pine apple plants and plantain trees 





AVERT 


= out f the gardens of the poor people, — whom the chiefs chatted on the 
iliar terms. 

ees visit. 30 we arrived at this spot, about a mile from the ‘town, which they 
“ae fixed” on for my encampment. My tent was already pitched in in a <u 

— of » sheds, which they had built for the people. The chiefs r 

J rth me —— out an hour, examined the muskets, talked of our s alata 
a a took — Ou inquiry I found there were two chiefs m 
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visible over the tops of the trees ; thé whole country is so covered with wood that 
not twenty houses are to be seen from this place: there are as many round the 
Fort as there are init. It stands on the right bank of the May-quang™, which 
is here about 30 feet wide and three deep at this season, though navigable for 
boats of some burthen during the rise of the river. The May-quany falla into 
the May-ping about half a mile from this (in the valley of which river both this 
town and Zimmay are situated), which pursues its course amongst the hills from 
this to within a few days of Bankok, where the hills terminate, and the coantry 
Spreads into a plain populous and fertile, The vwalley varies in breadth from 
10 or 12 miles to 60 or 80; the soil is a rich sandy loam, and from the beds of 
the river apparently of great depth; the hills are of very considerable height, 
but no snow is visible from this, though the thermometer at 7 o'clock is 
seldom above 53°. The distance from this to the frontier towns of China is 
about 40 elephant marches (probably of 12 or 15 miles each) over the northern 
hills, and throughout that distance no snow is said to be encountered ; but to 
what other cause than snow the rise of the river can be attributed, I am igno- 
rant; as itis thought a heavy monsoon if there are three or four days of heavy 
rain in «a month. The annual rise of the river is considerable, and last year was 
s0 excessive as to drive the whole population from its bank. 

“Thave had no communication with any of the chiefs to-day, but a letter 
was sent to the person (a Benya) left here to provide any thing I might want, to 


keep the Pongees and the people from crowding round my teat, in consequence of | 


a representation of mine yesterday, The bearer of the letter said it was the 
wish of the chief that I should be presented to-morrow, and begged that I would 
not bring any pocket pistols or any other hidden instrument of death; I request- 
ed to know if I should wear any sword, as it was looked on by us as a mark of 
respect; to which they also objected. The materials have this evening beeo 
Lrought to build me a small house. 

“{2)ef. At 12. 30 sixteen coolies with seven large silver, and nine copper 
calats (salvers), and a body of peons armed with spears, came out to carry the 
presents and conduct me to the presence of the chief. 


“The walls of the fort are formed of the red ferruginous porous stone common 


in Burmah at the bottom and the top of bricks of the most slender constrac- 


tion ; . the sides of the streets for a few yards were lined with the common people, . 


bearing muskets ; the shed (about quarter of a mile from the gate) in which the 
chief received me, was about 60 feet long and 20 wide, with three sheds at right 


angles ; built for the occasion, occupying ie whole of the front, all of which 


J ſoras 0 or muskets. 
upper end of the centre shed. Having made a bow to ‘the chief, I went imme- 
* 


* —_, 











—— atries, that it was the wish of the English Government that the mer-— 
* chants of « each « should | he as uncontrolled in the territories of his neighbour as 


r were io their — Ko. &e. He answered, he had long t the eyes 0 of 
happy. the gold and silver road had been open-— 
now ‘be as one people, but that the presents must be 





— > to his seat (* small ght chair) and presented —* — ————— sald that 
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sent to the king of Siam, whose instructions would be taken. He wished. ta, 
know what terms we were on with the Burmese. I said on terms of friendships 
that after a war of two years they had sued for peace, and bad obtained it—that 
they had nearly fulfilled the terms of the treaty, and that it was a principle of 
the English to forget an injury as soon as reparation was made. He said such, 
was not the case with them; that they had been at war with the Burmans for 
ages, and that they killed or made slaves of them whenever they had it im their 
power—that the Burmans were equally inveterate, He then osked if I thought 
[ could obtain an order from the Commissioner of Manlamyne for the Burmese 
to give up some tribes of Shaoas who had originally formed part of their king- 
dom of Siam. I said they were Burman subjects; and though we had conquer- 
ed the greater part of their kingdom, it had been restored to them, and that we 
had now no control overthem. He said that we had the T%enjeu™ or Siriam 
Shans with us; that they were originally from Caung- Ghan" ; and that if they 
wished to return to the land of their forefathers, Le hoped that they would not 
be prevented. I said, that fhey were our subjects, and. that if they wished to 
return, every facility for doing so would be afforded them, 

**] thought this too favorable an opportunity to be missed, as I knew J— 
every one in court was aware of my being acquainted with the circumstance of 
thirty or forty families of Burmans having been carried off by his people when 
coming ‘to ‘Maulamyne with a pass from Sir A. CamMpnecye. Seeing the person who 
carried them off in court ; and a Mussulman merchant being with me who had 

represented the impropriety of their proceedings at the time, and fearing that 


an unfavorable construction might be put on my silence and a precedent “for ; 


like enormities in fature; kaowing also that Major Bounxey hid ‘demanded 
and obtained from the court of Siam the liberation of several handred people 
éarried off by the Siamese from about Mergui and Tenasserim; J thought it 
my imperative duty, as the business had already in some degree been agitated, 
to endeavour to obtain their release, notwithstanding my instructions were not 
to interfere in the matter if it could be avoided. TI therefore said, I Hoped 
equal indulgence would be granted to the Teline people who- had been taken 
with the British General's pass. He denied having seen the pass, though 1 
believed ‘at the time and have since heard that it was shewn him when several ‘ of 
the Zinrnay and Logan chiefs were present—that | their liberation was agitated 
and opposed by the Zimmay chiefs. The chief who carried them off being in 
court, and having been before pointed out to me, I immediately pat it to him, 
dnd he acknowledged that the pass was still with him, but no “one**present 
understoo⸗ English ; that they were ignorant of its contents, bit it should be 
brought ¢ my tent in the evening. Ciow-remn-Weer suid it should be made 
Known at Siam, and that they must abide by the instructions from thence. I 
_ mentioned “the cireumstance of Major Bunxev's mission, und ‘said I was sure 
— to his —— eat “The old chief was 
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asked me to make the request) might be allowed to accompany me to Maulamyne, 
where he would see the facility with which business was carried on amongst us, and 
the advantage to both countries which would arise from an unrestrained trade. He 
said he was about to send him to Bankok with the presents I had brought in the 
course of next month. I hoped he would find it convenient to send some one elad, 
and from the great number of chiefs I there saw round the hall, J thought it could 
easily be managed, I thea took my leave, and in the evening Porva-TcHE 
called on me, expressed himself mach disappointed, and begged I would not give 
up the point. He was persuaded if I repeated the request he should be allowed to 
accompany me, and os he is one of the most intelligent persons I have met 
Kere, and the ultimate object of the Mission likely to be forwarded by his ac- 
companying me, I promised I would do so. LIasked him if there was any 
objection to my riding through the fort, &c, &c. He told me Cuow-rcHe-Weer 
had- desired him to tell me I was at liberty to go where I pleased in the day, 
but that the gates of the fort were shut at night, and that it was rather expected 
IT should call on some of the lesser chiefs, his numerous relations. I proposed 
calling to-morrow on his son-in-law, and one or two others of the chiefs who 
met me on the road and remained Lere the day I arrived.'’ 

The following are extracts from Dr. R.’s journal during his resi- 
dence here, which are the most likely to interest the general reader. 

“ They had no idea that any European would attempt to cross the hills. I 
visited Cuow Hova’’*; he is an intelligent man, about 40, of quict and agree- 
able munners, to whom the chief government of the province is entrusted. The 
whole conversation was of the war with the Burmans, their hatred to whom is 
only exceeded by their dread, and their expressions of friendship for us propor- 
tioned to their idea of our power from having conquered the Burmese. The 
Zimmay chief who is nephew to Cuovu-trcur-Weer is by no means go friendly to 
us as the others, aud there is some sparring between them now, about my being 
allowed to come here. On my return in the evening I found Caow-n!-mMor-Korn 
at my house with two of the first chief's wives and several musicians, waiting to 
entertain me with andtch and singing; the music was particularly pleasing. 
One man, a northern Shan, sang remarkably well, both as to taste and execu. 
tion, much in the style of the Chinese, but much superior to any thing I ever 
heard in that country. I presented a — handkerchief and a Madras rupees 
er with which they were highly pleased. 3 
——— Rode ond the fort to-day, which is of an irregular form; the 
— end towards the south. The east, west, aod southern faces are nearly 
of the sarae length: (probably 15 or 1600 feet) ; the north end not more than 
1,000. The wall is from 15 to 23 feet high outside, and from IS to 18 inside, 
ge eT A flims seible structure, with four gates in the east and two 
and of the most flimsy po pe 

in the south, two on the west, and one in the north face, surroun a om th ree 
sides, bya wot ditch of 60 or 70 feet wide and in good repsir. On the. cass 


ide the river ; at the gat 
side the riv J e gates 
- guards. 
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paddy ground as far as the eye can reach from north.to south, and five, or six 
miles from east to west covered at this season with many thousand head of cattle,’ 
buffalos, also elephants in considerable numbers, Saw some of their bandics, 
which are the best specimen of their workmanship T have seen ; the wheels are 
exactly like, and equal to those of a common English cart, “ 
_ 25th. Lhbave heard to-day that orders have been given to the people aa 
to buy any thing from the mecchauts who accompanied me, and not to.come 
about my house. Yesterday they endeavoured to exchange their goods for cattle, 
but the people dare not sell without orders, though anxious to do so. I sent the 
interpreter t to Cuow-renr-Weer, a5 is the custom here, to intimate my inteotion 
of calling on him. He excused himself on account of indisposition, I told the 
interpreter also to say I was anxious to retarn on Saturday or Sunday at farthest, 
and to } inquire if there were any objection to my going to Zimmay, to which J 
received | nO auswer. 
» Called on Crow Raszawoon, an elder brother of Cnow- —— —* 
by a concubine z be lives in a small bamboo house outside the fort, but has 
gold betel apparatus, the gift of the King of Siam, which 1s only given, to 
chiefs of rank. He has twenty-eight wives, and told me with evident exultation 
that they were all taken prisoners by himself but one. He was chief of the Dum- 
myas,. or licensed robbers, for many years,—a situation of some konor and 
danger, where the most barbarous system of border warfare is carried on with the 
most rancorous batred, and where the State looks upon the prisoners taken by 
‘these treacherous midnight robbers ss a principal source of its population., ... 
,»* Lrepresented to Cuow Hova the inconsistency of the friendly expressions 
towards us, whilst the very object of my visit, from which they ought certainly 
to expect much advantage, was defeated by prohibiting their people from pur- 
chasing the things they were anxious to be in possession of, from the few poor 
“people who had accompanied me ; that it was bad encouragement for future cara- 
wanps on a larger scale; but to convince them we perfectly trusted in them, the 
merchants would remain till their things could be disposed of, and that I would 
_give a note of their names and numbers. 
2644. I received a visit from Cuow Houa to-day, the — of —— 
xras to induce me to remain here for two months, till the presents L had. brought 
mere sent to Bankok** and the King’s sentiments known. I told him my recep- 
tion had been such that I could have no objection to remain. twelve months, but 
that the purpose of my visit had been to assure them of our friendly disposition 
*** them, and open a friendly communication between Maulamyne and the 
‘ha 4 country ; . that we had been on the most friendly terms from time imme- 
rial with the King, or 1 could not have been sent to any of his allies or 
ee that they were now aware of our sentiments and our anxiety to 
— with all our neighbours, and that I wished to. return on S 
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that they had sent'to Siam to endeavour to bring him under the king's displea- 
sure for having received me as he had. Ok ote 
‘DL begged to know if Cuow-n1-mor-Korn and Ponra-tene would be allow- 
ed to accompany me, and told him I was anxious to start on Suoday 3Sist. He 
. said in that case it would be impossible for them to accompany me, and hoped 
TP would wait nine days, when every thing would be ready, and a lucky day, and 
they should then proceed along with me. After some consideration, IT said that 
though my instructions were to return immediately, I would take on myself to 
remain. ‘ Then,’ said he; ‘ every thing is settled very soon; if you have any 
thing to ask or communicate, do it without reserve.” I then produced the 
General's pass, which mentions 1100 people, though there sre now scarcely 100 
remaining, the others having escaped as opportunity offered; and asked what 
were his intentions regarding those people ; and as I had little doubt of bis refus- 
ing to liberate them, and I had no authority to demand them, I added, that as 
our friendship was sealed and they were apprehensive of the King of Siam, I 
did not wish to press their immediate release, but begged he would allow the 
heads of the villages now left (who was the person they had selected to bring 
the letter to Maulamyne) to accompany me, and communicate his case to the 
Conimissioner, that from tle constant and friendly intercourse we bad with the 
King of Siam, and his having given up eur people who were carried off from 
Mergui, 1 had no doubt of the result. He readily agreed to the man’s accom- 
panying me, but begged jocularly that I would not give him up to the Burmans, 
who were a thorn in their eye, which seemed a signal for the conversation to 
become general; amongst other things he told me he had 80 wives, 18 sons, and 
16 daughters, of whom one is an inferior wife of the King of Siam, but has 
unfortunately no children; that his relations in the three towns amount fo 
upwards of 700; that there were 50 guos in this town, and 40 in Legon and 
Zimmay each; (a Barman prisoner here has offered to ent all above ten in the 
three’plices ;) that there are 4,000 inhabitants in Lafoung, 40 or 50,000 in 
each of the other towns :—this is also of course very much exaggerated. The 
people who accompanied here to- day, after many pros and cons, received an order 
to buy forty-two: bullocks for carriage. A Chinese who is here (father-in-law 
to Cuow-Tcne-Weer) is to start to-morrow for Zimmay, to bring up some of 
the principal Chinese traders gaid to have arrived there, and I have strong Nopeés, 
from the ge eed character of the Chinese, they may be’ induced to wisi¢ 
the eoast,) Gor - 
2°46] was invited inte the fort at 3 rp. wm. to an entertainment, and tad the cere- 
mony called “ Powk'™™ performed ; beyond which I am told there is no possible 
ark of friendship,” It consisted in two old men saying a prayer of some length 
for long life, riches, and happiness to one of the English Chicfs of elephants and 
horses. and conqueror of ‘the Burmans, and tying seven threads of white cotton 
round my wrists: the latter ceremony was also performed by Chow Rava 
Woon, the chiefs elder brother, and by Cow-Nr-so1-Korn, and I returned the 
‘to them. Two large bouquet of flowers, one ornamented with a sum- 
fs saver” Bi cs, und some of the flowers being of very considerable but 
ated. Sweetmeats —* —* served apo — 
— both 6 the people who © panied me and to 
Filver bowls; to the number of probably fifty, Varying in size 
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from a foot and a balf to a few inches iv diameter: the workmanship of many 
of those of the lesser size was remarkably good, nearly all gifts from: the King 
of Siam; after which seven of the chiefs’ wives danced to the music of the 
Bankok band, by which they set great store, and the music is certainly very 
pleasing. Many of the women possess a very considerable share of Asintio 
beauty: their eyes in particular are large aud expressive, without a trace of the 
Tartar; their skin remorkably fair, and:had it not been for the littl Burman 
nose, some of them would have been really handsome. There were probably not 
less than 300 people present—all the chiefs of Labowng, many of those of 
Legon, but none from Zimmay. 

“ February 8th. 1 have at length prepared to start in the morning by the 
shortest and best route to Maulamyne. ‘The only reason for not starting to-day 
is its being « black one, and it would be disrespectfal to me, as well as danger- 
ous to themselvés, to begin a journey to-day. I took leave of the chief to-day, 
and have been allowed as an especial favor to buy one (and Cnow-rcne-WeEer 
has presented me with another) young female clephant, und sends one as a pre- 
sent to Mr. Marner. 

** Had another visit from some Zimmay people to-day, who agree with the 
others as to the very friendly feeling of the people there towards us. They say 
they so fully expected me there, that houses have been ready for the last ten 
days. On taking leave of Crow Hova he gave me a rhinoceros horn, on which 
he seemed to set a creat value, os a charm agsinst every evil; and as T had 
expressed some impatience at their delays and suspicion, he begged I would not 
suspect them of any want of friendship in so long withholding permission to 
qrurchase bullocks and trade with their people ; that our character was perfectly 
new to them; that they were like an clephant crossing the river ;—they 
must feel before they proceeded; that their difficulty was now got over, they 
were aware of our intentions being good ; and that we should now come there on 
the samé terms as subjects of Siam, | 
Au proof of their sincerity and the trust thus reposed in us, Beyna+tone 
‘would Sccompany me with 50 or 60 people, 2 or 400 cattle, and a number of 
elephants ; that they all lived by trade or agriculture, and that some of the 

~w's “one would certainly next year visit ourscttlement on the coast.” He 
ted me to repeat my visit next dry season,” | | : 
= On the 9th Dr. R. started on his return: he gives the following 
‘account of the rdute he took, which, until the 15th, was the same "by 
which he had travelled on his way up... . — — ‘ — 
15. Direction South, 30 West. Time, 4 hours; distance, 10 miles, .. 
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fewdeclivities ; the path rocky.—10. Rocky steep ascent for half an hour,—10. 
56, Saw the first pine trees,—11, 30. Left the May-Gnoot.—1l, 20. We entered 
pine forest, and no other tree is to be seen but «a few stunted yews.—3. »- Halted 
on the N. E. bank of a.small stream called the May-/ie, which falls into the 
May-ping to the eastward ; the path has been pretty good, and though rocky in 
many places, | think less difficult than the Mein-lun-gAee road : it is the old road 
to Martaben™, and has been litte frequented for the last seven years; the rocks 
imall the high hills are granite of very dark colour externally, A good deal of 
thunder and rain this evening ; this balting place is famous, for tigers z several 
people have been carried off from it. 

»** 1l7f&. Direction South, 40 West... Time, 3 hours, 20 minutes; distance, 
Li miles... | Aa 
"8. 30. Crossed the May-lie.—9. 30. Proceeded by a nearly level path 
along the top of a small connecting range of hills in a ooble pine forest.—1l1, 
30.. Descended.—11. 50. Halted on the banks of u small stream, the May-fome*. 
Poth remarkably good and nearly level for the last two and « half hours; some 
of the pioe trees measured eight or nine feet in circumference, and are nyuch 
taller and straighter than the same trees in Europe. 

 “ 18fA. Direction South, 45 West, Time, 3 hours, 15 minutes; distance, 
14: miles... 

» *©@. 45. Crossed the May-tome, and continued along a good path ; —— 
for nearly half an hour.—9. 30. Crossed a small stream.—ll. 15, Crossed 
another small stream, and ascended with occasional small descents till 10, when 
we halted on the southern bank of the May-fuan™, runping to the castward, ., 
"The whole march to-day through the same fine open foreat cf pine ; the path 
good and the hills not at all steep. Shot a juogle cow to-day: these are abun- 
dant in some of the valleys near our route ; the flesh was harder than the worst 
buffaloe. Tigers and the common deer are abuadant. ——— 

Lhve been obliged to halt to-day to refresh the — — as the 
passes are said to be difficult and no forage for thrée days for them: (there are 
seveateen large and four small ones.) We are now on the site of an old city® 
formerly inhabited by Talines (to whom all the country to the westward formerly 
belonged) and more lately to the Shans, but has been deserted some years on 
account of the devastation committed by the Burmans; the valley is of some 
few miles in extent, and. through it runs the May-tuan river, which at this séason 
two fect deep, and as it falla into the — — was formerly navigable 
canoes to Bankok; its course is extremely winding. — 
a — ————— South, 50 West. Time, 6 hours, 30 minutes ; distance, 
* —— alo’ — d bad path 
9. ed D a pa - 

4“ 10. 1 —— The firs which have been gradually diminishing in 
Loa thie oa 1 whole of to-day’s march, are ow ‘only to be seen in single 
era es Tt ve the o ther trees. of the jungle.—3. 48. Halted in a ravife 
thick ji ‘on the west bank of the May-tuan, running to the north. 
— Sari et DD - en LA act 2oe0001.) — 
— = been the longest as to time, ee 
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hours io the day ; aud since hulf past ten through a thick jungle. Our course has 
been all round the compass, and I have been obliged to note its direction no 
less than eighty times to get at any thing like a correct general direction ; we are 
again op the banks of the river which we left this morning, the course of which, 
is even more tortuous than the road we have come. We are encamped on a 
small level spot of a few hundred yards, surrouniled by high. hills; the jungle 
extremely thick, but abounding on the bills with deer of all sizes, cows, buffa- 
loes, tigers, leopards, and rhiooceros,. We passed the end. of the road, which 
runs more to the eastward, along which the bullocks are to come; path is much, 
better, but there are no inhabitants in that direction. 

“2let. Direction South, 65 West. Time, 7 hours ; distance, 15 miles., 

** 9.15. Proceeded along a narrow ascending path in thick jungle.—4. 45., 
Halted on the May-Koung®*, wide 30, deep 14 feet, pebbly bed, a short way, 
from Kanes, a Careen village. The march to-day bas been over a succession. 
of hills, some of which were nearly perpendicular, aod J should think almost im 
passable for a loaded bullock, though the elephants have travelled with ease. The, 
path is well shaded, and there is abundance of water : indeed the jungle has generally 
been so thick that we could only see a little of the path before us, and a ravine 
or # hill close to the road ; the march on the whole was less disagreeable than 
yesterday, having been more on the hills. Between 10, 20, and 10. 40, passed 
a ‘bill, on which there are a great many lofty cinnamon trees, the only ones known 
by the Careens to exist on any of the hilis, and are not at all prized by them ; 
the ‘bank is about two inches thick, and of good flavour, when fresh, but acquires 
a bitter taste when dry. Passed some immense trees, called by the Burmans 
Conck-Moo™, of which the canoes are made ; said to be large cuough to make a 


canoe for 5 or 600 baskets of paddy. 


‘6 22nd. Direction South, 40 West. Time, 2 hours, 30 minutes ; distance, . 


7 miles, aw 
“9. Path pretty level; jungle extremely close,—9. 20. Along the bed of 


the May-Koung, pebbly with large rolled mosses overhung by rocks 1 or 200° 
feet high.—10. Jack trees ; said to be the site of an old city.—11. 30. ‘Halted 
in a thick jungle with some betel-nut trees on the western bank of the Afay- 
—— — nearly of the same character as the last two days, but the Wille 





* ‘8.4. Ascended.—9, 10. Wound up the face « of an extremely ate 
from east to west, in a southern direction s ; and at 9. 20 ‘ascended along ‘eee? 


mee of the hill.—11. 40. Crossed the May-Zia™, and i oak ot th Se ne. 


— the. Tia,.—4.. 45. ) Halted _ on the enst tat, Se 
Ae ) or 100 feet, rapping norta, 20 ¥ west, The ‘Bills to ——— — 


© on ‘the ‘21st, were as stcep os any we have cropsed ;_ i 


— of the highest. hills to-day hud been cle for 
: Lis said to be productive. Met a Zimmay slave merc 


ng by the route 5  Redad sis saree, ashaee — — 
—— — * imal ito bal t to | a4 teal tera osc, 
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“26th. Direction North, 80 West, Time, 2 hours, 30 minutes —* 
7 miles and 4 furlongs. | — 

“9.45. Crossed the May~Gnow several times along a level road. At 10 
passed a small Careen village, and left the May-Gnow to the northward: ‘The 
Careens had cleared the path through long grass, along the banks and in the 
bed of the May-Satang™, a small streamw of a few inches deep, At 10. 15 halted’ 
on the banks of the May-Safang, in thick jungle with wild plantains, The path 
to-day has been nearly level down the course and across the valley of the 
May-Gnow. 

“26h. Direction North, 65 West. Time, 3 hours; distance, 7 miles. 

“9. 30 Proteeded along a pretty good path, crossing the May-Satang.— 
10.45,  Descended and crossed the May-Satanyg, the last time.—11. 40. Side 
of the hills less steep to-day than some parts of our march, bat path very 
narrow on the brink of a precipice.—12. 30. Halted on the brow of the bill. 
The road which we have come to-day will be good when more frequented. 
Except a very steep hill at the beginning of the march, the Careens declare 
there ‘is no better path through these hills. A considerable part of the march 
to-day was through an old paddy hillon which the trees had not yet acquired 
any size, and many ofthe other hills had been cultivated to their summits within 
the last year or two. The Careens in this part of the hills must, of course, be 
pretty numerous. 

“971k. Direction South, 70 West. Time, 5 hours, 13 minutes; distance, 
11 miles, 6 furlongs. 

“4 9. 10. Started, and crossed several hills, or rather heights, on the hills.— 
2° Game on the paths we travelled on the way up.—2. 25. ‘Halted at our 
former halting place on the banks of the Seindzoy-Keum”™’. The path to-day 
has been good for elephants, and very passable for bullocks. - 

a 28th. Direction South. Time, 6 hours, 40 minutes ; distance, 12 miles. 

“49. Crossed the Seindzoy, and proceeded along the path pursued on our 
way up.—l. Passed our old halting place on the May-ftha-twoe™. —3. 40. 
Halted at our former halting place on the banks of the T’haung-Eia?. 

‘ithe first half the march to-day, which was extreniely distressing to the 
elephants from the steepness of the hills, was performed in two hours and a half 
on our march up, and took us four hours to-day, The last half of the march | was 

re level along the little valley of the May-thoe-woe, which we crossed 8 or 10 

— was performed in very little (10 minutes) more time than we took in 


; Wy ER nisi: Halted to-day on the banks of the TAaung- Fin. To-morrow g 2 
re alone, and the Shans will wait for the remainder of the cattle on 
ay mn wn side of the river. The golden sword-bearer is to accompany ‘me one 
—— “elephants. we 
— “Direction South, 20 West. Time, 4 hours, 5 minutes ; | eisai, ui 
5a heer oe | 

12% 4 
ee * “Crossed tt he Thating- Ein at an elephant’s ford about $ of a milé above - 
; 10. Passed ‘Ween-Wee™, our old haltiag place. 
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cor 
fectly level; the elephants consequently proceeding rapidly, and were up: with 
the people. 

‘*3rd. Direction South, 20. West, aes 4 hours, 20 minutes ; + dietance 
10 miles. — 
10. 20. Descended the waterfall. — . 15. Reached the Fum-hyu⸗isa river) 
—2. 45. Crossed the end of the Fum-lyue path, by which we marched on our 
way up, and halted on the beginning of the Dagyue? path, near ‘Dur former 
halting place. 

‘*The descent of the waterfall was less difficult than T had ——— The 
bullocks left Ween-Wee this morning, and were up a short time after us. The 
road on this side ofthe Thaung- Ein, though still amongst the hills, is less moun 
tainous than we have travelled between Mein- Woot and that river. 

“4th. Direction South, 45 West. Time, 2 hours, 45 minutes ; distance, 
7 miles, 4 furlongs. 

“9. Crossed the Mian-Koung”, the path good but narrow, from not having 
been cut by the Careens. ; — 

. 45. The whole jungle of short bamboos intdideoted in all directions 
with elephants’ tracks.—12. 30. Crossed the *Chline-Boye™ river, now with 
only a few inches water, but the bed of the river is 80 or 100 feet wide, with 
deep banks, probably 18 or 20 feet.—-1. 10. Halted on the north bank of the 
Kwee--Keung™” or baffaloe stream, 10 or 12 feet wide, running to the westward. 
Tlie path to-day was particularly good and level, but not cleared for a few miles. 
Some of the people saw to-day a herd of 20 or 30 elephants, —— which 
there were several males, and some young ones. 

“Sth, Direction South, 45 West. Time, 2 hours, 45 minutes ; distance, 
7 miles, 4 furlongs. 

**9, Crossed the buffaloe stream and marched along a good level path.—1 1. 
Halted on the banks of the Ou-so™, after searching balf an hour in vain fora 
path; the Careens who were sent for this morning at daylight have not yet 
arrived. The path to-day good, open and level, and, as — much ‘inter- 
sected by elephants’ tracks. 2 eee 
— This part of the country was formerly inhabited by the Lowa-Talines™, and 
the places still bear Lowa names ; the same race extended to the Moy-Torim,’ 
before the country was devastated by the Burmans, whose blood-thirsty rapacity 
has depopulated the whole of this part of the ancient Taline kingdom. == 

6th. Direction South, 30 West. Time, 4 houra, 15 minutes; distance, 


ell? aes abe — — 
12 miles, 2 furlongs. 
#8, 30. Good path through open jungle and long grass,—11, Remains of 
| villages. —ii1. 20. Plains of consitierable —— of wild | cattle. 
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+ The march to-day hae ‘been throughs a level — ; the jungte open with 
long grass, and four or five small plains covered with small bamboos much cat up 
_ by the jungle cattle. Elephants’ tracks still intersecting io all directions, Saw 

me rhinoceros’ marks to-day; their feet are smaller than the elephants, toes 
more apart, and the nails longer ;—sent off two sick people to proceed down the 
Gfine in boats, under charge of the head Careen. . 

‘“*7tis. Direction Boast, 20 East. Time, 2 hours, 30 minutes; distance, 

¢ miles, 
8. 30. Proceeded msm good path and Jevel.—9. 30. Pisin with long 
grass. At 10. 45 large plain and paddy stubble covered with upwards of two 
hundred buffaloes belonging to the Carcen village of twenty-eight or thirty 
houses called Twine-woot or Twine-bot.—11, Halted at the end of a plain. 

“BfA, Direction South, 35 West. Time, 2 hours, 20 minutes; distance, 
10 miles. | | . | 

“10. 10. Proceeded along the level path, through a country of the same 
character as yesterday.—-2. Bed of the Tham-bou™ river.—2..30, Halted at a 
broken bridge over thesAfsong™ river on the high road from Marlaban to the 
town of Gyne, about ten miles from Gyne, and at an equal distance from Domi- 
tha™, and within sound of the evening gun of Manulamyne. The town of Gyne. 
was destroyed in a revolt of the Talines about twenty years ago. * 

The road to-day good and level; very beautiful plains, less water thao wena 
but plenty for cattle and passengers. 

“9/4, Direction South, 20 West. Time, 6 houra; distance, 17 miles. 

(8,10. Route continues through level grassy plain with occasional patches 
of jungle.—11.11. Paddy stubble.—2. 10. Halted near the TAiaung-thoo vil- 
luge of Naung-/aung™, contsining about thirty houses, and probably about 200 
inhabitants: found here a body of about one hundred of the annual caravans 
the Shan-Gaung-bee? Shans, who have been nearly four months on the road | 
theirown country in the north. The road to-day level, and geverally free from 
jungle, through plains of fine long grass. The path has been extremely tortuous, 
and for the Iast two hours most unnecessarily winding in all manner of directions 
through : a plain of short grass or paddy stubble. The whole of the plains i in this, 
neighbourhood are covered with rich green grass, enough for the subsistence. 
an immense number of cattle throughout the dry season.. The waters of ne, 
monsoon. recede. very Inte from this part of the country, andat that season 
boats pole across this plain to | Yam-soline®®, and from thence up the creeks to, 
Shewe,Ghin™, and Toungoo™. ase 

fs! The path along the plain was much exposed to the sun, and many of the, 
Talines, w er nore from the sun than the natives of ludia, were —— 
on the mare ccc. 264 
“1110¢A., Direction North, 20 East, Time, 8 hanes distance, 26 "St ous 
oot! pFeod5-. Marched along the continuation of the 1. ites, 
walled s.frw dpi —————— From tigprocecdd in bas to 
asta by Ged oD ott See eh) eved a 
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626 Political and Commercial Relations with the (Ger. 
Il.— Outline of Political and Commercial Relations with the Native 
States on the Eastern and Western Coasts, Malay Peninsula*. By T. 
J. Newsoutp, Liewt., A. D. C. to Brigadier Gencral Wiis0n, C. B. 


~ Note.—It will be convenient to preface, that the subjoined outline follows 
the geograpLical order of the States on both coasts of the peninsula; com- 
mencing on the north-west with Quédah, and proceeding southerly down the 
Straits of Malacca to Point Romania—thence turning northerly along the east- 


ern cosst up to Pofdni. 
‘ The following is the order of the Stotes, with their supposed boundaries and 


estimate of population, chiefly derived from native sources in 1835. 
° Quédaht—from the Trang river, in 7" 2U' N. to the Krian, 5° 10’ N, Popu- 


lation 50,000. — 
Pérak—from the Ariaa to the Rinkdp, in about 3° 59 X- Population 35,000. 


sSetgn nine Sree the Rankap to the Lingie, in abont 2" 35° N. Population 12,000. 
Malacca—(British territory, ) from the Lingte to the Cassang. Population, (1833- 


1834,) 34,333. 
 Johdre—from the Cassang to the Sedilly, on the Fast coast, 2° 15’ N. Popula- 


tion 25,000. 
Pahéng—from the Sedilly to the Kemamang, in 4o 15’ N. Population 40,000. 


Kemamang—is situated a mile or two up the river, little or no territory —— ae 


const. Population 1,000. 
“Tringdau—from the Kemdmang to the Basut. Population 30,000, ; 


 Calaaten—from the Basuf to the Baritina. Population 50,000. a 
‘Patani—from the Barina to Tana, in 79 20’ N. Population 54,000. 
The population of Pinang in 1833 amounted to 40,322, —that of Province Welles- 


ley to 49,553,—and that of Singapore, in 1834, to 26,329. ; 
Quédah, Lityére, Patdni, Merdilous, Junk Ceylon.—The upper states 
of the peninsula, viz. Quédah, Ligdére, Patdni, Merdilous, and the 
island of Junk Ceylon, are considered in the treaty concluded by Major 
Burney, with Siam, in 1826, as provinces of that empire,—a con- 
cession to that arrogant power, scarcely just or politic. is * 
Quedaun. —⸗Our relations with the latter four states are merely Fe a 
commercial nature,—an unrestricted trade with the ports of Sin- 
gapore, Malacca, and Pinang. With regard to Quédah, it is stipulated 
in the above treaty, that the Siamese shall take proper care of that 
i mtty and its people, and that they shall remain there: the inha- 
— Pinang and Quédah enjoying mutual trade and intercourse 
The Siamese engaged not to Jev Say. duty upon stock 
——— ‘such as cattle, buffaloes, a fish, paddy, and 
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occasion to purchase in Quédah: and the Siamese should not farm 
the mouths of rivers or any streams in Quédah, but should levy fair 
and proper import and export duties. 

| The English engaged to the Siamese not only that they would not 
attack nor disturb Quédah, but that they would not permit its depos- 
ed sovereign or any of his followers to attack, disturb, or injure in 
any manner the territory of Quédah or any other territory subject to 
Siam. They also engaged that they would make arrangements for 
the ex-king of Quédah to go and live in some other country*, and not 
at Pinang or Prye, or in Perak, Salangére, or any Burmese country. 
In case the ex-king did not remove, the Siamese were at liberty to 
levy the export duty upon paddy and rice in Quédah. 

With Quédah for Pulo- Pinang or Prince-of-Wales Island.—Pulo- 
Pinang was formally ceded to the British on the 12th September, 
1736, for the annualesum of 6,000 Spanish dollars, by the father of 
the present ex-king of Quédah, through the agency of Mr. Lrewr, to 
whom it had been presented the preceding year as a marriage portion 
with the Malay king’s daughter. 

In 1802, Sir Groroe Letru finally arranged that the English Com- 
pany should pay annually to His Majesty of Purlis and Quédah 10,00C 
Spanish dollars, as long as the English should continue in possession 
of Pilo-Pinang and Province Wellesley. This last is the line of 
coast, on the oppusite shore, on the main, that lies between the river 


side of Qualla Mdda on the north and Qualia Krian on the south ; 


measuring inland from the sea side 60 orlongs, 

The Company are bound to protect this coast from. ail enemies, 
robbers and pirates that may attack it by sea from north ov south. 
. The treaty consists of —— articles, and terminates with the 
following remarkable paragraph. “‘ These fourteen articles being settled 
and concluded between his Majesty and the English. Company, the 
countries of Purlis and Quédah and Pulo-Pinang shall be as one 
country ; and whoever shall depart or deviate from any part of this 
agreement, the Almighty punish and destroy him; he shall not pros-’ 
eet was — into a Tegulax government in 1805. 
J —— is the next state, on the west coast, south of Quédah. 
A no of * relations has been already given. 

a — of commercial alliance, precisely similar to 

—— into with Péreak, was concluded with Sapte. in Ysi8 

iS : Britis! Commisioner,, Mr. Cuacrorr. oH 

— ——— cw his pension in Malacea till the close of 1035, Wwheehe 

left it ‘ostensibly for Delti in Sumatra. , : PRLS 8 a ele ooh 
ot, 2 ; 
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By Major Burney’s treaty with Siam, 1826, the British are bound 
not to allow the State of Salangére to attack and disturb that of Perak. 
The Siamese are likewise bound by the same treaty not to go and 
attack or disturb Salangére. In 1786 the Dutch dictated a treaty to 
the then Raja (Isranin), by which the latter was compelled te 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Dutch, who were then in ‘posses: 
sion of Malacca, and to hold his kingdom from them as a fief. In 
1818 the Dutch wished to renew this treaty, but the Salangére chief 
refused, relying on his newly acquired relations*® with the British. 

— Johore for the occupation of the island of Singapore.—In 1818 a 
commercial treaty was entered into, by the then Resident at Malacca, 
Major Faraqvunar, with the monarch of Johére, who was acknowledg- 
ed by the Dutch ; viz. Sri Sultan ABDURRAHMAN SuHAu. Since that 
time, however, the elder brother of this prince was setup and acknow- 
ledged by British policy as being the rightful successor, andin order 
to obtain a legal title to the island of Singapore, which, as will be 
shewn, was ceded to the Company by the latter. By Major Farquuar’s 
treaty with AnpurraAnMA’N Sua’n, mutual liberty of navigation and 
éom merce in the ports and dominions of Johdre, Pahdng, Lingin, Rhio, 
Re. was secured to British subjects, or persons under the protection 
of the Company, on the footing of subjects of the most favored na-~ 
tions ; ‘the subjects of JoAdre enjoying similar advantages and pri— 
vileges in the harbour of Fort Cornwallis, and in ou other places 
dependent on the British Government of Pinang. (Teg fart sll 

‘Sir Stamrorp Rarrces, in a letter to Sir Rosertr ‘A. — states 
that the Dutch no sooner obtained possession of Malacca, (in Sep- 
dember.” 1818, the month after Major Faraqunmar’s treaty with 
Riven Sn had been concluded,) than, notwithstanding our 


> oe treaties, which had been publicly communicated for their information 


& 


the cession of ‘Malacca, they sent an overpowering force to RAio, 
where « AppURRAHMAN resided; declated the chief to be their vassal; 
trea d our “negotiations with him contemptuously, and dictated a 
“which excluded the British trade from the port, &e. 
‘const nsequence partly of the  délivering up of a place, so advan- 
| situated Sunk —— to — it —— by 
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northern entrance, and to form a settlement at Rhio, an island adyan- 
tageously situated near the southern extremity. For these and other 
political purposes, Sir Sramroxp Rarries was appointed and associ- 
ated with the Resident at Malacca, Major Fanquuar, by his Lord- 
ship, and proceeded on his mission from Bengal in December 1818. 
On arriving in the Straits he found Malacca and Rhio in the hands 
of the Dutch, as already alluded to ;—consequently, /olland at this 
time held in her hands the keys of both those gates to the China 

Seas, the Straits of Malacca and Sunda. | 
» The Carimon isles and that of Singapore were almost the only eligi- 
ble spots now left. The latter, with the concurrence of Major Far- 
quimAr, and, some say, at the suggestion of Captain Ross, was judi- 
ciously selected by Sir Stameorp, and the British flag there hoisted 
on the 29th February, 1819. The new settlement was placed in 
charge of Major Farnqunar ; who, from his great popularity among 
the Malays, and focal experience, was admirably fitted for the office. 
» It appears that Sir Stamrorp when off Singapore was visited ‘by the 
Tumungéng of Johére,.a chief inimical to the interests of Holland, and 
by no means friendly to the claims of the Sultan newly elected by the 
Dutch; AspurKkAuMAN SuHa‘'u, with whom a reluctant and exclusive 
treaty, as far as regarded the commerce of other European powers, had 
been concluded by Dutch agents at Riio, which gave them possession 
of that island. The Tumungéng represented to Sir STAMFORD, that the 
British were still at liberty to establish themselves on the island of 
Siagapore under the sanction of the legitimate sovereign, Whom he 
considered to be the elder brother, Hussain Manomep 5Sua‘a, whose 
lawful claims had been set aside by the Dutch in favor of those of his 
younger brother, AppurrauMAN Sua, with whom they had concluded 
the arbitrary treaty already mentioned. * 
As the recognition of Hussain Sua’ as lawful sovereign of Johdre 
was anecessary preliminary to treating with him, he was now invited 
ever from Rhio to Singapore by the British Commissioners, aud being: 
acknowledged by the two hereditary elective officers of the empire, viz. 
the Bandahdra of Pahang and the Tumungéng of Johdre as their law- 
ful chief, was recognized and treated with as the legal sovereign by. 
the Commissioners ; who forthwith entered into arrangements for the, 
-mmediate occupation of the port and the establishment of a settle- 
ment’ at Singapore; pending a reference to the Supreme Government. 
By the arrangement with Hussain Suin, of the 26th June, 1819, 
hae ski pritish jurisdiction diction should extend only over a limited part of 
“Pinjong Mallang on the West, to Tanjong 
| | 165 {tee 16 See Fl ye fs. Phase 
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Kattang on the east; and interiorly as far as cannon-shot range all 
round the factory. The council for the government of the islatd to’ 
be composed of the British Resident, the Su/tan and the Tumungong. 

. This state of affairs continued with little alteration until 1824, when 
final arrangements for the entire cession of the island to the British’ 
were made, and a treaty of friendship and alliance concluded by the 
then Resident, Mr. Crawrerp, on the part of the Company, with their 
highnesses the Sultan and Tumungong of Johére.. This took place on 
the 2nd of August. By it the island of Singapore, together’ with the 
adjacent seas, straits and islets to the extent of ten geographical 
miles from the coast of Singapore, were given up in full sovereignty 
and property to the East India Company, their heirs and successors 
for ever. . te 4 

The Company agreed, in consideration of this cession, to pay to y the 
Sultan the sum of 33,200 Spanish dollars, together with a stipend dar- 
ing his natural life of 1,300 Spanish dollars per men€em; and to the 
Tumunffong the sum of 26,800 Spanish dollars, with a — nicer 
of 700 Spanish dollars during his natural life. oe lyase 

In event of the Sultan and the Tumungong, their heirs or successors, 
preferring to reside permanently in any portion of their own estates, 
and to remove for that purpose from Singapore, the Company agreed 
to pay the Sultan, his heirs or successors, the sum of 10,000 Spanish 
déllars ; and to the Twmungong, his heir or successor, the sum of © 
15,000 Spanish dollars. The Sultan and the Tumungong, in return, 
relinquishing for themselves, their heirs and successors, to the Com. 
pany, their heirs, &c. for ever, all right and title to every description 
of immovable property, whether in land, _ gardens, motown «he of 
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at the tine of their withdrawal from Singapore, —— the purpose of re- 
siding permanently within their own state... > — 
lt was also mutually stipulated, that —— should be,bound, < 
. to interfere in the internal concerns of the other Government, or in 
amy cal dissensions or wars which might arise: within. theirire+: 
—J "spective territories, nor to support each other by force — 
—* — whatsoever. The Sultan and | Tumungong bound. ul em~ . 
, as long as they continued to reside within the island. : 
or drew their respective ‘monthly stipen : J rol nm the Jon . 
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the kingdom of JoAdre and its dependencies on the terms,of the most 
fovored nations. Such are the conditions under:which the British 
hold Singapore from the Sultdn of Johére. 

Pahang.—Pahdng, though virtually independent, is nominally a de- 
pendency of Joldre; governed by one of its elective officers, the Banda- 
hdra. It has consequently been included in the relations with that 
state. = 4 
. Tringdnau and Calantan—By the 12th article of Major Burner's 
treaty it-is stipulated, that Siam shall not go and obstruct or interrupt 
commerce in the states of Tringdau and Caluntan, English merchants 
and subjects shall have trade and intercourse in future with the same 
facility and freedom as they have heretofore had ; and the English shall 
not go and molest, attack or disturb those States upon any pretence 
whatever. ’ 

Patdni.—Patdni has already been adverted to as having become a 
province of Siam@on which empire it borders. | 
. Present condition of the Malay States.—Having thus traversed both 
the eastern and western coast of the Peninsula, | will briefly advert 
to the political condition of the Malay States as it existed at the time 
of my quitting the Straits in 1530. The Siamese retained, in spite of 
their struggles, firm hold of Quédah and Patani, which are still groan- 
ing under the yoke. The rightful Raja of Patdai remained a close 
prisoner in Siam, and his country in a state of depopulation and. dis- 
tress under a Siamese governor. Tringdnu and Cafdntan, being less 
under the withering influence of the monarch of the White Elephant, 
are ina more prosperous condition, carrying on a considerable trade 
with Singapore under their owa princes. Both Tringdau and Calantan 
have been lately menaced by Siam, in violation of their treaty with 
the British, by which they are interdicted from traterfering with these 
States.—Kemdmung is a small state, lying between Jringdauw and 
Pahang: of the former it is nominally a tributary, but bears a mala 
fama on the score of piracy,—a practice said to be countenanced by its 


‘a peaceable and flourishing state under its Bandahura, carrying ona pro- 
fitable trade with Singapore, chiefly in gold-dust. The shores of JoAdre, 
though nominally the possessions of our stipendiary the Sultan, are 
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past been raging among the native chiefs... Salangére was labouring © 
. under serious apprehensions of an attack from Siae on the opposite 
coast gf Sumatra, the chief of which was said to be collecting a fleet © 
of prahus for that purpose. The Raja of Salangdére was employed in 
repairing his fort, and remounting the numerous guns that lay scat- 
tered on and around the hill on which the fort stands. Pérak was 
quiet, and occupied i in agriculture and the tin trade. Our old ally, the » 
ex-king of Quédah, and the Sultan of Johdre were living on their hand- ~ 
some pensions at Malacca. The latter has since died (September 2nd, 
835). Near the close of 1835 no steps had been‘taken with regard to 
the succession. According to treaty, the pension was to expire with ° 
the Sultan ; but out of consideration to his widow and children, an > 
allowance of 100 Spanish dollars per mensem has been granted her by - 
the Straits Government, pending a reference to Bengal. tS 
The late Sultan first married with the present Agndahdra of Pa- 
hing’ s daughter; by whom he has no issue. By his second wife, © 
the present. Tumiingong of Singapore's sister, he had a son, surnamed — 
Tu _besdr, who married one of the Tumdngong's daughters, but © 
died 1 without i issue. Hig. third wife was a woman of low birth, by” 
whom. he has a son now living at Singapore, named Anpat Jat. He © 
is about 21 years of age. Not being of noble blood by his mother’s” 
side, his claims to the succession are not considered good by the | 
Malays. By the fourth and present wife, who is of royal extraction, tir 
has two sons, fine lads,—and two girls : they reside with their 


mother at Malacca. ‘The eldest of the boys is — — the late 
Sultan’ § heir. . . oe TR 


a * ou 
The ex-king of Quédah, I believe, left Malacca towards the end of » 
1833 for Delli in Sumatra. He had, in 1833, expressed to me his | 
determination of doing so, being disgusted: at the answers given to © 
his. earnest and repeated applications for redr<ss against the Siamese, ~ _ 
ind to. his request for permission to reside at Pinang, which had ‘then | 1 
* been recently refused by Lord Wittram Bentinck: He said that he © 
— had many friends at Delli, and hinted at the possibility of his mak- * 
a fog. a final attempt to expel, with their assistance, the Siamese from ~ 


— Pérak, and the whole —— — — 
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only to exert the political means already under our controle” Of later 

days the fashion has been to treat with them as independent 
powers; while the chiefs themselves, from a combination of ciréum- 
stances too long for detail here, are for the most part with difficulty. 

and unwillingly broucht to consider themselves so. ; 
‘Experience has shewn the necessity of the existence of a predomi- 

nating power, capable and willing to afford effectual mediation, to 
which these divided States may look up in their frequent disputes. 

The Dutch during their ascendancy were fully alive to, and took 
every advantage of, the influence their commanding position gave 
them; as the numberless treaties concluded-with almost every petty 
chief on the peninsula and in the Archipelago fully evince: but, by 
asecries of tyrannical and impolitic acts, more particularly the dis- 
graceful system of forced labour, they alienated the affections of a 
generous race of men, and lost, as a natural consequence, the fruits 
of their able, though selfish negotiations and political alliances. 
Britain now occupies a prouder situation with regard to these Eastern 
_ States than Holland ever did. Two princes, representatives of the 
two most noble dynasties, Quédah and Johére, derive a handsome 
subsistence from British bounty. British colonies occupy, and carry 
on an extensive commerce from the site of those two ancient seats 
of Malayan empire, Malacea and Singopore; while British ships 
retain undisputed possession of the seas. It alone remains for a 
wise and liberal Government to consolidate and uphold the moral 
influence of public opinion,—that extraordinary talisman by which is 
held together the greatest of colonial empires. In the face of such 
considerations, deterred by the fallacious theories of non-intervention 
im and non-territorial extension, we are incurring *the heavy moral 
responsibility of permitting so great an extent of power, delegated, 
~~ no doubt, for philanthropic and humane purposes, to le inert,—a ~ 
“power which, if wielded with discretion, would not only strengthen 

our political and commercial relations in this part of the globe, but 


— effect the decided amelioration, and, eventually, the radical extirpa-— 
— the evils under which these oppressed States now groan. . * 
J The, absence of the strong hand of power, guided by the dictates 


_. of humanity and common. sense, to settle the —— — ein 
native chiefs, which are too often excited and supported by the cha 

e = re pidity of native merchants and others reains under Siig — 
rity (as in the case of the late massacre at Licluit, and the disturbs” 
dea still) prevailing at Lingic); the morbid dread of intervention, — 
late treaties, and in our systematical ——— 

ed sovereigns in just authority over their rebel- — 
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lious vassals; the worse than uselessness of British law, applied to a F 
state of society for which it was never framed, are, it is my firm con- . 
Viction, the remote causes of the present system of piracy how pre- . 
vailing; of the numerous unpunished murders and outrages which 
disgrace not only the territories of Malayan chiefs, but also territories , 
lying nominally under the protection of the British flag; and of the 
impoverished and disorganized condition of the Malays in general. 

_ The resources of the soil have been almost hermetically sealed to, 

the occupier by the frequent and protracted feuds already alluded to. 
Hence the peasant, driven from his village and lawful means of sub- 
sistence, and tempted by the smooth seas, the favorable navigation 

‘and shelter from pursuit afforded by the unexplored rivers, creeks, 

‘and numerous islets of the Straits, and by the charms of a life so 
congenial to ‘the free and restless spirit of a Malay, is induced to 

scour the water for a precarious subsistence by lishing or plunder, or 

by both, as opportunity chance to present*. | iam Tease 


% * The préhus used by Malay pirates are from eight to ten tons burthen, 
extremely well manned and remarkably fast, particularly with the paddles com- 
“wiénly used. They are generally armed with swivels on their bows, centre, 
and stern, of small calibre, but long range. When preparing to attack, strong 
bulwarks of wood called Api/ans are erected, behind which the crew ensconce 
themselves, fighting with their long guns until their prey is disabled; or ill the 
gong sound the signal for boarding. But what they mainly depend upon for #a ety 
and success is their skill in paddling, (Malay pirates scarcely ever “attack e cept 
“during the lull between the land and sea breeze, or io a calm,) the swiftness of 
their bouts, and their knowledge of the intricate channels between the islauds, 
or over the bars of the rivers into which they generally contrive to escape, 
baffling their pursuers, and often leaving them aground on one of the numer- 
ous shoals or mud- bauks which their own superior — — enables them 
$6 avoid. . ¢ — 
The prahus of the Séi4é and Tidnén pirates are wach larger and wales: equip- 
ped. than those which commonly infest the Straits. The Matay pirates make -_ 
_ their attacks and move in small — of from six to twenty prahus. ? |» 
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1 conclude. with a few suggestions touching the suppression of 
Piracy now existing to so alarming an extent in the Straits. Its 
remote causes, I have already remarked, are alone to be removed by 
the adoption of a more enlightened policy towards the native powers ; 


and, it may be added, by the gradual spread of civilization and diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge. 


Ist. The employment of one or more small armed steamers, 


together with eight or ten large boats, of the fastest possible con- 
struction, (particularly for rowing ;) manned fully with Europeans, and 
Well armed for both close and distant fight. 
eo 2nd. A discreet surveillance over the conduct of the present 
Tumungong of Johére; who is more than suspected of being the main- 
‘spring of the daring system of piracy which has so long been an 
opprobrium to the eastern extremity of the Straits. A threat of with- 
drawing the stipend he enjoys gratuitously from the British Govyern- 
ment might be useful, 
Srd. <A careful survey of both coasts of the peninsula, the unex- 
plored rivers, creeks and islets. ‘This, in addition to other obvious 
advantages, will afford opportunities of observing the character and 
pureuits of the natives inhabiting the sea-shore and banks of rivers, 
“who are always more or less in league with the pirates, and of collect- 
ing information of piratical haunts and places of rendezvous. 
4th. The suspected native chiefs should be peremptorily called 
: upon to. lend their assistance and information; particularly the chiefs 
of. Kenuimeng, Salingore, Pérok, and Caldntan. And lastly, the. go- 
operation of the Dutch Government should be secured. 
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Ill erg et acodunt of Masu’p, known by the name of Farid ‘Shakar- 


- ganj or Shakarbér. By Mounsav’ Manan Lat, xX 
| (Da ced ‘Derah Ghhzt Khaa, 10 miles off from the right bank of the Indus, 10th 
* MeN AS February, 1836.) * 


Wnhen ef reached Rdm#é, a village on the left bank of the united 
tre% ms of ‘the Hyphasis or Bids, and Hesudrus or Satlay, about 150 
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miles S.-W. of Lodidnd, we heard that between the two waters of 
the Hyphasis and Acesines is a town called Pak Patan. It was built in 
ancient days, and is looked upon as a place of devotion, since the body 
of Suxxu Fani'p reposes there. We crossed the river in a small boat, 
and bent our route to that direction. The road commenced in a fear- 
ful forest, and ended in an extensive hard clayey plain, whicli envi- 
rons the above town. It is constructed on a precipice, which is 
70 feet high from the surface of the land. The houses are small, 
both of burnt and unburnt bricks, and the baz4&rs are narrow, contain® 
ing some poor shops. | 
In the year 600 Hijri, or A. D. 1235, the town was celebrated by 
the name of Ajwaddhan, and was governed by a Jogi of that name, 
‘tributary to the neighbouring Mahomedan chiefs. When Sark 
Fart’p (whose original name was Masvu’p) after travelling into Asia and 
Arabia chose his residence in this town, with the power of his piety 
he persuaded the Jogf to believe in the true faith of MunamMap, and 
changed the name of the town from Ajwaddhan to Pak Patan. Pik 
im Persian means holy, and Pafan in Panjabi signifies ferry, ey 
ferry.) 
~ “Tt is added, that after passing some period, the Saekn wished to 
“undertake the Mujdhedah, which, 1 think, imports to labour in defence 
of the faith, and asked the permission of his Murshid, or the guide to 
“galvation, who rests now in the charming place called Qutab, about 
“nine miles S.-W. of DeAlf. Swexun Quraupnvi’'N Baxnrtycr, as he is 
‘ealled, answered his pupil Saexu Fanr’p to make a “ ¢ai’’ or fast for 
“three days. Fant did accordingly, and ate nothing for the fixed 
“time. On the eve of the third day some person presented him with 
“a few loaves, which Fart'p ate, thinking that they were ‘sent to him 
from the invisible world, or “‘ Ghaib.”’ Meanwhile, a crow holding 
“the polluted intestine of some dead animal in his beak came and sat 
“on the bough of atree. Fant’, on the very first sight, felt an abhor- 
“renee in his heart, and, ¢jecting the bread which he had eaten’a few 
inate Before. Chis stomach becamé quite empty. He told the cir- 
cumstance to Qutpuppi'N Baxurtydr, his spiritual guide, who replied, 
hat God has bestowed a great favor on him, otherwise this me 





“would have hurt him. ‘Go now, Masv’n, and fast three days more.” 





enhad not eaten any thing from six he became v ; 
Sand the sD vino ear re to burn — © — ——— 
hand on the ground, and, taking’ a bit of clay, put it theo his'moath, 
: nd found that it tasted like’ sugar.” ‘This was the fect Of his pe e 
uth, ‘The following verse says, © ee 
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Sang dar dast o gubor gardad, Zahar dar kim o shaker gardad, —_~ 
“* Stone in his band becomes pearl, and poison turns sucar in his mouth." 
» Faxt’p attributed this favor of God to the tricks of man, so he threw 
it out of his mouth, and fell deeply again into the contemplation of the 
Omuipresent. At midnight hunger rendered him weaker than before, 
and he again got some pieces of earth, and aftcr putting them in his 
mouth discovered that they were as sweet as sugar. The same 
thought of deceit came again in his memory, and he threw them once 
more out of his mouth, and engaged agaim in prayer as before. By the 
end of the night Fanri’p reflected to himself, that the feebleness caused 
by hunger might render him unable to stir, so he picked up again some 
sits of clay and they became sugar in his mouth. He thought they 
anight have been sent to him by God, ate them, and broke bis fast in 
-the manner he was directed by his guide Quracppi’n.. When the sun 
rose he went to Quravppi’sx, who fold him, “ Faurp, you did well to 
break your fast with the sustenance pent to you from the invisible world. 
Go: you will be sweeter than sugar.” Hence he was called “‘ Fari’p 
— — SHAKARBAR,” or the treasure of sugar. 
.. Books have been written of the miracles wrought by Fant’n. 
-Tooutaag, a man of obscure origin, and the inhabitant of dur, seven 
_miles from Pak Patan, presented him with a load of fuel, and asked 
_nothing for its price. The only petition he made to Fari'p SHaKaR- 
. Gans was, to plant him on the, throne of Dehli; and it. happened : so 
_ by the benediction. of. SuaKarnkr. The reign of this person may be 
-remarkable for other things for aught I know; but the large and 
strong fort he constructed now presents nothing singular to the view 
sexcept heaps of ruins.. It was called Tughlagdbad, and is situated 
six miles south of Dehli. ee 
Fant’ rs) ‘Suaxarcans had many followers; one of them was Niz&m- 
————— NHis body rests im the most handsome place out of Dehli. 
~He,was, the patron of the famous poet Ami'n Kausrav, who, by the 
_.Persians, was denominated | ‘« Totée Hind," or the parrot of India, and 
sleeps on ‘the same charming spot. 
_The mausoleum, of Fari'p Smaxarcany is visited by the pilgrims 
of different quarters, ‘The Hindus of this country believe him — * 
— —— respect to his monument, like the M ‘ 
_ After: descending a few steps we came into a square laid with br 
and entered the cupola in which the Fanr’n is interred. It is floored 
with marble slabs, and opens by a door towards the cast. On his left 
ist e ton b of hi s son, Sanka Bapevppi’ n, neither differing in 
or in materials. Over er them is a pompous canopy of green 
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brocade tied with string against the roof of the monument. <A small 
window covered with oil and dustis made in the direction of the south. 
It is called the “* Darwuzah Bihisht,”” or the door of Paradise, and is 
opened every year on the fifth of the month of Muhnrram, which 
is the death day of that holy man. The people flock on that day, 

and, pushing each other forward, rushin at the Darwdza/ Bihisht, and 
come out by the next door. By doing this they have been persuaded 
to believe, that they shall have the first place in heaven when they 
depart for the next world. The monument is 20 paces in circumfe- 

refice, and 30 feet high. It was erected by his diseiple Surxu Nizam- 
uppwvn, Auliyd, or the Saint. It is s whitened with lime, and has a 
beautiful appearance. when nearly ed. Fani‘p was born in 569 
Hijri, and dicd of colic in the yea HH., at the age of 95. The 
following verse gives the above i 







Pyar sal; -} 
“ae — — ity alls sy at 
— ied farovis shad fawallud Abid umr, 
ud FariJullith efte ralilate — _ 

ye —— im forma we should take for the date of his birth, 
as, Gass) ) #40 200 80 40 8 200 or 569 Hijri. The words A’bid— 
azdduh stand for the year of his age, as ( sc)}! dale ) 70 4 T= 4. 4 
+—j)+7t ! + 44+5= 95. Shud Foridullah shews the date of his 
5 4+ 30 45041 44 7 10+ 200 +80 +4 + 
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oe — ihe. Mithinia F IndBiscythte Setied of 
their ag. | By Janns Butrepe, S i aa. Soe, § : . 
iG ; — M — reyerecs alread amnde” “Kno Tite 
—WW ive bee med that the sarios-: is Net arly eeheeeted. Evers. 
: whowever, adds Gifew new types: to our, previous ier, Sor, produges a) 
m4 ier Anmple of these Withert6 considered: indistivcray $6. milltiptie z 
ed) are our resources at the preseut lithe, that we cain: oed 
stidions, and not only rejeet Conis offthe baker metals. bani 
; Re adibission even of “golden novelties to those of gue size, weit 
| and value ! 
. ay: object in Plate QeX XVI. issto Gayglope more fully the tr | 
‘tion from the” Mithraic or. Tu | ythic Goinage tothe: Hindu Bridie * 
fo which my numerous frien is have’ shed even, more unequiv geal’ 
| ved in my former Plate; (XXXVI. of Vol, arg 
type. 









































#4 — jowever, With a few. noyeltics of the true Mithra 
Figs? is the Hreeto riv ‘et our™attention and curieity. It is an” 
ub ac oF Mr. Massones discovery. The obverse hasetheeual sta — 
— ire) of the gBtfja:Aacrificing, with the legend PAO NANO'PA AO- 
* Steps cons YO.» Thesreverse has an armed figure, —5 
ter] et and er, but without ar saltar, © with- sthegugual 
—— ogramn⸗ ware —5 — in A⸗)sso⸗ ‘ drawing, OP AALNO. “Not 
e coin oe Before me, the reading I venture to substitate 
for this, is of course linble to correction ; but the strong similitude 
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Fig. 2 is : Inishiaceds for The imperfection of the Greek legend. on 
the obverse, ought to condemn it to a lower grade in chronological + 
order. All those legends which have the family name of KANHPKI 
are clear and better formed than those of OOHPKI to which this coin 
belongs. The latter, too, have generally the bust of the sovereign 
substituted for the full length sacrificer.. The name on the reverse of 
fig- 2, APO, is new; nor is it at first very obvious what meaning it 
may, rbe intended to convey. _ It cannot well be a corruption of APO, 
because the standing figure faces the opposite way—holds a spear, 
and wants the flames on his shoulders. Mr. Masson observes on 
this coin: ** Here is another peculiar legend, but evidently signifying 
the sun as source of light and majesty. Pharo« was the term applied .. 
to the Alexandrian light honse, and PAaroah is the well known Scrip- - 
tural title of the old kings of Egypt. The bust on this coin affords a s 
remarkable contrast to other coins of the family.” It is certainly. * 
probable that the word has some affinity to the. Greek paes, lumen, 
dies, solis orlus, but no more than is naturally found between lan- . 
: of common, origin. The word Phraa, or something like it, . 
certainly "existed i in the ancient language of Persia, | as the -personifica- : 
tion of ight or heat—analogous to Mithra, the sun*. In compounds de 
it is frequently f found, as in Péraates, Phraortes, Farnaces, and Phradates $3 
the latter being altogether congenerous with Mithradates, or as the - 
Greeks translated the name, Apollodotos. From the same root are 
descended the modern Persian verb ey 375) to inflame, whence. Je je yal 





illuminating, so often employed in compounds, Perhaps the uncouth _ 


name of Unad-Phergou, on a numerous class_ of ‘the. — 
Bactrian coins, may spring from the same root. 5 eo 
VAILLANT, however, gives a different and, I think, aless — 
etymology of the above class of names in his history of the Arsacidee. . 
2 Phriapates seu et Phrapates, idem. ac Aphra Pates, seu et Papatius ;. 2 
nam _apud Persas idem Aphra est, ac Pa apud Turcas Seythasque, .. 9 
scilic + _elevatus, supremus, maximus, que — propriis ut et 
re DC ne word aphra — 






— 
— — Aersac. Imp. 1. +) Now if 
Tn like | the ‘Sanscrit Wt para, the Persian >? 











(9am tone the Greek apa, and the ‘Latin pre or per, the word, 20. which ive ? 
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5 Fig. 3. A type familiar to us, in — known before i in gold 
of a smaller size, It was, in fact, one of the two coins first extracted 
by M. Ventura from the Manikyéla tope. In Mr. Masson’s coin 
the spelling accords with the vernacular pronunciation MIIPO, and the 
solar glory is irradiated on its edge, to shew more plainly its reference, 

Figs. 4 and 5. Two more gold coins of Mr. Masson’s collection, 
having the legend of the reverse respectively NANO PAO and NANA, 
both proved to be equivalent to NANAIA by the peculiar attitude of 

, the allegorical image. The introduction of PAO in the first of the 

two would almost seem a mistake of the engraver, who had in his 

mind the PAO NANO PAO of the obverse. I have nothing to add to 

my former remarks on the word itself, except to draw attention to an 

extract from the Armenian Chronicles with which Mr. Avpatt has 

favored us, proving that NANAIA and the Persian ANAHID were not 

positively identical, each having her separate temples and votaries 
even in Armenia. ~ 

“ Anahid was the tutelary goddess of our country, and was known 

, equally by the names of Artemis and Aphrodite in our mythological 

works. She was always considered identical with the planet Venus, 

= though possessing all the attributes of Diana.”” As Nanea, on Mr. 

Avpauu's authority, means maternal or motherly, it would hardly 

be proper to ascribe such a designation to the moon, the chaste 

Diana; neither has her effigy on our coins the lunar emblem, so 

distinctly portrayed on the MAO and some other types, Rather 

then let her be constituted the Venus of the group, who plays an 
equally conspicuous part in the Mithraic system”. | 
Fig. 6. Isa gold coin from M. Court's drafving, of the APO | 
reverse. The obverse legend is PAO NANO PAO OOHPKI KOPANO. * 
Fig. 7 is likewise from M. Court's collection. Init I was struck by | 
the strong resemblance of the head-dress to that of the Parthian or 
Sassanian coins, The legend is wanting, and that of the reverse is 
quite illegible, though the monogram and device are in a perfect state. _ 
Fig. 8 has been already engraved in my plate of the Manikyala 

relics ; but as one of the most interesting of the Mithraic series, it could * 

not be denied admission i in a plate exclusively devoted tothem. I wish- 

ed further to place it in juxta-position with the sitting figure of ‘the 

APAOKPO reverse, because it might be conceived to be the parallel — 

Hindu lunar Sr Er that sorm of the Hindu solar effigy, OKPO. 
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‘Like oK PO, this figure has four arms, and is therefore Indian: farther 
it is a male divinity ; and thirdly, it is identified with’ MAO, the moon, 
by the crescents of that luminary arising from its shoulders. Tt 
must therefore be Soma or Chandra of the Hindu pantheon, whois 
represented with all these characters in Moore, though a later work 
by Mr. Coreman makes him to be a two-handed divinity. 

The appellation mMANAOBAroO, which so puzzled me on the former 
occasion, has at length, I think, found a satisfactory explanation. 
Mang, — | in Persian, is an ancient name of the moon,—and Bhaga 
aa in Sancrit, means splendour, glory; and i® given as a synonyme of 
the moon as well as of the sun. In the Zend, then, the link between_ 
the Persian and Sanscrit, we may naturally look for a compound of 
these two terms, such as manao- bago. It is well known that the my- 
thology of the Saxons was derived from a Scythi¢ or central-Asiatic 
source, and their male deity MONA (whence our modern term, moon*), 
has been by the learned referred to the Persian Mang. Ihave, how- 
ever, found a much more convincing proof than these analogies afford, 
that such is the cérrect explanation, in the Baron Von Hammern’s 
Prize Memoir * sur Ie culte de Mithra, son origine, sa nature, et ses mysteres,’ 
Paris , 1833 ; for a copy of which | am indebted to the learned author's 
— of my obeervations on the curious relics from thé Panjab. ; 

aan the catalogue of Mithraic inscriptions discovered in various parts 
of Europe, the Baron points attention to one im particular among 
GruTer’s collection, in which the word MENOTYRANNUS denotes 
the deified moon : 
ee Le Cette inscription est une des plus interessantes A cause des deux mots de 
“Menotyrannus et de Persidicus: le dernier indique Vorigine persane du culte de 
thra = le Meénotyrannus peut se traduire par, seigneur du mois ; mais malgré 
how objections de M. Rolle contre existence du dieu Lunus, je crois que eette 
existence peut trés-bien é¢tre prouvée, von seulement par tous les monumens 
astronomiques dea orientaux modernes, «lans Inaquele la. lune est. _représentéec 


sou figure d'un jeune garcon de quatorze ans, mais encore par la ee oy ae. 


de In mythologie Egyptieune dans laquelle la lune, ‘@aprés les decouvertés 
Champollion, est une divinité mile. Enfin le mot MHN dins lequ nx MM. 
_Rolle ne voit que le nom d’an mois, est effectivement un nom persan de In lune 
“qui s‘appelle mah et mang ; c'est le moon des — * le — deg allemands, 
“Yesquels tui * conservé son —— — erat ont . Meant Otte 


— 34) es, Peis Liwenapun J —X 


n tike manner T feel strongly disposed to — ——— — — tbe 


“coins with Odin ‘or Woden of the Saxon mythos, an acknowledged derivative from 
the Sanserit ia Buddha, Mercury. Itis not a little curious that the. verbal root 
—— — present days of the week, Monday and Wednesday, should thus be 

among a(parosl-of.old ‘coins dug up in the Panjab! . Mage DAL 
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After this we can have little hesitation i in translation: MANAOBATO 
‘ lord of the months :’—indeed if we derive BAro from the Persian or 
Seythie ECMa beg, ‘lord or prince,’ we chall have precisely the cor- 
responding term to tyrannus. 

» Fig. 9. A gold coin of Kanerxos froma drawing by M. Covrr. The 
rao in this seems to have a case for his bow strung behind his back. The 
reverse is similar to that of a fine coin of OOHPKI jn General VenturRa’s 
series (fig. 9. of Plate XXXVIII. Vol. IV.) which however differs in 
having the bust in lieu of the full length of the prince. The legend 
APaOXO has been before explained as ‘‘the great sun*.” One of 
his.attributes it may be presumed rather than the god himself, is 
intended, by the female holding the cornucopia—typifying the ferti- 
lity he bestows on the earth. 

fig. 10 is a most important acquisition to our Mithraic series, as 
being the very link of connection between them and the Canowj coins. 
Immediately after the publication of my former plate, Lieut. Cun- 
NINGHAM wrote tome from Senares, pointing out a coin in his cabinet 
of. the class I had designated links, having the seated female with the 
cornucopia, but more perfect than those I had engraved, inasmuch as 
the legend to the left was preserved and legible as apaoxpo, the same 

as that of the standing figure. A duplicate of the same coin was 
also. in Colonel. Sracr’s cabinet, and on reference to the Asiatic 

Researches, Plate I., the letters of APAOXPO were clearly legible on the 
reverse of fig. 6, a. gold coin procured by Mr. Winson from the bed 
of a tank in the High district. 

_ The cornucopia as a device seems to have been copied from the 
Roman c coins | of the Emperors. It is seldom or neyer-to be seen on 
the genuine Greek coins—nor is it found on our Bactrian series until the 
age of Azos (with exception of the copper coins of ANTIMAcHUS and 
Puroxenvs, the date of which is uncertain). Whether it bears any 
‘direct allusion to the legend may be doubted,—at least such allusion‘is 
— lost sight of the moment we pass the boundary into the Indian 


series... 


“et 


ae “Hindu “coins imitated from the Ardokro type. 
_ Since. my former paper. on the Gupta coins of Canouj appeared, very 
‘important acquisitions have been made to our knowledge of this 
before unknown dynasty, through the medium of. coins and of. in- 

or both of which we are almost entirely beholden to_the 
——— A. Cuwninauan and Mr. V. Trecear in, the 
;neiglibourk mF at ood of Benares. et a’ >. = 3 frets wes 
. Tlie OPOOKPO of the copper coins may be deemed a still closer imitation 
of the Sanserit qtaj@q“Arydrka. APS is the Persian orthography. | ete ere 
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"The inscription in an ail character upon the column at Allahabad 
interpreted by Capt. Trorver and Dr. Mrz in the $rd vol. Jour. As. 
Soc. had made us acquainted with the four first‘of the family* ; namely, 
1, Gupra, a Raja of the solar race: 2, Gaaror Kacna, his son: 3, 
CuHANDRA-GuPTA, his son: 4, Samupra-cupra, the fourth in descent : 
—and there the Allahabad record broke off with an intimation that a 
son was expected. 

~The Bhitari lith brought to notice by Messrs. Tarcran and Cun- 
NINGHAM, fills up the line of succession for three generations further 
(see Plate XXX. of the present No.). We may so far anticipate the 
translation of this highly important record promised to us by Dr. Mut, 
for the illustration of our subject, as to state that the infant of Sa- 
MUDRA was named CHanpra-cueta Il. His son was, 6, Kumara- 
GuprAa ; after whom followed, 7, — —— there again thus 
new authority breaks off. 

‘Now to all of these (excepting perhaps the first) we can at present 
assign their respective coins from undoubted and numerous specimens, 
and the succession of the devices on the obverse and reverse will be 
seen to follow just that modification from the original Mithraic model of 
the Ardokro coin, as would be expected when the source was nearly for⸗ 
gotten, and Hindu ideas became predominant. Moreover, we can, from 
our coins, add the name of Maungenpra-Gupra, and perhaps of Assa- 
Gupra to the list, and there is presumptive evidence of a second 
Sasrupra as of a second Cuanpra. Altogether we may reckon upon 
nine or ten generations, which at an average of eighteen years will fill 
a ‘space in Indian history of nearly two centuries, of which no writ- 
ten account can be met with ; unless the passage in the Vishau Purdnef, 
that the Guptas, a Sudra family, reigned over a part of Magadha, at 
the time of its ‘compilation, be regarded as alluding to our dynasty. 
The sites whence their coins have been most frequently obtained, 
certainly agree with this description ; but the date assigned to the 
Purdna must in this case be carried back a few centuries, | and by 
the “Miechhas of the Indus must be understood the Indo-Scythians 
rather than the Musalmans.. But I had intended to confine myself 
to an enumeration of the new coins, and to postpone speculation until 
we are tole ond acquainted with them. To proceed therefore: = 

” Fig. ‘One of two gold coins of Capt- CuNNINGHAM'S~ cabinet 
(the Ae en ‘at Benares, the second in Calcutta, — 


* Swiney). It is a duplicate of my own (from Lieut. Cone ibe ee 


Sansa legend, engraved as fig. 23 of Plate XXXIXS 
J 3, page 344: net Gs eretedreth -ovity law ard? Sot Safar bike T ¢ 
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then alluded to as having the letters a little different from mince, and 
was read Kragipta Paragu (pta): Upon full consideration of each 
individual letter as compared with those of other coins, I do not 
think the second letter a g; it is rather a bh, and the reading altoge- 
ther gHTgucais, Kubhdvu paraguja (adding the ja from the obverse 
of my own. coin, where it is quite distinct). Now we have gained ex- 
perience enough from our reading of this class of coins to expect that 
the legend, where it does not merely embrace the titles of sovereign- 
ty, will express some extravagant epithet. The final jae also (imply- 
ing born of,) shews that the said epithet belongs to his father; and 
this will account for the omission of ja on one side of the coin, which 
would have the effect of making the epithet apply to the son also. The 
present compound may thus be made up of g Au, a diminutive par- 
ticle ; wra dAdva, the mind; ‘3 wpa, a particle implying similitade ; TT 
Ragu (for Racnv) the grandfather of Rama, and # ja, born of * or, uni- 
ted by Kubjdv-uparagu-ja ‘ of the humble-minded, resembling-Raghu- 
born.’ The name is unfortunately cut off from the margin. Two let- 
ters of it are visible under the Raja’s arm on the obyerse, and look hke 
seq Asa: but on reference to my own coin, I have there no hesitation in 
reading it wyR Samupra. The coin is in this case wrongfully placed 
at the head of the group in the plate, but as there are two coins to one 
in favor of the reading Asa I still hesitate to remove it, for Assa- 
gupta is a known name in the Cashmir list; and it is, moreover, 30 
like our Azos, that one feels inclined to discover in ita coin of YAVAN- 
aso himself, the eupposed founder of this Canouy dynasty. 

Fig. 12. This beautiful coin is an. unique in Mr. Trecean’s pos- 
session. It is valuable on every account: as giving an additional 
link with the Mithraic coins (fig. 9), in the standing cornucopia- 
female ; as adding a new and much desired name to the coin list; 
cand as teaching a good lesson, in the most unequivocal and well form- 
ed N&gari, of the style of legend adopted by these sovereigns ; to whom, 
whether from their extra-Indian, or their low origin, or their limited 
“sway, the panegyrist seems to have avoided depplying the usual —— 
of royalty, mahirdja dhirdja. 

O the reverse the reading seems to commence, aicares Sarva- 
rdjochhatra, ‘the chatta or overshadower of all the Rajas’—then, on 
‘the right of the obverse; wrrawnna a... Kéma- naruttama-ja @ha- 
——— ‘and under the left arm, written perpendicularly in the Chinese 
— hion * * Ka ey i — Son-of-an-cxcellent-man-resembling-KamA, 
. I have ) worked out this solution, dictionary in hand; for the — 
least ; itis therefore quite open to criticism, 
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Gua(trot) Kacna.’. The only portion of this inscription missing i8) 
the second syllable of Ghatot, which may be replaced with confidence. 
The Raja is sacrificing on the small Mithraic. altar, and is —T 
much in the Kanerkos style, though more fashionably... 

Fig. 13. Next in succession to Kacua comes Cnanpaa,. Of his 
coins I have already supplied several examples, (see Nov. 1835, fig. 
18, also Marspen MLVILI.,) but to keep up the coniparison of the re 
verses, I here insert a very perfect sample from Lieut. Cunninauam's: 
cabinet, procured at Mirzapur, Legend on the obverse Trarttes Ria 
Srf Chandra (the rest only partially visible), and under the arm again a 


F- 
Chandra ; ; on the reverse a\fama Sri Vikrama. Ido not find any in- 


stance of the name on this form of coin being written Chandra-gupta, 
although it is distinctly so on the pillar-inscriptions. He is the firat. 
to change the trident standard of OOHPKI for the ne Roman 
eagle. He also prefers the bow to the spear. - 

Fig. 14. Lieut. Cunnincuam’s, from Gaya, similar to — own (Capt. 
Waps’ s). of fig. 16, Plate XXXVI. Vol. IV. Fig. 17 of that plate is. 
another ; and. seven are now known of the same type, dispersed among’ 
us : “but few, if any, have the marginal inscription so well developed. 
As all the coms bearing simply Vikrama on them may be set down to 
Cuannra- aureTa, 80 all having q<Im@HA: Parakrama may be assigned 
to his son Samupra-oupra tbe first. This legend is attached to the 
same sitting female as before on the reverse. The R&ja on the oppo- 
site face is just like his. predecessors in costume and attitude, With: 
spear and eagle standard. | 

_ By means of Messrs. Constance s and TREGEAR’S coins, added 
to my former specimen, the long legend on the obverse can be nearly 
all restored ; it appears to be Bat Wa wat... asragsrac.... Samara 
satamataga (7a). . . . which may be translated * having the strength of 
100 must elephants,’ and on the opposite margin vijayajatara,...In 
my. former specimen, however, the final portion read Apargita davaja. 

_ Under the arm the word aq Samupra is written in the perpen- 
dicular form, the u being apparently placed above the m, ‘because the 
d i had taken. its proper Basten: Below. i 7 
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(?) like that of the Raja and eagle standard, repeated ¢ on the Samudra 

coin (fig. 12,) and at a later period on a coin of SKANDA-GUPTA ~ 
(fig. 24, of Plate XXXIX. Vol. TV.) ‘with a change of costume. 
The Raja's name on this coin is disposed in two perpendicular lines 


one on each side of the spear = 3 Chandra-gupta—the second line, 


not very clear in Col. Sracy’s coin, is quite dietinct in Mr. Taecrar’s, 
which reached me just too late to be substituted in the enrraving. 

On the reverse, the cornucopia lady is seated on a sleeping lion—as 

if to express ‘ all will go oh prosperously if ye rouse not the wrath 

of your ruler.’—On the left hand are the words Wgaq: inthe ancient 

character. The upper prolongation of the p, perhaps, indicates an 

anuswara, and thus the reading may be G=e4q: Panchk-chhavayas, ‘the 

five excellencies ;* to wit, of a king.—There is a fault in orthography, 

however, here, as in the legend of Ghatot kacha = the words should be 

written Wey ea: Pancha-chhavayas. Whether the word chAéavaya, 
‘light,’ may have any allusion to the five luminaries of the Mithraic 
worship; the sun, the moon, fire, Jupiter, and Venus, it is impossi- 
ble to say :—but that a king should possess five virtues, we learn from 
various Hindu authorities. 

Fig. 162 An unique in Captain Cunnincuam’s collection from 
Gaya. The female of the reverse having in the last quitted her Gre- 
cian seat, has been here installed in one of a more genuine Hindu 
character—the lotus flower. There is a pecaliarity also in her at- 
titude, both hands being turned up, and the elbows resting on the 
knees. The legend is unfortunately cut off. On the obverse, how- 
ever, to the left of the usual Raja, we have in very conspicuous 
letters superposed in the usual style Fait: Kumart—proving that 
this is a coin of KumaAna-curra, the successor of CHANDRA- 
eurra the second, and thus far in accordance with the Bhitari’ 
monument. Lieut, CunningHam has another of the same prince, of 
quite a different .type, (described in Vol. IV. page 637,) but what 

confirms Kumana’s succession to Cuanora the second, is, that there 
are devices common tothe two which belong, as far as our researches’ 
yet go, to no others,—as if on the accession of the new prince the 
‘mint had continued the preceding device, mutato nomine, until 
other was subsequently selected by the rising monarch. (See — 2 
snd 28 , Plate XXXIX. Vol. IV.) * 

—3— Figs. (17 and 18. For our acquaintance with the owner of ‘the, + 
_néxt coin in our series we are entirely indebted to Lieut. Cunxinonasy 
“He first extracted his name from the Bhitari-lith inscription,—and 

ol —— edins in his own, and on 
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one of my, collection, already ~<a | 24. « of Plate XXXIX., 
‘Vol. IV.) Fig. 17 is from Gaya, and fig. 18 was 
four kos from Ghazipur. — Warts NEP 


'e 





On the obverse, the general attitude of the. R&ja is the same as 


usual—the waist a little more fashionable, the gaiters absolutely those 
of the last century! and the hair or wig commencing to be curled 
in parallel rolls, as will be more fully developed hereafter. The 
‘name perpendicularly disposed under the arm of both figures is quite 
clear, or w= Skanda ; while on the reverse of Fig. 18, itis as decided- 
ly (in the old — QYSUA Sri Skanda gupta, the very name of 
— -lath successor to KuumcuA. 
J comparing the plates in the Researches and Journal of the coin 
given to me by Mr. Bacon, many years ago, and then thought rather 
suspicious, Lieut. Cunnrinauam soon found its legend to be identical 
with his own,—a fact fully confirmed by re-examination of the coin it- 
self. These three, however, are the only coins yet known of this name. 
‘One of them No. 17, exhibits a new name on the reverse, for, 
‘unlike 18, it is certainly not Skanda-gupta, but #HA=: Kramamanda, 
_ which may be looked upon as a rhyming epithet—* equal to (or sur- 
tr. passing) Manda” (Saturn or Yama). Mr. Trecear has lately gota 
duplicate of this coin—in which the reading is rather @waT=:—one 
and both may possibly be intended for tae: Sri Mahendra, 

. Figs. 19, 20. We now pass to another new acquaintance made 
out jointly by Lieut. CunnincHam and myself on a general inspec- 
tion of the Cael coins. Fig. 19, is in the Society’s collection, and 

. is ngraved as No. 14 of the Plates in the 17th Vol. As. Res. unread 
re professor Witsox. Upon recognizing the final letter 7 ndra, 
we e soon perce d the preceding letter which I had before - mistaken 

* a ph, or ii, to be the old w, &, and thus with the vowel above ‘it, the 

— ame was immediately cleared up as Bats: Sri Mahendra. “Ano. 

er coin from. — Le § to Lieut. CunNINGHAM, urn 
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— feeding the peacock, to belong also to MAHENDRA-GUPTA. page 
--hendra on the reverse and Mahendra-gupta on the obverse of 
»- quite clear. I was before only misled by the letter A, which. read 
as the nasal n of the (ith alphabet. . 
I shall have occasion to recur to this name in_the ——— ⸗ 
“which contains those new forms of the Canouj coin that are without 
the cornucopia female, and have not such direct analogy to their 
Mithraic prototype as is palpable in the whole of the reverses included 
in the lower half of the present plate. . Z 
Plate XXXVITI. D 
Figs. 1, 2. These two coins, from Mr. Treoran’s cabinety are 
Variations only of the original coin given to me by Lieut. Conotur, 
now became celebrated as having opened the door to the understand- 
ing of the whole group. In that coin, however, the archer holds his 
» bow in the wrong hand, whereas in the two present coins, and the one 
| following, the position is rectified and the lion is better developed, 
particularly in Fig. 2. Besides adding these fine specimens to our 
series, Mr. Tree@ear has made out the true reading of the legend on 
the reverse. Instead of Saccha or Pradya the word is fewfawa: 
Sinha Vikrama, “the lion hero,” which is consistent “with the device, 
for it may be also understood as ‘ conqueror of the eh To whom, 
however, this title is to be applied, would | ‘etill: have remained 
doubtful, but for the fortunate discovery of another coin by the same 
indefatigable collector in the prolific neighbourhood of Jonpur, while 


even I was engraying the présent plate. ‘aC J 















te Fig. 8, the coin here alluded to, bears precisely the same 
with variation only” of the attitude of the warrior. The legend 
_ different, the \¢ part visible being on the obverse, Bt. THES + fa i 
~ Mahendra jaya, and on the reverse, Masrarae Sri Mahendra Sinha. 
_ Whether the Masendra here designed be distinct from the MAHENDRA 
. e cornucopia reverse, remains to be ascertained. | — * 
From Mr. Trecean’s collectis 
v ‘ja on horseback on the obve : 
sidewr ‘on a morha or wicke “stool on | the ntis 
the same as were published in November last, (figs. 29, 30, “Plate 
— — —— Burr’ 8 and “my own coins) which I was then, 
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letter 4. The legend is in all exactly the same on the reverse, _ 


sufsra avs Ajita Mahendra: ‘the unconquered Manenpra.” The 
female holds, in her right hand, variously, a flower, a noose, or food 
for an attendant peacock, like that of the Kumdra coins, 

On the obverse the legend is more variable. 

In No. 3, we have the letters fara uq.... afam.. 

In No. 4, - not —— F 

In No. 5, ey ., not legible: 

Fig. 6. (Trecrar). This coin resembles in all respects the foregoing, 
excepting as to the legend, which is on the oéverse, beginning at the 
top’ Ucam. . aH: Parames (vara ? Cha or mahe) ndra-gupta. On the 
reverse (the ——— letter being very clear on a duplicate coin in Capt. 
Cunninouan's cabinet) afan fama: Ajita Vikrama. This name so 
closely resembles the common pronunciation of Vicramajit, (correctly 
written VixraAmAviTra,) that although it may not belong to that 
celebrated sovereign, it is very possible that matters appertaining to 
the history of the one may have beentransferred to the other, and hence 
some of the confusion, so perplexing to the historian, have originated. 
; Fig. 7. An unique lately procured by Mr. Treckan. The Raja on 
the obverse is of a peaceful character, with hand extended but no altar. 
A diminutive attendant holds a chatta over his head. The letters on 
the margin are not legible. On the reverse is the standing cornucopia 
female holding a well depicted lotus flower, with a lateral inscription 
which may be read famatfec: Vikramdditya ; but although the length 
of the subjoined y exceeds that usually found in the d, and the 
di is not much like the cA, it is probable that the word is after all only 
fama: Vikrama Chandra: and we must not allow our sanguine 
imagination to rejoice in having at length hit upon a veritable coin 
of the author of the Samvat era; against which there is alsoa cogent 
chronological obstacle, in the date hitherto assigned to our —— * 
Guptous*. 

- Fig. 9 (Tr.) is introduced as a new variety of the Chandra-gupta 
coinage : : only differing from the numerous class before described in 
“Jegends, which are very clearly on the obverse, AHu:. — Sri. Chane 
_ dra-gupta, (the titles not legible,) and on the reverse fama: Srt 
——“ * | 
Fig. 10, of Mr. TaxceAn’s collection, was  engra’ ve as 
, but I think it may be set down as belonging to DA 


Lap’ ae 


Fig s. 11 to 15. _This curious class of Piste aut 
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of the family have been met with. It was not until Mr. Traeosar’s 
highly curious specimen, fig. 11, had furnished us with the style of 
Cuanpra’ 5 —— coins ‘that we were led to re-examine our several 
collections, in which were found, and became legible, a few rare spe- 
cimens of the same character. 

Fig. 11 has the portrait of the R&ja on one side, with a smaller, 
perhaps female, figure on his left hand. On the reverse a front face 
of him is presented, leaning, as it were, on a window sill: below which 
in very well defined characters,.... SI<1S SRA A: (Srima) hérdaja 
Sri Chan dra-gupta, 

Fig. 12 is a demi-coin of similar stamp, one of two belonging 
also to Mr. Teecean: but on the reverse of this, as in all that follow, 
the device, is a bird, the same that figures on the military standard of 
the gold coins, and which Mr. Wirson says “looks more like a goose 
than a Roman eagle.”’ The inscription is very well preserved, 
Sri Chandra-gupta. | 

Fig. 13 is from Col. Sracy’s cabinet: the obverse, well executed, 
represents the bust of the Raja holding a flower; beneath, 31faaa. . 
Sri Vikrama ; the next letter may be or #; but on the reverse are 
distdruishable the initial letters ra... Sri Cha.... proving that the 
coin belongs to Caan DRA-GuUPTA. 

Fig. 14 is from Col. Swinry’s cabinet, in all respects a duplicate 
of the last, but the reverse legend is even more distinctly .. .. 93aF 
the lower part of the ndra only 1s effaced. 

Fig. 15 had escaped notice in my own cabinet :—the head is more 
highly finished than in the other specimens, but the legend could not 
have been understood without their aid :—it is .... "74H... adra- 
gupta. wn 

Before quitting this very interesting group of coins, I must not 
omit to notice the only silver specimen which has y-t come under my 
observation : it belongs to Dr. Swiney, and is .... a forgery ‘—not a 
modern one, but an actual false coin of the period when it was 
struck. Iti is of copper thickly plated, but the silver plate is worn 
through in several places, exposing the interior nucleus. [| have 
depicted it in Plate XXXIX. Fig. 21. 

Obverse, the R4ja in the original sacrificing attitude ; under. his 
left arm the letters “s1q Ajaya or TISTY Kaya y... 

Reverse. Goddess (Durga?) seated in the native fashion with « cor- 
nucopia (or flower) and glory—a small elephant with trunk uplifted 

on yer. mews shoulder. The marginal inscription 
“i Pral . the last letter may be double a,— 
does — present an intelligible word. 
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Second Series of imitations. | 

We now pass to another series of coins evidently —— from: 
the same ‘ Ardokro’ type coin to which the early Canouj group has 
been so satisfactorily traced. In the latter case we have seen that 
the Hindu artists soon quitted their original, and exercised a fertile in- 
vention in varying the device durmg several generations of princes : 
but in the coins we have now to notice, no claims toingenuity can be 
advanced ; unless it be for gradually barbarizing and disguising the 
original type, so that it would have been absolutely impossible to 
recognize the character of the extraordinary symbols on the later 
pieces, had we nota numerous train of specimens to produce, in evidence 
ofthe gradual deterioration. I had already more than once engraved 
spécimens of this curious series, thinking them to be merely the link 
coins between the Rao nano reo and the early Canouj series. Among 
the -Manikyadla coins was the only silver coin of the set on which | had 
particularly remarked legible Sanscrit characters ; which were of a 
form and age differing essentially from the Canounj coin alphabet (so 
called). But now through Capt. Cunnincuam’s careful scrutiny of 
all our available collections, I am enabled to produce a host of variable 
legends, which may be the means of developing by and bye a second 


royal dynasty of 5 Indian locality, as successfully as has 





been the case with the pra family. 

-Henceforward my readéts should nderstand, and they will, dow)t- 
less, soon perceive the fact, — coin essays are joint productions, 
and that I have an auxiliary at my elbow, far better acquainted with 
the contents of, I may saypall the collections of coins in India, than 
Lhave leisure to become. With his zealous aid in hunting out the 
unpublished varicties of evely class, 1 hope to make these notices 


* complete as far as disco has yet proceeded, and to do fuller 
Ex justice to the numerous ributions I continue to receive from | — 
numismatie co-adjutors in the interior. emai rege bel 


_ What the present class is totally distinct from the last, misy, be 
J ‘argued on many grounds :+—those are discovered in greatest quantity 
at Cano}, Jonpur, Gaya, and even occasionally in Bengal, —these are’ 

chiefly met with in Upper India, and in the Panjdé, Capt. CavuTury: 
« ‘me one dug up in the foundations of his residence near’ 
o ‘Mr. Dean dug up some at Samehana near Dethi :—but 
ant fact in their history is the extraction of one of 
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or Cashmir, then we must furn our view in seeking the focus whence 
they were issued, and fortunately we have authentic lists of the so- 
vereigns of some of these places to consult. ft be GUS 
But first to enumerate the coins :— 

fig. 18. A gold coin (Sracr) weight 120 grs.* deserves to be 
mentioned first, because the workmanship is nearest in perfection— 
in imperfection we might rather say,—to the ‘ nano rao,’ or ‘ Ardokro’ 
original. The legs of the couch, cornucopia, and drapery, are well 
defined. The raja on the obverse has his trident standard, and his 
right hand outstretched as over the fire altar, but the altar is omitted. 
Under the right hand of the raja, both in this coin and: in figs. 16 
and 20, oceur the letters qa pasa either side by side as in 16, or su-- 
perposed asin 20. Under the left arm, which is elevated to hold a 
spear, is another perpendicular combination of two or three conso- 
nants, apparently 43 @, and T with the vowel te. The same mono- 
gram (or rather polygram) continues through the whole series. IL 
formerly took it for a sword handle, which it exactly resembles when 
the lowermost letter is hid. : 

Fig. 20. (Sracy) the next best in execution, has the letters 4ig 
Sri Kri_... visible.on the left of the female. 

Migs 19." (Treokar :—duplicate, Cunnixanam) continues ihe 
word ; waTaTa Krigodhaya ? or Kribhodhdaya 

Figs. 16 and 17 of my cabinet have the letters. — Syri 
Visva.... or Vikha on the former, and qa... Pasula . . F perhaps 
Visala ?) on the latter. — 

Numerous other specimens in — — be —— — 
they generally contain even less satisfactory fragments of names than 
the above. All that can be positively asserted is that the letters ure 
Sanscrit, and, on these at least, of the same alphabet as that we ane 
designated No. 2 of the Allahabad lath. ⸗ 

The silver coins of this second series are much more scarce Sees 
the gold and copper ones.—The three I possess, represented in figs. 
1, 2,-and 3, appear also to be of a very debased standard, and to be- 
long to a much later period. None of them retain more than the 
rudest semblance of the raja fizdre—and stil) less of the goddess ; — 
the latter has even been taken tor a dagger, the former fora scorpion ! 
The letters also are of a more modern formation, not differing much 
from those of the tenth century, found at Sdrndth and other places. 
Captain CUNNINGHAM ‘firat pointed out to me : the words —— 








Protupa on figs. Land 2.00 : 
* The weight of all’ these’coins is early the same, —— vol tact the di- 
— — x“! A . * 4 MP ee oy 7 
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Plate XXXLX. 
On - jig. 8; on a former occasion Thad already read tan . Sri 
Yag.. ‘but as there are traces of a cross-line’ to the ya of” thie third 
‘letter, I am inclined to adopt rather ‘the reatlin® Sgr Yasa. 


‘Yasa glory, forming in composition many Indian names, as Vasu 
Vigraha, Yas o Varma, Yas o’*Pala, Yaswant, &c. 

The two earliest specimens 6f the copper series, figs. 4 and 5, are 
from) Gol, Sracr's and ‘Capt. Conninonan's cabinets respectively? - 
The -first ‘has several letters of the old character tinder the left | 
arm perpendicularly say. ‘Sayadha, and on® the exterior Ha. maka! 

Fig. 5 18, reality, a forgery of a gold coin: the remains of the 
ancient gilding are still perceptible, in the —— The monogram 
48 the same as mefie..18, of the last Plate. ne - 

Figs.-S and 9) 4ré’ selected’ ‘from Col. Sracy’s ey as exaritplés 
of the: name: of ataara, Sri Pratapa, in the two forms of alphabet,— 
— they belong to ‘different individuals of the sitme family 


— 8, ——22 unique in Col. Swiner’s drawers, Fith 
of letters that ‘havé vusurped tue natural position: of arms, | 
ri throne, and all’sueh“appurtenances!—On the obverse are 
the letters 319. jaya : on the opposite ‘face, ee Srf Vinada or faxa 
Virava.. and to the right @ (?) =e mandid. . 

. Fig. 9. The word Srf is still perceptible. 

Fig. 10 is: but introduced (from my- collection) to shew thie.” com: 
‘plete barbarism that finally prevailed. Such -ride pieces’ are to be 
liad in. plenty, for one that contains ’ a trace of writing. ‘a : 
the commonest name on thosé that are by any means legible. 


——— — — 


refineme t ix go of the : 
sitting posture of the reverse. — pointed out the prototype of 
the European coat, pantaloons, gaiter and Wig. ¢ on one ecries, I must 
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YW 
Of legends we have in fig. 15,0n the margin .. @..yo.. On fig. 
16, reverse, the letter — ja. On fig. 11, on either arm of the sitting 
ficure @ife Sri di ? and on fig. 12 several uncertain letters scattered 
about #444. In the last of the set, the letter 7 stands alone. __ 
It would be in vain to attempt any explanation of such vague 
symbols. Of this series of coins M. Covurr’s drawings contained 
many good samples, They are plentiful in the Paayad, less so in 
Upper India, and comparatively rare in Afgidinistan. Mr. Masson 
has only given one, and that very degraded. 
Fourth Series. — 
These shadows of the Kanerkan king are alike Doxcax's issue,— 
‘‘ a fourth ?—start eyes! what will the line stretch out to the crack 
of doom ? another yet ?”’—Such is, however, the singular fact; whe- 
ther they ‘‘ reigned in this kingdom” consecutively, or in subdivided 
portions of it, there can be no doubt of the common source whence 
these numerous progeny have borrowed their family features. Amid 
the hundreds of each kind, now open to our examination and selection, 
the progress of deviation can readily be followed: and it is nota 
little curious to see the different results of corruption arrived at by 
different engravers or moniers, in the course, perhaps, of a few grene- 
rations. In one case we come toa kind of dagger—in another toa 
few dots and strokes—and in the present instance to a kind of heart, 
formed of the knees and petticoat of the seated female! The best of 
the three coins depicted in the engraving are from Monawn La’t's col- 
lection; the worst from Capt. CauTLEY's disinterred Behat relics, 
where a large proportion of these . coins was found in associa- 
tion with the supposed Buddhist coins, described in my essay of last 
nd but one approach to a letter on any of them, 
| the well formed Raja in fig. 16. It is 
their n origin: and it must be noted = 
ce farther to the north-west than © 














Thus Mr. Masson says of them: “this series is very extensively 


found 3 ip. western Afghdnistan. The obverse has a rude figure of the 
| ul with the » ‘iment of the ee 
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ough é “they app ear In some 
for suchi, Figs,.6),to 63," (those that shew the chair, the cornuco- 
pia and noose) — are Genera nd at n figs. 64 to 66,” 
(those haying 0! y the outli rt, *s prevalen 
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on the banks of the Indus and in the Panjab,''"—and, as we have 


‘stated above, near Seharanpur in India proper. This series has, un- 


doubtedly, a better claim to be considered the genuine descendant of 
the 4rdokro coin in situ than any of the three preceding series. 

To sum up my review of these coins, I cannot help remarking how 
great an analogy exists between the circumstance of these several 
adoptions by subordinate imitators, of a predominant form of coinage 
that had perhaps prevailed for centuries under a paramount rule; 
and the nearly parallel case of the Saa’n A’tam coinage of the last 
century, the very words and form of which were copied by the numer- 
ous Tajas and nawabs, who assumed the privilege of coinage upon 
the dismemberment of the Delhi monarchy. In many places, a few 
years only, have sufficed so to disfigure the Persian letters, as to remder 
them quite illegible and barbarous. 

Pala or Déva dynasty of Canauj. 

By way of filling the plate, I have engraved at foot, two new spe- 

cimens of this dynasty, brought to light since the publication of Plate 


L. Vol. IV. 


_ Fig. 19 is taken from a cast of a gold coin, in Col. T. P. Smrrn’s 
Possession. Some of the letters are new in form, but they may pos- 
sibly be read Mlaafaue Wiesa Sri mad Vigrahapdla deva. 

#ig. 20 is an unique copper coin of Capt. Cunninouam’s. On the 
obverse, the four-handed god is crushing a demon—instead of being 
seated in the usual serene attitude. The legend on the other side 
may be read, StwHegeqiea Sri mat Prithé deva,a name occurring in the 
Detfié list as having reigned at Lahore A. D. 1176—1192: but not 


to be found among the many names which inscriptions have given 


us of the Biupila family of Canouj and Benares. 

Mr. Masson has figured a third new name of the same group, 
which I have inadvertently neglected to introduce in this plate as 
I had intended. The letters that are visible are 41H... @tcace 

2a Sri ma....mframas. “deva. The first and last letters are half 


— off, and the vowel may be an ad, so that the reading may 
- possibly be Sri m(at Ku)mdra mah(d Rdja) deva. Mr. Masson says 


_ that “ “at Kdbul coins of this peculiar type are met with occasionally 
in ‘the bazar, generally of gold. A large parcel was dug up out of 
the — three or four years ago, near Korinder a village of Koh- 
ama He places them as the last of the Indo-Scythic series, not 
ving, at the time of writing, seen what had been made of them here: 
ndeed the sitting female be a far descendant from the Mithraic 
ldess oe tag of six of eight —— ———— 
magni , — sfo mi ation. 
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It isa great pity that the horde discovered at Korinder was not 

secured at once. It might have contributed very materially to our 

classification of this second Canoeuj dynasty. A great many specimens 

of the same sort must also be scattered about in the cabinets of retired 

Indians at home ; and we may hope now that Professor Witson has 

commenced upon the task of examining the coins in the Royal Asiatic 

_ Society and India House collections, specimens will flow in to him 
— from all quarters to be decyphered and described. 





V.—Facsimiles of various Ancient Inscriptions, lithographed by Jamxs 
Painsep, Secretary As. Soc. &c. 
[Continued from page 561.) 
Iascriptions from Buddha-Gaya, Plate XXX. 

The neighbourhood of Gaya has long been known to be prolific of 
inscriptions :—yet, notwithstanding the various notices of them which 
have appeared in the Researches, of the Bengal, and of the London So- 
cicties, the theme is, as yet, by no means exhausted. Mr. Harincton 

| furnished our Society at a very early period after its institution with 
copies of two inscriptions from the principal cave, lying in the hill of 
Nagarjuna, (the name, it will be remembered, of a celebrated Buddhist 
patriarch,) one of which was decyphered by Dr. Wivxins, and proved 
to be a record of the excavation of the cave by Ananta Vaama, the 
grandson of YAGNA Varma. The date is not given, but the character 
(No. 2 of the Allahabad lath) shews it to belong to an carly cen- 
tury of the Christian era. Mr. Hanincton mentions several other 
caves and inscriptions which have not yet been examined. 
| Dr. Witxins also translated one inscription copied from a stone 
by Mr. Witmor in 1785, (As. Res. vol. i. 284,) dated Samvat 1005, 
purporting that Amana Deva, the author of the Amera kosha, built 
the temple of Buddha at Buddha-gaya. 

Dr. Hamitron (Roy. As. Soc. Trans. vol. ii. 44,) in his account of 
the ruins of Buddha Gaya, alludes cursorily to inscriptions on two 
images of Gautama, recording their erection, one by Jara SEN and: 
Kuma‘ra Sen, sons of PunyasHapra, son of SAMANTA, all untitled 

. persons : the other by Raja Visyaunanna, of whom nothing more is 

Bi ag inscription found by the Embassy in 1831, was of a 

more interesting description. It is described in the Journal (vol. iii. 
page 214), and more fully by Colonel Buanry in the last volume of 





Ae ’ 


‘the Researches. It was upon the occasion of my requesting Mr. 

H ATHORN x, then magistrate of Gaya, to take a duplicate of the yn 
~ ; 4a ; aah ae” . * — J 
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mese facsimile, that this gentleman went beyond his commission, and 
kindly furnished me with facsimiles of several other inscriptions in 
the neighbourhood of the ancient temple, all of which, he says, are 
quite illegible to the learned pandits of Gaya. 

““No. 2, CNo. 1 being the Burmese inscription) he writes, is on a 
stone lying near the Mahi Buddha temple.” <A copy of this, noted by 
Hamitton as ‘ an imscription of considerable length,’ appears to be 
deposited in the E, I. C.’s Museum, labelled No. 113, but no farther 
account of it is furnished. It is this inscription which I have litho- 
graphed in Plate XXX; but before proceeding to its discussion, it will 
be better to notice the other items of Mr. Hatnorwne’s dispatch. 

«* No. 3 is an inscription on a stone, inserted in the wall of a Brah- 
man’s house erected on the site of the old fort, said to have belonged 
to R4ja Ami’ Sinn, who went over to the Burman empire, became 
converted to the Bauddha faith, and died in that country.” This‘is 
evidently the inscription translated by WuILkins ; the Raja Ami‘r 


being the Amara above mentioned, : and the story of his conversion 
“has merely been altered a little in repetition, and mixed up with the 
nore recent collisions between the Burmese defendants of the shrine 


‘and the Rajput expeditions against these infidels in the 12th and 13th 


‘centuries. Perhaps the similarity of the name to the celebrated Ha- 


wvra Stxu of CAitor may have helped to confound the tradition. It 


‘Gs unnecessary to republish this inscription. 


«No. 4 is inscribed in a circular form over an image of Devi in the 
Mahant’s garden.” This, again, is alluded to by Dr. Hamiutown as 


“No. 99 of the India House museum, “ on a male figure now called 


Saraswati (a goddess), is the usual pious sentence of the Buddhist.” 
It is useless to lithograph this inscription, which does not differ even 


Gn the form of the letters from the ‘‘ Ye dharma hetu, &c.” of the 


Sdrndth and Tirhut images. 
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; tenets enabled him to correct the former in several doubtful. read- 


« — 
⸗ 


The character may be properly designated as the Gaur alphabet, 
the parent of the modern Bengdlé form. The specimen is chronolo- 
gically valuable to the investigation of the gradual alterations it has 
undergone, because it contains a date, Samvat 73 or 74, of am era 
that has been the subject of some misapprehension... Mr. CoLepxooxe 
rectified Dr. Wi.Lkins’ mistake in supposing this sambat could refer to 
the eraof VikrgamaApirya, and assumed a position for it 1000 years 
more modern, in connection with the Gopala or Bhupala dynasty of 
Gaur. The document before us corroborates this view ; but by the ex- 
pression, “‘ after the expiration ofthe reign of Laxmana Sp'na,” it 
would seem that the term samvat applied generally to whatever epoch 
might be mentioned in the preceding sentence. Laxmana Sze'na, the 
son of Banat Sen, who built the city of Gaur, reigned in A. D. 
~1116—1123: so that the date of the inscription on this supposition 
would be A. D. 1197, only three years prior to the destruction of the 
monarchy by the Musalmans. The figures, however, are unfortunately 
doubtful, just where their identification is of the greatest conse- 
quence :—the first might be read as the N&gari 1, were not the nu- 
merals of the month so clearly of the Bengaliform. If counted from 
‘the foundation of Gaur in 1066, the date would fallin 1140. Were 
there any possibility of assuming a starting point on satisfactory 
data, the day of the week, Thursday, would afford a sure test of its 
being correctly fixed, by the calculation of the luni-solar period 
elapsed: but according to the formula in my calendric tables, neither 
- of the epochs above selected will bring about such a result. 
The following is the transcript of the facsimile in modern Nagari. 
One letter after Namobuddhaya is illegible, and the next word is con- 
sequently doubtful: anusvara is substituted for ©. 


live aw ©ara dqeare qacHeracellaa: wages etree 
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Translation. 

‘‘ Salutation to Buddka.—May this votive aspiration of the devoted 
vi@ary to Mahdvira Swémi*—(Of him who is) m holiness like the 
blue-bee steeped in the honied lotus of the feet of a divine personage, 
and in might like the lion triamphant over the infuriate elephant, 
who reigns over the royal and puissant progeny of Hulkara Baura‘ta, 
named KaisHna Natpatrand GarupaNnarrayAna, his inveterate anta- 
gonists—who is himself the gracious father (protector) of tributary 
kings—who, adorned with such might and virtues, sways the im- 
perial sceptre over 125000 kingdoms well people with mountaineer 
warriors—the king of kings—the auspicious and high in dignity 

Asoxa Cuanpra Drva,— (of the aforesaid Raja's) younger brother, 
DasaratTana Kuma’ra, supported and maintained through the lotus of 
his gracious feet, his dependent. treasurer, a conscientious Bodhisatwa 

_ —the light of his tribe and family, by name Sanasrapa‘pa, ‘Son of 
the dignified Sri Caa’ta Baanma, and grandson of Mrisut BrauMa 

_—may (this his holy act), united with the virtues of his teachers and 
guru, his mother and father, enable to attain the fruit of immortal 
_ wisdom, salvation from passions and delusions of sublunary existence, 
~ and ‘absorption of his soul in the Supreme Being.” mas 

_ Written after the conclusion of the reign of Sri mat LAXMANA 
‘Sena Deva, in the year 74, on Thursday, the 12th day of the dark 


half of the month of Vaisakie.”’ 


‘The inversion of the sentence, and the multitude of epithets applied 
to each party, makes it difficult for an English reader to follow the 
sense through such a labyrinth :—in afew words, it prays that some 
good act (probably the building or endowment of a temple) may 

_ redound to the eternal welfare of one Sanasrara’pa, the treasurer of 
DasarnaTHa Kuma‘aa, the younger brother of Mahardja__ Asoxa Cuan- 
pra Deva, the reigning prince of a dynasty that had ‘supplanted. by 
conquest some descendants of the Baurara —— (of Gaur doubt- 

_ less, by name KrisaHxa and Ganupana’ na’ran. All these ; ‘names 

and persons T believe | are new to history ; at Teast I find no Asoxa 






















a ong the su essors. of Bera‘. Sr’ x. From his ‘assump i uch 
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Bhitari Lath. 

On the same plate | have lithographed from a drawing by Captain 
CunsincHam an elevation of the BAitari ldth in the Ghazipur dis- 
trict, of which so much have been said. It was Mr. Trecxar who 
first brought it to notice in 1834; he sent me a rough pencil sketch, 
and promised further examination. This was accomplished in com- 
pany with Captain CUNNINGHAM ; when on clearing away the earth 

_ from the lower part of the shaft a long inscription was discovered. 
It was immediately seen to be in the same character as No. 2 of the 
Allahabad ldth—and while taking a copy of it in pencil, the names of 
Rajas Sai’ Guera, Guaror Kacua, CHANDRA-GUPTA, SAMUDRA-GUP- 
ra, were found following in succession, exactly as on the Allahabad 
inscription—other names, CHAaANpRa-cuPTA, Kuma‘RA-GuPTA, and 
SkaNpaA-aurra, succeeded ; proving that this pillar had been erected 
several reigns subsequently to the other, and confirming in an extra- 

ordinary manner the concatenation of the Canouy coins of this very 
Gupta family, as has been noticed in a preceding paper.—More need 
not be said at present, as the inscription itself will appear next 
month with Dr. Mixu's interpretation and valuable comments. 

There are two other pillars near Ghazipur, at Zamineah, south of 
the Ganges, from which great expectations were entertained, of our 
making a further acquisition—but we have just been disappointed. 
Col. Povover: writes me, that Mr. Murray has closely examined the 
principal pillar without finding any trace of writing on it; he is 
about to dig around it, however, for the square portion of the shaft 

3 may possibly be buried below the soil. This is our only chance. 
See — — Sea Sa 
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VI —Sub-Himdlayan Fossil Remains of the Daduptir Collection. — By 
Sih ome Lieuts. W. E. Baxer and H. M. Dvuranp, Engineers. © 


J hla? ‘ aaG 


Genus Sus*. 

‘Govine has ‘confined his remarks upon the fossil remains of the 
genus Sus to a brief notice of their existence, in consequence, it 
to the time at which the Recherches s sur 
Tea "Osgemens. — were re published, the instances of the occurrence 
"of f fossils of this genus were rare ; and of the small number discovered 
“the | greater portion had been found i in peat. The tables given in the 


Plates Band C _ mentioned in the ensuing descriptions, have been in- 
ated in Plate XLIV., and had been reserved for the Researches, on account 
















~ of their ofthéie dimensions; bat we see they are oscessaty to the article, and” have in- 
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latest geological manuals show, that in the interyal which has elaps- 
ed since the publication of Cuvien’s work a few sites have afforded 
specimens, but still the remains in comparison with those of other 
genera are far from being abundant. By reference to the sable of 
Sub-HimAélay an fossil genera in the 53rd No. of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society it will be observed, that, although here found in 
greater quantity than i in European localities, the relics of the renus are, 
in comparison with those of most of the other Pachy dermata, scarce, 
Notwithstanding their small number, the specimens in our possession, 
happening in general to be tolerably perfect, form a series which, 
though not continuous, is sufficiently perfect to illustrate the dentition 
of one of the specics. 

To the consideration of this species we without further introduction 
proceed; premising only, that with the exception of the cranium of 
whith fig. 6, Pl. B, is a representation, the whole of the specimens 
referred to are. from the Maginand deposit, a general description of 
which prefaces our notes on the fossil unicorn-rhinoceros. 

Cranium. The fossil, of which figs. 1 and 2, Pl. XXXIV. are re- 


presentations, is the cranium of the sow of the species to be described, 


The specimen has been less crushed than is usual, but has not altoge- 
ther escaped. ‘The nasal bones are not quite centrical, and in their 
natural position, being thrust over towards the left maxillary by a 
crush which acted on the right side of the head. The mastoid apophy- 
ses and the descending tubercles in their front are broken off: the 
extremities of the pterygoid apophysis are also mutilated :—the zygo- 
maticapophysis of the temporal, if perfect, cannot be cleared completely 
from the matrix which adheres to it, without the risk of destroying 
the process itself and the adjacent parts: both jugals are imperfect, 
being broken off (as shewn in the profile view of the skull) immediate- 
ly after their descent from forming the post. orbitary apophysis: the 
canines are wanting, but their alveoli are very distinct, though small 
for the size of the head; this circumstance, in conjunction with the 


minor development of some parts of the occiput when compared 


with other specimens, indicates. the sex of the cranium, — pre ayet 
_ With the view of obtaining the difference of proportions ecnsequant 


on differences of sex, the measurements which form the third column 
of the subjoined table were inserted; the half palate of the cranium 


prbence they are derived is given at fig. 5, Pl, B, but the occiput 
1 bones being imperfect, it was not paired nacapsary to 
: pr i ¢ an Sh : — * 
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the first column by those obtained from the head of a wild boar 
killed in the neighbourhood of Hansi. These two skulls denote, by 
the state of their molar teeth, very similar ages, the existing being 
but little younger than the fossil species; they are therefore well 
adapted for a comparison. | 








— — — — — — — — — — — —— — — — — — 





Fossil Possil 
Existing | «pecies, | species, 
species. | Female. | Male. 
Space occupied by seven molars measured on mesial 
HIMES, cc ccwcce ce cece seense te tastse ye we aeise ress 1,000 1,000 1,000 
From lower ede of foramen magnum to extremity 
 ofintermaxiliary, ....-...-- ee ee 2,672 2,556 até 
&pace between the Oth molars at their anterior, ...-- 0,210 0.193 0,257 
Ditto ditto Ist Gitto, .. 20. eccr ee crecsees = aie WO 06,3456 0,418 
Distance from ist molars to extremity of inter- 
MAMIIIALY, «2 ee cc ee ee cece tween en nenwneteeees 0,558 0,650 és 
Ditto from lower edge of occipital foramen to pos- 
terior edge of 7th molars, ..... * 0,825 0,922 “* 
Ditto from summit of occiput to extremity of later- 
maxillary, - +. cee ce cee we reste teen neeees 3,267 2,940 * 
Breadth of frontal plane at post. orbitary apophysis,| 0,576 0,831 0,929 
Ditto of parictal plane at narrowest part,. .....+.-- 0,358 0,241 0,301 
Greatest breadth across zygomatic process of tem- 
porn! bones,..--..--... Civ cvecvcceiev ccwe ares 1,323 1,280 * 
From anterior of orbit to extremity of intermaxillary,| 2,079 1,934 a 
From anterior of orbit to point of post. orbitary 
Apo ph ySis,. Hoe wee ee ee ee wee eee eww ne eee snes 0,362 0,317 *e , 
Diameter of orbit perpendicularly to line of molar,) 0,365 0,280 0,290 
From point of post. orbitary apophysis to lower edge 
f of ju | ee eee Re ee we te ee tee wees eeeeee ne uectes® 0,562 0,553 se 
Height of occiput from lower edge of occipital fora- | | 
men tO SUMMMItY ~- 66 ee ce eee ee ee ee eee ewes 1,073 0,393 * 
Breadth across occipital condyles, sn eeee ee ee teen ee : 0,457 0,4 419 “= 


“Having only one specimen of the existing species, we shall draw no 
conclusions from the difference of size observable in the two species, 
as shown by the table of dimensions which closes this paper; but, 
confining ourselves to the discordances displayed by the above table, 
in which the length of space occupied by the seven molars is chosen 
as the unit of comparison, shall notice the following circumstances. 

“The molars with reference to the length of the head as measured 
from the foramen magnum to the extremity of the intermaxillaries, 
occupy more ‘space, and are ‘situated at a greater distance from the 
foramen magnum ; there is, consequently, a less interval between the 
anterior false molar and the extremity of the intermaxillaries im the 
fossil than in the existing species: the palate is also somewhat 
narrower. — * “dels J Hn ‘ al = ts 
- "Phe mesial line of the occiput isin the fossil nearly perpendicular 
to the plane of the’palate,’ agreeing in this respect with the cranium 
of the hog which forms the! subject of Cuvrer’s description : but in 
tne wild hog Of Huridnah this mesial line makes an obtuse angle 
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all 


> 


the occinnt- to. the anterior extremity of the intermaxillaries to be pro- 
portionatelysgreater than in the fossil. 
It-w vil — that the male, with exactly the same space 
ly its molar sas by those of the sow, has a greater frontal and 
“Breadth [wipper plane of the head, In both fossils there is, 
plan@)a total absence of convexity : as this plane 
ascends, there nec dency to concavity, in consequence of the parie-. 
tal crests “being more strongly marked than in the existing species, 
and thus producing the appearance. ‘of a gentle hollow where in the 
common wild hog there would. be a gentle swell. 
_The orbits are in the fossil” oportionately less, situated higher, 
and more forward in the head ; heir. horizontal i is greater than their 
perpendicular diameter, whereasin the‘existing species these are nearly 
equal: the post. orbital apophy ses of the frontals are not so salient, 
and those of the jugal bones r-less ‘distant from the anterior of the 


orbit than is the case in the — — 


Considering the sex of the fos 
matic arches correspond in t Le two 
On reference to the table Gfmmegasuren 
occiput of the specimen’ thiré J, CER 1s, — equene 
ing belonged to a male, larger than that of fig. |, — X 
specimen here alluded to— — only one me | 
introduced into the fore “table of proportions: # 
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‘The teeth correspond in Samber — — 8 ‘theta existing species, 


wet incisors being ¢ canines }—+, molars. —3. 

With — of the earlier stages of the — in the upper 

| er not well provided: a small fragment containing 
ars but slightly worn, shows that the 4th milk 
; delineated by Cuvier in his Plate 1, fig. 6 ; 
igh eoempored: of similar parts, is a little longer 
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and more tapering than the one in fig. 6. Between this the initial 
step in the dentition, and that in which the 6th molar is making its 
appearance, we have none of the intervening stages. A cranium 
which has not been drawn in consequence of the mutilation of all the 
molars except the 5th, shows the 6th tooth in the act of cutting the 
jaw: the anterior extremity of the intermaxillary being broken off, 
the incisor teeth are not perfect, but by the fracture the permanent 
incisors are in part laid open, so that the milk ones must cither have 
already fallen or have been on the point of so doing: the latter is 
the most probable, as the lower jaw of this cranium, of which fig. 2, 
Plate C, is a representation, has the firet set of incisors still in the 
jaw, though much worn; of course the state of detrition of the molars 
of the upper corresponds with that of the teeth of the lower jaw; the 
4th molars are very much worn, the Sth has commenced to be in use, 
and the 6th is showing the summits of its collines ; it appears to be 
during the progressive wear of the 5th and the descent of the 6th 
molar that the milk teeth are shed and replaced by the permanent 
ones; for fig. 1, Plate B, which represents the right half of a speci- 
men, has no vestige of the milk teeth, but shows the permanent mo- 
lars Nos. 1, 4, 3, 4, and 6 unworn. | 

As the animal increased in age and the 7th molar gradually de- 
scended, the teeth already in use assumed the appearance exhibited 


_ by fig. 2, Plate B, which represents the left half of a fossil upper 


jaw; this and the foregoing specimen, fig. 1, show that the lst, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th molars, excepting in size, correspond with those 
of the existing species, each tooth being compounded of the same parts, 
even to the small external interstitial pillars of the 5th and 6th, The 
7th is in fig. 2 quité untouched, only the anterior portion of the 
tooth having, in fact, been exposed; although in consequence of the 
breaking away of the posterior part of the specimen the whole of the 
| vy expose: ared with a germ of the existing species, 
it is found to be composed of ant ogous parts, the general shape of 
the fossil toot sing at the same time modified in consequence of 

rreater size to which the posterior collines or mamillv attain - 
hence the tooth i ‘ec mpi ratively longer and less tapering. 

Fig. 5, which represents the left h alf of a fossil cranium, shows the 
7th molar in great — brought into use, and the corresponding pro- 
gress in the detrition ‘of the other teeth. In fig. 3, Plate B, which 
is a view of the left half of the palate of the cranium fig. |, Plate 
XXXIV., the whole of the last molar has been brought into use. The 
let: are in this specimen mutilated, the others evince the wear 
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due toa more advanced age than that to which the fossil fig. 5 had 
arrived, 

Fig. 4 is the left half of a fossil cranium, in which the two rows of- 
teeth have accidentally worn irregularly ; the left side is given, being 
the one*in which the enamel curves of the last molar have assumed 
forms which, on comparison with the foregoing specimens, will be 
found slightly to differ. The corresponding tooth in the right maxillary 
is both considerably longer than its fellow, and bears a greater simi- 
larity to those of the other ‘skulls. The canines of the male were 
large and ribbed on the upper surface, but the fossil upper jaws pre- 
senting none perfect, their shape and direction are not ascertainable : 
‘a detached fragment indicates a wear similar to that which occurs in 
the tusk of the wild hog: from the lower jaws little can be deduced, 
fig. 3, Plate XXXIV., being the only adult one which possesses the 
canines perfect. This specimen would have accurately indicated the 
wear had it been possible to clear the canine of a thin hard coating of 
the matrix, which, though not sufficiently thick to affect the general 
shape of the tusk, conceals the worn, and does not allow it to be distin- 
guished from the unworn, surface. 

The canines of the female were small, as may be seen by the alveoli 
of fig. 3, Plate B. 

The incisors in fig. 3, Plate B, are much used : only four are 
visible ; the matrix, which cannot be altogether cleared from the ante- 
rior of the palate, probably conceals the alveoli of the posterior incisors. 

Lower jaws. The early state of the milk teeth when the 4th or tri- 
partitioned molars is commencing to be used, is exhibited in the frag- 
ment of which fig. 1, Plate C, is a representation ; the 5th molar is 
also here seen prior to undergoing detrition. 

The next stage exemplified by a specimen, is that in which the 5th 
is a little worn ; the 3rd and 4th are a good deal so, and the Gth is just 
showing the tops of its collines; the central early incisors are much 
used, but not yet shed; the posterior ones are already replaced by 
- their permanent successors, and the canine is showing its point : : this 
— * as before remarked, was found — with its cranium. 
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The specimen, not coming from an adult animal, affords no trace of 
any friction having commenced to take place between the upper and 
lower canines, the latter being intact ;: in this respect the fossil corre- 
sponds with the existing species, in which, to judge from askullin our 
possession, the canines do not meet until the development ofthe 7th 
molar. The posterior incisor is present in neither half of the jaw,—a 
circumstance which fig. 4 proves to be accidental, and that the shape 
of this incisor is peculiar and distinctive. The central incisors are 
large, and protrude more horizontally than in the existing species. The 
right side has been crushed towards the left side of the jaw, so that 
the angle formed by the two halves at their symphyses cannot, from 
this specimen, be ascertained. | | 

Fig. 5 is a fragment in which the 7th molar is nearly clear of the 
jew, and has its anterior portion a little worn, but the central and pos- 
terior parts untouched. Nos. 3, 4,5, and 6 are of course in amore 
advanced state of detrition than is the case with those of fig. 3. 

The next condition illustrated is that in which the 7th molar is 
completely developed from the maxillary and in use; No. 6 is much 
worn, No. 5 nearly obliterated, and Nos. 2, 3, 4, and even No, IL, are 
in progressive wear. Fig. 4, which illustrates this state of the teeth, is 
from a nearly perfect fossil jaw ; the specimen has lost the left condyle, 
and has the parts adjacent to the right one broken off, as shown i in 
the profile view fig. 6 ; the left canine is snapped off close by the 
bone, and thus presents a sectional view; the left hind incisor, though 
not actually atfixed to the specimen, was found in the same block,—a 
fact which in connection with the general state of the specimens, 
argues -quict deposition. 

The molars of the lower j jaw, like those of the upper, bear a close ré- 
semblance to those of the existing species ; the incisors and the canines 
are, as as above noticed, distinctive; and by reference to the table of di- 
mensions it will be seen that the symphysis is in the fossil shorter in 
comparison to the length of the jaw, and the angle formed by the two 
sides is also less acute than in the common wild hog. * 

From the form of the cranium, the shape of the canines ands incisors, 
and the. other points in which the fossil differs from the existing 
species of the country, a specific difference may be inferred; for the 
dissimilarity, although less than that which occurs between the Baby- 
russa, t the Larvatus and the Sus serofa or common hog, is too re- 
markable, particularly i in the shape of the canines of the lower jew, 
—— mit. of the foss sil being | considered as a mere Barley of the Sus 
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Besides the foregoing fossil species, the existence of another is in- 
dicated by a cranium, of which fig. 6, Plate B, represents the left half 
of the palate: the fossil is unfortunately imperfect; the molars of the 
right maxillary are all broken, and of those on the left side the 6th 
and 7thgare alone perfect. These are smaller than the analogous 
molars of the former,—smaller even than those of the existing species, 
and also present other differences besides those of length and breadth : 
their detrition does not take place in the same manner: for the 8th 
molar is but little worn, notw ithstanding that the 7th is fully deve- 
loped; in the larger fossil species the 6th would have been much 
worn down. The 9th molar resembles in its tapering form that of the 
common hog, but is posteriorly much less complicated, fewer tuber- 
cles entering into its body; it is not in the fossil quite perfect, one of 
the anterior collines being broken off : there is, however, sufficient of 
the tooth to warrant these remarks. The 6th molar is composed of the 
same number of collines as that of the common hog, but these, as 
also the inner side of the tooth, generally are less channelled. ‘The 
head appears to have been short, for the nasals gain breadth more 
rapidly as they ascend, and the anterior extremities of the channels 
from the foramina on the frontals are perpendicularly over the 3rd, 
instead of being over the anterior of the Gth molar, as in the Sus 
scrofa. The occiput being broken off, the length of the head can 
only be guessed by paying attention to these minor considerations. 

The above specimen is the only one in our collection of this variety ; 
we : shall therefore content ourselves with noting its existence amongst 
the fossil species ; and in the event of further discoveries adding to its 
exemplars, we shall recur to the subject. 
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Measurements of Lower Jawa. | Existing Fossil, Fossil, 
| species. Pig. 4, Pl. C. Fig. 3, Pi. C. 
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VII.—Note on the occurrence of Volcanic Scoria in the Southern Penin- 
sula. By Lieut. Newnoup, A. D. C. 


I have the honor to present to the notice of the Society, specimens f 
of a caleareous and siliceous scoria forming the substance of a small 
hill at Biidigtnta, near Courtney, about 11 miles west of Bellary. 
This hill is situated close to the road, at the summit of a small pass 
over a range of hills running S.E. by which it is embosomed, Its 
apparent height is about 40 feet—circumference, 420 feet. 
The summit is rounded, and surface partially covered with long 
dry grass; amid which project in every direction masses of scoria, 
passing round the hill in almost regular succession like steps. Towards 
the top the scoria appear to be more friable—the base is cavernous, 
and the masses more vitreous on their surface, and stalactitic in shape. 
The hill when struck by a heavy stone or the heel of a booted foot 
emitted a sound as if hollow. Similar sounds were produced in 
riding a horse over the base. I found two pieces of the scoria several 
hundred yards from the spot: it is, however, probable that these 
may have been conveyed thence by the traveller. On the summit 1 
picked up a piece of clink-stone and one of hornblende rock : ‘the 
latter appeared to have been excavated by art. Around the base 
masses of scoria intermixed with the schistose sandstone, greenstone, 
and quartz of the surrounding formation were strewn together, with 
fragments of trap and iron ore. 
The bed of the rivulet that washes the foot of the pass I found to 
be composed of greenstone. A partial stratum of kankar is here met 
with, covered with alluvial soil. - ‘ 
‘The surrounding hills are greenstone slate, in which minute scales 
of miea are found disseminated, capped by a schistose sandstone. 
The mound of scoria has from a distance a singular cineritious 
appearance, strongly contrasted with the ferruginous tint of the 
surrounding hills. By many it has. been thought of voleanic origin, 
‘but I could discover nothing like a crater; nor any traces: of. Jaya, 
obsidian, augite, olivine or other volcanic matter. Pi ne a 

» The oldest natives can give no account how these scoria were 
accumulated, beyond the vague tradition founded on an episode i in the 
‘Mahabhurat, of their being the burnt bones of a Racsdsa « of a fe rm er 
————— am I aware that such scori@ are produced. 
; furnace needs —* the country 11 in — times, Panty sad — — 
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The similarity in the names given by the natives to these two 
substances (Racsisa also signifying a giant) bas struck me; although 
Bucwanan describes the Rajmahal formation as deposited from 
water; whereas the specimens now sent appear to have undergone 
the action of fire. . 


P.S. Since writing the above 1 have received a letter from the 
President of the Madras Hindu Literary Society, Caverty VewkaTra 
Lacumi’s, who informs me that there are mounds of scoria of a 
similar description at Biidibetta near Chittledrig, at Bédihal, in the 
Mysore country, and at Béditippa in Séndah, near the Nugger frontier. 
Regarding the origin of these ashes he gave no further account save 
the local traditions ; viz. that some were the ashes of religious sacri- 
fices performed by the holy Rishits in their hermitages, and some the 
funeral piles of remarkable heroes and other noted persons. 

Biidigunta, the name of the place whence the specimens sent you 
were procured, signifies in the Canarese language the “ hill of ashes.” 


VUI.—Peostscript to the account of Ursitarus printed in the 19th 
Vol. of Researches As. Soc. By B. H. Hopason, Esq. 


I have just procured another very perfect skull of the Ursitax, 
which exhibits the same formula of molar dentition as that described 


in my paper or +. 

It is the cranium of a mature subject, but less old than the preced- 
ing, and Tam thus enabled to correct that portion of the generic 
character which ascribes an almost ursine flatness to the crowns- of 
the molar teeth. | 

In the present subject the coronal processes of those teeth are 
distinctly salient, with an obtusely conical form. A similar process 
rises from the inner heel of the great carnivorous tooth, above; nor 
is the transverse tubercular, next to it, wholly without — of 
such a process. — Sed 

The generic — should be corrected as follows: © | 

~* Cheek teeth +2 a7 Strong, broad, low, and furnished on™ the crowns 

with obtusely-conical processes: the tubercular of the upper jaw, 
rse, narrow, ‘sub-parallelogramic, smaller than the carnivorous 
tooth, a id essentially a grinder: : no — in the ices — et 
cwt. sicut prius scripta. 4 
aye has been suggested to me that our animal is a Glutton! or a Ratel. 
‘Put ‘the “dentition of | former, according to the Regne animal, is 


— of the latter is — and I possess several species of both con- 
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forming to those formule. The-peculiar dental system of Ursitaxus 
is in harmony with other material peculiarities of structure; and the 
animal therefore seems abundantly entitled to generic distinctness. 

As to the species, that is probably identical with the Ursus Indicus 
of Suaw, the Indian Badger of Pennant, and the Biju of Hindusthan, 
but which still wants (I believe) a scientific name. I suppose, there- 
fore, mine of Inauritus will be recognised, unless we are to persist in 
incumbering the science with the vague names and descriptions of a 
half informed age. 





IX.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, the 2nd November, 1836. 


The Honorable Sir Enwanp Ryvyaw, President, in the chair. 

Mr. G. F. McCruiwrocn, proposed atthe last Meeting, was balloted for, 
and duly elected «a Member. 

H. Waurers, Esq. C. S., Dr. J. M. Bramiey, Dr. Daummonp, Newab 
Tanawur Juxe Behadér, and Shah Qapie u’pI's were proposed by 
Mr. James Prinsep, seconded by Sir Enwanp Ryan. 
cae Jackson was proposed by Dr. Pearson, seconded by Sir EpwArp 

YAN. . 

Read a letter from Mr. Vixcenr Treonar, acknowledging his elec 
tion as an associate member. 

Read a letter from Mr. C, Browxtow, returning thanks for the So- 
ciety’s patronage of the Alif Leila, and agreeing to the stipulation for 
the deposit of a file of the sheets, as printed, with the Secretary. 

Read a letter from J, C. C. Surnersann, Esq., Secretary to the Ge- 
neral Committee of Public Instruction, requesting to know at what 

. price the Society would supply twenty-eight copies of the Naishadha 
and of the Ruja Tarangin!, required for the use of the Government San 


_serit College. + 

Mr. W. H. MacnraGuten moved that the books should be given gratis if in- 
tended for deposit in libraries, as the encoursgement thus given to the study 
os of these works —— promote the sole object the Society had in view in com- 
— leting their publication. The Secretary explained thatthey were r uired ns class 
yoks; that "thie resent application would doubtless be followed Pp hed a con- 

stant ‘periodical | jemand for this and other works; thut when he nte 
Society against any ‘risk in undertaking to finish the suspended volar ra F 
ig calculated on the necessary school demand for | —* * them as one of the 


means of repayment; and the prices — fixed were calou ——— — 
ta 
reduc- 


—— ross ——— nded in their completion: 1 he propo 
— rice. Sir B ENJ- MaLkin and other Members s ot jected to a 
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Read a letter from the Secretary of the Royal Academy of Marseilles, 
—— receipt of the Researches and Journals presented last 
rear. . . 

Shah Qasim u'pi’s applied to the Society to be allowed the loan, forthe 
purpose of taking a copy, of a very valuable manseript of the Koran in 
the Library, depositing 250 rupees, the price at which it had been pur- 
chased by the Society. 

Resolved, that he should be permitted to employ Adtiby in the apart. 
ment to take the copy, but thatthe volume could not be lent ont for such 


n 


* 


a4 pu rpose. ia 


He also requested two copies of the last three volumes of the A/emgiri, 
of which the three first volumes had been supplied gratis to the Susseram 
Madrassa by the Education Committee. 

Resolved, that this request be complied with. 


Library. 
A letter was read feom the Secretary to Government, General Depart. 
ment, forwarding for deposit in the Library of the Asiatic Society the un- 
dermentioned. 95 volumes, being a set of the Reports and Publications of 
the Commissioners of Records, of which three copies had been recently 
sent out (as printed on the reverse of the titlé page) “for perpetual 
preservation in some public library of the Bengal Presidency.” 
Report from Commissioners on Pablic Records, 1 vol. | 
Revord Commission, Scotland; Correspondence of C. P. Coorrn, Esq. Se- 
eretary to the Board, with Tuomas Tuomson, Esg. Deputy Clerk Regulation, 
1 vol, | 
Reports from the Commissioners oa the Public Records of Ireland, 3 vols. 
La Commission Des Archives d’Augieterre, 1 pamplilet, 7 
Public Records, the public advantages of entrusting the Records of the Ex- 
chequer, &c. | pamphlet. | | wo 
Nonarum Inquisitiones in Curea Scaccarii, 1 vol. . 













Rotoli Hundredorum, 2 vols. ay 
Valor Ecclesiasticus, 6 vols. * 
Inquisitiouum Post Mortem Calendariam, 4 vols. : 
‘Moouseripts in the Harleian Collection, 4 vols. i> ew 
Placita de quo Warranto, 1 vol. «i 
Tt, 
agal Index to Domesday, 2 vols. | r 
Ducatus Lancastria, 2 vols. Bars.prima and sccunda, and Pars quarta. . a 
Semis 
ais 
= VOM ce J 
own Collection, I vol. | ao oe 
oO n Hibernia, 2 vols, d —A 
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Substunce of the Speech of CHantes Punton Coorer, Esq. as Counsel for 
the Rev, Cuartrs WELLbnELoven, io the suit of the Attorney-General versus 
Sone, instituted in the High Court of Chancery, respecting Lady Hnewiry’s 

- Foundations; 1 pamphlet. 


F * J — 

— Memoria du Commissad dos Arquivos du Gran Bretanha dirigida aos Car- 
torarios Bibliothecarios s Antiquarios de Portugal, pello que resputa aos traba- 
thos e Exames da mesma Commissed; 1 pamphlet. *— 


Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England, 5 vols. = 

Rotuli Curim Regis, 2 vols. 

Rotuli de Oblatis et Finibus in Turri Londinensi, 1 vol. 

Rotuli Sclecti Ex Archivis in Dom. Cap. Westm. 1 vol. 

Excerptat Rotulis Finium in Turri Londinensi asservatis Henrico Tertio, 1 vol. 

Fines 7, Rie T. 16 Johan, 1 vol. 

Rotuli Normuoniae in Turri Londinensi, 1 val. 

Statutes of the Realio, 12 vols. including 2 vola. of Index. 

Manuscripts in the Cottonian Library, 1 vol. 

Calendarium Rotulorum Patentium in Turri Londinensi, 1 vol. 

Calendarium Rotulorum Chartarum et Inguisitionum ad quod damnum, I vol. 

Texatio Eecclesiastica Anglim et Walliz, 1 vol. 

Read a letter from Mr. A. A. Honxeman, forwarding for presentation 
a copy of the first number of the Numismatic Journal, on behalf of Mr. 
Joux Yoxce Axerman, F. 8. A. the Editor. 

Meteorological Register for September, 1836, was presented by the 


Surveyor General. bee . 
Second Annual Report of the Statistical Society of London, presented 


by Dr. D. Stewart. 1 
Literary and Antiquities. 

Read a letter from H. T. Painser, Esq. Secretary to the Government 
of India, General Department, forwarding copy of a report furnished to 
the Government of Bombay from Colonel Cuesney, of the proceedings 
of the Euphrates expedition, in its various departments. 

(The substance of this report is published below. ] 

A memoir on the Antiquities of Bamian was submitted by Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN, on the part of Mr. C. Masson. 

The same member presented also a notice by Munsut’ Monan La’t, 
of Uch Sherif, a town nexr the junction of the five streains im the Panjiéb, 
celebrited as the place of sepulture of many Mahommedan saints. 

Mr. 8. G. Hearty presented through Dr. Consys, the first of a series 
of mathematical essays on the use of functions in geometrical analysis, 


Physical. 

A large fossil fragment of the acetabuluimfof an elephant was presented 
Sprnseuny, found by him «at Segoe, the place where Captain 
discovered the first indications of the Nerbudda ; 

neers, presented on the part of Mr. Sweren- 


actions of leaves from the calcareous springs 
Psittacus Sinensis ) was presented 


the curator, both mounted in the 
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ra Punji and Nunklow, and within a period of seven weeks, Both these orders 
have hitherto been almost totally neglected by Indian Botanists; and the — 
greater part of the few that bave been described secm to have been sent from 
Nipdi by the Honorable Mr. Ganpinen. Hence, owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining adyice, and as my situation Obviously preeludes me at present from 
consulting the requisite authorities, I have determined on sending the MSS. and 
drawings to England, accompanied with a complete series of both collections. 
By the adoption of this plan the stability of my very numerous new species will 
easily be determined*,"* 





X.—A General Statement of the labors and proceedings of the Expedition to the 
Euphrates, under the command of Colonel Cutrsney, Royal Artillery, F. R. 8. 


The object of the present communication is not to anticipate the interest 
which must be felt, aud especially by the members of the Geographical Society, 
as well as other public bodies, not only in the progress of the Expedition to 
the Euphrates, but also in the results obtained to science and general know- 
ledge ; for, to render these of any real value, they must be accompanied by the 
details of the means by which they were acquired. It is rather, therefore, with 
a view to the exhibition of how those means have been hitherto applied, and 
how the capabilities of the Expedition have been dirceted, that the present 
statement is made; not, however, omitting those detsils which a brief notice of 
this kind will admit, when touching upon the labour, the progress, and the pre- 
sent condition of the enterprize itself. 

The voyage to Malta from Liverpool occupied a period of twenty-nine days, a 
great part of which time was taken up in working out the details, and consolidating 
the original plans of our commander. Among the scientific labours, indepen- 
dently of questions of general navigation and drilling the men, were the rating 
of the chrouometers, observations in meteorology, the temperature of the sea, 
aod researches in natural —— 

At Malla, some time was devoted to the determination of the intensity of 
magnetic forces, and the amount of the dip of the needle. The cylinders 
used for the former experiments consisted of two pair that had been tried by 
Captain Sanne in Limericks, and another obtained through the kindness of 
Professor Luoyp, T. C. D. and tried at Dudé/in previous to departure. The 
® hole set being subsequently experimented upon in London by Lieut. Mvarny, 
AR. E. and also at Liverpool. : . ; =. 4 ee 

Ao exploratory tour was also made in the interior of the islands, Malta and 
Gaza, with the view of recognizing in a general way their geological structure 
and natural productions. Some fossil shells of interest were obtained, also the 
plants of the season (March), spa some species belonging to the clisses Tunieata, 
Ac , Malacoderme and Polypi. G4 
—— — ——— ae Malla ‘Colonel CHESNEY Was much occupied with the 
general objects of the Expedition, more particularly about the constraction 
of flat boats. The George Canning had been separated from the Aldan Steamer 
a * et 7 Cork, and it was found impossible to remedy 
at ; but the Admiral, Sie Josias Rowrey, 
sloop to accompany the Expedition to the mouth of th 
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in the second, ngainst the system of subterfuce carried on by the Syrian Govern- 
ment towards the expedition; and its commander visited Inmauim Pacwa at 
Zripols, in the hope of persuading pim to give, at least fora time, that assistance 
which had been promised unreservedly by the Viceroy himself, 

The connexion between the George Canning ond the shore having been 
established by means of an hawser extending from the ship ncross the bar of 
the Oronfes, « distance of 1200 yards, partics were sent on shore from the 
Calambine and George Canning with tents for their accommodation, and the 
disembarkation was corvied on with such spirit and activity, that the site 
designated as ** Amelia Depdt" soon became a little camp with a very mixed 
aspect, replete with bustle and useful occupation. The bar at the mouth of the 
river was at times dangerous, and ov one dccasion Commander HenpeRsoON with 
his bost’s crew narrowly ececaped a watery crave. 

The observatory being now fixed, Licatenant Muarny applied himeclf to as- 
tronomical observations, more especially with the fine transit instrument that had 
come out with the Expedition. The survey was seon afterwards began under 
Lieutenant Muarny, Mr. Tuomsox, and Mr Srennouse, (who was sent by 
the Admiral) at Laffaguia (Laodices), but was limited to a determination of the 
outline of the coast with its soundings, and an examination of the coast itself, 
Mr. Aixswortas” also sccompanied the party for purposes of natural history. 
The sites of Heracleum ond Possidium were recognized. On their return an 
excursion was madeé to the summit of Puixyy’s wonder, Mfownt Cassins or Gebel. 
The succession of the various forms of vegetation was noted. ‘The party bivounck- 
ed near the summit, on which, April 28th, there still remained some patches of 
snow. The results given by the Borometer, which was obeerved at verious 
heights, compared with a register kept at the same time by Mr. Epen in 
the Depdt, coincided closely with those obtained trigonometrically by Mr. 
Murrnuy, avd which gave for the elevation above the sea 5518 feet. But 
this mountain, notwithstending its great height,is entirely composed of supra- 
eretaccous limestones, characterized by cones and eerithii, At its north-castern 
foot is an extensive deposit of bighly crystalline gypsum, and to the south. 

east diallage rocka and serpentines break through the same formations, 
accompanied by Jacustrine marlesand siliccous hmestencs., 

On the 29th of April, a party consisting of Licuteoant Muarny, Mr. Ars- 
woORTH, and Mr. Tuomson, left the Oronfes in a country beat to commence the 
survey of the Gulph of Scaxnderoon anid iis neighbouring shores, The first points 
-gisited were Arsonvrand Rhors, An ascent was then mate to Gebel Katweria, 
en which they bivonacked. Nextcame Scandernaon, and im ita neighbourliood 
_ Jacob's Well, the site of Myrsandros; to the south, the pass of Mylan, gates of 

Syria (Provemy), drenian Gates (Srra no), a defile in the mountains separating 
. Amanus from the Kdosas, and leading from AMyriandros mto the plan of 
oa nt. or Uma. 
‘fo the north the remains of a marble gate-way, commonly called Jonas’ 














Y ‘Pillars, (Cilicia Gates of Protesy, Q. Cuoarraus and Annsan:) this was 
oer the midnight halt of Aruxannra, The deacviption of ZenorHow refers to a 
\ wa contiguous to the sea; that of AmutaN to the ascent of the hills 





t shut. p the same plain contiguous to the sea. The latter applies itself 
tinetly to. these ruins, Haifa mile north of the Cilician Gates, is the river 
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low hills of sandstone, are the remains of a rond and archway constructed in 
part of sandstone, but chiefly of polygonal masses of basalt and laval, which no 
doubt hive given rise to its name, Demir Kapon, Iron Gate, and Kara Kayon, 
Black Gate,—the Armenian Gates of Protemy ; Amanicae Pyle of Colonel 
Leake; Upper Armenian Gates, Rennes. ; T¥mour Kapon, or the Gate of Ta- 
merfane, (Mecca itinerary by Geographical Society of Paris.) From henee the 
party visited Ayas (ga) the mouths of the Jihoun (Pyramus), where an interesting 
examination took place of the progress of alluvial deposits. The most westerly 
poiot reached was Karadash, the site of Mallues and Megaraus. The whole of 
the party being sick, the pass of Bylan wus the only position examined on the 
return to Antioca. 

fn the neighbourhood of Amelia Depét, the points of most interest were the 
course of the Orontes, examined by Lieatenant CL&AveLAnp, Messra. Even, 
CHantewoono, and FirzJames; and the ruins of Selucia Pirria also made the 
object of interesting researches. About the same time, various other undér- 
takings were in progress. The gentlemen slready named, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Hreroar and Benr, were in turns employed on different points, repair- 
ing and widening the road from the mouth of the Oronfesto Antioch; a work of 
considerable Isbour, especially in making the fords over the rivers practicable 
for waggons. Captain Eercovrr and Dr. Srauxtron had gone on a@ journey 
of remonstrance to the Civil Governor of Syria ot Damascts,—visiting os they 
returned Bualliec and the cedars of Lebanon. Lieutenant Lyxcnr was employed 
in improving the line of route from Antioch by Djezer haded to Bir; and, tastly, 

Lieutenant CocksuoRN was employed (after Captsin Esrcovar’s visit to 
Rescurp Pacwa at Diarick) in throwing up some slight field works, and ¢on- 
structing slips st a spot selected for this purpose, 14 miles below Sir on the 
right bank, and now called Port William. 

To avoid the mischiewous effects of idleness, as well os to carry the heavy 
weights to Antioch by water (when denied all other local means by Govern- 
ment), the Zigr7s was put together on the Oronfes during the month of May 
as a working shell, in which state she wus steaming experimentally, when the 
Pacua withdrew his outward opposition on the 3d of June. Towards the mid- 
dle of that month commenced the Gispatch of the light stores on camels and 
mules. and towards its close some trains of waggons* passed through AnftiocAé 
carrying heavy weights, but this being found a dilatory operstion, the water 
communication was looked to once more, slong a new line which promised many 

advantages. The Oronfes, the Lake of Antioch, and the Kara-son, were, there- 
fore, examined; and upon the reports and maps thus obtained, the Commander 
ordered a Depdit (the 2d) to be formed at Goorel Burge, * pretty tower,” a 
village on the Orontes 3 miles above Antioch, when the infinite variety of ma- 
teriel, including the more ponderous objects, such as boilers, the eight sections 
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to the valley of the ApAreen are some Thermal springs, El Hammam, “ the 
Baths,” issuing at the point of junction of plutonic rocks with tertiary dolo- 
mites. The waters of these springs are said to have originated with different 
earthquakes, and present corresponding differences of temperature. 

It is a distance of about 111 miles across the so called ‘‘ Syrian Desert’’ from 
Moorad Pacha to Port William. The first part of it is hilly but not infertile, 
between El Hammam and Azass, or Arsace Menniza of Ant. Itinerary (MSS. 
of Colonel Cursney). The second part from Azess to Port William is for the 
most part level, at the best undulating, containing the valleys of the Aowict 
(Chalus) and the Sajour. These plains are every where fertile, for the most 
per cultivated, and abounding in populous villages, consisting of Fella Arabs, 

wards, Turkish tribes, and mixed races, possessing bullocks in great abundance 
along the whole of the direct line.which passed a« little way southward of Ainfab, 
the ancient Antiochea ad Taurum, and pow a garrisoned town of large size 
and some commercial importance. 

The ceneral srrangements for the transport were, that Lientenant Curaver- 
LAND and Mr. CuanLewoon were tocarry the boilers, &c. to Goorel Burge, from 
whence they were to proceed under Mr. FirzJames to Moorad Pacha by water, 
to be conveyed from thence to Port William by Captain Esrcourrt, assisted by 
Mr. Even ; aod as there was a line of waggons connecting the boats with the sea 
on_one side, and to the Euphrates on the other, the three portions of the grand 
line were simultaneously ia operation, and also a fourth, viz- camels and mules, 
carrying the light stores direct from Amelia Depit to Port William by the da- 
tioch route through DjezerHadid*. At first every thing went on well, add pro- 
mised a rapid conclusion. Lieutenant Creavevann obtained bullocks with a mo-~ 
derate degree of difficulty, and his ingenuity and perseverance} did the rest 

y removing every thing to Goozle Aurge, where they were successively 

sbarked for Moorad Pacha ; but here things were immediutely at o stand still, . 
‘and although the strongest orders (in appearance) were constantly issued by 

pRAHIM PAacHA, very few bullocks could be obtained even at the highest pri- 
ces by Coptain Esrcouat, whose unwearied efforts could only secure the tanta- 
lizing but ingenious result of an abundance of bullocks along the whole 


Pacha until now, if we had not exerted ourselves to bring them on, one ata time, — 
with our own horses, ivostead of bringing on a number of the heavy weights at the. 
same time with the bullocks;: and theresult was, that the officers and men ad to toil 
along the great line of route from Moorad Pacha, exposed for months to the great 
heats of noon, the chills of night, aud to the baneful effects of what HomMButpr 

expressively eulls an extreme climate, the thermometer bein as high as 
(110° in the shade, Guly) and os low as 8° in the winter, during which some of the 


were flooded, and the diving-bell actually lost in an extensive sheet of 
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climate of Syria, be approached with fear, for its malaria is not a pestilence, and 
the circumstances under which the Expedition was placed, toiling on lakes and 
rivers, dwelling in the marsh, with almost reckless exposure to the sun of the 
day, followed by the dew of the night, require a separate consideration ; and 
perhaps the surprize will then be, that a greater fatality did not occur amongst 
a body of men (about BS), in general unseasoned, during the laborious and almost 
unexampled transport of two large iron vessels, which, thanks to the care of all, 
have since been set up*, and are now eteaming with their boilers, engines, Ke. 
quite as safe and even more perfect in their working details than when sent out 
of the maker's honds at Liverpool, notwithstanding along journey, with all the 
difficulties which could be thrown in the way by the Local Government un- 
derband. 

Previous to taking medical charge at the station at Afoorad Pacha, Mr. 
Atnswonrrn had made an examination of the lese frequented countries imme- 
diately south of Antioch. He crossed the mountains at Beit El Moie (the 
Diphne of Pococke,) and entered forests which covered a great basin of tertiary 
rocks chicily cerithia limestone, silicious limestone and lacustrine marles, with 
gvpsim every where broken up and dislocated by serpentines and diallage rocks. 
Itis only in the walley of Anfioch, that the Pliocene formations shewed them- 
selves, and enabled Mr. A. to determine the period of the elevation of the plutonic 
rocks of the silico-magnesian series. From Latfaguia, he followed Mavsx- 
DRELL'S route by the country of the Mearonites and Gebel Kraad, the northern 
prolongation of the Ansarian mountains, and by the valley of Bedame, rich in 
scammony fconvoleulus scammonia) to thutof the Oronfes, which he joined at 
Dijezer Shogher, the Larissa of Gosscitsx, and Seleweus Belus of D’ANVILLE. A 
Roman road led to Noalfal el Medy&, where are ruins of a highly ornamental 
character. Part of the town is enclosed in an ancient castle situate on a hill; 
the other ruins lie in «a plain part of a strong wall, and an archway still exist, and 
also the remains ofatemple. In the adjoining lake are the celebrated black 
fish, the sources of a distant commerce, which were recognized to be the Ma- 
cropleronotus magur of naturalists. From Medyk he visited the little centre of 
primitive Christianity in the mountains of Reiha and Edlip, abounding in monu- 
ments of a then new hierarchy, returning subsequently by the borders of the 
great plain to Antioch. | . ; 

At this period, August 1835, Lieutenant Muarny commenced the grand line 
of levels which was to be carried from the Mediterranesn to the Euphrates, with 
reference to canals, and many other objects of deep interest connected with 
science and calculated to encourage this extensive work. | 

“Many obstacles occurred at first; prolonged malaria had unfitted all for expo-~ 
sure to the sun. Lieutenant Cocksvane and Mr. Taomson after a short exer- 
tion were both laid up. Lieutenant Mcrrny was also seriously ill. Ultimately 
after another beginning, the last meutioned industrious officer left for Port 

"itliam, where he was required in the observatory, and levelling was continued | 
——— who has just completed this important part of the original 

an, ++ * SS a 
rs ‘Nearly at the same time a party composed of Licutenant Lrxcu, his brother, 
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Axia Minor. He was accompanied by Lieutenant Monpuy and Mr. Ainsworr, 
both invalids; also Mr. STAUNTON. The party proceeded by Anfat to Killis, 
and thence to the Eastern acclivities of the Amanus, in the parallel of the Jews, 
but no passage could be effected at that season of the year. Repelled to the 
south, the mountains were passed by Pagrae, through the Seilan pass, to Scan- 
deroon, from whence the party proceeded by the Cilician Gates and Ayar to the 
plain of the Jvsus. Sufficient time having been devoted to the examination of 
the various questions of historical geography, connecied with this most interest- 
ing district, the great road towards Constantinople was followed by Demer 
Kapon to Kurd Kulac,"* the Wolt's ear,’ (Jardiquiea) and by the plain of 
Lachokour Ova, * the valley of the diteh.’’ Crossing the Gebel Elnour, the 
mountain of the light, bearing on its rocky summit to the north, Shak Merar, 
** the Castle of the Serpent,”’ and along the left bank of the Jitoun, Diehan soo, 
‘the river of the world," to Missi, the uncient Mopsuestia, now almost in ruins, 
bat once (like Tarsus) one of the chief cities of Cilicia. From Missis the party 
continued, crosa the plain by ddana (head-quarters of the Pachalic) to the 
last mentioned town, where they found the French Consul, Mons. Gite, 
engaged in excavating a monument close to the place, of great solidity, and 
apparently very remote autiquity. It consists of an enclosure in the forin of a 
parallelogram, with two transverse masses of similar form at one extremity ; 
the walls and masses were of the most solid construction, without tne least 
appearance of any thing like «a sepulehral chamber in any part of this extensive 
mass,—at least as low down as the level of the ground aroun it. 

The road followed on leaving Tarsus led over the sub-alpine country ht the 
foot of the Zursus, consisting of tertiary rocks in great variety. Near the 
centre of the Tauric ciuwin the lead mines of Aulé Boghaz were visited: they 
eccur in limestone belonging to the cretaceous series, and are ia the valley 
south of the grand pass of the same name, but worked most injusliciously, 
The pass itself was then examined ulmostto the sammic level, and the party 
regained the wore level country on the svath side of the great mountains, in 
order to visit the town of Sis, and the border territories of the Saltan aad 
Pacha. Here the inhabitants had so bad «a name, that no muleleer or guide) 
could be induced to proceed atong the wountains in that direction, and whilst 
overcoming the difficulties made by the ularms of the people, Colonel Cusaney 
aud Mr Atrxsworts were separated frusa the rest of the party, and made their 
way to Sis on foot by one lite, whilst Licutenant Muaray and Mr, Sraunton 
reached it by another; each traversing « romantic and beautiful country formed 
by the wooded abutments of the Taurus, aod well peopled by the beat disposed 

ashnts imaginable, iostead of being all robbers pus they were represented « During 
about 125 miles of country, composed almost entirely of, tertiary sandstane, | 
(ostracite sandstone of Kurrren,) they crossed the Seifoun, the Jeihoun, the 
Corrykoon, and several smaller, yet good sized rivers watering this interesting | 
country, which terminate at Sis, the residence of an Armenion Patriarch, the third 
io importance at the present day, with a respectable palace, and a large convent 
in his charge; whilstat Si* unincursion was made into the Taurus | and the 
mountain of Kara Sis, Black Sis ascended, after crossing # part of the, 

crystalline plutonic forwations, The researches were thea directed towards. 
asaibaon the plain. ‘Tbe ruins of the city are still extant,, backed by an iasu- 
pty 7am = tain, bearing a castle of Various architecture, Such solitary hills. — 
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Arga Dagh consists of tertiary sandstone and limestone tilled up by and re- 
Posing on serpentine and diallege rocks, which would indicate different - 
graphical connections. The direction of the Arga Dagh is nearly from sh. 
to NE. ; that of the shistose chain of Durdoon DagA, a little south of east; that 
of the Giaur Dagh (Amunus) is the same as Arga Dagh. Colonel Curanry 
returned to Por! William from Marash, leaving directions for the remainder of 
the party to proceed in the direction of Samsat, Orfa, &c. ; but being throwa 
back on Romkala by the swollen rivera, thy returned to Port William, survey- 
ing the river between those places. During the whole period of their progress 
the positions of the principal places, ancient and modern, were determined as- 
tronomicully by Lieutenant Murruy, and careful itineraries kept, in addition 
to bearings taken, when practicable, with the theodolite or Kater’s compass, ac-~ 
cording to circumstances, The results of these labours has been, in the first 
place, to connect the survey of the coasf of Laffaguia and that of the Jerus 
with that of Captain Deaurontr; and, in the second, to join those surveys to the 
Euphrates. There are ample materials for laying down a map with such a de- 
gree of securacy as will, it is hoped, enable the learned to determine maay 
points of ancient history and geography, especially those depending upon the 
length of the stadium, the parasang, and other scales of measurement used by 
Strano, Purnxy, and Hrrovorus. 

On the day following the return of the first party, another was sent out by 
the commanding officer to finish that part of the plan which had been inter- 
rupted. This one consisted of Lieutenant Lyxcn, Mr. Envrewx~, R. N. and Mer. 
Arvswonrs, Agreesbly to the instructions received, the party took up the for- 
mer work at Roméala, proceediog from thence slong the left bank, carefully sar- 
veying the river as far as Samsat, the birth-place of Lucian, The ruins of, 
this celebrated place are just recognizuble. The modern town small and poor, 
but the valley itself fertile, as it is described to have been in former limes; and» 
ferry-boats are still kept up to pass the river to and from Orfa. The course 
of the Euphrates from this ancient Zengma, to that above Air, differs from 
what has been represented on most maps: it flows, in fact, in the general direc- 
tion of south-west, and is not turned, os an incorrect reading of Srmano would 
infer, (Rennetoand D'Axvriire) to the south-east. d 


‘Samosat haviog been fixed, it was then connected astronomically as well ax by 





an itinerary, with Orfa, (Calli-rAce, Roha Onfah, in its progress of corruption, 
Edessa, and Antiochea under successive masters.) To the north of the city are» 
evidences in conic lines, and circles of elevations of pseudo volcanic action. The: 
fish yenerated so much in ancient times, are still preserved int the marble 
basins of the mosque of Abrania, and were recognized to be a kind of Barbel. 
From Orfa, the great Mesopotamian lain was crossed in the direction of Aer 
ran, ‘* Carrbas clade crassi nobiles,’’ and still more interesting as the resi- 
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Previous tothe actual descent, the EupArates passed up rather a bad rapid 
ang stemmed the strong current as far asthe town of Bir in the most satisfactor , 
manner, displaying the Saltan*s standard, and saluting bim with 2! guns —— 
were returned from the castle and by the acclamationa of the astonished 
Moslems, who crowded both banks to be really certain that iron conld be made 
to float, and to surmount the force of a current, now overcome for the first lime 
and God was blessed for such a creation, and sending men amongst them tan 
of whom could take their town, was edded. ‘ 

Since the departure, 101 miles of the river have been carefally surveyed in 
the following manner, A boat was dispatched ahead usually for a distance of 
twenty or twenty-five miles, sounding, and taking bearings, which being placed 
on paper when the officer returned, he became pilot to the vessel for the 
distance examined ; and a second set of bearings, with a double set of soundings, 
were token from the veesel’s deck. Simultaneously with the water Operations 
thus carried on by Lieutenant CLeEAVELAND, Messrs. Epix, Cuan tewoon, 
FPrrzJames, and Hroror, there were two other sets on land; viz. a eliain of 

and trigonometrical angles along the principal beights, based on astronomical 
points, by Lieutenant Momriy, RK. E.; and a smaller one, with @ succession of 
short base lines from bend to bend, by Captain Estcourt, who is “vow laying 
down o mup with his details of the ground, &c., and atso embracing the labors of 
all liis coadjutors : so that it is hoped, that the map of the important part of this 
great river will be sent home almost immediately*. A similar method of survey- 
ing is to be organized immediately on board the Zigris, 80 o8 to carry the work 
en to Busvora in the same manner, each vessel taking 4 separate section of the 
labor. 

Our land parties, as well asthe water, naturally involved much intercourse 
with Arabs, who have shewn themselves well disposed, except in one instance, 
when it became necessary to fire a 9-pounder blank to save a Sheik, their enemy, 
who was attacked whilst in our boast. 

The state of the river is very favorable, although we run aground, owing to 
the deception caused for the moment by a bright meridian sun: but the deep 
part of the river was 420 yards wide at the spot in question, where we remuined 
some days digging the vessel out, nor did she suffer in the slightest degreef-. 








X1I.—The Governor General's Conversuzioné, 


On Tuesday, the 9th of November, was held the first of a series of 
entertainments, which we hail as the harbingers of a new era for Science 
and Research in India. Acting on the example of the Duke or Sus- 
sex, President of the Royal Society, Lord Aucxuanp, as Patron of the 
Asiatic Society, has expressed a desire to assemble around him at these 

odical parties, ina social way, not only the members of the Society, 

ut all residents and visitors at the metropolis, who are known to culti- 
vate the fine arts, the sciences, or literature, and to collect on his tables 
for their inspection and amusement, in the language of our motto, 
‘ whatever is performed by man or produced by nature.” Thus without 
interfering with the formal proceedi and records of the Several 
seientific bodies, those who contribute thereto will haye the satisfaction 
of knowing that their donations or their inventions will be likewise 
viewed by the head of the Government, and by # much more numerous 
— 8 than could ever be enticed to an ordinary meeting, Distant 
merit will feel that it is sure of appreciation, and arobition secure of noto. 
riety. Schemes for scientific exploration—plans of national improvement 
—rseful mechanical invention—promising talent in the fine arts,—will be, 
brought canvassed and encouraged, where enco age is due, 
a yes ens already collected in the different scientific departments of 
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and the stimulus which has been wanting since the days of Muyro and 
Moma, will again be restored. ) * 4 

We have hardly room to describe the conduct of the first meeting, nor 
de we think any formal report of « soirée, intended to be private, and 
suns formalité, would be becoming. It is more to satisfy our distant 
readers asto the nature of the parties, which they ean #6 materially 
benefit, to speak paradoxically,by their absence, that we venture to in- 
sert the brief notice, which appeared if the daily papers. 


*' The south-west or drawing-room wing of the Government House was taste- 
fully laid out with all the novelties in the arts, in antiquities and in natural 
history, that could readily be brought together. On the pier table# of the cor- 
ridore leading to the rooms, were disposed very numerous specimens of the 
plants now in flower at the Botanical Garden, each ticketed with its classical 
name. | : 

** On entering the ante-room, a very splendid collection of insecta was scen 
displayed on the tables and against the walls, in convenient cabinets : the newest 
addition to these, (which comprised a portion of Dr. Pearson's and of the 
Asiatic Society's cabinets) was the donation of Mr. GeonGe Locu of the Civil 
Service, to the Asiatic Society, at a recent meeting. A fine collection of shells 
just received from His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon, was distributed on 
the side tables of the principal saloon. Io an adjoining apartment were selected 
—— of the rich and highly curious Buddhist sculpture, discovered by 

aptain CUNNINGHAM, in the neighbourhood of the Sa’ana‘rnH tumulus near 
Benares, and presented by him to the Asiatic Society. On another table the 
lust fossil discovery by Dr. Sritesaury, the socket of the thigh-bone ofan 
elephant from the rock at Segouni, whence Capt. SuremMawn first brought to 
light the fossils of the Nerbudda yalley. By its side were placed the femur of a 
modern and of a fossil elephaut (the latter of an animal 15 feet in height) to 
shew that the present socket must, from its curvature, have belonged to a still 
more monstrous animal | 
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ed, and by « contrivance, as each revolving magnet arrived 
by the force of attraction, at the fixed magnet, its poles were instantaneously” 
yeversdd so as to cause repulsion, while the next magnet above was attrac 

We hope to see a full account of the Professor's successful adaptation when his” 


. apparatus is matured. The model worked steadily with 10 oz. pqwer, 








_ #* The converse of the problem, or the development of a galvanic force from, 
the 01 ary magnet, was then exbibited onan adjoining table by a beautifal 


ring to Mr. Jasres Painser. Water was dec 











——— o was lighted by it; and an electric shock was administered to 
y of the spectators, among whom the native gentlemen in particular betray- 
ible astonishment atitseffects. hall, 
he evenic Were perteken of in the yarns Hall, , 
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Meteorological Register, kept at the Assay Office, Calcutta, for the Month of October, 1836. 
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I.—Nolice of the Vautasuy’ dynasty of Saurashtra; extracted from 
* the . Buddhist records of the Chinese. By M. Evorne Jaceaver, 
Member of the As. Soc. of Paris. 


A new source of information on the darkest period of Indian history 
cannot but be most acceptable to all who have perplexed themselves 
in attempting to reconcile and connect the scattered and contradicto- 
ry traditions of the Rajput bards with the inscriptions found in various 
parts of western India; and to assign specific dates even to sovereigns 
whose names are most familiar and notorious. While Mr. Turnovr 
is throwing light upon the earlier periods of Buddhist rule, from the 


authentic chronicles preserved among the Ceylonese priesthood, it 


has been reserved for a distinguished orientalist at Paris to render 


us an equally eminent service from an opposite and more remote 


quarter of the globe! M. Kuarnorn’s tables of Buddhist chronolo- 


By. translated from the Chinese and Japanese authorities, had proved 


the intimate connection that existed between India, Tibet, and China 
for the first eight centuries of our era, and had encouraged the hope 
of gleaning a few cursory notices of the state of the Buddhist por- 
tion of the continent of India from the annals of some of their com- 
‘mon patriarchs, whose head-quarters were variously located in Ma- 


—— dapiia·vastu. Cabul, and Ferghana, during that long period. 


ore than this i in, however, li likely to be realized :—the narrations of — 


Chinese — and travellers have been happily preserved, and, 


p L, have fi found their \ way | to Paris, where alone, per * 
the cor ce f talent and research capable of turning 
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the author writes us, by a perusal of Mr. WaTHeEN’s translation of the 
Gujerdt inscriptions in our last volume,—a translation which M, Jac- 
auet does not hesitate to pronounce “‘ ce que I’ on a encore publié de 
mieux en ce genre. dans |’ Inde al’ exception peut-étre de quelques 
monuments traduits par votre admirable Cotzesrooxe.”’ 

Wecannot deny ourselvesthe pleasure of adding his further testimony 
to the great utility of this important document. “‘ J ’ai été d’autant 
plus satisfait de voir ce S/dsana si heureusement interpreté, que je 
posséde, dans le petit nombre des copies d’ inscriptions rassemblées 
par Top, un Shdsana non daté, ecrit dans le méme caractére; ect que 
javais dechiffré de maniére & obtenir un alphabet absolument.con- 
forme à celui de Mr. Waruen. C'est encore cet alphabet qui m’ a donné 
le moyen de dechiffrer les legendes des anciennes medailles indiennes, 
et de reconniitre le nom alteré de Chandragupta dans 1'inscription 
de. Bhilsa, publiée dans votre journal d'apres le facsimile de Mr- 
Hongson. “—In fact, M. Jacqugr at Paris has been pursuing step by 

step’ the path we have been following in India; and while this fortunate 
key] has opened to him an insight into the Bhilsa inscription, the 
self-same has led Capt. Conninouam to discover the titles Mahardja 
adhi raja, &c. in the inscription from the Khandgiri rock, published in 
Srrauxo’ s account of Cuttack. The copies are both too imperfect 
to hope for further success until the originals can be re-examined, 
and this has been undertaken by two friends upon whose zeal we may 
entirely confide,—Mr. L. W1Lkinson of Bhopal, and Lieut. —— 
Bic! sea regiment has just marched to Cuttack. Jarat 

But to return. In addition to inscriptions and coins, we may now 
= te the geographers and historians of China, for an insight into 
the middle. ages of Indian history; and the latter have this great 
advantage over the former,—that they have scrupulously preserved 
dates in their records, and that they, as M. Jacauer justly enys, 
“a Fee le journal de l’Asie depuis le second siécle avant notre ére.”” 
In his very interesting article inserted in the Journal Asiatique on the 
‘recent Bactrian and Indo-Scythic discoveries, we are promised further 
and more copious extracts from the Chinese relatively to Cabul ana 
the ad jacent countries —‘* Les témoignages des auteurs: orientaux, 
et en en particulier des historiens chinois, sur les — des —— 
—— qui ont successivement occupéles contrées del’ Asie centrale ; | 
emoignages des mémes auteurs, sur les langues et Jes écritures 

— — are included among —— 
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is only to’be hoped that the health of the single individual upon whom 
‘this mighty Jabor has devolved by the lamented death of M. Kuar- 
koTH, will not succumb under so vast and important an undertaking . 
We trust no apology is necessary for insertion of M. Jacevrr’s note 
in its original language: . 
Ep. 


““ Je trouve les renseignements suivants sur la contrée de 
Vallabhiet sur Vorigine des rois de cette contrée dans la relation 
d'un religieux Bouddhiste chinois qui visita la Transoxiane, la Bactri- 
ane et l’ Inde dans les années 632 et euivantes de notre ére-. 

“** La contrée de Fa Ja pi, aussi nommée contrée septentrionale de 
Lolo, aplus de six mille /i de tour. La ville capitale de la contrée 
a plus de trente /i d’enceinte. Les productions du sol, les condi- 
tions de la temperature, les moeurs, ct le naturel des habitants font 
les mémes que dans la contrée de Ma la pho. Le nombre dés habit- 


. ants est considerable ; les familles sont opulentes; on y compte en 


effet plus de cent maisons qui ont cent /aksha de fortune : d’ im- 
menses tresors viennent des pays les plus lointains s* accumuler dans 
ee royaume. On y trouve plus de cent sAialan (monastéres boudd- 
hiques ;) les religieux y sont au nombre de plus de six mille ; ils etudient 
pour la plupart Ja section des écritures nommée /a parfaite mesure 
qui appartientau petit ydna. Ll y a quelques centaines de temples 
consacrés aus dévas; les heritiques y sont en grand nombre. Bud- 
dha, du temps qu'il etait dans le monde des hommes, a plusieurs fois 
visité cette contrée; aussi le roi Wou-yeon a-t-il elevé des sthoupa 
aupres «le tous les arbres sous lesquels Bouddha s’etait reposé, pour 
les faire reconnaitre. La dynastie actuelle est de la race des cha GW; 
l’ancien roi etait neveu de Che lo ‘o ti to, roi de la contrée de’ Ma Ja. 
pho ; celui qui gouverne presentement est gendre de Che lo oti to roi de 
la contrée de Kie no kieou tche; il se nomme Thow low pho po teha...”” 
Le religieux Chinois ajoute qui c’ etait un prince trés genereux, 
trés sage &c. car il avait une grande veneration pour les froés — 

(Bouddha, la loi, et l’assemblée.) * 
_ ™ Fa la pi transcrit Pallabn, et Lolo gte Lata ou Ldra, la — 
des anciens; Malapho est pour Mdlava, et Cha ta li pour Kcehatriya; 
Chelo 6 ti to est la forme Chinoise de Shildditya ; Kie no kieou-tche celle 

de Kany dkoubdja ou —— et Thou lou pho poteha répresente regu- 
Me ~ Quant au roi Wow yeon, c'est & dire sans 

— st Asi — —— une traduction Chinoise. =o 

oy “Je dois a’ abord observer que nous avons ici un roi de ‘Makita 
: be ja tous deus nommés Shiladitya ; (et ils parais- 
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sent distincts des roix de VallabAi qui ont porte ce nom) qui ne sont 
pas cités dans les tables genealogiques des rois dé l'Inde recueillies 
jyausgu’ & ce jour. La relation ne fournit ancun renseignement sur 
Shiladitya roi de Kanoudj ; mais on lit dans un autre endroit que Shi- 
laditya roi de Mdlava regnait soixante ans avant l’arrivée de notre 
religieux dans l’Inde. Dh&rouvabhatta est certainement le méme nom 
que Dhrouwvaséna ; bhatta, et séma etant des titrea de Kehatriya, de 
méme valeur et presque synonymes, qui s’°employent indifferemment 
l'un pour l'autre, sans que l’identité du nom propre auquel ils s’ajou- 
tent en puisse é6tre compromise. La liste genealogique des rois de 
Vallabhi, extraite par M. Waruen des inscriptions qu’ il a si heureuse- 
ment interpretées, nous fait connaitre deux Dirouvaséna, dont l'un est 
le quatrieme et l'autre le onziéme prince de la dynastie des BAdtdrka. 
Iin'est pas probable que le Dhrouvabhatta de la relation Chinoise soit 
Dhrouvaséna i: Vinscription que noux connaissons eft sans doute’ 
fait n mention de l’honneur qu’avait eu ce prince d’ étre’ allié a la 
famille royale de Kanoudj ; un ctat qui n’avait été elevé au rang de, 
royaume. que sons le frére et le predecesseur de ce prince, n n'éut pad. 
dailleurs étre parvenue si rapidement a la haute prosperité et A l’etat. 
de | puissance ou le trouva le voyageur Chinois. Ce qu’il rapporte de” 
Dhrowvabhatta s'applique donc a Dahrouvaséna IJ, et l'un des points 
jologiques les plus importants de l'histoire de 1"Inde occidentale 
_ at étre determiné avec assez de precision par cette identification — 
de. deux noms dont un est daté.  L’inscription publiée par Mr. . 





Wartsen, et redigée par ] ‘ordre du septiéme prince de la dynastie, peut 


done étre approximativ ement rapportée a l'année 550 de notre ére:. 
cette date s’acorde mieux avecles données paléographiques ‘que celle 
| —— deduite trés ingenieusement d’ailleurs par auteur, des tradi- 
tions si igulitrement suspectes des Djaina, 
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obviate: any bad feeling. that might have arisen in consequence. 
None had visited Maulamyne that season, and it-was said they declin- 
ed bringing their cattle down any more. It was important that mea⸗ 
sures should be: adopted to ensure. the continuance of our supplies 
from. that country, and, Dr. R.. was directed to extend his visit on 
this occasion to Zimmay. 

He started on the 6th March, 1834, and travelling nearly the same 
route as that by which he had returned from his first visit, he reach- 
ed Labong on the Ist April, having, when near that place, encounter- 
ed the same petty delays as before, on the ground of preparing for his 
reception, and ascertaining from the astrologers a lucky day for his 
arrival. \y 


“On the Ist of April started in the morning for Labong; and though the 
Tuoocrke of Passony® was with me at starting, neither he nor any of the 
neighbouring head-men accompanied me. One man ran before to shew me the 
road. Reached Labong about noon, and on arriving at the temporary houses 
or tays?, for which I had waited three days, found only three small ones for 
the people, which might have been put up in three hours. No house for myself, ' 
ahd no one'there to receive me, This was all so unlike my reception on my 
last’ Visit, that T sent the interpreter to Cnow-Howa to say, if they did not: 
wish to see me, I was ready to return. He assumed anger and surprise that L 
had arcived without his being made aware of it; said be had ordered the head 
people of the villages to accompany me, and when half way to run out and let 
hin know, when he would be at the fays in time to receive | me. The sime 
reason was given for not building me a house, as on my last visit; viz, that as” 
I find a tent, they did not think I would occupy it; but he immediately called 
the people who had put up the sheds, and guve them orders to set about — 
which they commenced at once. M — 

“* The Cnow-Hova sent some officers to wait on me, with a — * koo 
when I wished to see Cuow-rene-Weer, I expressed a wish to see him 
to-morrow, as the approach of the rains would necessarily make my stay shorter. 
than I wished. I hear loud complaints on all sides of the rascality of the Ben- 
galees who have come up lately from Maulamyne to purchase cattle, and the 
people who last visited Maulamyne are very inveterate against the contractor 
(Snex AppuULLAn) for supplying cattle to the troops, and declare — determi | 
nation 1 never to return sO long as he continues to be the ‘ ——— —as the 
first bullocks were ‘taken by the Commissariat on the “Company's ‘account; 
and’ he being how the only purchasers — —— him to be the — 
(Gomanie). aa ete bil te 
On the morning of the Sth, the officers of the court, and some people wit 


o letter, —— 
silver cala (sal _ fo ts and Mr, Buunpecn's came to 
— — 
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Tso-noA and others came out half way to meet me, (the whole distance about 
sixty paces,) and preceded by the letter, (the presctnts having stopped at the 
gate,) they led me to a seat on the chief's right. I bowed before taking my 
seat, and wearing my boots was never objected to. He was seated on a gilded 
pedestal (yoredolcen®*) about two and a half or three feet high, and before bim 
the chiefs of his principality on carpets spread on the mats with large triangu- 
lar pillows to lean against, ornamented with gold embroidery. As soon as we 
were seated, the presents were brought in aud placed before him. He put the 
usual questions respecting the King of England, the Governor General, &c. &e,, 
the length of my journey, and the difficulties of the road; made some excuse 
for not meeting me on the road; mentioned the death of his son and nephew 
with much feeling ; and expressed good-will and friendship towards us. Indeed, 
nothing could be more friendly or fatherly than my reception altogether, and 
certainly with every appearance of sincerity. It was evident at a glance his 
illness was no formal excuse for not seeing me; he was much emaciated, and 
evidently very weak. 1 was seated nearly opposite to the door of the private 
apartment, which was crowded with women and children, who seat me out a 
present of fruit. There was no dancing as on my former visit, but a male and 
two female singers seated immediately within the door of the private apaytment, 
sung a sortof metrical history of the exploits of the Tso-no and his six brothers, 
in which the successful insurrection of Kawkena, the eldest brother, against, 
the Burmese sixty years ago, and the carrying off the people from Aciwl-them™, 
Keintoung”, and Mein-Neaung™, by the present chief, held the most conspicu- 
ous place; and though many of the unfortunate sufferers were present, any con- 
sideration for their feelings seemed never to enter the old man’s mind: yet the 
expression of his countenance and manners altogether is beneyoleat; which 
character he bears among the people. The voices of the performers, both in. 
sweetness and compass were, beyond comparison, superior to any thing I have 
heard out of Europe. After sitting about three-quarters of. an hour, be retired 
on plea of weakness; lis feet were swelled, and he tottered a good deal before 
reaching the door of the inner apartment. After spending some time in conver- 
sation with. the chiefs I touk my leave, intimating my intention. of calling io 
the e morning © on Cnow-Houa, by whom all business is now transacted. 

_ chief's house is situated near the middle of the town in a large stockeda 
and surrounded by a gardeo, The wooden. hall in which | was received 
y feet long by thirty, wide, and ornamented with three small China 














80; 
| — ‘Chinpas joangand a portrait much resembling one of ‘our. Royal —— 
The most valuable ornaments were the muskets I took up in my lust visit, — 
with some Chinese-looking scimitars and swords with long silver handles, com- 
pleted | the decorations, The white umbrella was not unfurled nS the floor in | 
front of | the yozaboillen or throne was covered by the carpets and : —* 
i ws of the chiefs, — who assume a much snort aly petit hina 
“Ene — some of — chiefs of Bankok ; - ——— 
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vinces. He readily agreed to the free gale of buffaloes, paying an export duty of 
half @ tical of coarse silver, and reducing that on bullocks to the old rate of one 
quarter. I brought to his notice the complaints of the Bengalee cattle-dealers, of 
the refusal of the court-officers to interfere in their complaints agaiust cach 
other, and called his attention to the 10th paragraph of Colonel Buanry’s 
treaty of Bankok in 1826 on the subject: He complained of the total want of 
principle in these people, with one or two exceptions, (which all I have heard 
from themselves tends to confirm ;) said he was glad the subject had been men- 
tioned ; as, though they had copies of the treaty, they were afraid to punish our 
people, and had, besides, another difficulty to contend with, ia the offenders 
~ escaping from one territory to another; and that though they had the power, 
there was an indelicacy felt in apprehending them iu the Zimmay district, They” 
had now my opinion that they should act according to the treaty, and would do 
sO in future, and hoped there would be uo further cause of complaint, He said 
he had no objections to the Zimmay officers following offenders into this district, 
and that they would do the same from this; but begged me to impresa the 
necessity of it on the Zimmay chief on my visit there, to prevent misunderstand. 


* ing between relations; as Coow-reas-Weer is now a very old man. I found 
by this, hat the visit I had intimated IT intended to make to Zimmay was taken 

= as a settled matter, though they had strenuously opposed it on my asking to do 
so in my last visit. : , 


“On the 10th I received an invitation, or rather a request, from CHow- 
TCHE-Weer to attend his son’s funcral. He begged I would come early, and. 
see the whole ceremony. I accordingly went at 11 o'clock, and remaiued till 2. 
On my arrival, a Pounghee was seated in the centre of the shed reciting, in a 
monotonous sort of chaunt, a blessing on all present. He ceased soon after 
oiy arrival, and a daughter of Cnow Rasa Woonc of Lagon, m very pretty girl 
of 18 or 20 years of age, played for some time on the ke wine, (brazen circle,) 
a instrument composed of small graduated gongs hung horizontally in w circle, 
in the centre of which the musician sits and beats with small sticks. She 
played evidently asa proficient, This was followed by a boxing-match, io which | 
a the boys, when once come to blows, hammered away at each other's faces much” 

like two little English fellows of the same age. There was a good deal of 
shuffling before the first blow was struck. They were followed by two men ** 
flourished their arms about within a few inches of each other's faces under a 


most overpowering sun, for half an hour, without, however, hurting each other 
Crow Rasa Boor thea, 
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outside the town, about 4 o'clock; most of the wives of the headmen were 
present, aod the whole of the ceremonies were gone through without quarrel 
and io great good humour. The deceased was the same whose house was burnt 
during my last visit here, and who sent out to beg me to look through a small 
sextant Thad been seen using, and tcll him who had stolen a ring he lost on 
the occasion. I left the shed when the coffin was moved, and prepared to.start 
for Zimmay in the morning, congratulating myself in getting off a day sooner 
than I had anticipated; but about 9 o'clock, Benya Tous came out to say 
Cuow-rcHne-Werer begged me to remain one day, as he was anxious to see me 
to-morrow before starting for Zimmay. After many complaints of loss of time 
and fear of the rains, I was obliged to consent to remain; and on the morning 
of the Lith, an officer came out to the encampment to say Cnow-tTcue-WeEer < 
wished to see me. I promised to wait on him immediately after breakfast. On 
arriving at the house found a large assembly, and the only communication the 
old man had to make, was a request to remain till after the new year*, a farther 
loss of three days. 1 at first refused, but on his urging his request, and reflect- 
’ ing that nothing would be done at either place during the festival, I agreed to 
remain on condition I was not detained here on my return. The Tso-noa made 
some demur, as in duty bound, as a good Buddhist, about the sale of the cattle ; 
he was, however, casily satisfied by transferring the sin to the sellers and Cuow- » 
Hova, who sanctioned it. He was as kind as usual, always addressing me as 
his ** duck Chow Engrit,"’ literally, ‘‘ son chief English."’ He tulked of a refer- 
ence to Benkok, which J] said was unnecessary after the treaty of 1826, and he- 
was again satisfied. He is quite in his dotage, and repeated the same things 
over and over: the people from their respect for him shew him, however, much 
consideration: He asked if there was any difference in the value of his presents 
and those to the Zimmay chief, and seemed pleased when,told that his were the 
most valuable. 
" #* After breakfast, on the 13th, two officers, dressed ia white robes used in 
_ religious ceremonies, came out to my tent by the Cow's orders, to conduct me 
where the ceremony on his grandson entering the priesthood was to be per- : 
_ formed. I found « large assembly of people in an old zayat” near the pagoda, 
“The Cuow (was seated on a mat near the centre of the place,—the. other cbiefs 
‘pear him, his wives behind bim—all dressed in white. I foun¢ a carpet al and 
_ pillow for me close to Cuow Raza Boot, A Pounghee was seated in the mi - 
_ lle expounding the law, and Cuow-tcHe-Weer had told him to : 
| my arrival, as be wished me to sce the whole ceremony. Asi 
\cbe- expected to contribute, I sent the interpreter to the Chow aye 
and he soon afterwards went out to the open space before _ the zayat nl 
rate the boy (about 7 years of age) in his holy Na Ey 
same as in Burmah and other Baddbist counsries, AbOyAn _the 
og with the yellow garment. © Whilst heywas 



























in was also to be raised to the office of high ei iP oe 
_ Cuow before investing him with his office Moe til 
orders; which being answered in the affirmativ — —— 


WT afterwards learnt that the resuoe of is requesting —— stop was ,  fene Kent ; 
“TD Bhould be insulted, or the people get futo any quarrel with the Zimmoy peopity 
uring the holidays at this jo 
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—— po Nilen Whe priesthood. The high-priest then asks the 
Saath na " shah} en to his intercession in favor of criminals condemned to 
‘offence; Me oes appear ‘to him that the punishment is too severe for the 
Re dns ay — — * 6 assents. On the return of the Tso-noa to the _zayat he 
ae re aa ¥, tr and told him {fn a whisper the money I had given waa’ too 
—* ata ribution, and desired him to ask me for 12 rupées more; which 1 
eciately sent. In the meantime, an old priest invoked a blessing on all 
present by name, amongst which T discovered Iny own; and the Sea-dan who has 
“been raised by the votes of thé priests for his strict observance of the precepts 
— “ioe gen rules and ordinances for their guidance much stricter 
"ae rigs which have been known here for some years, where the discipline has 
ceeding lax, Sent the interpreter to inguire how thé Cuow-Hows, 

“who had been ill, was, and to request Benya Patoon'™ to call on me. THe 
former no better; the latter —E to callin the morning. Benva PATOON 
called on me this morning; he is about 50 years of sge, and an exceedingly 
intelligent person, His father came originally from Pegu to Zimmay with about 
‘3000 other Taliens on the destruction of that city by Atomeka, A. D 1257. 
A short time after their arrival here, an army of Burmans encamped to tlie 
northward with the intention of attacking Zimmay. The Taliens weré promised 
this,—if they beat off the énemies, they should henceforth live free’ of ‘taxes. 
‘They attacked them, and were successful, and for a time were well treated ; bat 
in ‘three or four years, when gratitude began to cool, they were’ taxed without 
‘mercy ; and on any expression of discontent, numbers were ¢xecuted under pre- 
‘tence of secret conspiracy. The Taliens io fewr and disguat remuved farther 
northward to Keintheu under the Burmese ;—the Bex va and some other young 
‘men went afterwards to Ava, from whence he was sent to AeinfAew on a royal 
Ynessage, and with twenty-five others was caught by a slave-@atehing party, and 
from this place sent to Bankok, where le soon came into favor with the king, 
who raised him to his present rank, and sent him up here to look after the 
‘Siamese intereat at all the three towns. Ue gives a shocking account of the 
brutal rapine, and destructive waste of human life in the petty border-warfare and 
slavée-catching incursions all along the frontiers, that has kept down population, 
laid entirely | waste many large towns, and retarded civilization and all the arts 
of peaceful life in this unhappy country to a degree that could not be exceeded, 
‘I should hope, in the annals of any portion of Africa. All of this has» been 
‘almost entirely put a stop to by our occupation of the provinces on the const._ 
‘He gives a somewhat different version of the Cochin-Chinese war from any I 
‘have heard. He said the Cochin-Chinese endeavoured to save the town cof 
Wentian'™, ‘Chandapoora or Lingen, wlien the Siamese attacked it seven years 
‘ago. The Siamese would not attend to negotiations on the destruction of the 
— wheo horrid eruelt¥ appeared to have been perpetrated. One of the sons 





















— to — — the prince had found his way to him; but as he wished to 
void a “war, under certain conditions he would give him up. The Siamese 
crously wurdered ‘Kis ambassador, saying he had given protection and 
‘encouragement to rebels. The Cochin-Chinese, enraged at this piece rfidy, 
“jad commenced the war. ——— said the Siamese had. tof 
‘it, and were east of the C SAVERS meters OT, eT tae) UR, —— 
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‘ing found his way to Hue. The King of Cochin-China'™ sent an ambas-— 
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** Left Laboung this morning (15th), at 6 a... and in five hours and.a half 
reached Zimmay about N. 30° West of the former place. The Mein Neaung 
Ts0-pOA came to ste us off, and brought with him a person sent as a guide, 
though many of the people with me were known to be acquainted with the road. 
He took us through the fields, « path he evidently did not know himself, under 
pretence of breakfast being prepared for the people at some village by the way, 
and I ultimately regained the road by the direction of some Talien people we 
met, The whole of the road lay through a rich and cultivated country, irrigated 
by a water-course from the May-ping, the main trunk of which is some seven or 
eight miles in length, and thirty or forty feet in width, by eight or nine in depth, 
48 far us we travelled along the bank of it. At 8.a. m. came on the banks of the ~ > 
water-course, and at 10 crossed the May-ping at a ford of considerable breadth, 
but at this season only reaching to the poney's saddle. On the Zimmay side 
found some officers waiting to conduct me to the zayat or fay, which we found 
to be a rattle-trap of a wooden building, forty-five feet by twenty-five, surround- 
sed by an eight feet verandah a foot lower, with four small rooms on each side, 
in which the people were housed. These buildings shut out every breath of 
air; which, as the thermometer was 103° at mid-day and 80 at 8 Fr. a. was any : 
thing but comfortable. The floor was of split planks laid on without eails or 
fastening, and as the people crowded up to look at me, the rattling was unsup- 
portable. As.1l would get no relicf from this annoyance by complaint, 1 was 
cultimately obliged to drive them down by force ; after which they did not yen- 
ture further than the steps of the zeyat. The zayat, which is about a quarter of a 
amile from the town, was surroucded by dranken holiday-making people, singing, 
and hallooing, and shouting till about 12 o'clock, one of whom came close to 
the zayaf aud abused us. My people pursued him to a neighbouring house, 
which I was justin time to prevent them breaking into, and“I denounced the 
eccupier to the police in the morning, a ; 
«On the 16th, the brother-in-law of the Cuow-Hova and some other officers - 
paid me a visit of ceremony, bringing a present of rice, sugar-cane, &c. with the 
gratulations of the Tso-noa at my arrival, and expressing his and their good-will 
towards the Euglish. They remained about an hour. Before they left, I com- 
plained of the annoyance of the rabble, which they promised tosremoye. The 
forcible ejectment of the rabble yesterday left me at tolerable peace to-day till 
the evening, when the wife of the Ken-Toung Ts0-no0A came to visit me, and such 
a number of women came under her protection that the floor of one of the 
passages gave way with them, but fortunately no accident occurred, I hear : 
nothing but comploints on all sides of the rascality of the cattle-merchants 


employed by the contractor to buy his cattle. They are old boat lascars, dis- “3 
ebarged peons, and thieves from the jail, to whom he has had the folly to entrust 
more money than they ever saw before. Considering themselves rich, they iv 


Ihave bought wives and slaves, and dissipated part of the money; and as they # 
cannot return to Maulamyne, they sell the property at what they can get for it. 
Some of them hat e picked up the Shan language, and act as interpreters to 
ers arriving from the coast, get their property into their hands and appro- 

proceedg. The preseots them ) 
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‘yesterday, a person was sent out to keep the people from coming up in the 
zayat, and a writer came to hang up a notice to the same effect. Thave been 
left to myself all day, The poor woman into whose house the person who abused 
me on the night of our arrival ran for shelter, came to-day to beg my interces- 
sion: She is a stranger from Bankok, and, as she could not point out the offender, 
is threatened with o fine, As they have shewn a disposition to punish the per- 
son, TI promised to intercede for her. . baa 
At 10 a. m. on the 18th, Caow we wam MAHA Nevur and dome other 
officers came out to’ conduct me to the Tso-noa’s house. They proposed 
that I> should halt for some time at the court of justice, which was soon 
given ‘up on my ‘positive refusal to do so, and I proceeded in the same order 
as I had done at Latowng. The Tso-noa came in after a few minutes and 
seated himself on a cushion at the foot of the royabolien; IT was seated im- 
mediately in front of him on a pretty large Persian carpet with pillows. T 
inquired after his health, age, prosperity, &c. and explained the purport of my 
visit to be a wish on our part to cultivate his friendship and open the gold and 
silver road, that, as at Laloung, we might exchange our superfluous produce te 
mutasl advantage, &e. &c. He replied, that to all proper subjects of traffic there 
was n6 restriction. I said I was glad our customs agreed, and hoped that there 
‘would be now no farther objections to the export of cattle and buffaloes, which 
‘was what we principally wanted from this country. The Cnow-Hovua, who as 
at Ladoung, transacts all the business, and who is said to be the only one oppdésed 
to the trade io cattle, objected on the score of the great mortality which some- 
times takea place among them, in which case I observed the price would rise, 
‘and still only surplus cattle would be sold; that I did not urge him to give the 
people an order to sell, but permission to do so. He made some objection, half 
‘expressed, on the score of fear of the Nats or presiding spirits of the country. 
I pointed out the fact of dheir being sold to the Red -Careens, to which he made 
‘no reply; but, Buddhists as they are, the question of the life or death of the 
animal has never been mooted by any one except Cnoow-tcne-Weer io trads- 
ferring the sin of selling to the Cnow-Hova. The Tso-noa then heard the 
letter read, ordered in some swectments, desired us Li# children to continue our 
business, and retired on plea of weariness. The hall I was received in, is a brick 
building about 100 feet by 50; the walls painted with an extraordinary jumble 
of clouds, trees, temples, &e.; on the window-shutters natives of diferent 
«sountries in the act of salutation. Among others I observed two Europeans in 
the costume of the time of George Il. Below the windows a sea with boats and 
the white umbrella (emblem of royalty) of seven tiers of coarse cotton cloth, 
diminishing in size to the top (like an old fashioned dumb-waiter,) was fixed 
above the soyatolien. I did not ascertain what chiefs were present, but the 
“"Teo-noOa and the Cuow-Hova were the only ones with whom IT had any con~- 
yersation. ‘The Tso-nod is 80 years of age, but looks mnch more hale and 
pyobust than Cuow-rene-Wrer. He wos raised to the Tsoboaship by the king 
of Bankok, from his merit asa soldicr, though he can neither read nor write;,— 
wery unusual thing in this country, Ag achirrye aegeees 
pe oem gion are og heya morning I called on Cuow-Howva, and found 
‘rim’ as much disposed to be friendly as he had TS RE — 
aco eure ‘He agreed to the trade being perfectly os 
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No duty will be levied on imports, The duties on cattle to be as at Labong -— 
elephants one tical; horses free of duty; muskets and slaves are alone prohibit. 
ed being taken out of the country ;—offenders from Laboung shall be given up, 
and the people of this district harbouring them punished. He said our presents 
of muskets was a certain mark of friendship, and that he intended to send fifty 
cattle to the Commissioner : ; and as I could not take them with me, he request. 
ed that I might arrange t@ leave some one to take charge of them. 

|“ 24th. [I went to take leave of the Tso-noa, who received me nearly alone 
in an outer hall; gave me the letter for the Commissioner, and was most friend- 
ly in his professions. His house consists of three wooden ranges of about fifty 
feet wide, (their length I could not see,) the brick hall standing across the ends, 
in which I was formerly received, and the small one in which I saw him to-day. 
Soon after my return to the faydau or zayat, Crow Mana Nevur came with 
& message from Caow-Hovwa to set my miod at ease regarding the cattle and 
trade generally ; that every facility should be given to purchase cattle, and the 
trade should be perfectly free and unrestricted; that it was not becoming to be 
bounden by promises, but that we would see hereafter the strength of their friend- 
ship. He regretted that he bad not seen me on my last visit, that my stay this 
time was so short, and requested I would return for a longer stay next fine wea- 
ther, &c. &e. I left Zimmay at half past 4 P. m. onthe 24th, and reached La- 
bong at 10. The walls of the inner town of Zimmay aré 800 fathoms from east 
by west and 1000 from north to south, all of brick, and a ditch and rampart 
all round, The outer wall, which reaches from the north-east to the south.west 
corner, is circular and upwards of 1500 fathoms, one-half of brick, the other of 
wood with «a rampart round the brick part, and a ditch surrounding the whole, 
The ditches when in repair, (which they do not appear to be now,) can be filled 
from the river. The town is situated four or five miles from the eastern foot of 
the Bya-tha-Dyk™ hill, the highest in the range, and between it and the hill is 
another small_single-walled fort about the size of Ladoung, called Moung-Soon- 
dank"**, (city of the flower garden.) All the houses in Zimmay above the poor- 
est of the people are surrounded by compounds fenced in, in which are cocoanut, 
arica, betel, bamboo, and other usefal trees, with a great variety of flowers and 
flowering shrubs, which ore watered by « stream of clear water brought from 
the hill. The valley in which this town and Taboung both stand, is little less 
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though the fields are never left faHow."’ 


than one day from east to west, and little more than three from north to south. 
‘Much of the valley near the town is under cultivation, which is all prepared by 
irrigation, and the grain is transplanted, yielding upwards of one hundred-fold, 


Dr. R. quitted Laboung on the 29th. On the 9th May the rains 


set in, and continued almost without intermission during: the remain- 
der of. his journey. He arrived at Maulamyne on ‘the ‘Bist May, 
vine y from the ‘exposure ; ‘most of his fo Mowers — 


al 1 of them died she 10 hortly after,). and the elephants completely | knoc nocked 
up > by the diffic difficulties of the road. J | stoee® 4) Tikse@a Setrtasine gw BP 
Pst poset: DR. RICHARDSON'# THIRD a. extend. his. visite — 





Dr. R, was directed on this occasion 
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——— Shan States, and also to the tribe of Red Kaffens' on'th * 
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west bank of the Salween, who, sometime previous, had sent a mes- 
sage to Maulamyne to say they should be glad to see an Earopean 
officer i in their country, and to open an intercourse with us. 

Dr. R. started on the 29th December, and arrived at Laboung on 
the 26th January, 1835. Here he found that his old friend the 

“* Cuow-7Tcnx-WeEer,’’ ‘“ Lord of Life,” wagpdangerously ill. The 
old man received Sena — rer. Dr. R. say — On entering his 
house, | found the chiefs and elders assembled and a curtain across 
the room. After some conversation, chiefly regarding the war to 
the eastward and the great blessings conferred on this country by 
our occupation of the Provinces, the curtain was drawn aside, and 
showed us the poor old man evidently on his death-bed, with. his 
children and grand-children around him. Hespoke but little ; said he 
was glad to see me again, and manidled one of the muskets I had 
brought with me to present to him.’ bie 

After staying a few days at Laboung, Dr. R. proceeded to Zimmay. 
Here he had some long discussions with the Cuow-Hova of that 
place relative to some impediments and restrictions he had placed on 
the trade in cattle, and to some late attempts on the part of the fron- 
tier Shan petty chiefs to levy tribute on the Kayens residing on our 
side the boundary river. These matters were, however, amicably 
adjusted, and much kindness and attention were shown him. It was 
the period of an annual festival, for which he was urgently pressed 
to stay. He says— 

«“ One of the amusements at this festival was the letting off of large rockets—>. 
— rocket being honored with some name, and supposed to appertain to some 
chief | or great personage. One was appropriated to me; and my coolies and 
servants being joined by a number of Maulamyne traders then in the place, who 
entered into the spirit of the thing, my rocket was well attended to the ground 
with dancing and singing, to the delight of the Shans, to whom Burmese music 
and dancing was quite a novelty. The rockets were all of wretched construc-, 
tion, but it so happened ‘that mine performed its duty in a style infinitely supe- 
rior to apy on the ground; and such is the superstition of these people, that IT 
feel confident this incident has made an impression on. their minds of the supe- 
riority of our nation which will not casily be effaced,"’ 

Here Dr. R. met. a large portion of the annual caravan of Chinese 
traders, of whom he says — 
ae At Zimmay I found the. caravan of Chinese traders, consisting of 200 mules 
and horses. ms “Three hundred more were said to be at Moungnan, where cottor n is 
abundant. ‘They had arrived in the country a ‘considerable time before | me, and 
were preparing shortly to return home. I had a good deal of conversation with | 
the two heads of the earavan, who seemed to be intelligent, enterprizing charac- 
| hey said they had loog cotertained the idea of visiting Mawlamyne; and 

that they were invited to do #0, and were assured of protection, they would 
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undoubtedly do so next season : the present one being too far advanced to allow 
of their incredsing their distance fram home. They requested that an interpreter 
should mect them at Zimmay ;—and from their repeated requests that he should 
be at Zimmay in all November, in order to accompany them down, I feel con: 
Vinced these people will be at Maulamyne before the end of the year. With the 
chiefs I found no difficulty whatever in obtaining their consent to their passing 
through the country: no objection was ever hinted, nor have I reason to expect 
thatany will hereafter arise. 

** The imports by these caravans consist of copper and iron vessels, silk, (raw 
aod manufactured,) satins, gold and silver thread and lace, musk, walnuts, cat- 
pets, and vermilion. They export from the Shan country cotton, ivory, skins, 
horns, &c. &c. From the information which I could collect, the caravan assem- 
bled at Monngkoo, distant from Zimmay about two months’ journey. Their goods 
are conveyed by mules, and they would appear to travel rapidly; as‘they asserted 
they would not be more than twelve days from Zimmay to Matilamyne*. They 
allow nothing to detain them on their journeys. If a man fall sick, or is dig: 
abled, he is left behind ; and if one dies, they do not even stop to bury him, — 
cover his body with a cloth and continue their route.’’ 


~ Dr. R. left Zimmay on the 23rd February for ZLagon,'” & town 


he had not hitherto visited. The following is his route :— 
. “§* 23rd. Direction S. 65 E. Distance, 54 miles. 

* Started at 1 rf. at. and reached Paboung’"* at 3.30. This is a small 
village of only twenty-four houses, but the Thongyce, or head-man, has altoge- 
ther about three hundred houses under his jurisdiction. The road was level, 
through paddy fields, intersected by small slips of jungle. 

“© 24h. Direction S. 20 EB. Distance, 164 miles. 

“Left Paboung at 7.35. At 9 crossed the May-quang, which runs past 
Latoung and falls into the Moypiny to the southward. At 11. 40 we halted at 
the village of Ma-wan-ftchay'®. The road throughout the day was good and 
pleasant ; + considerable cultivation, and the inhabitants numerous. The people of 
the village where we have halted are all captives from Mein Neaung, who, never 
having seeh an. European, were very curious, but, at the same time, excee dingly 
civil ‘and hospitable, having provided a dinner for my followers. An old man of 
the village remarked to me, after we had been encamped a few minutes only, 
that a Burman chief, travelling as I was doing, would ere this have tied up and 
flogged some of them to shew his authority, and that neither he hor his father had 
ever heard of a person travelling through a country merely to make friends. ‘He 
wished I would open the road to his native place of Mein Neaung. , 

\  @5fA-° Direction S. 20 E. Distance, 15 miles. 

"The road to-day was through a tenk forest and over several al Ng A ing 
from a few yards to a mile distant from each other. Our guide ty was 5 
Doctor, who wes quite an amateur in bis profession, and spread o ut F his me- 
- dicines under a tree and began prescribing gratis for our people. — BU 
store of ocaicary paren thigh-bone of a dog, the jaw of a monkey, the + } 
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* fish, part of w grinder of an elepkant, the fore-tooth of a thinocéros, some 
bone ofa turtle, and two or three pieces of broken china. The rest of his collee- 
tion consisted of little bits of sticks, and roots of all colors, to the number of 
two hundred and eighty-one, (1 had the curiosity to count them,) thé names and 
virtues of all which he professed to show, Not the least curious part of the 
collection was his mortar or substitute for one ; it was a turned wooden bowl 
ten inches in diameter, with a handle to it, and inside opposite the handle « piece 
of coarse flinty sandstone fixed with lac about four inches square, and sloping 
towards the bottom of the bowl = on this the various articles are ground —* 
in sometimes a quart of water if the patient is very ill. 

‘* 2644. Direction S. 70 E. Distance, 16 miles, 

'* The road to-day was very tortuous and in some parts steep and rocky. WNo 
inhabitants or cultivation were to be seen. 

“27th, Direction East. Distance, 15 miles. 

‘* Started at 7 A. %&. March lay along a good road in the jungle till 8. 30 
when we passed a last year’s clearing with buffaloes and other signs of inhabited 
country, At 8. 45. crossed the Mayfan''®, a considerable stream in the 
rains, now not ancle-deep, and on the eastern bank at Ban-Aang-sai'**, a 
Village of some size ;—found they had received orders to*have breakfast ready 
for the people, which was fortunate, as there was not rice for balf of them at 
starting, Here we halted fifty minutes under the tamarind trees, wlence two 
hours marching brought us to Boufue,"'? on the banks of a stream of the 
same name about the size of the Mayfan. The road has been good throughout 
and the country level. The people of this village have orders to supply us with 
every thing, and take us into the town to-morrow ; they brought out dinner for 
the people soon after our arrival,—rice and vegetable stews, ready cooked, cach 
house furnishing a portion, as is the custom in Burmah. These were brought 
out by the women of the village, young and old ; the former, as usual, uncovered. 
to the waist, and finer busts are not to be found in the world, and many of them 
fair as Europeans. | ) 

“ O8th, Direction S. 70 E. Distance, 4 miles. . 

= Reached Layon at 8.20 a.m. There are three towns close together, two 
ou ‘the north and one on the south side of the river Moy-Wang, "? in the 
last of which most of the chiefs live. The river between the towns las a cou 
nearly cast and west, and, dividing, forms « little sandy island nearer the s 
side, on which sheds had been prepared for our reception, The whole breadth 
of | the river is about one hundred and forty-seven paces, but at this season there 
are only | two small streams neareach bank about knee-deep. During the rainge 
even, it is seldom full, and consequently for the greater part of the year is not 
navigable for boats of any. size, Neither is it favorable for purposes of jrriga- 
tion, and as the rains are often insufficient, it is a far less favorable site for a 
g or Zimmay, though containing an equally numerous popula- 
tion. As the trees. in the town and neighbourhood are luxuriant, and the soil 
generally. — productive, it is probably the fault of the people themselves 
that provisi ons aro t scarce.’ 
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‘3rd March. Visited several of the chiefs to-day. They all expressed them- 
selves most friendly to us, and spoke openly of ao different feeling existing at 
Zimmay. As my visit was entirely conciliatory, I avoided the subject, merely 
saying, that we were grateful to our friends, and that I believed the general feel- 
ing of the people of Zimmay was friendly towards us, in which they agreed, and 
said they saw I was aware where the bad feeling lay. IT spent several hours 
with the several chiefs, and altogether passed a very pleasant day, owing to their 
kind reception and the absence of all ceremony. - 

“4th. Went over to one of the towns on the north side of the river to visit 
a chief residing there. The whole of the town is enclosed within old walls, 
the river face of which is mud, the remainder brick, but in a ‘very ricketty con- oe 
dition. The paths from one house to avoth which are all’ far org are 
more like the paths in a common Village than re: ‘ects of the town. ~_ 

"S804. There are fewer elephants bere than at Zimma@y. The king of Siam 

ealled for a return of these animals Inst year, when three hundred were found 
here and near one thousand at Zimmmay, large and small. I learn that there are 
no"taxés on specific articles here. Every cultivator, without exception, at the 
close of the harvest, pays into the Government granary a quantity of grain equal 
to what be may have sown, and each house pays half a tical of coarse silver on 
account of sacrifices to the Nafs, or protecting spirits of the counstry. These 
Bactifices mre another name for public feasts as the buffaloes, pigs ‘&e., toge- 
ther with the spirits that are provided, are consumed by the people. The land 
is the’ property of him who clears it, and any one may ciltivate unoccupied 
land, provided he pays the accustomed contribution to the public granary, ©The 
person so clearing and cultivating land may dispose of it in any way he likes, 
and cannot be arbitrarily dispossessed of it by the chiefs, as in Burmah the peo- 
ple are glad to place themselves under the protection of some chief and become 
followers of his family. They work for him, and are oftea sent by him on trad- 
ing excursions, receiving occasionally a portion of the profits. * 
* “* 10th, Received a visit from No. 1 wife of the Cuow-Hova, accompanied 
by her two daughters and several female attendants. She says she will be 
obliged to eave her daughters behind when, she accompanies her husband to 
Bankok, (whither all the chiefs are bound, on the occasion of Cuow-ren1-Wuet's 
death, +) as the king might take a fancy for one of them. Titis,” she said, would 
be all very well | for a year or two, after which * would be discarded and — 


— eeted, and then her life would be one of misery,’ ‘ay: 
_-Dr. R, left Lagon on the 10th March, and, ‘arrived | cat ‘LaStiing on 
the 13th, a distance of 44 miles ; direction N, 70. a 





a I found the chiefs of all the associated States, —— to — 
the f vaca rites over the body of (Cuow-rone-Weer, ‘the acknowledged head of 

cir family. 1 —— enter into long and disagreeable discussions —— 
ants hich oe been stolen at Maulamyne on several occasions, > 
A whic x ibaa irs i to Laboung and the thieves dis¢overed)’ Thedifi- 
y arose woe rom th ng proteges hence on nin 
ab re one eros — of the coat report : the ‘punishment of | 
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as, under present circumstances, they must deprecate any reference against them 
to the king of Siam, who might take advantage of the opportunity to place 4 
stranger in the situation of the deceased chief. Still the settlement was pat off 
till the arrival of the chief of Zimmay, who had returned to his town for a few 
days, and I was obliged to quit without knowing the result of their deliberation: 
I learnt, however, by 4 messenger who met me on my return from the Red 
Kayens, that the affair had been terminated to the satisfaction of the owners of 
the elephants, who had accompanied me from Maulamyne. 

* At this assembly the chiefs seemed on very bad terms with each other, — 
their deliberations were couducted with much acrimony, and on one occasion 
* with personal violence. The Cuow-Hova of Laboung appeared to have given 

gencral dissatisfaction, though he again was full of complaints against the others. 

This mutual bad feeling was shewn in the inditing of the letter brought by me 

from the chiefs of Laloung. I was informed by one of them, that when it was 

read to Cuow-Howa, he ordered kis name to be struck out without assigning 

any reason. When I called on him to bid him farewell, I asked him why he had 

done this. He begged me_to be assured that no disrespect was intended by.it ; 
that the letter had been written without, in the least, consulting him ; and though 
it was « very good letter, yet he declined to have bis name in it under such cir- 
cumstances. He then went on to say, that the death of the old man, whose 
obsequies they were then celebrating would, he feared, be the cause of much 
evil and misery to the country, owing to their own dissensions. 

»* Having at last obtained the letter, and having been furnished with an order 
for guides from the frontier to the Red Kayen country, I left Labonng on the 
25th March."' 

The route asually travelled from. Labouag and Zimmay to the coun- 
try of the Red Kayens on the west’ bank of the Sadween, is through 
Mein-loon-gyee, towards which Dr. R. bent his course and arrived on 
. the 31st March. Here he remained one day in order to procure rice 

and other articles for himself and followers during the remainder of 7 
"the journey, as no villages would be fallen in with for some days. te 

\ April 2udy. Direction N. 15 W. Distance 15 miles. 5 

_ 44 The road lay generally along the banks of the Mein-loon-gyee river, croas- 

ing oocasionally from one side to the other and through a magnificent: ‘teak 
forest. — it 

‘6 Spd ‘Direction N. 39 W. Distance, 20 miles. 

«The road much the same as yesterday's march, Crossed the rive twelve 


aie during the day with the water sometimes over the saddle flaps. 
3 a“ 4th. Direction N- 75 W. Distance, 17 miles. re ae 
Left the Mein-loon-gyee. to the castward, and proceeded along a a road | . 
character, up 4 small stream which we crossed seven 
; times. The. hills are here more close and precipitous, but eres of. 


eighty 
them. cleared f _gruin cultivation, the only s of 
——— — — from the — —— abont 
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runs westward into the Salween ‘and eastward into the Mein-loon-gyeer. The 
_ road to-day has been the worst we have travelled ; the hills véry trying to the 
elephants, and the stony banks of the streams to the horsés’ féet. Met two 
poor little children recently: purchased from the Red Kayens ; one for six bul- 
locks ;' and the other, a very interesting child, about * yeirs of age, for 10. uns 
—" Gth. Direction W. Distance, 11 miles. eome-An) .oxee8 Geass 
»** First part of the road over a ‘steep hill ; remabnder over low land ronvered 
with grass, formerly cultivated. So) ag wll 
““7th. Direction W. N. W. Distance, 15 miles. © — jAWT 
“First partof the road the same as the last of yesterday's, along low reedy 
ground, following the course of an inconsiderable stream. At 8.°30 came 'to a — 
pass between two hills, which, in case of attack, is defended bythe Kayens by 
securing large stones with ratans and bamboo work on the tops of the hills ;— 
the ratens are cut, and the stones roll down on the invaders. It is about one- 
fifth of a mile im length, ol UR Dee le Ee a eit 
o) 4) 84. Direction W. N. W. — 12 mes HAs. le Rew 
oo’ The country more level, with some occasional clearings*and afew houses. 
The jungle to-day was unusually alive with pheasants, —— partridges, mae 
boM O44. Direction W. Distance, 14 miles. | ' yd <i oF 2 
»«** The country of the same character as yesterday. Halted on the banks wt 
the Salween about four hundred yards wide, runoing & rapid stream ina narrow 
valley or ravine, except at the swall plain where we are encamped, and another 
on tiie opposite side on which stands the village of Banong '°* or Fougong, con- 
sisting of about twenty-five houses, having the mppearance of a common Burman 
village. Met 20 or 30 bullocks to-day with stick-lac and eight slaves en route 
to the Shan ‘country, making in al! fifteen since leaving Labonngs One family of 
four were bought for ten bullocks, the father and mother and two children two 
and three years of age. There are some others for sale at the village. . In the even- 
ing the son of Pira-nno, one of the chiefs of the Red Kayens, ao exceedingly dirty, 
stupid-looking lad of about 18 or 20, came over with a relation who is headman 
of the village. They appeared to have some difficulty in making up their minds 
who was the proper representative of the tribe. At last it was decided that Paa- 
‘BONG was too young and comes to PHa-ueo to consult on state mutters ; and 
‘thet os PaAcnwo was the person who sent the message last year, it is deter- 
mined I shall so to him. He’ resides three days’ journey on the other side of 
the river. ‘There have been about fifty’ of sixty Kayens abéut my tent: this after- 
oon, (note of them ‘appeared’ to come avowedly as the young gentlenian’s‘ate 
ss tendanits ;) they'do not differ at all in personal appearance from the Common 
* ‘Kayens of the ‘hills, “except | that they are perhaps fess good-looking.’ ‘Their 
ss dives’ consists ————— of short trowsers of generally red (particdlarly the 
eb \eolored cotton of domestic manufacture, coming ‘about b [way down 
vi ———— had cither a piece of book musli uglish’cotton 
Site Reda i*e! &4) osawiad salvar adt sywoxs ead bai hus 
. Waited ee eee — — ad of yesterday 
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supplying any.: Paa-sno's son ——————— some rice; as to eggs or 
fowls, they were out of the auastiones wed ew Ses od? eet sad eebeas beers 
“* LIPa. Direction N.. Ww, . Distance, 9 miles, | : : tis ban .2teadenta 
** The road to-day. was either rocky or covered with round water-worn pebbles, 
and lay among low rocky hills scantily covered with vegetation and stunted 
scattered trees. Pua-nao's son was engaged in eating a buffaloe, which he had 
sacrificed to the Na/s, and.did oot accompany us. He sent a guide, however, 
and is to follow us to-morrow, = tie 
“12th, Direction W. N. W.. Distance, 15 milesy |. | Tt 
“+ -First part.of the road rocky and bad as yesterday, but the — — more 
level aod less stony... Passed one or two small. villages, around which was 
alittle of the most slovenly cultivation, chiefly cholwm. Halted at the village 
of Banfoe, t of about thicty houses under the nephew of the last PHA-BANG 
(a chief's title): At this village there was a poor woman brought in two days ago, 
from a party of about three hundred people seized by, Pua-saono from the 
village of Tongpak '* (Burman Shans) which they lefta smoking ruin a few days 
ago. The story which she told in the fullness of her grief is replete with all the 
horrors that are attendant on such diabolical scenes... The Kayens attacked the 
village, it appears, with bravery, (but the Shans are cowards,) and her husband 
was cut to pieces in her arms, and she kicked by the savages from bis bleeding 
body. Many of the Kayens were killed, but they succeeded in carrying off all 
the inhabitants. She saw her two daughters in their rapid flight, but was sepa- 
rated from them two days ago. The respectable individual at the bead of this 
village took her as his tenth of the captives taken by his people. . She does not 
know where her daughters are carried to. What adds to the helplessness of 
her situation, is, that she is far gone with child, aud is the —— one of her 


village here. ow? bats | Debque Tee sax 
: as ‘13th. + Direction. N. Ww. Distance. 14 i a tony wrnds fine 

“* Reached Pua-puo’s residence (called Dwon Talwee) 1}? —— after travel~ 
ling, over a succession of hills on the worst possible road. ol seldeoltSinwee 


_» 4* 14th, Sent into. the village to say I wished to-day to, — * the letter 
and presents from the. Commissioner, and PHA-suo requested me to come.when 
i felt inclined to.do so. I accordingly went in after breakfast about two hum- 
dred yards to, the willage, which consists of seventy houses in the,worst Burman 
style, the chief's rough the same as the rest, but made of wood split and fastened 
together by wooden pegs. There is a sort of open verandsh, if it may beso 
mee pes a * —— we arrived Sh a rough sort of wooden ladder of 


e door of his Majesty's mansion, from, — 
resence... This, howeyer, I did not for some time 

. the was the only opening in the room,or 
discov wouses: except the crevices between the boards, so that for — 


— A ——— 
—— ———— — 
















3 not, howevyer,.so as 
afterwards: 
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in the day-light. I told him IT bad come as he had requested, and as the C 
missioner of Maulamyne had promised last year, from whom I had brought a 
letter and presents, and wished to open the gold and silver road between ws, and 
be friends with the Kayen nation, &c. &e. He gave me an opportunity of talk- 
ing, as he «aid nothing for a quarter of an hour. At last he requested to lave 
the letter rend and explained, which was done. He then ssid his object in re- 
questing an officer to visit him was to know if the English would form an alli- 
ance with him,—for the purpose of making war on the Burmans! I declin- 
ed the honor of a warlike alliance, but told him our views were all peaceable, 
and that we never made war unless injured, when vengeance was instantaneous, 
I begged his protection for our traders, &c. &c. &c. He said if we would not 
make war along with him, he must make friends with us, nevertheless ; but that 
war with the Burmaus was his object in asking a visit, and that he would send 
for some chiefs from Nagoay Doun, and make known my visit, and the wish fora 
friendly intercourse. He promised his protection to traders, and was ag friend- 
Ty as possible. By this time I could see the size of the room—it was about 
thirty feet by forty, and «a bow end where the door entered. The fire was in the 
middle of the room on a lite square place insulated from the floor, being 
raised an inch or two from it and supported from below, the roof splendidly 
varnished with soot. The old man was alone when I went in ; the room was, 
however, soon crowded, but their whole demeanour was civil and respectful,— 
very different from what the Zimmay chiefs wished me to beliéve. In the even- 
ing the old man’s factotum came out to beg me to delay six or eight days, which 
I declined, and begged to be dismissed on the 17th. This old man, who is an 
up-country Shan, after giving a splendid account of the numbers of the Kayens 
and size of their towns, said some of their towns had four hundred bouses, and the 
country was six days’ journey from north to south, and four from east to west. 
Para-nao discourages men-catching, but the people pay no regard to his coun- 
sels, There is something like law amongst them ; for, on inquiring the cause 
of the firing of niaskets that took place this morning, | was toldit was a robber 
who had been ransomed by his friends for two sefsees ‘'' (copper drug, a sort 
of gong) ‘and 100 tickals coarse silver. Found our height by the thermometer 
to-day to be 1021 feet. The flat on which we are encamped, aod on-which the 
village is situated, is about 610 paces wide aad 600 or 650 long. Thereis 
: 600 feet higher of the same size, and still further up is a third 
; n 2049 feet above the sea and about two miles square, perfectly level, with 
rich ‘soil, all ander cultivation, watered by two streams which rush down the 
lar face of the mountain from above and irrigate the two lower plat- 
; forms: The mountain is of limestone, and its steepest acclivity appears to be 
on this side, though the presence of the boautifel stream on: this face would ia~ 
dicatethe country. c···:— — —2 
— 40S ths Had a visit from the old chief — a dirty shabby old Kayen when 
| » “Phe only indications of bis ebieftainship were a gold sword 





























— — both of which he carried himself, and his only attendant — 


was the old Shan mentioned yesterday. He was as silent as before for some~ 
at last began to speak, and continued tulking for —— ror 

of the human race, to prove what I-had:said (om his quest 
the English were the most powerful nation in the world, to be 
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least uncertaim The pith of his story was, that we.were all originally descend- 
ed from Pua-nen, a lady who livedat Ara. Who our other yenerable progeni- 
tor was, he did not, know, or how the lady happened to come into the world =: 
however, she bad three sons, the elder the father of the Chinese, the second of 
the Kulas (all people not Chinese, Shans, Burmans, or Kayens), and the third 
of the Kayens. Of the country from which these ancient gentlemen obtained 
helpmates,, he) was ignorant. | This story was altogether imperfect, and the in- 
terpreter a wretchedione. However, there is a pagoda some days from. this to 
the northward, on which no nation has yet appeared with sufficient power to 
put the Tee? ov ornamental covering, on the top ; but there is to be a great 
feast’ and gathering of all the nations to take place, which he expects every day 
to be called to attend, when this will be uchieved, and a Natthamee, or female 
Spirit, will descend, to whom the Chinese, Kulas, and Kayens will cach believe 
their claims equal, and will fight till they are up to the knees in blood, The 
demi-goddess. will. then inquire what is the matter.. On its being explained, she 
will end the contest by espousing the chief who can draw Aer sword : it will 
then, be known which is chief amongst nations, till which time he will not be- 
lieve that we are; much more powerful than the great nations named abaye, espe- 
cially the Chinese. The magnificence of my tent and brass-bound bullock 
trunks had, howeyer, their weight with him. He did me the honor to remain 
four of the. longest hours I bauve spent amongst many yery protracted ones 
in. my present mission. He, however,as an equivalest, promised his protection 
to traders from Manlamyne and to people (Chinese included) from the northward, 
but syas afraid they would not find. provisions, which will be somewhat difficult, 
even if he has sufficient. influence with his savages to prevent. their, molesting 
them. Some of.our traders from Manulamyne came in to-day (ten) who had gone 
into the Shan territories subject to Ava to the north-east, where they, had dis- 
posed. of their cotton goods to some profit in exchange for horses. They met 
the Chioese traders who annually visit the town of Mank Maie ', (which is only 
four days’ journey from this,) who had expressed a wish to come to Afaulamyne, 
and probably would accompany any of our people who may be there in proper 
time mext year, unless deterred by the terror with which these detestable ‘savages 
have inspired their neighbours, though Lam conyinced they are equally despi- 
cable and detestable. · | 0 hes 90 an — 
.* 16th. Several of the head people came out to the tent this mora. 8 
in, the evening L went to take leave of the head-man, They were vociferously. 
discussing the propriety of returniog a present to the Commissioner, As soom 
as L could obtain a bearing, I repeated all I had previously said about the 
traders, and was begged to explain to the traders coming here that they must Bok, 
take forcibly what did not belong to them ; they promising todo all.on their part. 
to protect them if their conduct was correct, but could not be answerable for of-, 
fences beyond, their jurisdiction. They would tell them where they might.go with 
safety ;-if they went beyond that, it must be at theic own responsibility, The, 
liscussions were reuewed more loudly than before, and L took my departure with 
a head-ache, partly from the noise, partly from the vile smell of the house, As 
** Ai⸗atiuetio — 
filled with yams,eome growing, some putrid and highly offensive 
ned some time, the old Shan came out aad said, the a 
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ed to know distinctly if we considered him our debtor for the things I had given, 
as he feared it might be brought, against his children or grand-children ; which 
is by nO means a groundless fear amongst themselves, for leaw on my first visit 
to Zimmay a little child who had been seized and sold by a creditor for a debt 
contracted by his grandfather for a gong. Iassured him his fears were perfectly 
groundless, and explained what was isnal ia other Countries. He wished me td 
remain tomorrow, on the chance of, his getting a horse, to return for the presents. 
As we have the greatest difficulty i in getting—in fact cannot get—rice, and should 
we be caught by the rains on this side of the eastern hills, we shall be obliged to 
halt without provisions till they are’ passable, I intimated my positive inten- 
tion to start with the moon-light early. in the morning to save the. — — 
crossing the hills in the heat of the day. 

~ 11 78h, Last night at 1) o'clock the old Shan came out — to his 
promise, bringing a letter for the Commissioner written on two shabby leaves of 
ao old Burman black book, and a little pony, for which my servant had been 
bargaining in the course of the day ; its price was about forty-five ripees.’ I 
believe a man from Manldamyne who was robbed and is now seeking justice here, 
was the writer of the letter ; cape as they have no written character of their own, 
it was written in Burmese.’ | oiwtine 


Dr. R. quitted Daung Talwee this day, and — at Maulamyne on 
the. 10th May, having returned through Mein-loon-gyee by the route 
already described. He thus sums up the result of his last mission :— 


48 Tneed not deécant upon the great importance of opening a market with the 
frontiers of China for British goods by means of the caravans of Chinese taders- 
It is probable that on the first visit of these people to Maulamyne their numbers 
be few, but when once aware of the safety and freedom from all vexations and 
— with which their visits will be attended, and of the. extensive market 
existing for their goods, rg | think 1 here can be no doubt we shall see them here 
in future years in great numbers. T learnt from the people, and also | from vale 
quarters during « iny travels, that no difficulty would exist in our traders visitin 

the frontier towns of China. The Chinese asserted there were. no guards aaa 
ns,io their towns, aod a person of some rank at Labon pressed me to 
pany him next. year on a trading expedition in that dicection. cannot 
this kas is worthy me consideration "5 Government ; and should 
4 cind b be deemed a advisable, | L shoul be most happy. to sr is 7 
—* An extensie Opedttig’ for our inland trade has” been made by’ se 
good-will towards us of the Red Kayens, and it iw Seventies sore 
—— now commenced may lead eventually towards their Civilization, 

with — — — ———— 
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Thad it in my power to exhibit towards them on the pointe disctssed, has tended 
to convince them thatowe are firm and consistent friends, not desirous of aggran- 
dizing ourselves at their } — bat * the same time not to be: imposed on or 


trifed with.*' (| 2 vagrant of 
mw fia? etch Grbi wy spur ssi val bees tied 


#) 


___ Til.—Notes on the “Antiquities of Bimfén. By C. Mision’ — * 
Bdmfidn is —— in one of the Paropumisan valleys, distant about 
80 or 85 miles from Cabal, bearing Nv75 W. The valley is ‘deep, 
the enclosing hills on’ either side exhibiting, to a greater or ‘less ex- 
tent, perpendicular walls of rock, whence their convenience and 
adaptation for the construction of caves. The rock i 4s called Mung, 
being a conglomerate of small pebbles, sand and divers colored earth, 
remarkably compact and hard. The length of the valley is about 
nine or ten miles, in direction from east to west. © Its breadth ‘is 
inconsiderable, but greatest at the particular spot in it,” pre-eminently 
called+ Bamfdn, and where the statues and principal caves are found. 
At this point also the streams of Sirkh Dur, and Jif Folidé, by their 
junction, form what is called the river of Bamfdn, which flowing east- 
ward down the valley, receives at Zoha@k the waters of Kulid, after 
which winding to the westward of Jrak, Béibilak, Shibr, Bitchtlik, &c. 
and augmented by. their rivulets, eventually escapes. —— the hills, 
and-passing Ghort falls into the river of Kundtiz. dong at 23 
“The appellation Bamfdn may perhaps be equivalent to : high “région 
in eontradistinction to Damian or Damdn, the low region, or. that at at 
the skirts _ of ‘the ‘hilis—“ Bam” signifies ‘ roof,” and when. me 
remembered that Asiatic roofs are flat, as are in general the summits 
of the mountains in this part of the country, we are at no loss to 
account for the mame, once probably universally applied to it, though’ 
now retained by a particular locality ;—and when we farther ‘con 
its elevation above the ‘surrounding regions, we may admit the fi 
tive and ‘emphatic 1 interpretation of Bamidn, as afforded by some of 
the | inhabitants 1», Who render. it the “‘ roof of the universe.”"..... .. «— 
—4 untains among, which Bdmida is situate; are no doubt those 
designated “by. the Greek historians and: geographers P 
sed'to the true Indian Caucasus or “Hind Kosh, from 
Fe aay meen has been eavilled : at, ‘bat without * 
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but the native name | 
* find it_ made. up, of, —— 
flat _ Paropdmisus ‘nays therefore, 
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of hills. — 


The principal antiquities of Bamisin are its idols and caves, which 
have manifestly a connection with each other,—the castle of Zohak, 
sO ealled—and ‘the remains of the city and citadel of Ghilghiteh. 

“The evidences of Ghilghileh are numerous and extensive, proying 
that it must have been an important city. Refraining from specula- 
tion a as to. its origin, we know from authentic history that. ‘it was de- 
stroyed. by Genoniz Kun i in 1220, A.D. The natives of Bamidn have 
—— ‘font : 

tradition, that it was re-edified, and again ‘fell into ‘decay—which i is 
probable, there being many Muhammedan tombs referring to. it, 
which have a less antiquity than six centuries, if painted. glazed tiles 
to be = seen in them, were confined to China, until the era of Geneuiz 

Kun, as supposed by some authors. The most striking of the re- 
mains of Ghilghiteh is the citadel or place, the walls of which 
encompass. an isolated eminence. 

The fortress of | Zohak, so called by the natives and by ABUL Fazu, ‘ 
Occurs at the eastern ‘extremity of the valley, where the rivulet of 
Kati f falls 3 into the | river of Bamiin. We have not inspected it with 

cient ‘attention, to decide upon its character, or to. venture ‘to 
—— an opinion on it, which future. research may controvert—we 
erefore “merely observe that, agreeing with Apu Faz, as ‘to its 
antiquity, . we differ both from his notion, and that. sanctioned by 
tradition at it was a place of defence. 
e caves of Bdmfan are found i in the cliffs or perpendicular f fronts 
of the hi Is on ‘either side. of the valley, and on the northern | side 
‘they wninterruptedly occur ‘for a ‘distance of six or seven miles. At 
the spot called Bamicin, t the elevation of the cliffs, being most consi- - 
ble e, there ar are found the greater number of caves, or. samuches — 
ted i n_ these countries, congregated as in a focus. _ Among t 
s stand int niches the two large. idols long known i in — 
n them are two other niches, i in one of ape. are the frag 

idol, and the other as certainly once x contained, one: = 


ee 3 af lessened Aer asia 
‘ing the etymology ¢ of Paropémisus, we learn that of Pamir, the lord _ 
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ta e, , diverging t to the south-west is ‘the Seley oc! 
b flows ‘the rivulet o of. Jit Folddé, and eastward | of the 
bisa valley : stretching to the south— —the F 
‘o of both these valleys. are also _ pert orated 
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ed, and supporting the folds of drapery with which they have been 


‘clothed. Their features have been destroyed, by removing one-half 


of their heads, or as far as the lips, leaving the hinder halves with 
the ears, enormously large, appended*. 

The work of mutilation was one of some labor, and having been 
executed with precision, will have been directed by authority, possibly 
by that of the Arabian conquerors. A subsequent and less systema- 
tic mutilation has been practised on the idols, by breaking off their 
hands, and fracturing their legs, for the merits of which Jenoutz, 
Timvu’r, Auranoze's, and even Timv’r Saka Du’rannu’, who are all 
accused, may dispute. 

The idols stand in vast niches formed in the rock, whose sides on a@ 
level with the necks of them haye been embellished with paintings. 
These consist of busts and seated figures, both male and female. The 
niche of the superior idol has on each, side a line of twelve female 
figures, and, what is of great importance, at its summit, over the idol’s 
head, js an inscription, obviously intended to unravel the mystery. 
The niche in which stands the second idol in importance has no 
inscription, but on either side has lines of twelve male and female 
busts, among which is one so valuable that we need not regret the 
absence of a literal testimony ; over the head of this idol is a painted 
full length female figure. The niches of the other idols are also 
embellished with paintings. 

On either side of the niches are series of stairs, cut in the rock, 
which conduct to their summits or to the heads of the idols—each 
series of steps leads to a small square apartment, and these several 
apartments have been superbly decorated with gilding and lapis lazuli. 
To illumine these passages, apertures have been cut through the rock 
towards the idols. We ascended to the summit of the second idol by 
the passage on the one side, and walking round the hinder part of its 
head, descended by the steps on the other side. Near the summit OF 


* above the lines of paintings the niches have been widened, and on 
ve⸗ 


either side has been formed a takht or sofa, obviously for the con 
nience of sitting upon. The superior idol has or had the same facili- 
ties of ascent: to the summit, but at the time of our visit the lower 
” eaves near it were occupied by an unaccommodating Tajik, who had 
stowed i in the ‘passage his stock of provender. We could not prevail 
upon | him by menace or entreaty to open the path, and he evasively 
affirmed that he had never heard of one. We did not ‘insist —— 
—— 8 rade a ——— which until now has not happe 
eens skatl ° of th m Pp te publisheg ye ‘Lieut, Buaxae’ — — 
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ed. Itisa great point to gain these ——— as fronthem may 
be profitably inspected the paintings: 

Between the legs of the superior idol are entrances eihinthine into 
Spacious apartments surmounted with domes—and there are many 
other caves at Bdmidn which display the dome or eupola:—these we 
imagine to have been particularly temples. They, incommon with all 
other caves, were covered with cement, in which the lines of moulding 
surrounding: their circumferences, with the ornaments at the’summits 
of the domes, have been formed. The interiors of all of them are of a 
glossy black color, from the smoke of fires which were or have beenkept ' 
upinthem. Many of the caves at Biman are remarkable for their 
dimensions, and have other peculiarities in their form and embellish- 
ments. The most curious are’found above the superior idol, but in 
another cliff rising backward; so that in walking from them to the 
front or south, we reach the edge of the perpendicular wall of rock 
in which that seulpture is carved. In these caves we saw the names 
“written with charcoal of W. Moorcrorr, W. Trepecx, apd G. 
‘Gurnee! They are gained by an ascent a little to the left or west 
of the idol. 

‘There can be little doubt but that of the vast mumber of caves, 
which do not terminate in cupolas, many were the residences of the 
Priests connected with temples ; others may have been the abodes of 
_ascetics or monastic classes ; and as we find in AfgAdnistdn that the 
“cave is invariably the companion of the sepulchral tumulus, without 
reference to its nature, or whether it be a tomb or cenotaph, we may 
‘suppose the majority of the excavations at Bamidn to be of the same 
chara cter. When circumstances permitted the erection of a tumulus, 
“it became necessary to excavate a cave—and we need not be surpris- 
di at the ‘vast ‘number of caves at Badmidn, when we have under our 
— ‘of a large and once flourishing city, or when: we 
* the spot - was a sucred | , ie, possibly the most saened, of the ’ 

esso rs of pein igor igion, and whither the — of the ⸗ 
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xt ther — son,—presuming tlie:-sesdudiini ——— 
ta teal : but there is no distinction in the figure to warrant 
— that its sex varies from the others. Of whatever sex 
1¢ whole may be, there is Mtslews reason to doubt but they are of, one 
; = Pigs Yt (Ti ei2 >i by eos soit réibostreacknanrad 
We vis ed Bambdn unider the’ iden-of. meeting with Buddhist anti- 
Ty — * it became evident that they were of «nother, « bar eter. 
| ‘The inscription was in characters unknown to us, and pon 3 
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until we were favored by the alphabets of the Pehlevi and Zend from 
Mr. Prainser, when we ascertained it to be a form of Pehlevi.. The 
bust of the king among the paintings in the niche of the second idol, 
we had found to bear an exact resemblance to the busts on a series 
of coms constantly and numerously found at Beghram, and which we 
called Parthian provisionally ; but the characters of the legends | on 
these coins were very different from those of the Bdmifdn inscription. 
At length, however, a coin was found of the same class, with the 
characters) plainly similar—in fact comprising three of those forming 
the inscription (see Plate XLIV). We now began to suspect we had 
sufficient evidence to assign the idols of Bumidn. 
Under the idea that the inscription might be rendered NANATA, 
we had ventured to communicate our suspicions to Mr. Pruvser : ‘s 
‘should they be confirmed, the idol might be supposed to be an pene 
of Diana or the moon, called by the old Persians NANAIA—but w 
“are not yet confident of the reading; and viewing.a succession * 
idols, it occurs to reflection that they may. possibly commemorate a 
series of sovereigns: and this, even if the reading be allowed; for we 
find over the second idol which has no inscription, a full length female 
figure; which may. be Nanaia, and the first idol has no figure, but a 
name in its place. We must confess, from the general appearance of 
the idols, we should suppose them to represent male personages. 
The coins referred to are probably of that description marked by 
‘Colonel Tov, whenhe enumerates among. his collection “rare. ones 
of a Parthian dynasty unknown to history... The term Part an may 
-cease to be applicable, but we doubt whether the kings commemorat- 
ed by these coins, and, as we suspect, by the idols of Bamtain, are un- 
knowii to history. We take them to be the Kidnian dynasty, whose 
records, more or less authentic, are to be found in Persian authors ; ; 
and whose descendants, if their own accounts be credited, still exist 
in the persons of independent chiefs in Seistau. The Tajiks, so. nume- 
-rously dispersed over A/ghdnistan d Térkistan, and no doubt the 
-more anciént inhabitants of the countries, represent _ the nation, a 
olden time, obedient to the princes of this dynasty. Fora series. of 
ages, in Afghinistdn at least, the Tajik authority has been superseded ; 
seand, within memory, the proprietary rights of the Tajik to the il 
» have been seriously infringed by the encroachments of the Afgh 
» He’ preserves few traces of his origin or descent, and as a convert to 
the uncompromising tenets of Islamism, recollects with horror, t 
_ his country| was once governed by infidels—while, as at ‘Bamian, he 
— , and follows the ordinary occupations — in the temples, 
: 422 ae oF —X — tind — wif 
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from whence his ancestors, in all duc solemnity, invoked the glorious 
sun and dazzling hosts of heaven... 

, Admitting the evidence upon which we — the idols of Boöomccn 
to the princes of the Kidnida race, without prejudice to their indi- 
vidual character, or whether they be idols of Nanaia and other deities, 
or statues of sovereigns—we naturally turn to consider the possible 
epoch. of their construction ; and this, if not absolutely to be fixed, is 
brought within a certain and comparatively recent period, or one sub- 
sequent to the destruction of the Greek-Bactrian monarchy. This 
monarchy, as Justin testifies, was overthrown by the Parthians, and 
the fact is perhaps as easily to be credited as that its subversion was 
effected by the Gety ; though it must be allowed, thatin support of 
the latter opinion, Strano is very grave authority, particularly when 
he enumerates the hordes or nations that effected the subversion, the 
Asu, Pasiani, Tochari, and Sacarauli. 1t may be, as Scnerxep hints, 
that both had a hand in it; but the conclusion by the same learned 
author that the Getz remained in possession, may be liable to doubt, 
if we recognize the Badmidin idols to be memorials of the. Parthian 
(qy-) conquerors of Bactria. It is proper, however, to note, that 
about this time, the AZO= dynasty, whose coins we have, seems entitled 
to. be considered ; and if that appellation have any connection with the” 
name of the first of the four Getic hordes, as, we believe, Mr. Prinser 
suspects, both Justi~ and Srraso may be reconciled ; for, according . 
to cvery appearance, the Azos dynasty originated an the regions bor-. 
dering on the Indus towards its source. At the same time, it, must, 

-be remembered, that we suggest the possibility only that. the Bimidéa . 
idols. may refer to the Parthian (qy.) conquerors of Bactria. We- 
have remarked that the year 56 B. C. has been mentioned’as the 


epoch of the construction of the idols, (that will be of the more anti-. 


ent one,) and this epoch might coincide with that of the supercession. 
Bactrian monarchy; but when this date is quoted as . 

being found j in the Mahabidrat, either the authority of that work has _ 
carelessly advanced, or the work itself. must considerably abate — 
its retensions to! the antiguity conceded to it by S000Gs) ..~catr Sar ewe 
“We: feel. repugnance to. renounce old and favorite theories, bat. 

they. must yield to facts, We had plausibly enough given the Greeks 
‘ ‘ia for successors a race of Getic or Indo-Scythic. sovereigns, © 
, gorge called. — and we — —— — 
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grown sceptical as'to that of Buddhist supremacy in these regions - 
and the term Indo-Seythic has yielded’té that of Mithraic, which may 
safely be adopted; as clearly indicating the religion of the’raling 
powers, while it affects| not the question of their race’ or descent: 
It may be observed, that the later antiquities in Afghdnistan and the 
Panjab, or in the countries along the course of the Indts, are appa- 
rently mixed ‘Mithraic and Buddhist; nor is it improbable that the 
two systems, if they were really generically distinct ones, should Have 
been blended in the limits to which both extended, and were beth 
met—it being considered that Buddhism will have been propagated 
with vivacity when Mithraism was languishing’ in decline. 

Our objections to the term Parthian, as applied to the coins pro- 
visionally so called, and to the princes commemorated by them, 
and possibly by the idols, arise principally from the impossibility 
of deeming them Arsakian. Under that powerful dynasty, which 
so long controlled Persia, it is generally understood that the 
worship of Mithra was discouraged :—we know not why it should 
have been, and might ask in return, of what religion besides 
the Mithraic could the Arsakian monarchs have beén professors ? 
It may be, that as Parthians, who have been supposed to be of 
Seythic origin, they were followers after the manner of their fore- 
fathers, whose rites it is one of the objects of the Zendavesta to 
depreciate and to condemn: while with the virulent feelings common 
to sectarians, and in possession of the necessary power to allow their 
exhibition, they might have neglected no occasion to discountenance | 
the opposite rites and observances in vogue with the people of Crrus 
—whenee may be accounted for, during their sway, the neglect of 
Persepolis and the fire temples of Jstakr. The fire-altar never occurs 
ondny of the coins of the Arsakian princes, while it Is seen on those” 
we suspect to be referrible to the princes commemorated at Bamidn. The° 
same emblem, indeed, distinguishes the coins of the Sassanian princes” 
of» Persiay successors in authority to the Arsakian line, and who re-" 
kindled the sacred fires throughout the land, which had been extinct” 
for centuries—-but on their coins, it is always accompanied by two’ 
guardians or defenders—which are wanting on the coins of our princes ; 
and as the«more simple may be presumed the more ancient form,’ 
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also that they must have been subsequent to the Greek monarchy— 
and who they were, and whence they came, can only be profitably 
speculated upon, when we: become acquainted with the antiquities 
hidden in the regions north of the Indian Caucasus.. It is an advan- 
tage, however, to possess the knowledge of their existence, their 
coins and memortals, which display alike their language and relizion. 
The height of the larger idols has been estimated at 120 feet and 
70 feet respectively ; the third may be about 50 feet, and the two 
others were 35 and 25 feet in height. Surveying them, in connec- 
‘tion with the theory that they serve to commemorate sovereigns, the 
gradations in size, as well as their numbers, may be turned to. profit ; 
the former denoting the degrees of prosperity under which they were 
formed, and the latter authorizing us to infer that there were at least 
as many sovereigns as idols. It is also probable that these idols, with 
their accompaniments of caves and temples, are not posthumous me- 
morials, but that they were constructed during the lives of the mo- 
narchs’ who projected them. That they are the labors of ‘a series of 
kites, is an inevitable conclusion, from the moral ———— that 
they could have been formed by a single one. wD <sh tute 
is Supposing that Bamtdn was peculiarly a sacred — and on that 
account pre-eminently selected for the burial-place of the sovereigns 
of the age, we may inquire what evidences we have of ‘their sepul+ 
thres. Some ancient authority,—we believe Crusias or Dioporus,— 
describes the mode of interment of the old kings of Persia—which 
was by lowering down their remains from the summits of precipices 
into caves hewn in the rock, and then closing up their entrances. 
Some of the caves at Bamfdn areso situated, as exactly to come 
within this description; they are now inaccessible, and from their 
small ‘apertures could scarcely have been intended for dwellings, 
svhile without some ‘such contrivance, as lowering down workmen 
from the top of the eminerice, it is difficult to imagine how'they could 
have been hewn atall. Itis proper to observe, that at Bdnifdn there are 
none of the structures now familiarly known to usas topes, and which 
. abundant in the regions cast and west of the Indus’; and their 
ibsence rail ight suggest the idea that they were a later mode of distin- 
ruishine Per ed royalty, and originated at the period when the 
thr raic und ——— became — Such a conclusion 
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ment at Mirghdb, north of Persepolis, be really the cenotaph of Cruus, 
it being nothing but a chaitya or dahgopa;.and we hesitate to believe 
it not to be the tomb of Crxus; having the hints of Anrgian and Agis- 
TOBULUs, and the interpretation of an inscription (we believe found 
on some contiguous monument, which renders the subject,doubtful) 
by Professor Grorerzunp. Moreover, if it be, we may inquire, where 
are the dahgopes of the successors of Cyrus ? iiot att 
The most ancient of the topes of Afghdnistén, which have beem yet 
examined, we think may be referred to the close of the first or com- 
mencement of the second century of the Christian era. While we 
suppose that Bdmitdn may be the burial-place of a dynasty of kings, 
we mean not to infer that it was also their capital, rather supposing 
that it was not—although the comparatively recent Ghidlgiuleh may, 
nevertheless, be supposed to have been the representative of a preced- 
ing ancient and considerable city. The Paropamisus had been, pres 
vious to the conjectured period of the formation of the Bdmign idols 
and cayes, the seat of a considerable power,—that of the Pandava prince 
SuswAc, whose son Gas, the founder of Gajni (GAuani/), lost his king- 
dom to Evraypgemvus and his sons. At ri 
It has been usually conjectured that Bdmida is the Drapsaca of 
ARRIAN, occurring in ALEXANDER’: route from Bactra or Bulkh to Alez- 
andria ad. Caucasum. Drapsaca is called Drastoca by Protemy, which 
Winrorp tells us is a substitute for the Sanscrit Drashatca, or “* the 
stone city.”’ Admitting the etymology, we need not credit the ac- 
companying assumption that ‘* towns before were only assemblages of 
huts’’-—an assumption founded on the caves of Bdmian being hewn, 
as indeed all caves are, in the rock—and thereby forming a stone citys 
If our preceding deductions be‘correct, they never, strictly speaking, 
formed a city at all; although one naturally, and as is proved by its 
remains, grew up and existed in their neighbourhood. Farther, if our 
conclusions.as to the epoch of the formation of the idols be well found- 
ed, they consequently did not exist at the period of ALE XANDER'S expe- 
dition , which may account for no hints. being given of them by the 
claésical historians and geographers of the West. We are not certain 
therefore that Drapsaca was Bdmidn, or that a city existed there at 
‘all, admitting the probability, that a valley so conveniently situated and 
fertile, was even at that time adequately peopled, The stone city was 
a term applicable toany. substantial one, Tiss UK AR, his march. from 
Bulkh ty India halted for some days, as SuBRUP-U-DIN Says, af 
ie fne city” of Kluilm. This is an.ancient site,, and with Hyuk, 
4* fine city’ of Khim. This 38 an — 
ity in the FOWes: TROY have a claim to be } 
dmfdn has also been suggested to represent 
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Alexandria ad. — —— The last word appears to be a careless 
introduction of the geographers for Cavcasum. We believe it was not 
used by the original historians—excusable however, when we consider 
that the ancients deemed the Paropamisus a continuation of Caucasus, 
and the passes of the hills between Cddu/ and Bdmida, are to this day 
spoken of by the natives as passes.of the Hindu Kosh, which, strict y 


speaking, they are not. Alerandria, it is clear, was. built at the 


southern base of Caucasus, indications of its locality more fully an- 


swered by Ghorbund and Beghram. Bamidn may be termed south— 


* 


but widely—of the true Hindu Kosh, and, we should think, has little 


pretension to be considered Alerandria ad Caucasum, beyond the 
doubtful one conferred by vicinity. 

Examining the pretensions of Bumifdn to be considered in another 
point of view, as a sacred locality, implied perhaps by its being select- 
ed as the burial place of kings, we have WiLroan’'s authority, that itis 
represented i in the books of the Buddhists as the source of holiness and 
purity. This may be of some value, as shewing that the same spot 
was held in the same venerated light by the followers of two religions 
generally understood to be very opposite; and as the antiquities are 


certainly Mithraic, we might draw the conclusion, that the Buddhists 


have appropriated the property of others, “nd that the books referring 
to Bdamidn are comparatively modern—or we may suspect that Bud- 
hism was originally merely a modification of Mithraism. We judge 
it unnecessary to detail the Mahommedan traditions respecting Bami- 
dn, which ascribe, however, the idols to 5a/tsa’L, whom they generally 
assert to have been a giant infidel, first vanquished and then conyert- 
ed by Azaner Avr; nor need the Buddhist and Brahmanical traditions 
be noted, with a view to comment, which consider SHaaMa _or the 
patriarch Suen to be the founder of Bamidn,—because we heen no 
proof that he was, or was not;—but when a writer so talented as 
WILrorp asserts with apparent gravity, that Bdmida is the Mosaical 


Eden, itmay be useful to review the grounds on which he bases his opi⸗ 


nion and makes an assertion so singular. He is compelled | to recognize 


in in the Landhi Sind Heimend, the rivers of Kundus and Batkh, the Phi-. 


vet Gihon, | Frat and Hiddekel of the Mosaic accounts—but _ it is 
a that he depends upon the statements of the Purſnas and Zenda-. 


a. The former contain so many evidences of modern composition, 
that they ‘surely ought not to be brought into competition or ‘compa- | 
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Hysraspres ; while others have deemed it of comparatively modern 
origin, We are free to confess that we espouse the latter ‘opinion, 
and the very passages cited in favor of its remote age, we think, ‘are 
decisive against it. We advert to this’ subject the more willingly, 
because we cannot help suspecting the possibility, that the Zenda- 
vesta was compiled in the court of the sovereigns commemorated at 
Bamifan. 

It is worthy of note, that the Brahmatis, Buddhists and Mithraists 
have the same ideas as to the locality of paradise, shewing that they 
must have acquired them from each other, or from some common 
source. Itisnotimprobable that the two first adopted them from the 
last, and it may be conjectured, though it will tell little for the antiquity 
of the Zendavesta, that Bumfin may have been clothed with a sacred 
character, from the very circumstance of its having been made a burigl- 
place of kings—for so the Zendavesta itself commemorates, when it 
describes Gorotman (Bdmfin or its Vicinity) as a terrestrial paradise, 
and reveals its nature when it figuratively and significantly adds, ** the 
abode of the Supreme Being and the Blessed.""” There can be no 
doubt but that the larger idol of Bdméin is also the more ancient, 
and with its accompanying caves became the nucleus, around which 
_all the other caves and idols were subsequently and successively 
formed ; and it is a fair inferance that, prior to the construction of the 
first idol, there was no burial place of kings at Bimtin, and none 
worthy of emphatic panegyrism by the hoe of the Zendavesta. * 

The ‘remote antiquity conferred by some antiquarians upon the 
Zendavesta is not claimed by its author ; and why he should be called 
Zoroaster Who called himself ZERDESHT, is only to be accounted for 
by the de#ire of theorists to identify him with a celebrated person 
of that name, who existed, according to authentic history, some . 
centuries before him. Zxkogsiurso clearly narrates the details of his 
carecr, that it is impossible to misunderstand them, and they — 
be more correctly - or more concisely represented _ than in the ele 
langu: ge of ‘Professor Iixnnen, one of the most able advocates of 
the impenetrable antiquity of the Zendavesta, ‘The Professor writ — 

“The works of ZonoasTen (Zunvusur) abound in details relating to hi | 
own person, as ¥ well as the countries and kingdom, which were the firs first, 
scene of his career as i a ‘reformer, He proves by the clearest ; geogra-_ 
phical data, that his native country was Northern Media, Azerbijan, 
or ——— betw the river Kur or Cyrus and the raxes, 


vee by the msclves into the Caspian. _ Here re he 

4 art — * er; bit soon quitting g this district, he 

paleo into the countries cast Of the Caspian into Bactra, the residence 
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of king Gustrasp, who became his disciple andadmirer. The origi- 
nal seat therefore of his new religion or doctrine was Bactra, whence 
(under the protection of Gusrasp) it was disseminated over Jran.”’ 

ZeERDESHT, in giving the name of the eovereign of Bactra, his pa- 
tron, possibly gives that of one of the sovereigns commemorated at 
Bamidn. If it be so, we may associate with him Lourasr his prede- 
cessor, and it is deserving of particular notice that the romantic his- 
tory of Persia ascribes to) Lonrasr the construction of a hermitage, 
to which he retired, abdicating his throne “in favor of Gusrasr, and 
from which he was called’ forth to repel an invasion upon Bulkh, 
(Gusrasp being absent at the time in Seistan,) when he-fell in battle. 
We perhaps fain from this history a hint’as to the origin of the 
caves and idols of Bamidn. Having coins with legends, which itis not 
too much to h6pe may be interpreted, we may ultimately ascertain 
theee facts, when we shall be afforded triumphant evidence of the age 
of the Zendavesta ; and it is cheering to reflect that records are pre- 
served of these kings independent of the Zendavesta, itself a most 
important and valuable one. ‘These records are within our reach, and 
“we have only to distinguish fiction from reality, and history fron’ ro- 
mance, to acquire a full and satisfactory — — of a hitherto em 
period. 

Zunvesut has accurately described the extent and partitions of the 
kingdom ‘in which he lived, as justly observed by Professor Hetxen, 
and ar he describes we shall allow the Professor also to state for 
us. ‘* The opening of his Vendidad contains a catalogue of the pro- 

-yinces and principal cities of that kingdom; and this record, 50 inva- 
wable to the historian, is so clear and complete as to leave no room 
for doubt. ‘The chief provinces and places, ‘sixteen in number, are 
‘registered*according to their oriental appellations, and for the most 

tare easily to be recognized. We learn hence that, except” Azer- 

. ‘bijan, to the west of the Caspian, all the countries east of the same, 
as far as northern Hindustan, were, together with the latter country, 

“subject to king Guerasr, at whose court the “sage resided. - The 
whole of Khordsdn i is here enumerated, with the several provinces of 
Mioen it is composed—Bactriana and Sogdiana,° Aria or ease. 
| | . Arokhage, the confines of Hindustan, and finally Lahore i in the 

Panjab, are all successively mentioned.” c·— * + Se 

| he record of ‘Zeavesar is indeed hist ica y valuable, ——— 

eribes the ‘extended empire of Bactria as it probably’ existed under 

; —— and as it may possibly have fa : en'into the han ids of the | 
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membered that Ariana or Khordsdn, formed a portion of the Bactrian 
empire, as recorded by Srrano. | Professor Hernan remarks—** No- 
thing, however, is said of the two chief provinces of the Persian em- 
pire, a] ‘ereis and Susiana, nor of their capitals, Persepolis and Susa, nor 
of Babylon, which, nevertheless, were the customary residences of the 
kings of Persia, and in particular, of Danius Hysrasets.”’ . So re- 
markeble ao omission will cease to surprise, when probably at the 
ech of ZEuDESsHT, We may suspect those provinces, and also Babylon, 
were uoder the rule of the Arsakian princes—and therefore could not 
bs enumerated by him as forming part of the kingdom of Gustase. 
They were also under the spiritual influence of those false Magi, in 
the estimation of Zerpssnt, against whom he is so severe, and whom 
he stigmatizes a Adfraster—a term for infidel preserved by Muham- 
medans of this-day in kafr. The possible fact of a powerful indepen- 
dent monarchy in Bactria subsequent to the Greek one, gives rise to 
many singular reflections on the probable relative position it occu- 
pied with respect to the Arsakian: and we may divine other reasons 
besides those already known, which induced some of the latter Arsa- 
kian princes to fix their capital at Babylon, or rather Clesiphon. We 
feel, however, that the time has not arrived for delicate speculations, 
neither can we venture to fix with certainty the epoch of the Kaiani- 
an monarch, but we do feel confident that materials exist to fix it,— 
and, we do cherish the hope that itis possible to destroy that flagraut 
monster of fiction and prodigy of national vanity, Persian history. If 
the Lonrasres and Gustasrs prove to be Bactrian monarchs, as in- 
deed ZenveEsnT tells us they are, we may ask whether Queen Homat 
may not be Semiramis, and Rustam may turn out to have flourished — 
a little before the age of Munammep. The same sources of informa- 
tion are open to us, as were to Suan Ismaut when.he wrote to 
Sugisant Kuan, “* That if the right of succession to a throne was 
decided by hereditary descent only, it was to him incomprehensible 
how the empire had descended through the various dynasties of Pesh- 
dadians, Kaianians and the family of Cuenais to himself Suerpant,” 
As for the Zendavesta, howeyer, it may be admitted that a Zer- 
prsur flourished in the reign of Gustasp. It is by no means certain 
that that work as now preserved | was written by him; on the contra- 
ry, the dialect in which it is written, would seem to be proof that it 
was not—for it must assuredly be the most recent of all the dialects 
of the ——— Pehlevi at all z and accordingly on. reference to 
traces of it on the very last of that series, 
¢ or Peshdad eshdadian) which bears. them, and then not 
in the lege gends —— * but as marks manifestly punched on them 
‘after they had been in —— 
gk §. 
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ad interim 

Fig. 2is, if possible, a more , Valuable acquisition than. thea 
being the first queen of Bactria yet discovered. Dr. Swine 
tained the coin among Kerdmar Axt’s collection. It was thickly 
coated with the rust of ages, and, from the helmeted head on the 
obverse, was looked upon asa Menanver, until the Doctor set about 
cleaning it carefully with a hard brush, and, perceiving a “variation 
of the legend, shewed it to Captain Cunnincuam, who immediately. 
recognized with a feeling of intense curiosity the © undoubted title of 
a female sovereign BASIAIZZAZ GEOTPON (ns) . ATA@OKAEIAZ—" of the 
queen AGATHOCLEA, the god-nourisher.””. This very curious epithet 
Georporny a word not to be found in the lexicon, must have been coined 
on purpose for the queen-mother, after the oriental style of flattery, 
in allusion to her royal offspring. a 

- Reverse. . Hercules seated on arock (or a moria), resting his club on 
his right knee—monogram 92. The Pehlevi legend is most unfor- 
tunately so indistinct in one or two places, as to preclude the possibi- 
lity of our making out the true reading. The first word seems to 
differ in no. way from the ordinary PA malakdo, king: and the 
second would appear to be P7114 radako, cernpos; then follow two 
short words PV P hw which I am totally at a loss to. expound, 
though the individual letters are clear enough. Pe 











To these two uniques I have subjoined some new types of Eutruyr- 
pemus, Menanver, and Evcaatipgs, which have not yet been engray- 
ed, though some have appeared in the lithographs of Masson’: . 
drawings. 

Fig. 3. A silver tetradrachm of Eurayprmvus, now in Dr. Switave 
cabinet, having a standing Hercules on the reverse, in leu of the 
seated figure. The coin must have been originally very py — 
— learn § ‘rom the memorandum of Kerimat Aut, who p ircl sed J 

wa : tak en ‘to Dr. Gurarp, who deemed it spuri us 

| luced the vender to put it in the fire (« “AS ased in 3 
av) | t, and the smoothness of surface, a d clear- 
ness of Sutline were — ‘destroyed. The deawr restes are st 
— to excite admiration. 
ig. m Masson's 
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. #ig. 5.. A square copper coin of Menanper, procured by Dr. 
—— at Agra; in good preservation. 


Obverse, the usual helmeted head with the legend paz1IABbaz =ZQTHPOS 
MENANAGPOY. 


Reverse, the circular shield of Minerva with Medusa’s head: the 
features of the face only worn smooth: legend in Pehlevi Piiw 
*5 PAT LY. | | 

Fig. 6, from Massox, The reverse here ‘presents the bird of 
Minerva, so common on the Athenian coins; in all other respects the 
coin 1s similar to the last. 

Fig. Be Obverse of a smaller copper coin from Masson. In ‘the 
centre is a wheel with eight spokes, distinctly so delineated, other- 
wise we might have supposed it the ghield with Medusa’s head ; the 
Greek legend surrounds it. The reverse is the same as that of fig..9, 

#ig. 8. In this larger square copper coin Mr. Masson gives, as 
a new reverse, a dolphin; but from the appearance of the sketch it 
is possible that the original.may have been an elephaut's head—a 
common device on MErnanver’s coins. 

: Fig. 9. On this the sovereign’s portrait is replaced by a boar’s head 
according to Mr. Masson’s sketch, and on the reverse is a simple 
feather or palm branch : monogram H—legends Greek and Pehleyi as 
usual. 

Figs..10 and 11...Two specimens from Masson's collections, one 
silver, one copper, to shew that the coins of Evcraripes sometimes 
bore the emblem peculiar to AnTiALkipes*, two conical beehives and 
two. feathers or palm branches, 

Fig. 12. An additionto our Indo- Scythic group of the elephant 
rider, or Kenranos. Col. Sracy has just obtained four from the Panjdé ; 
all evidently from the same die, but not one containing the legend com- 
plete. To save space I have filled it up from the united specimens, 

aud there can be no doubt of a single letter, barbarous as the context 
appears. Obverse. R4ja astride on asmall elephant, legend (commen- 

ng from the. right of the head) O1AHQH OIAPOIAHIAHPOAIAH, Of 


—— nothing can be imagined but a barbarous attempt at BAZIAEAZS 


BAZIAEQN xnTHPO:, the syllables ta, 2, or ON, and po being the 
onl happy. conjunctions seized by the ignorant die- catters: weet 
roe the reverse the standing figure — of A@PO i5 depicted, with the 


common 1 monogra am, but the legend. differs ; being AOH, or inverted 
| me an lias hitherto been always writtea (on Masson's atithority) 


wr corrected it from the —— and om re- 
— —— 
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HOV. The same is met with on one of the couch- lounger coins 
extracted from the Manikydla tope, (see fig. 29, Pl. xxii. Vol. ITIL.) 
It may possibly be a perversion of the tri-literal mao. But — horns 
of the moon do not appenr on the shoulders. ots — 

Fig. 13. A rare and valuable variety of the Kenranos coin in Dr. 
Swiney’s cabinet, of which Captain Consitnouam has a less perfect 
duplicate ; the obverse legend, hardly legible, must be pao NANO PAO, 
&ec. The reverse has the standing female figure with the horn of 
plenty, and legend Apaoxpo, as on the gold coins of the same device. 

Fig. 14 should have been introduced in my last plate, among 
what I have supposed the fourth series of APAOKPO imitations. This 
coin, of which Dr. Swiney possesses several equally lecible, has the 
legend APAOXPO quite distinct, proving that this group must be 
rerarded, not as an imitation but as the direct descendant of the Mi- 
thraic series in the Kanerkan line. The appearance of Nagari on 6ne 
of my coins must be regarded therefore as Greek. It is curious that 
Masson shoald not have detected a single letter on all the specimens 
he amassed. Some faint remains of them are traceable on those from 
Behat. 

Fig. 15 is a duplicate of Masson’s coin, fig. 15, of my last Bactrian 
plate, in Dr. Swiney's possession. A few of the Pehlevi characters 
are better made out, but the proprietor of this coin still eludes us, 

»Figs. 16,17, 18. 1 terminate this plate with three coins of Kédes 
in Capt. CunntnGnam’s cabinet purchased from the late General 
Arnoctp’s collection, of an entirely new reverse. They are all of 
silver, deeply indented to throw the head out. The letters Kula. . 
are visible on the smallest of the three, which is otherwise of the best 
execution. The horse’s head of the reverse gradually deteriorates until 
itcan be no longer recognized (as in 18) without the earlier c coins as 
objects of comparison. On cleaning one of my Kédes coins, it was 
found likewise to have the horse’s head reverse; and the horse has 
been since traced to the Chouka Dooka, or degraded Saurashtra : scries, 
in some specimens also purchased from the estate of the late General 
— eee 
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— ‘IT cannot delay one moment announcing a very suc- 
cessful reading by Professor Lassen of Bonn, of the native legend 
on the coin of AGarnocies depicted in Vol. Uf. Pl. ix. fig. 17, by 
Masson, and again engraved last month as fig. 9 of Pl. XXXV. The 
following is an extract from cin of Acar letter this — re- 
ceived. “The legend on the coin o AgaTHoceRs, is in m opinion in 
another character,and I think we may recognize in $4 , AQ —* 
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the letters SuemctH, Agathukla rija, reading from the left to the 
right. The first two letters are self-evident—tthe third is similar 
enough to the Tibetan and P4li forms of th with u below : the fourth 
letter expresses &/ quite in the Indian manner. If Lam right in this, it 
will be necessary to give to AGatruociEs a very different position from 
that assigned to him by Mr. Raovur Rocnerre.”’ 

The principal objection to this highly plausible solution of the 
Agathoclean legend is, that nearly the same characters also appear 
on the coms of Panratzon. There are differences to be sure, and it 
might be possible to assimilate the word to the Greek, on the suppo- 
sition of the first syllable being wanting—thus & ,J & will form 
.. talava or .. talao... the next letteron Masson’s coin ts a €, 7, and 
on Dr. Swivey's a ¢ or n, but on both coins there are three letters to 
the left of the female which still remain an enigma. 

I have also just had the opportunity of perusing M. Jacauer’s first 
paper on the Ventura coins, but “as this merely enumerates their 
Greek legends, postponing the consideration of the Bactro-Pehlevi, 
there is nothing in alteration or correction of my own list excepting 
the termination of some of the names, Kodes, Lysias, Vonones (?) for 
Nonus, Ares, &c. M. JAcauer had remarked the connection of the 


Hindu coins with their Indo-Scythic prototype when examining Col. 


Ton’s collection, but had not published his sentiments. 





V.—Fucsimiles of various Ancient Inscriptions, lithographed. ed JAMES 
Painser, Sec. &c. > 


~ (Continued from page 661.) : 


| Stone Slabs in the Society’s Museum. 

Many of the inscriptions in our Museum bear no record, either of 
‘the places whence they come, or of their respective donors. Unless 
therefore they contain in themselves such information as may supply 
a clue to their origm, the greater part of their value ‘is lost. Publi- 
cation may in some cases lead to their recognition, and this i is one of 


omy ‘motives for including them in my present series of lithographs; a ; a 
7 “xr motive is, the example they furnish of the variation of 










: : Jevanagari character prevalent at different epochs ; which it is desir- 


able eto place in , an accessible position for reference, before we} can un- 
— a gion an of the paleography of In In dia, ri : 
inscription, marked No. 5, in the “Museum (PI. XXXII.) is 
= gut on a stone, about 2} feet long by 1¥ fect broad. — 
y in the same chara ster as that of the Shekawatt ins by 
Fe ES ing Sw i. “ a ~< 
Sn Ate o> ae — * 
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lished in my last volume. There are, however, some peculiar forms, as 
the kh, the gh, the a, &c. Hardly any of the letters in the whole 
inscription can be regarded as uncertain; [ have had therefore, no 
difficulty whatever in preparing the following. transcript in modern 
Devanagari. But as to the interpretation, after receiving a formal 
certificate from the pandits of the College that, with exception of the 


* verses at the commencement and conclusion, the body of the inscrip- 


tion was not Sanscrit, or was so ungrammatical as to be quite unintel- 
ligible, it may be conceived that I was somewhat staggered! How- 
ever, on conning it over word by word, with a pandit better versed 
in the out-of-the-way terms employed, the general drift was readily 
made out, although the connection in many parts still remained 
broken, and the sense doubtful. As there is neither date nor allusion 
to any reigning monarch, the fragment is of no historical value ; but 
it may be a curious study for the Sanscrit scholar. 


. “STranseript in modern Devandgart character. 

XW waa TEA | Bara asqar faye: walai aeavie 
aagig GWU sfaar) a arHxacvasacaaon acre Gavsia 
aa 999 |) Saaaifeaa sfeart sfaare elga aie <loawa! wa 
AatAey UNGAR Ss Fares |i Vaysiawa wail srawarai afaa agic- 

rut Sfast |) gaaanrofean ae aa acresfesr awarefcara fear ~ 
— |! START AAATATY: | fare | aa Sagres wat <fawa 
qza G7 Sanat srteria waarafcaran: aaa wares aw ufana 
ATQrars: Towle: Sadiaanre: Rafsare: 2 aCe ST azaz- 
SxvasTe: Fetes: | FWew asa aeacay ufwaa Fercgy 
=e «fata wirafenueng “<faia ufadaify sealers: wew 
quan: efafeaigene sacs aes || Teles aifean ow aa 
w ya faaza Te wea arecedaml <A Beluga ate 
feats gard <a ailaqed wes weuaifa || exagetar: ufaaew 
wyesaqes we ararat acral qa siaea waaaifa fuaeicon awa 
ara Siaq aed ywatg: varfaar! aa weds waa far: gare 
<a || GeuKNaM Nia waele xar@eal Ararat i 
Transtation. 

Salutation to the divine son of Vasu Deva, (KaisHna.) We — 
with becoming reverence N&rdyana, lord of lords, creator of the three 
worlds, source of the holy precepts of the védas, whose praise is 
beyond speech and thought. —For the abode of the eternalt day by 
day the pious offer up lamps of oil; of saffron] and asafcetida four 


. This should be fe. t A Vaishnavi temple so called ? 
> 4 Kunkuma-drdma; the whole os this passage is very obscure, and fall of 
— — errors. | | 
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7 . 
pons* : of incense, dron flowers, 


ar 


ghee, amalika (myrobalan fruit) a str 
weight; masuri pulse, a ser . Of dry-wood nerfame findan) ; davaha 
(2) 16 pans.—(Here follows apparently an enumeration of landed pro- * 
perty belonging to the temple or Vishnu-khetram)—Allagamarika (?) a 
road,—Upa allaka, a small village, with a good tank having four pucka 
ghats. They say on the south is a bar tree; on the east a boundary 
wall; on the north the wall of Upansima village ; on the west a bazar 


and old tank, where is also a wall. Between the bay and a great. 


many mango trees are 13 kefakit trees. Also hard by, a well with a 
cattle-trough attached. On two sides of the dar tree a chabutra is built, 
on the west a boundary wall: farther off to the south, a tamarind 
tree, on the south and west are two roads, and a police chaukit - fur- 
ther on a drinking trough. On the north of the tamarind tree, half 
a trough ; item two rows (shops) built by Loxixa; whose son, numed 
Mirrarta, built a row, a cistern, and a handsome dharmsala. An- 
other lane also, two houses and four bazars, for the Vishnu-khetra, 
bounded to the west by several large hills,—four mauwa trees, two 
pottery and distiller’s shops (?) were severally given by Siva Harz, 
anotherson. (Verse.) Whatever has been thus presented to Vishnu, 
may they for ever hold sacred; and let nobody abstract the house, the | 
bazars, (3007?) nor the numerous trees. | : 


Seoni grant, Plate XXIII. et seq. 

For this ancient document 1 am indebted to Mr. D. M. McLx«op, 
assistant to the Commissioner of the Nerbudda territories, who stated, 

on sending me a copy of the first plate, some months ago, that it w&s 

one of five in the possession of a native zemindar in the Seonf district, 
supposed to be a jatas or sanad confirming lands granted by former 
Goand chiefs, but wholly illegible to the pandits of the Nerbudda dis 

‘ trict. Recognizing the character as identical with that of the Chattisgarh 
am inscriptions, published by Mr. Wiusox in the Asiatic Researches,, vol, ) 
xy. page 507, I supplied Mr. McLgop with this alphabet and with a | 
‘transcript of the plate in modern Nagari, of which the sense, however, . 
~ could not be wholly made out for want of the context. Through absence 
of leisure, and illness of his pandit, the discoverer has been obliged to = 
— relinquish his laudable desire to decypher the Sognment, Op ea : 
2 + % (where he might, doubticss, have been aided by the names of the coun- : 
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Received only within the last week, I have been so hurried in tran- 
. scribing, translating, and lithographing, that I fear full justice has not 
been dpe. The order of the plates having been lost by taking 
them from their binding ring, I had to guess itfrom the connection 
of the reading—and on revising the firat translation, with the aid of 
a second learned pandit (Kamazta KAwnv), 1 found I had inverted the 
order of the two sides of the second plate in the lithograph, which I 
was unable to correct, before printing it off. I have also omitted the 
first syllable stha of sthan® where this word is repeatedin the first page 
of the lithograph. The rest is, I believe, pretty correct. 

The character in which the Seon/ plates are written, when depriv- 
ed of the open parallelogram at the head of each letter, is so closely 
allied to No. 2 of the Allahabad lath, that there could have been but 
little difficulty in decyphering it, even without the aid of Ski Varsra 
Svuai’s alphabet, which Mr. Witson scems from his words to have 
applied with considerable distrust at that period*. 





There are indeed 
notable deviations from the Chattisgarh tvpet in several letters, as well 


as invariably in the application of the vowels. I had inserted VanmMa 
Svxt’s alphabet in Plate XXXIII. with a few variations marked. I 
have now further noted some of the chief peculiarities at the foot of 
the last plete. 

Concerning the purport of the inscription little need be said. It is 
an ordinary grant by one Raja Pravara Sena, of a piece of ground in 
a conquered district to his officiating privst, in perpetuity :-—but neither 
the country nor the boundary villages mentioned, nor any of the said 
Raja's family can be recognized! The dynasties of Cuttack, the near- 
est resembling Vakdtaka in sound, exhibit no such names as Pravara 
Send, Rupra Sena, Parrurvi Sena, Ruorka Sena ; and again Pravara 
Sena, who successively reigned over this unknown province. That 
they were of an inferior grade is shewn by their simple title of Maha- fe a 
réja, while Deva Guvra, whose daughter was married to one of the * 
line, and was mother to Rupra Sena H. is styled the paramount — 
sovereign (Maharaja Adhirdja). This is the second instance within 
a year of our finding the record of a Matrimonial alliance with i = 
Gupta family, which we can suppose to be no othérchan the one now 
50. well known to us through coins and pulars. The present name 
Dsva Gurra, however, is an addition to our still growing catalogue. * 


_* “ After two months the pandit was again called on without previous notice Mw 
—— to read his copy of the original, whilst his reading was checked by 
careful reference to the Devanagari transcript." Res. XV.507,50 
+ M. _Jacauer has sent me from . facsimile of a plate in the Too 
3 "cleo, which — more closely with the Chattisgarh plates. | 

“fi LS. B 2. 
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What would have added still more to the value of the present docu- 
ment, is the exact date it cites, were it not unfortunately in an unknown 
era, entitled Pravarddhamdnarajya Samvat : it may, however, bear the 
interpretation of ‘‘date of the growing (or current) reign’’ which T 
have adopted in the translatién. At any rate, the omission of the now 
common dates in all these early records proves that the Lal g eset nth 
Samvat was not then gencrally in use. . 

The omission of a benedictory invocation at the head of the inscrip-— 
tion is a curious circumstance also noted in the Chattisgarh grant. The” 
** word Dristhamasi, may possibly be equivalent to *‘ Take heed — 

‘* By these presents.” Some of the epithets, especially those ap⸗ 
plied to the piece of ground, are too far-fetched even fora guess © 
solution by Kamara Kani and Ram Govinna, whose ingenuity has 
good reason to be admired even in those I have attempted to render 
into English. They refer to practices of petty exaction not uncom-— 
mon among feudal chieftains. : 
Transcript of the inscription in modern character. 


On the seal.. .--- 4 ore: ara 


fama } efaerrtedtratremtecrsarsree seufaua < . *F 
nfera: na vate eaerer: SSSA 
A wa zara —i fast 


Sfanerafrraſo I uf<qz 
Sra OCraraTT faa eTA CUTTS TESTE 


funrara A 
seen BS — — es bl 


* | | ) Gb end 4 reat 
— — — Ts sew — 
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" water of Bhagirathi, (the Ganges,) and who had bathed in the sanctified 
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G50 einefewes aesferane wee 
waweifaqwfaa: wars qegatewar: wet — * 
hare fora TSI srarafaransfrfcr * 
wey 4: aearenrie: SaaS tara — 
<I feaMaaaragera aafqa wars 
“HAs a ma: wmyicwtiiafaae: sR se aici 
ueaaagee: ufas feracreaa: we fafzufewc 
—— sfafea: Safafe: sfersrofers: Ifeaca 
: Sa UaIayaeT H Waa 4 AAS arrays 
ssfmarfu: =o cfaaa: ufcaafarae verH 
Raa nto azata uicea FareKcaa aT 
wa —— — I un CUA afer 
Garval aaa faareara il. afew wafsace 
TAA RIAA Pemaraicaraateag 
— TUATHA TH aaa aTTaTQ Crete 
sTaaa: 1 arsatett 414 Sian Fam lay vagy 
ufeqruuvaria qi wiafa ufae: | SIH arama 
| Aaa Ach aaa! azuracewial Gt xz 
a Agata! wai maeTay eaecha Soapafafa i 


Translation. 


Of the seal. The irresistible edict (sdsanam) of the illustrious © 
prince of merecitary lineage, the ornament of Vikdtaka, Raja Pravata 
Sawa, >" 

Of the copper plates. Drishtamasi nama*. The illustrious Maharaja ~ 
Pravanra Sena of the race of Visunv-rvupra the rishi, performer of the — 
several. sacrifices of Agnishtoma, Aptorydamekta, Shorasyatirdtra, Vajape, 
Vrishpati, Sadyaskra, and the Chaturasvamédha, ruled over the entire — 
(province of) Viukdtaka. In his place (succeeded) the superlative lord,, . 
devoted to Bhairava—happy in being the vehicle of the moon-liket Siya- . 
linga,—the great king of Vikdtaka, Sri Rupra Sexa, grandson of . 
Goramr’, the daughter of the great king BHAVANA ‘oat who was descend. _ 
ed from a race of conquerors. entitled to be inaugurated with the ‘unsullied _ 









7? 


water of the Dasasvaméedha “ sacrifice, —the Bharasiva race. To him 
succeeded the diligent worshipper of Manesvara§, the just, upright, 
benevolent, brave, heroic, moral, humble, high-minded, strict in religious — 
observances, victorious through faith, of « soul free from blemish,—en. — 
dowed with all these virtues ;—(who was) blessed with a — — 


* This might possibly be an invocation ia the usual form, buf no — 
of the name of DrysAtamasi, of which the letters are quite distinet, | a 
+ White. The epithet significs'wdevoted worshipper of Siva, weak w 
t Or Bhavanétha? 6* Sivere hr aa wore (oe EDIE we 

. © POPS Ww FS Pee Ey PPI ee 
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of treasures, of the benefits of civil polity, of warlike armament, of 
children and grand-children—who was as celebrated as Yunnisruira, 
the great prince of Pukdtaka, Sri Parrnivt Sexa. To whom succeeded, 
the protected of the discus-holding @ifinity”,—the most opulent Mahé- 
réja of Valdtaka Sri Renna Sena:—who was followed by the son of 
* Prannavari Gueta’, the daughter of the conformer to ancestorial. cus. 

toms—the upright cofmqueror of his enemies—The great king of kings 

Sri Deva Gurera,—the protected of Siva,—possessing the firmness of the 


Rajas of the Satya yuga,—surpassing all of thi® race of Vakdtaka princes, 
Mahéraja Sri Pravara Sena ; 


; whose edict is (as follows,)— 
Ernna Kiryyaratdget...in the 18th year of his reignt? on the 19th 


day of the light half of the month of Pha/guna,—to Deva SAnma‘ona'’ryva 
chanter of the Sama veda, of the Modygala tribe, and Tuitriya sect, is 
granted with the ceremonies of sprinkling Ganges water, Arata (?) and 
distribution of 100 pans,—the village.of Brahmapura, situated to the 
noyth of Fatapura, to the west of Kinauhi.vdtak to the south of Pavarajja- 
watak, and to the eust of Kol/apur ; demarked by these several _boun- 
: daries, and seated on the bunks of Karanja rivulet (?) 

Be it known to all our subjects, our functionaries, and agents, to all obe- 

dient ryots now and hereafter, soldiery, spies $—That with the usual intent 


“ofsuch “gfants, for the increase of our virtue, life, power, w Ith, and pros- 


> 


“perity, here and hereafter, as well us for the divine favor fin the holy dis- ¢ 


‘trict recently conquered by us, (the said village is bestowed) free from mili- 
tary-billeting %(?)—where the réja’s deer and cattle shall not graze* *— 
mot subject to provide flowers and milktt.. W here. shall te neither spy, 
_ nor royal-chair, NO MAKAZING TF. eeeseeeee eee eee ee SOP in which the 

inhabitants shall not be liable to begdr or forced labour ;—alopg with its 
buried treasures and such like:—and with all its stock and the like’ j—as 
long as) the sun -and moon shall endure, to be'enjoyed by him, ‘his ons: 
: ts. Let none prevent or oppose ; but defend (his posses- 
on —and L let him enjoy all increase by cultivation, Whoever hall 

bey this order, or make encroachment or abstraction by himself or 






















He through others, shall be liable to fine or — before the Judicial 
—* authorities. =) 
> = Written by the pandit of the general Raves Deva inthis court of 
=e * festice > (Dharmadhikarane).— Whatever pious fame has. ed PhS princes . 
= | we 3 oe ee > 
. — * ape A ea The sense of this pas tis obscure—one pandit, by altera- 
F554 tion to wae would make — 46 satis — — —a common 





: similur documents. — 
—— dhainan rajya Samvat ? § Bi arte * 
— — the — ing i Tat ator 
| @ equal ly far Fetched and obscures © © °°" Sy 
rragobalivarddah. ( 
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of yore from similar acts should be remembered, and those who come here- 


after should uphold them—(?). ‘The holy Vwas has the follow: ing two 
verses to this effect ⸗ 


‘* He who bestoweth land on bralemans shall enjoy 60000 years’ hap- 
piness in heaven; and he who resumeth it shall abide an equal term in 


hell, If he take away either by himself or by others, his sin is equal to 
that of the slaughter of a hundred thousand cows."’ 


Inscription No. 6, of the Asiatic Society's Museum. 

I have inserted this inscription in my series because it possesses an 
exact date, and because the original was not given in facsimile by 
Mr. Coresrooke when he transeribed its contents in his notice of va- 
rious inscriptions in the ninth vol. of the Researches, page 433. There 
are, moreover, several letters misrend in that copy from an imperfect 
acquaintance with the changes they have undergoue in the course of 
ages: of these the 44 is the most prominent, being taken from ans*. 
The Sdrnaadté inscriptions of the same century have taught us its-real 
value, 

Still with these emendations the context hardly bears complete 
explanation, though the general object is clear, It states that in 
Samvat 1093 (A. D. 1035) on the Ist of the light half of Asdrh, the 
paramount sovereign Yaso P&ua of Kate at the village of Payakasa 
in the kingdom of Kausambiét (or Delhi) issues commands to the prin- 
cipal persons. . . The following is the transcript as — with 
the original on the stone. 


daa voce rae wife & 
Baz MAAKS ATCA ANU AH MTHS TISSNA HEAT 
wasaifanta QaawsssHachaa wes Wey Wane 
yraractecaaciafes aauaaafela <eaaa aefaai — 
arari . * * 
Inscriptions mbes Chunar. * 
The two fragments ‘inserted i in Plates XXXII, and XXXIIT. ) were 
presented by , Capt. Counninon , along with the stene in more _ per- 
fect preservation published in eye plate. All that can be ‘said. of 
either is, that as the name of BwaAut- RA‘JA appears on one, they y pro- 


an: 


bably relate to similar objects described by the larger one, viz. the 


repairs ¢ of public building ings i in the fort of Chunar. “a 
———— 


ber —“ Ceyl ota at f the 
—— me eylon — ae 





* Buddha gaya inscription of Plate BALL was alluded dito in my ‘ 
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VI.—Some remarks on the development of Pollen. By Wittiam Grir- 
rirn, Assistant Surgeon, Madras Establishment. 


Pollen of Pardanthus Chinensis, Kur. Nat. Order Jridec. 

At the earliest period submitted to examination, and when the 
perianth scarcely exceeds half a line in length, the anthers are sessile 
and nearly perfectly formed. The cells, of which (as is perhaps the 
case in all bilocular anthers) there are four, contain a solid grumous 
semi-opaque mass, which is easily detached from the cell by slight - 
pressure. This mass under a lens whose focal distance is one-twen- 
tieth of an inch, shews evident traces of cellularity, but the outlines 
of the cells are very faint. They are entirely filled with exceedingly 
minute granular matter. Ata somewhat later period the cellularity 
of the mass is more obvious, but no separation of the component parts 
has taken place, and the cells are still entirely occupied by the granular 
matter. 2 

When the perianth has attained the length of a line and a half, the 
mass will be found to have become externally of an orange colour, 
and traces of a proper enclosing membrane, the cells of which are 
extremely indistinctly marked, are now visible. The membrane ap- 
pears fo have no connection with the interior of the Joculus. The 
cells composing the mass have undergone some separation. They 
consist of a hyaline membrane which appears to be of some thickness; 
it is generally of a globular form, but often attenuate at one or both 
ends. The granular molecular matter which originally filled the 
whole cavity of the cell, now occupies a portion only, and never ap- — 
pears to lose its spherical form. When the perianth is two lines 
long, the proper membrane of the mass has become more distinct ; its 
cells contain a good deal of granular matter of a reddish orange — 
colour. The cells of the mass have become more separated, but have 
otherwise undergone no change ; the semi-opaque nucleus presents — 
traces of division most frequently into four, often into three, and .veryot 
| rarely into two portions. — The division is more distinct towards the — 
* circumference of each cell; it may be observed in the same mass in - 
* every stage, from the commencement of the dividing lines to their 

= _ meeting in the centre. The smaller masses or nucelli resulting from 

’ this division are each enclosed in a proper.cell, but as yet have under- 
* 

— Tength — —— — 


oe ‘no ‘separation. pa AES re —* 
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and in all were separable by slight pressure. Each of these divisions 
is at this period a young grain of Pollen. On making their escape 
they leave their proper cells attached to the interior of the parent cell, 
which is hence divided into as many cells as there are divisions of 
the nucleus. The young grains are oblong-ovate, flattened on their 
contiguous or inner faces, and open along the centre throughout the 
whole length of their outer faces. They are even at this period reti- 
culate, and have rather a papillose appearance ; they are lined by an 
inner membrane in the form of a hyaline sac which bulges out 
slightly along the opening just mentioned. 

When the perianth is three lines long, the grains of Pollen have 
undergone complete separation ; no traces of their original env elopes 
being visible. They vary much in size, are rather opaque, minutely 
reticulate, and marked along one side by a longitudinal semi-trans- 
parent line, which indicates the situation of the original opening, now 
closed up by the inflection of its edges. Immersion in water produces» 
scarcely any action on them. At a later period, the perianth measuring 
five lines in length, the grains are considerably increased in Ize. Im- 
mersion in water causes the inflected margins of the furrow td secede, ” 
until they become widely separate. Through this the inner membrane 
bulges out to a considerable extent. 

Perianth about six lines in length : the Pollen is now perfectly 
formed; the grains vary much in size, the smaller being probably 
abortive, but theya ll undergo the same changes on immersion in 
water. This causes the outer coat to be pushed back by the expan- 
sion of the inner, which is now nearly filled with minute granular 
matter. * 


At the time of dehiscence of the anthers the grains vary much in — 


size; the more perfect are lanceolate in outline, of an orange colour, 


distinctly reticulate or cellular, and open on one side along the centre. 


This, however, is perhaps to be attributed to the excessive moisture of 
the climate. Immersion in water causes the very rapid bulging out — 
of ‘the inner membrane, ‘which’ pushes back, and at length nearly en-— 
tirely “off, the outer one. This is filled with minute granular matter, 
the fovilla‘and burst of the immersion is somewhat protracted. * 


Stigmatie action causes the production of a tube or boyau from the = 


inner membrane, the head of which tube continues to ve “covered — 
— by the outer coat. 

is interesting as an example of the — of 
isi ; of ‘an originally simple nucleus and of perf 


—— of the outer ‘coat, an ni 
—— — — ““ 
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pointing out clearly the nature of the longitudinal furrows of such 
common occurrence in the ordinary forms of Pollen. 

In the two other instances which I have selected as demonstrations, 
the steps are much the same. Care must be taken not to confound 
the appearance presented by the Pollen of Luffa Jfatida at a late 
period of its development, and which evidently arises from the strong 
inflection of the outer membrane, with that occasioned by the much 
earlier dividing process. 

In Hedychium I have. been unable to examine the development at 


a sufficiently early period, but it appears to me the divisions of 


the original or parent cell form the outer coats of the subsequent 
grains of Pollen: this is certainly not usually the case. The Pollen 
of this plant is remarkably simple, for it is neither provided rith fur- 
rows nor apparent pores. 

* The inner coat,—for I am disposed to believe that it has one;—ad- 
heres strongly to the outer, and none of the ordinary means are 


sufficient to ensure its separation. 


As I have, since a portion of the above was written, received num- 


- bers of the Annales des Sciences Naturelles for March and April 1835, 
in which oceur extracts of considerable length from the writings of 
Mr. Huco Mout, who has published lately (1834) at full length on 
this important organ, it may not be amiss here to state the principal 
result 
those which relate to development and structure. 

After pointing out that in by far the greater number of cases, the 


nner membrane, which contains the fovilla, is enclosed in a second 


membrane, M. Moan. proceeds to a detailed account of the outer 
"membrane. This is represented as being always finer than the 


inner, and as generally determining the form of the grain ; and that itis 


‘to the liquid secreted by it that the colour and viscosity of the grain 


Gs to be attributed. *— 
"The punctuation which frequently exist in this membrane | are 


to be rudimentary cellules ; hence the comparison of — 


—* simple cellule is altogether inexact; it should be considered 
fue 

_ homogeneous uni 
ith ‘compound membranes ; such, for instance, as those of the ovule. 








— — Ibis only in a small number of plants that * * pres rs the 
+ form of | a perfectly closed, continuous, § : | cases it 








r furnished with folds or pores, — 
porio — — 


s to which this botanist has arrived ; noticing, however, only 


organ composed of cellules or the rudiment of cellules, and. a 
iting membrane, and hence it should be compared 
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tanists, so far at least as may be judged of from their descriptions, 
considering them to be solitary. M. Mout remarks, that in monoco- 
tyledones they are generally single, but that in dicotyledones the num- 
ber is generally increased, and occasionally exceeds twenty. The 
portion that is folded in has always a different structure from the 
remainder, and is generally smooth and transparent; and it rarely 
ever happens that in cellular Pollen the inflected portion is itself 
cellular. He supposes that in all cases the outer membrane forms @ 
perfectly closed sac, although in some Pollen the inflected portion has 
more of a gelatinous than a membranous consistence, and is ruptured 
by immersion in water. The apparent pores visible in the Pollen of 
many plants, M. Mout states to be in all cases covered over by a thin 
membrane—to the existence of this membrane over the larger pores 
he speaks positively. “In those cases in which the membrane covering 
the pore separates in the form of an operculum, it is attenuated alone 
along- the margin of function or continuation with the remainder of the 
outer coat. These statements accord with the author's views of the 
nature of the supposed porgs of cellular tissue; views, however, which 
have not been generally received, and which im the case of cellular 
tissue are open to weighty objections. The inner membrane is repre- 
sented as always having the same structure; it is always completely 
homogeneous, very thin, and hyaline, and always exists as a’shut sac. 
It is particularly remarkable for the facility with which it absorbs 
water; this M. Mount looks upon as a physical action and as attribu- 
table to endosmosis. ° 

The production of tubes (boyaux) by immersion in water, (and 
which are prolongations in all cases, except perhaps in Conifere, of 
the immediate covering of the fovilla) never takes place in those 
Pollens, the outer membrane of which is perfectly closed, or the folds 
or furrows of which are uiprovided with pores. But in every Pollen 
they are produced by stigmatic action, The action likewise exerted 


on the grains by this portion of the female organ is more energetic 


than that of water, producing twelve or fifteen times the diameter of 


_ the grain ; ; while the longest, M. Mout observed, produced by the ac-. 


"tion 1 of water ‘only exceeded the grain in length once, or once and a 





1 Sh} here state, that M. Mont lias understated the length of: the 
tubes arising from stigmatic action. The length will depend upon — 


cae Legale heat —— fect hoes the Geaine pre 








Thus, ple, in Zea mays, the length ‘of the tubes must 
— nt — style itself is about a span long. | ‘It may be 
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objected, that there is no proof ofthe universal necessity of the appli- 
cation of the tabe to the foramen, or that portion of the ovulum cor- 
responding to this. Still there is ample proof of this necessity in 
Asclepiadew ; and; as I have observed it in Solanee, Gentianee, 
Nelumboree, and Leguminosae, I have no doubt that the application of 
the tube to the foramen is absolutely necessary to insure fecundation. 
And with regard to the length produced by the action of water, I have 
seen tubes produced from the grains of Pollen in a species ‘of Impa- 
ttens, I believe the Impatiens tripetata of Roxburgh, exceedin® six or 
eight times the lone diameter of the grain; these tubes, however, 
never even after protracted immersion contained any granules. Their 
growth in the above instance may be actually watched, the apex of 
the tube creeping along with an excessively slow vermicular motion. 
~ M. Mout States, that Asclepiadee alone have no outer membratie. 
The existence of this membrane as a distinct intezument has been 
proved ‘by Mr. Brown; although in almost all the species of this 
—— ‘the outer coats are in a state of mutual adhesion*. 
| Conifere are said to have three coats ; the intermediate one resem- 
bling the inner membrane ‘of ordinary Pollen, especially in its great 
‘extenstoiniey ‘an this property the innermost, although ithas the ordi- 
‘ary structure of inner membranes of other Pollens, is deficient. ~~ 
As'l have mentioned before, this author considers the outer mem- 
brane as the secretory one, and he denies’ the possession of secretory 
powers by the papille; an opinion stated to be advanced by Mr. 
‘Brown. M. Mone proves that the secretion of oil is not- limited to 
any papillosity of surface ; of this Pardanthus Chinensis is an instance. 
-. ‘This botanist Uoubts the proper activity of the molecules or granules 
contained in the fovilla, and he adduces the ‘authority of M. Fraun- 
‘workrR as to the utter ee of —— ‘currents "iu liquids. 
ate 7 vee THATHME i aale 


\9® [| find that the cells of the anther of | Orystelma” esculentum are at an ex- 
tromely, early period lined by a free simple sac containing irregular ‘masses of 





sopaqne.. granular matter ; soon after, this cell appears to be filled. entirely” with 


matter, by which it is rendered somewhat turgid. In this i cater it 
le with extreme difficulty. When | the flower bud is two olin es long, the 
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——— — cellular, and the granular matter correspondingl. sy ub a, 


: —** consist merely in the increase of size a 

, and-perliaps in the development of the inner ‘membrane. ; 
ge ⸗ infer that the — fom which all I gral 
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Still I conceive it. impossible to doubt the inherent mobility of these 
granules. In some oily Pollens granules may be observed by the 
sides of excessively minute drops of oil, certainly not exceeding the 
larger granules twice in diameter; and yet the granules will be seen im 
"active motion, and the oil perfectly stationary. M, Mou.ucontradicts 
positively the curious fact advanced by M. Apotene BRronenrart, 
that the granules are in some plants of the same size. Of this I cer- 
tainly have never met with an instance, He likewise doubts the cur- 
vature of some molecules; but as Mr. Brown and M. Baoneniaar 
speak positively on this point, I should prefer adopting their testimony. 
_ Itis, likewise, said, that the idea of the granules nourishing the tubes 
is untenable, and founded only on conjectures. But as it invariably 
happens that the longer the tube is the fewer the granules are, this 
opinion, which was I believe first indicated by the highest of all au- 
thorities; Mr. Brown, cannot be said to be destitute of foundation. ) 
With regard to the development of Pollen, M. Mont states that 
his observations entirely confirm those of M. Broxeniant, and that 
the Pollen is formed fromthe granular matter contained in the cells of 
the parenchymatous mass, which exists in each cell of the anther. 
But although M. Brononiarz certainly appears to have been the first 
to have observed the formation of pollen by division, yet his account 
in his ‘‘ Memoire sur la generation et le developpement de l’'embry- 
on dans les vegetaux phanerogames,”’ is certainly not characterised by 
that precision which exists in the account of the development of the 
Pollen in Tradescantia virginica by Mr, Brown, and subsequently in 
that of Cucurbita Pepo by M. Mirpet. rex 
This. latter, indeed, was the first instance examined by M. ——— 
NIART, who states that what are now known to be lines of. division 
result, from pressure. It still remains to be proved whether ip any 
instance the formation takes place, as M. Bronontanr says it does, 
in Cucurbita Pepo, by the cellules of the mass contained in the cayi- 
ties of the anthers becoming directly grains of pollen. M. Mont 
“mentions many instances in which the quaternary division is resorted 
——* Gs owing to the continuance of the original adhesion that the 
en of many plants is compound. The number, however, is not i in 
every case ‘thus limited ; the generality of the species of Mimosa, 
— Inga, haye pollen composed of sixteen cellules. Bu ut on the 
“development of these no direct. observations have as yet been given. 
_ The number of masses into which the originally simple nucleus may 
be divided, is almost as frequently three as four, Of the binary com- 
“position of mature Pollen | Podostemon affords the only intense 
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yet known to me, but this may obviously arise as well from a quater- 
nary as a binary division of the nucleus, 


M. Mont rejects very properly as highly improbable the opinion of 
M. Bronenrart, that the granules of the fovilla are secreted by some 
part of the inner surface of the cells of the anther; and that they 
reach their destination, the cavity of the inner membrane of each 
grain, by absorption. It must, however, be remembered that M. 


Bronantanr alludes to this mode of formation and transmission with 
considerable doubt. 


Lastly, M. Mout notices the extreme similarity between the forma- 
tion of the pollen and that of the sporules of the more developed 
Cryptogamia. Lam not aware who first pointed out this curious 
analogy, which cannot well have escaped any one who has examined 
both formations at a sufficiently early period. My first knowledge of 
it is due to M. Mirsex, who pointed it out tome early in 1832*. 


Explanation of the figures, Plate XLI. . 

1. Portion of a mass extracted from a loculus; perianth 1 line in length. 

2. Ditto ditto; perianth 14 line in length. 

S$. Three of the component cells of a mass; perianth 13 line long. 

4. Four similar cells more developed; perianth about 2 lines long. 

5. Portion of a mass enveloped in its membrane, extracted from the cell of an 
anther; perianth 2 lines in length. 

Sa. Two of the component cells detached. 

6. Four of the cells detached: (perianth 22 lines long:) viewed in different 
aspects ;—from one, three nuclei have escaped, and the fourth is half exserted. 


* Equisclacee do not, as might be supposed from their late elevation into 
an order of Gymnosperma, differ from the higher forms of Cryplogamia .in the 
development of their sporala. The spiral fibres, as might be expected, are of 
comparatively late appearance, and they are developed on or in a loose mem- 
branoys coat, no traces of which are to be found until the sporula have assumed 
their proper form. The fibres subsequently, and about the time of the deve- 
lopment of the fibres of the cells of the inner parietes of the capsules, become 
free, the membrane to which they were attached remaining as an envelope to 
the sporule, from which it subsequently becomes separable with facility, The 
granules are of still later appearance. 

To the correctness of the chief portions of the above statement I can speak 
with tolerable confidence, but I only infer that the hyaline envelope of the per- 
fect sporule Is the mature state of the tunic, to which the spiral fibres are 













.. 


attacheal. 
‘There would hence appear to be no foundation whatever for the adoption of 
e idea of the sexuality of Equisetacea,—an idea very likely to meet with advo- 
t m its extreme ingenuity. The analogy of the fibres or supposed fila- 
ts is Hebe —— and of the tunic or Gaveibpa in Cs 
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Ga. Lateral view of the nuclei or young grains of Pollen, 

6%. Vertical view of ditto on its outer face. 

7. Pollen immature: the perianth being 5 lines in length. 

7a. Represents what was the inner face prior to the escape of the nucleus 
from the cell. 

8. Pollen viewed variously; perianth 5 lines in length, shewing the various 
degrees of expansion of the fissure according to the length of immersion. 

9. Pollen: perianth 64 lines long. 9a. Inner membrane escape. 

10. Perfect Pollen. l0a. Grain viewed as an opaque object. 

Plate XLII A. 

Pollen of Luffa felida. 

1. Portion of a mass extracted from one of the cells of an anther: flower- 
bud one and half line long. 

2. Portion of a mass more advanced: the component cells adhering toge- 
ther firmly, Flower-bud about two lines long. 

3. Cells of a mass.more advanced: they cohere very slightly. Perianth two 
and half lines long. 

4. The same submitted to slight pressure, shewing that each nucellus is 
contained in a separate cell. 

5. Cells more advanced. 

6. Pollen perfectly formed, but destitute of granules. Flower-bud about 
three and half lines long. , 

7. Three grains of Pollen considerably more developed; in the centre of 
each fold there exists a pore. Flower-bud four lines long. 

8. Pollen: the folds have disappeared, Flower-bud five lines long. 

9. Perfect Pollen. 


All more or less magnified, and all examined in water. 
Plate XLII. B. 

Pollen of a species of Hedychtum. ; 

Fig. 1. Five original cells in various states of composition and cohesion. 


Perianth three lines long. : M 
9. Grains of Pollen resulting from the complete separation of the above: an 
inner disc is visible at this period. One grain has burst by pressure. 
3. Two grains of Pollen, one abortive. Lin, ai inch long. 
4. Perfect Pollen: one grain ruptured by pressu\e. 
All more or less magnified, and all viewed in water. 





ee ee 
Vu _—-Sub-Himdlayan Fossil Remains of the Dadipur Collection. By 
Lieuts. W. E. Baker and H. M. Duranp, Engineers. 


QuADRUMANA. 


LyELt, when combating the ‘ncortlusive evidence advanced in 
support of the theory of the progressive development of organic life, 


ins of quadrumanous species in a fossil 
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to the fact, that the animals which are found in sub-aqueous deposits, 
are in general such as frequent marshes, rivers, or the borders of 
lakes, and that such as live in trees are very rarely discovered; he 
adds, moreover, that considerable progress must be made in ascertain- 
ing the contemporary pachydermata before it can be anticipated that 
skeletons of the quadrumanous tribes should occur. Considering the 
great number of relics assignable tothe Pachydermata, Ruminaatia, and 
Fére, which the Sub-HimAalayan field has produced, it is not therefore 
surprising that at length the half jaw of a quadrumanous animal 
should be brought to light: the circumstance, however, being inter- 
esting in several respects, we have not deferred its communication 
until further research should put us in possession of more perfect 
Specimens; the chances are against the probability of more being 
brought in for some time—in the interval it may b® as well at once to 


add to the Sub-Himalayan list of fossils one species belonging to the 


order of the quadrumana. 

‘The specimen in question was found in the hills near to the Sut- 
tei, and it appears from the attached matrix to have been derived 
from a stratum very similar in composition to the one described as 
occurring at the Maginund deposit, The fragment consists of the 
right half of an upper jaw; the molars as to number are complete ; 
but the first has lost some of its exterior enamel: and the fifth has 
likewise had a portion of the enamel from its hind side chipped off. 
The second and third molars are a good deal worn, and the state of 
the fourth and fifth such as to indicate that the animal was perfectly 
adult. The canine is small, but much mutilated, its insertion into 
the jaw and its section being all that is distinct. 5 

From the inspection of the molar teeth, the order to which the 
animal belonged is sufficiently evident; but there is enough of the 
orbit remaining to afford additional and very satisfactory proof; the 
lower part of the orbit and the start of the zygomatic arch being very 
distinct, would alone remove all doubt from the subject ; the orbits of 
the quadrumana being peculiar and noe easily to be confounded with 
those of other animals. 

On comparison with the Adlivaation’s of the dentition of this order 


of animals given by F. Cuvrer, the fossil bears some resemblance to 





ee size of the falee molars are ey similar to the — taken by 
F.C : a species — in 


the genus Semnopithecus ; the section of the canine and the form 
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satisfactory; the Maurus being chosen as the type, and no mention 
made of other difference except length of canines, the various species 
may be supposed to present no material departure from the type in 
form of molars. ‘The third molar in the fossil is so much worn as not 
to admit of being compared with drawings from unworn teeth; the 
fourth is like that of the Maurus, but the fifth does not resemble the 
analogous molars of any of the existing species as represented by F. 
Cuvier, for the fossil tooth possesses a sinall interstitial point of 
enamel at the inner side, which does not appcar to have place in any 
of those delineated. The incisors are absent, but the inten 
is clearly distinguishable. ’ 

Were it not for the size of the canine and the fifth molar, the 
specimen presents some resemblance to the genus Macacus, given as 
the type of the genera Magacus and Cynocephalus ; the smallness of 
the canine and the large size of the molars causes the fossil to ap- 
-~_ ~ proach more nearly to the Semnopithecus than to the Macacus; the 

difference is, however, great. between the two, for the Enéellus is said 

to attain the length of three and a half feet, whereas the length of 

the fossil animal, if the space occupied by the molars and their size be 

deemed sufficient ground for a conjecture, must have been equal to 

that of the Pithecus Satyrus—the space taken up by the molars is 

9.15 inches. This circumstance, and the differences before pointed 

dift, clearly separate the fossil from the species belonging to the genera 

Cynocephalus or Semnopithecus. The specimen is imperfect, but it 

indicates the existence of a gigantic species of Quadrumanous animals 

.. contemporaneously with the Pachyderma of the Sub-Himélayas, and 

thus supplies what has ditherto beem a desideratum in Palxontolozy— 

: proof of the existence, in a fossil bate. of the type of organization 
most nearly resembling that of man. 

OTE. —Fig. 2 in thé§Plate is a little foreshortened in order to show the 

bottom of thé orbit at a, which in an accurate profile view is hidden by the 


' ascending part of the orbit, the section of which is seen at b. 
| Both figures were taken with the camera lucid — 








vill .—Descriptive Catalogue of a collection of Land wie Fresh-water 

‘Shells, chiefly contained in the Museum of the Asiatic Society. By 

_— * W, H. Benson, Esq. B. C. 5. : > 
a | Part 2.—-Fooviatize SuHetcs. : 

5 (Continued from page 358.) 

* “19, Planorbis umbilicalis.. Testa quasi dextra luteo-cornea, polite, 
| leviter radiato-striata, infra excavato-depress4, anfractibus omnibus 
| licun m profundum speptantibus, ‘ultimo interiores —— 
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tégente ; supra convex, versie ‘apicem planaté, apice concavo, omni= 
bus anfractibus satis apparentibus : periphewri& obtuse angulosa 
— Diam. 0.3 poll. 
This shell, belonging to the same division of Planorbis as the Bri- 
tish species P/. fontanus, (PI. nitidus, Lamancx,) in which the whorls 
on the inferior side are nearly covered by the succeeding ones; may 
easily be distinguished from that species, which it resembles also in 
colour, by the greater convexity of the last whorl towards the peri- 
phery, and by the slope towards the penultimate whorl, on the under ; 
side ; while in Pl. fontanus the convexity is next to the penultimate 
whorl, and the slope tends towards the circumference. The disposi- 
‘tion observed in Pl. umbilicalis occasions a great concavity on the 
“wnder side of the shell. The superior margin of the aperture, as in. 
most of the depressed Planorbes, projects much behind the inferior 
margin, occasioning a great obliquity from the plane of the axis. The 
North American species P/. deflerus and PI, exacuens' of Say, yore - 
especially the latter, have an affinity to this — sinc is probably 
an inhabitant of the streams of Silhet. $F 
* 20 Planorbis trochoideus. Testi quasi dextra — subtrochi- 
formi, ‘supra glabra, rotundato-convexa, apice concavo-depresso quasi 
umbilicali ; anfractibus omuibus param apparentibus, satura excavata 
\ divisis ; infr& radiatim ¢etriat@, truncatA, planat&é, umbilico contracto. 
Aabfricti ultimo majori reliquos amplectente, supra: pase —— — 
obtegente ; peripheeria acuta. — 
me “The ast whorl altogether conceals the other whorls on the lower 
face of the ‘sliell, leaving merely a contracted umbilicus im the eentre, . 
ait which the flattened surfade declines. .On the ‘upper side only 
1 a small portion of the depressed spire is shewn, the whorls being rather 
compactly wound. ‘The species differs from all others hitherto’ de- 
‘scribed in the singular truncated form of the inferior surface, and? int 
the circumstance of the last whorl winding closely round the axis, as 
SS" many Helices and Trochi, without the intervention of the preceding 
whorls, none of which are ‘visible in the very contracted umbilicus. 
The “Snly shell of the genus which bears any very near resemblance 
to it in the formation of the under side, is Pv. fontanus of ‘British 
| authors, (PI. nitidue of LawAxcx,) the umbilicus Of which is unusually 
st sont .cted when compared with ‘other species of the genius, but’ still es 
exhibits’ within its vortex ‘the whole of the preceding whorls, ssh ot 
. ‘not deviate from the recorded generic character ; ‘while th 
—— —— ras it 
two “importa characters’ 6f  Planorbis, ‘viz. “*anfractib 
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present, considering that.a similar variation of character in Trochus, 
and Helix has not prevailed to separate species from those genera, .I, 
have not thought it necessary to detach Pl. trochoideus from Planor-~ 
bis, bat am inclined to consider it as one of the terminal species ; 
merely prefixing to each of the characters aboye quoted the word, 
“* crebrids.”’ | nt ete 
As this form does not belong to the Silhet collection, and is, an_ 
inhabitant of the neighbourhood of Calcutta, | intended to have in- 
cluded it in a paper on some other new Bengal species ; but as itis 
desirable, in consideration of its interesting and anomalous structure, 
that its publication should not be delayed until I can devote leisure to 
their description, I seize the present opportunity for making it known. 
» The only.specimens met with were taken by me, in, August 1830, 
in the gardens of Barrackpur Park, near a tank, on the margin of 
which are some artificial ruins. They inhabited large earthen vessels, 
filled with water, containing aquatic plants, and adhered to the prone 
surfaces of the floating leaves im company with a small Planorbis®,, 
and a small lengthened Lymnza which approaches in its characters to 
L. chilamys of this catalogue. — * 
21. Planorbis compressus, Hutton, J. A. S. vol. iii: p. 91, No, 12.-. 
. The Silhet specimens scarcely differ from weathered individuals of | 
Lieut. Hurron’s shell, in which the extremely delicate carina, which 
margins the angular periphery in perfectly fresh specimens, is more = 
usually found to be obliterated. The depressed .whorls are equally 
visible on each side, and are highly polished in recent examples. 
They occur in: great perfection near Bandras, adhering to the floating, 
foliage of Trapa natans, and occasionally swimming at large on the 


surface of jhils. This, is. the species alluded to by me as Planorbis 


. 2 Te. 


B. in page. 264, vol, 1. Gleanings in Science, and figured as No, 10, . 
VIL Bow tem —7T isp dite 
Oe ttle Pl. corneus? Hvurrox, J. A. 5. vol. ii. pe X 
90, and Bryson, Gleanings in Science, page 264, Plate VAL. fig- 6 
Testa discoidea, alhida vel cornea’, superné plano, suturis excavatis, 4 
umbilico depresso ; subtis planato-depressi, late umbilicata; anfrac~ =~ 
tibus)ventricosig, transyers? profundé ect eleganter striatis hate Varks © 
cibus munitis,. Aperturd rotundata, auriformi, minime obliqua, 

9 Pi. Indicus,ia scattered over the whole of the Gangetic proyinces, — 
and scarcely a pool of water can be found destitute of it. The Silhet 
imens,prove.to be,.2 small. corncous variety occasionally to. be 
smit take specimens of this shell, whichis cither Pi. compressus of 
yatta species, Pl. manus mibi, which ia very similar to the 
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met with tothe westward. Insomé waters the species attains a great 
size, being 0.9 of an inch in diameter, and nearly equalling in mag 
nitude P/. corneus, which it resembles in general appearance, but 
from which it will be found to differ in the depth and regulitity of 
the striz, in the comparatively less profound excavation of the sutures 
on the upper side, and less profoundly sunk apex, as well as in being 
somewhat less ventricose. The animal is most commonly of a black 
olive colour, occasionally dark maroon red. 

In the foregoing descriptions of Planorbis I have used the words 
upper and lower with reference to the faces of the disc which adjoin 
respectively the back and foot of the animal when creeping. The 
animal of Planorbis is undoubtedly sinistral, but if the shell be view- 
‘ed as such practically, and placed with the side which would in a 
sinistral shell be accounted the apex uppermost, it will be found 
that the animal is on its back, and that it will have to twist its body 
half round in order to gain the ground with its foot; and that in order 
‘to Creep with any ease, it must reverse the position of its shell. This 
will be more especially observable in the flatter and more oblique 
mouthed species. 1 propose, therefore, to consider that face as con- 
taining the apex, in discoid shells, which is contiguous to the back 
of the animal. This side may invariably be known in Planorbis by 
the greater projection of the lip in that part, by the deeper depression 
of the central umbilicus, and by the more considerable involution of 
the whorls occasioning a greater depth of suture. 

Observers have, in general, adhered to no fixed route on the wabjene; 
and have been guided chiefly by the aspect of the shell, -Turron’s 
‘characters of Pl. fontanus and Pl. contortus afford an instance Of the 
‘Same side being considered the upper in one species, and the lower 
Gn another. LAMArck was more consistent, and while he rightly view- 
‘ed thé shell as sinistral, called, in every species, that side of the shell 
which is contiguous to the back of the animal, the lower face... On 
the other hand, it is evident, from Say’s description of Pl. deflexus 
“and Pi. corpulentus, and from his denominating those species —— 
that, in those shells at least, he has followed the contrary rule.: 
98. Lymnaea chlamys. Test& translucente, corned aut: — 
Fs —— spira gracili, breviore, acuminaté; anfractu ultimo - 
rmecipué ventricoso ; suturis — pet gee ee ante 
-, basi leviter evasd- = ot — 
* in the Silhet eollndtion isthe: hisktantioolodned variety. 
pale os is met with in — —— or ete 
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eroded spire, and consequently wants the graceful appearance of the 
western variety. I at first described it as a distinct speciesy) but a 
comparison with a good series from Bandras, where the —⸗ is yery 
variable, has led to their reunion. rod 
* Lieutenant Hurron has referred the species with a mark of — 
to L. dimosa, which it in no wise resembles. In perfect specimens 
the spire occupies: about one-fifth of the total length. Greatest length 
of the shell 1.4 inches. oo 
*-24. Paludina oxytropis. Test& tenui ovato-conicé olivaced, de- 
cussatim striata; anfractibus superné carinis plurimis fuscis ornatis, | 
ultimi carina media saliente subacut4 ; inferné fasciis quibusdam eleva- 
tiusculis fuscis ; suturis inconspicuis ; apice acuta; canali umbilicali . 
excavato ; apertura intus violace4, peristomate acuto, nigro. . Long. 
1.7 poll. Lat. 1.3. . ; 
- This is a very remarkable and elegant species. Some of the speci- 
mens are, I believe, much larger than the one described. 
25. Paludina Lecythis. Testa tenui, globoso-conica ampullace4, 
olivacei, glabra, rugis obsoletis decussata ; spiré obtusiuscula; an- 
fractibus valdé ventricosis, rotundatis ; suturis excavatis; apertura 
intas violaceâ spiram longitudine superante; peritremate nigro, subre- 
flexo ; umbilico evanescente. 4 
~The striv of growth, or rather the indications of former lips, are 
very frequent and prominent near the back of the outer lip; the rest 
of the shell presents that facet-like appearance which is so remark- 
_able in some Lymnze. I was at first inclined to consider this, shell 
to be Gray's Pal. Chinensis, figured, but not described, in Gatrrrra’s 
-Cuvrer; but our shell is much more ventricose, the sutures are 
more pronounced, and it is deficient in the angular appearance observ- 
able at the base of the aperture in the Chinese species. It is a very 
‘thin shell in proportion to its volume. The epidermis is greenish 
olive in young specimens, reddish fuscous in the adult, Long. 2 poll. 
eHhata3..2 bh 7 wis 
ath ——— ————— LAMAuCK. Idem. var. balteata, fascia 


elevatiusculis.— Phe 
* 260) ———— crassa, — BREN. and J. A. S. vol. iii. Pe 90, 
oNolcS aetna ¢ Bhai: — 


Test ovato-conoidea, —— — pallida virente:! obsolet® 

Pia rugis exilissimis decussata ; anfractibus tumidis, suturis exea- 
‘spiré obtusa; -umbilico subcanaliculato ; aperturf— intas. lacs · 
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more lengthened conoid spire. It is very abundant in the river. 
Gimit at Jénpur, where it is paler, and has a more yellowish tinge 
than the Silfet variety, which, from haying an eroded summit, appears 
to have inhabited stagnant water. It has a singular habit, for the 
genus, of burying itself in the mud or sand in shallow water, often in 
large societies; other species conceal themselves in the mud in the 
season of drought, but P. crassa does so from choice, and is impelled 
by mo such necessity. The shell of the lately excluded young is so 
depressed and globular, that it might be easily mistaken for a young 
Ampullaria. The adult shell attains a degree of thickness unusual, in 
the genus. . 
27. Patludina pulchella. Valvata, No.9, Hurron, J. A. 5S. vol. iii. 
p- 90. a 
J Test4 ovato-conica leviter striata, epidermide olivacea ; anfractibus 
_.. rotundatis, suturis depressis. Apertura peritremate nigrescente ; 
umbilico arcto. Long. 0 0.3 poll. 
» Aperture occupying half the length of the shell. E 
28. Ampullaria. The specimens of this shell, which is common 
| in Bengal, are much superior in size to any which I have met with 

_. west of the Brahmaputra. As I have reason to believe that the species 

«js described, I shall content myself with this allusion to it... 1 should 

‘have considered it to be A. fasciata of Lamarck, were it not that 
<a ; that species is said to have a corneous operculum. 

29. Melania variabilis. Testa elongato-turrita. aclidA J— 
vel picea, sub epidermide albida; anfractibus. convexis transverse 
Uratis longatudinaliter striatis et costatis; costulis anfractas ultimi 
EY superné nodulosis ; apice plerumque truncato ; suturis excavatis. Aper- 


le 


ie 


turf intus violacea, columellz basi sinuatés . © otitis sites 
Inhabits the river) Grunti. at Jonpur,— apa Tolly’: J— —— near 


le a. 


. ; Calcutta. ay lia wragtas at af 
Mar. A. \Anfractuum infenorum liris —— poauaus elevatioribus. 
AIlnhuabits river Haghli at Calcutta. . pie” y Stabteg tel, 
Var. B.  Liris,-mediana except, obecleties ——— — 
9— carinam humeralem coronantibus. ) tacnetnde ani aede tet yf 
a | War. C. Levis liris costulisque obsoletis, anfractds ultimi medio 









subcarinato, adulti nodulis hameralibus frugaliter sparsis-. 455) 
Bescon are D. Anfractuum ssuperioram costulis obsoletis, are Bachar sae 
diris transversis — — * serie,d 
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ally, occasionally shewing the characters of more than one variety 
combined in the same shell, that no doubt remains of their blending 
in one species. In Tolly’s Nullah | took larger specimens than any 
in the collection ; though at least four twists of the spire were defec- 
tive, one individual measured 3.4 inches in length. The Gimti spe- 
cimens are less liable to truncation, and in young specimens the. 
apices are nearly perfect. I have not observed more than 12 whorls 
present in any specimen. I described the type of the species without 


‘a Name as species A* in the 13th No. of the Gleanings in Science. It 


was figured as No. 7, in Plate VII. vol. 1. artes 
30. Melania Stephanus. Test& ovato-conica, gradata, J 
deinde truncata globoso-ovaté, olivaceé anfractibus obsoleté fasciatis, 
transversé sulcatis, superné planulatis, spiris brevibus validis eoro- 
natis; apertura albida subrotundaté, superne fere — labro 
subdenticulato. pte 
This shell, which is very solid, approaches in form to M. — 
but differs from it in the configuration of the aperture, and in) the 
comparative shortness of the whorls, as well as by the denticulations 
on the inner edge of the labrum. Among the numerous specimens 
which I had an opportunity of inspecting, only a single individual 
was perfect, and the greater number exhibited only two whoris, ‘the 
remainder being truncated. This character I find to be an usual indi- 
eation of habitation in stagnant water. The sulcations on the -whorls 
are sometimes obsolete. — 
-B1. Melania rconata. Testa ovato-conica, — longitadinelites 
striata, olivacea, zonis tribus brunneis fasciataé; anfractibus leviter 
convexis, suturis minime profundis; apertura albidé ovato-oblongé 


infra subangulataé. Long. 0.85 poll. / ead sh Rves 
This ‘a very distinct and pretty species, with a strong epidebatia. 
x is generally eroded at the apex. arietiead 


32. Melania Terebra. Testa clongato-tarrité, olivaceo-brunnea, 
levi, polita ; anfractibus tumidis ; suturis excavatis; sinu inter basin 
labri: columellamque nullo. Long. 1.05. Testa truncata. 1 a 

_It is distinguished from the young of the smooth variety of Av, 
variabilis by the want of angularity at the centre of the lower whorl, 
by its polished epidermis, m more tumid whorls and more deeply sunk 
sutures; as well as by the absence of the sinuation of the inner ‘lip 
which characterizes that species. The apex of the shell is more or 
less truncated. a: 2Olubwia 
38.) Melania | conica, Guar? Testa —— ——— longitudi- 
rap diminutis ; ‘suturis bene ‘signatis; aperturé 
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ovata, intds albida, fasciis quibusdam castancis ornaté; labro intis 
denticulato. 

This species resembles so closely the figure given in Grirrita’s 
Cuvier, Pl. 14, f.°3, as Melania conica of Gray, that I am unwilling 
to describe it as new, in the absence of a specific character of that 
shell. Gray's figure, however, does not exhibit the obsolete sulcations 
of the shell under review,—an omission which may be attributed to the 
brown incrustation with which they are ordinarily obscured, nor the 
smoothed denticulations which ornament the interior margin of the 
right lip in our shell. Should it eventually prove to be distinct, it 
may be named M,. denticulata from this character, which is also pos- 
sessed in A minor degree by M. Stephanus. The spire is eroded in 
all the specimens which I have examined. Length one inch. 

34. Neritina depressa. Test@ solida, sub-convolut& transverse 
ovata, gibbos4, olivacefi, longitudinaliter purpureo-fusco late strigata, 
strigis versus apicem angulato-flexuosis ; spiri depressA; ‘anfractibus 
sub-binis; peritremate integro acuto, sub-orbiculari; septo calloso 
magno; apertura parva, lunata, aurantid; labio sub-recto, medio emar- 
ginato, ibi denticulato. 

Greatest transverse diameter 0.8 inch. The peritreme which eur- 
rounds the aperture and shelving callus is nearly free, and occupies 
nearly the whole face of the shell. All within it, including the sep- 
tum as well as the aperture, is. usually of a dull orange colour. When 
weathered the shell is whitish, with pink bands and zig-zag lines; the 
denticulations of the inner lip are occasionally obsolete. The indivi- 
duals in the Society’s collection are probably from the Sundarban 
rivers, as the species is common, adhering to wooden piles and -brick- 
work in the Hughli at Calcutta, as well as in waters which have 
periodical communication with it. The following species is so nearly 
allied to NV. depressa that I shall describe it here for the purpose of 
instituting & comparison and pointing out the distinctive characters, 
although no example of it occurs in the collection. _ 

35. Neritina cornucopia. Testa solidiuscula, convolutaé, subsym- 
metrici, transverse ovato-acuta, gibbosa, pallide virente, punctis mi- 
nimis nigris, interdum confluentibus, lineis longitudinalibus dispo- 
sitis ornata ; sporf valde depressed ; anfractu pone callum compresso, 


sub-mediano, minimé obliquo; peritremate acuto, libero, ovato, pence 


totam testam circumcludente; callo magno ingrescente ; apertura 


° : : —* 4 + ‘a4 
lunat& mediocri; labio recto tota longitudine denticulato, medio — 
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which it differs more especially in the greater proportionate size of 
the aperture, in the perfect parallelism of the inner lip with the axis 
of the shell, its denticulation nearly throughout its whole length, in-> 
stead of merely in the centre; in the compression of the whorl at the, 
back of the callus, and its subcentrical position, thereby occasioning 


the approach of. the shell to a symmetrical configuration, and finally 


in its suite of colours. It is much less frequent than N. depressa.. 1 
have met with only two specimens, in the Hfgli at Fort William, 
and in Tolly’s Nullah, adhering to piles and bricks. The aperture is. 
livid white, with blackish shades. The operculum, following the form _ 
of the aperture, is broader than in N. depressa, and its two costate . 
teeth are more developed. ‘ 
36. Neritina tigrina. Testa globoso-conoided, cornea vel olivacea, | 
lineis subtilissimis, fasciis angulato-flexuosis, maculisque nigris longi- | 
tudinaliter strigata ; suturis obsolctis ; recnath ultimo ventricoso, | 
infra suturam excavato-depresso ; apertura obliqua, intus alba; callo ) 
columellari maculi lute&é notato; labio medio emarginato, infra pro- 
jecto, emarginatione projecturaque ambabus denticulatis. ; 
The Specimens, in the collection, of this very handsome species are 
of an ordinary size. A fine individual which I took adhering to the 
piles which defend Fort William from the action of the Hagli, 
measures 1. 135 inches i in length. The operculum is very strong, and . 
besides the two exserted mucrones at the lower part, have two strong _ 
radiating « curved ribs on the inner surface, the central one of which ~— 
forms, | at its termination, a third mucro. In addition to the ——— 
examples which i met with | in the River Hogli, I have a beautiful + 
specimen — which. Fi captured | in the aqueduct that supplies the old. ; 
Course at Calcutta, _ When decorticated the ground of the shell j Lis, 
white 5 ia and the black markings assume a purplish hue. — 
‘Two ot very” distinct species of Neritina with oblique apertures _ 
inhabit the waters around | Calcutta. I propose shortly to describing 
thee as PAE — and N. obtusa. 
: of Neritina of which I have seen the opercul 
; piece is smooth and olished, ‘exhibiting only, £94 
or striae af, oe avi in — Nerita w 
such exterior surface ° 
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ratis, maculisque alternatis radiantibus decoloratis picti;  dorso 
elevato; limbi extremitatibus emarginatis. Long. 0. 85, Lat. 0, 45 
poll. 

From the peculiar form of the aperture of this shell, it is evidently 
accustomed to adhere to the convex surfaces of cylindrical bodies of 
small diameter, probably the stems of shrubs growing in the water, 
to which the sinuous disk would exactly conform. The numerous 
Specimens in the collection all possess the same feature, which is ~ 
never observable in Navicella tessellata of LAManck. The last men- 
tioned shell I discovered adhering in abundance to piles in the 
Haghli river under Fort William, and more rarely attached to bricks: 
in Tolly’s Nullah. I have retained the name proposed for the new 
— by Dr. J. T. PEARSOX. 

ACEPHALA. 

38. Anodonta soleniformis. Testa elongatissima, postic€ angus- , 
tata, extremitate rotundat&é; antice latiore, sub-alata, extremitate 
obliqué truncatéa: Natibus complanatis, inconspicuis, senectate obli- 

teratis, decorticatis; epidermide junioris fulvidé, preter angulum 
umbonis viridi, salcis illuc vinis impressa, wtate fuscd. Long. 6 
poll. Lat. prope apicem 1. 2, Lat. prope alam 1.5 poll. 
| This is a very interesting shell, being, in proportion to its length, 
| the most elongated of the genus. The pearl of the interior is bluish, 
with a salmon tinge in old specimens, which are likewise much worn 
on the exterior surface, and have their posterior muscular i impression 
every deeply marked, and, as it were, curious. The anterior muscular 
impression is considerably elongated under the transverse direction. 
_ With the exception of a minute species which inhabits ponds. in Bun- 
delkhand, this is the only Anodonta hitherto met with in this Presi- 
dency. : 
39. Unio.caruleus, Lga. Trans. Amer. Phil. Socy. vol. 4. te 
A compressed variety of this shell occurs in the collection. 
a» 40... Scaphula celor.., Testa elongaté, . tumid4, evi ant 
-angulaté,. inter umbonem_ extremitatemque anticam | — evans ; 
—— benen compresso, costuld obsoleta c | 
hula; Buxson, Zoological Journal, Vol. 5, “page 464-5, an 
Ling — Vol. 1, Plate VII. fig. 2 and 3. 
or'two examples of this — — 
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IX.—WNote on Zoological Nomenclature. By B. H. Hopason, Esq. 


If I revert to the comments of your anonymous correspondent upon 
my Cervus Elaphoides, (No. 52 for April,) it is because I think that a 
question of some moment hangs upon the judgment pronounced in 
this case, viz. the right to designate species, and the consequence of 
doing so from very imperfect knowledge. 
* According to your correspondent’s own shewing, Cuvier never 
procured more than the horns of this deer: and, s0 conscious was 
Cuvier, ultimately, of his inability to fix the species upon a just 
basis, that, in his last edition of the “Regne*, all mention of it is 
omitted. Meanwhile, however, he gave it Aa name, upon retaining 
which your correspondent insists, although your correspondent, in 
the very same page, exhibits the following practical consequence of 
such proceedings. . 
The first writer of the age upon the tribe of animals to which our 
Cervus belongs (H. Smiru) is entirely misled by Cuvrer’s insufficient 
— * or rather désignation, and ascribes this deer to the Rusa 
‘group! Now, it is a well known fact, that, although the more skilful 
general writers upon zoology have, of late years, omitted half the 
recorded species from inability to verify them, yet that, amongst the 
species inserted, no careful student can satisfactorily refer to one in 
ten! Is this system to go on? and, if not, is there any cure for it 
: but a general resolution to admit no names of species which the 
-nomenclator has not, at the time, or subsequently, verified 
Your correspondent has only to turn to those recent and costly | 
“work upon Tndian Zoology, Govuup’s Century and HARDWICKE’s 
‘Illustrations, and he will find that the multiplication of idle ‘names 
and of fictitious species is still going on, under the auspices of per- 
sons who neither have, nor can have, competent means of at once 
undoing past errors and preventing future ones. Press or picture, . 
it is the same thing. Neither ought to be devoted, in permanent style, F 
“to the propagation of delusion and inconvenience ; nor any ad interim 
labours of ‘a yaad recognised, (except such as he has” aes 






: ; “ie wine done we cating 68 to permanénce which —* — 
fe connect with indisputable species. Covisrn himself 
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abandoned his name, because he could not eventually so connect it: 
and I confess I do not perceive upon what sound principle your 
correspondent insists upon the rev ival and retention of that name. 
,_ I beg to acknowledge the courtesy of your own note appended to 
the communication in question, and to state my conviction that Du 
Wavucer most probably obtained the horns of the ‘Cervus Elaphoides 
from me, 
~ The observation of your corréspondent—that the * suborbitar 
depression on the skull of our deer is perforated by a very large oval 
hole, which is not found in the skull of the Jara?’’—wants, I believe, 
confirmation. ‘Such holes are very usually found in the skulls of 
both « species ; “Dut, so far as my experience foes, they are not proper 
to the perfect skull of cither*. After considerable inquiry amongst 
my friends to the westward, I have determined to retain the name of 
Bara Sinha for the Cervus Elaphus; those of Maha and Bahraiya for 
Cervus Elaphoides ; and that. of Jarai for the only type of the Rusa 
group known to me. This animal is the Cervus Jarai of Hopason, 
precisely because he has found it utterly impossible. to fix the shifting — 
and insufficient specific indications of H. Ss1TrH—a difficulty, by the 
ah ws 
way, which your correspondent seems to share, if I may judge by his 
— somewhat loose allusion to © Cervus Hippelaphus and Aristotelis or 
Rusas “sas ‘Gin the plural.) May I hope for his-valuable assistance in 
my Genesis to decide, whether there be really more than one spe- 
i” ‘of. Rusa in the Bengal Presidency? and which of the several 
named by H. Saura it or they be? Let me request your correspon- 
to | test the above remurks on nomenclatare by applying. them 
to the owery difficulty just cited. L am content .to abide by. the 
2 On 1 : a1 @a 
apes to. apologize for £0 . long delaying the publication « ‘of Mr. Hona- 
We 


—* notes which has been lying in type at the printer's some ‘months. 
ery sure the correspondent to whom he appeals will assist in the desirable : 


— ay identifying and fixing Indian Species.—Ep.] —A tiebien sheet 
ise ere, we should be in the way of ascertaining the ——— or pos: 



















t sta artling assertion, that breathing takes piscoatlinenals-abh: 
. suborbital sinus. I> have examined repeatedly fresh heads of several | species 
: with view to this assertion: and my conclusion is that it cannot be true, 
: bres : p pass through Bone and skin too: for, in the perfect skull 
— solution of continuity in either substance; —— — 
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- X.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. ©. | 
Wednesday Evening, the 7th December, 1836. 


The Honorable’ Sir Enwarp Ryan, President, in the chair. 
H. Warren, Esq. C.8., Principal Baamcey, Dr. James Dacmmonn, 
Nawab Tasawur Juno Behadiar, Shah Qapin v’pr'n, and Dr. R. A. Jack- 
son, proposed at the last meeting, were balloted for, and duly elected 
Members of the Society. ) * 

Mr. W. Dent was proposed by Mr. H. T. Prinser, seconded by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Maxnux, proposed by Dr. Srewant, seconded by Mr. Barrute. 

Babu Heramweana’re Taakur was appointed to officiate as Collector 
to the Society, during the absence of Babu Ram Comun Sen, on 4 visit to 
the Upper Provinces. : 

The following reply from Government regarding the Alif Leila was 
read : | ; 

To James Parnser, Esa. 
” Genl. Dept. Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 


‘a 


SiR, = 
I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 7th ultimo, 
relative to the proposition of Mr, C, Baowntow, to publish at his own private 
risk a complete edition ofthe Ucir Letta, or Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
in the original Arabic, from a very complete manuscript purchased by him from 
the estute of the Inte Major MAacan, and requesting the same support to this 
work as has usually been accorded both by the local Governments, and by the — 
Honorable Court of Directors to literary.undertakings of a similar description. 

2. In reply, lam directed to state that in compliance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Asiatic Society, and in consideration of the manner io which the 
publication of this work has been undertaken, and of the credit that will attach 
to its completion in the manner proposed, his Lordship has been induced to 
subseribe for fifty copies at the price stated, viz. 48 rupees per copy. | 

3. The copies when printed will be appropriated for distribution as prizes 
in the Seminaries of Edueation at which the study of Arabic is cultivated, with 
the reservation of such number as the Governor of Bengal may present to the 
Public Libraries and Institutions of Europe or of this country. Mr. BrowrLtow 
may be desired to deliver the fifty copies at this office, where his bill for them 
wil be discharged. , , . * ree . 

‘4. But the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal cannot close the reply 
to this reference from the Asiatic Society, without expressing 4 strong desire to | 
learn that the translation of the complete work is likely to be undertaken by 
some competent scholar of this Presidency. His Lordship will be glad to be 
informed of any scheme for procuring the accomplishment of this desirable 
object, that the Asiatic Society may be able to suggest and think deserving of . 
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The following letter from the Asiatic Society of Paris, brought out by 
the Chevalier General ALLarp, was also read: 


[ Nov. 


Societé Asiafigue, Paris, le 1 Mars, 1836. 
Mfessieurs ; 
Les cocouragemens que le Gouvernement Anglais dans l'Inde a accordés pres- 
que en tout temps a ila publication des ouvrages classiques dans les langues 
savantes de l'orient ont toujours été regardés en Europe, comme un de ses plus 
beaux titres de gloire. Ces publications ort puissamment aidé au développe- 
ment que les études historiques et philologiques ont pris depuis le commence- 
ment de ce siecle, et elles ont servi a répandre le gout des lettres orientales. 
Ainsi les ouvrages classiques publiés par le Comité d'Instruction publique de 
Calcutta, quoique destinés immédiatement aux écoles Indiennes ont renda aux 
écoles de l'Europe les plus grands services. Ils ont commencé & remédier & 
la rareté des manuscrits sanscrits en Europe, et ont facilité étude d'une littéra- 
ture dont l’importance pour /"histoire de l'esprit humain n'a pas cessé de s'ac- 
eroltre. 

Le Comité avait donné, dans les derniers temps, l’espoir que l'on verrait encore 
sygsecrandir le cercle de ses entreprises. Il avait annoncé que le Mah&bliarat, 
le RAja Tarangini ect plusieurs autres ouvrages de la plus haute importance, 
étaicot sous presse, ct qu'il préparait des materiaux pour une édition des Vedas 
et des livres sacrés des Bouddhistes, Ces annonces ont été recues en Europe 
avec un intérét margué, et les savans ont suivi avec une grande sollicituwle les 
progrés de ces ouvrages. Mais on a appris derniérement, que le Gouvernement 
du Bengale « cru devoir suspendre toutes les impressions en langues Orientales, 
et destine les fonds qui devaient y pourvoir, & un but différent. | 

ll n‘appartient pas 4 une Société littéraire de juger des raisons politiques ou 
financiéres d’uo gouvernement étranger, mais la Société Asiatique croit pouvoir 
exprimer ses regrets qu'on ait abandonné des entreprises qui auraient servi les 
intérets de la science, et qui auraient honoré la nation gui les avaient com- 
mencées. Aussi, a-t-elle sinvérement applaudi & la détermination que vous avez 
annoncée, Messieurs, de reprendre la publication de ces Ouyrages, et elle désire 
vivement pouvoir yous aider dans l’'accomplissement de votre plan. Ee vous 
offre en conséquence de servir d’intermédisire entre yous ect les Savans du 
Continent. Elle espére pouvoir trouver un nombre plus ov moins considérable 
de souscripteurs aux différent ouvrages que vous aver l intention de faire paraitre. 

Si vous agréez ce plan, elle vous prie de lui communiquer la liste des ouvrages 
A publier, et les prix approximatifs de chacun. La Société redigerait alors un 
programme et une circulaire, pour faire appel 4 ses membres et aux divers 
corps savans, « fin d’exciter autant que possible intérét du public pour les im- 
»portantes publications de la Société. 
 Itestimpossible d'apprécier d’ayance le resultat de cette démarche, mais la 
Société croit ne faire qae son devoir en donnant aux savants Européens les 
moyens de s’associer & votre généreuse cotreprise- | 

Nous avons I'honneur de vous offcir, Messicurs, l'assurance de notre haute 

idération. ' 
Senne? P. Amroat Jauneant, Président dela Société. 
Eva. Burwovur, Secrétaird de la Société. 

Resolved, that an appropriate reply be returned in the same form to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, accepting with pride and satisfaction its generous 
_ offer of aid in promoting the completion of the abandoned oriental works, 


— 


and of acting as the channel of their circulation and sale on the continent 
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sin, agent and bookseller to the Paris Society, suggesting | wegen ne 

regarding the prices of the several works. 

A letter from M. Rovy ne Rocwerre, President of the Geographical 
Society of Paris, stated that a resolution of the Society had determined 
to present the Asiatic Society with a complete series of their Bulletin, 
anterior to the period when its relations with Calcutta had commenced. . 

Resolved, that the compliment be returned by presenting a copy of such 
former volumes of the Researches as are in store. 

A letter from Mr. Epwarp Tuomas, C, S. at Almorah, presented three 
manuscript volumes in short-hand of the late Mr. Larpnay., 

They appear to be private note books, and memoranda of the author's read- 
ing—not in the common form of stenography, and therefore illegible. 

Dr. D. Srewarrt presented copies of the Proceedings of the Statistical 
Society of London for 1835-36, and series of questions and forms for circu- 
lation, with a view of extending its information on subjects connected 
with the science. 

7 The Parstpent founded upon these documents, a motion for the formation 
of a Committee in the Society, which should direct its exclusive attention to 
the Statistics of India, both by inviting returns to circulars modified to suit the 
circumstances of the country, and by searching, with permission, the records of 

Government. 
Mr. H. T. Painser urged that the magnitude ‘of the object was beyond the 
power ofa Committee ; the Government bad at one time expressly commenced 
such a record, and had given it up after spending a lukh and a half of rupees on 
three mall districts. 
=) Dr, ‘Srewaar ‘thought that the materials collected might be examined. and 

* abstracted by the Committee, and, without aiming at minute detail, much useful 
information might be obtained on the population and mortality, for instance, 
of the principal towns. He had himself lately roughly estimated the mortality 
of Caicutta, and was appalled at finding it 1 in 26, the highest rate almost 
on record, — “After some discussion it was : 

Resolved, that a Statistical Committee be formed, consisting of Sir B. 
MALKIN, Mr. J. G. ‘Gorpon, Mr. W. Ava, Mr, Batute, and Dr, D. 
— the latter gentleman kindly — taking sin duties of Secre._ 
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‘The fellowing books: were presented. | * * 
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Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological Society of 
London, on the 19th February, 1836, by Cianmtxs Lrane, M. A. F. R. S. 
President of the Society—é4y fhe Society. 

Memoires de ta Société de Physique et D' Histoire Naturelle de Gentve, tome 
vil, pt. l—dy the Society. 

Two Tibetan block-books, religious tracts, entitled Smon-lam-btschu-tham-aé- 
yorbai-smon-bengo-ba ; and’ 3chom-idan- -Adas-ma-sches-rab-kyi-pha-rol- -tu-phy- 
inpol-sning-po; printed at Leipsig—by M. Jacquet. 

Glagolita Clozianus ; Codicis Glagolitici Antiquissimi, Leipsanon folioriom 
servatum in Bibliotheca Paradis Cloz Tridentini, by Bart. Kopitar, Curator of 
the Imperial Library at Vienna—presented by the Author. 

Gefchichte der Osmanifshen Dichtlunft—éy the Baron Von fTammer-Purg- 
stall. 

Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, by Dr. Ropear E.Grant—by the Author. 

Bulletin de la Société de Geographic, vol. i. iii. iv. to x. and xvi. to xx. of 
the first series; and vol. iii. iv. of the second series—by the Society. 

Abrégé du Romao Hindustani intitulé La Rose de Bakawali, par M. Gancin 
Dr Tassy—by the Translator. 

Mode d'Expression Symbolique des Nombres —— par les Indien’, les 
Tibetains ct les Javannis—éy Mf. Jacquet. 

Journal Asiatique, Nos. 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, and 96, for 1835, and Nos, 
1, 2, and 3, of the New Series for 1836—sty the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 13—by the Madras Literary 
Society. 

The Indian Journal of Medical ‘Scicace and Scientific Review, No. 12—dsy 
Dr. F. Cortyn, the Editor. 

Acopy of the Old Testament, translated into the Burmese language, by the 
Rev: A. Jupsox—through Rev. Howard Malcom. 

Gav's Fables, translated into Urda nee by Raja Kavixissen Bebadur— 
the Transiafor. - 

» * Mashtoz,"’ or the Ritual of the ———— Church ; in two volumes, printed 
fio Calcutta, and presented by the Editor, Mr. Avdall, 

Phe Metewrogical Register for October 1836—by the — — 

_ The following books, selected by Professor Witson, were received from 
the Bovksellers ; 

 Eichhoff Parallele des langues de Li Inde. Paris, 1836, — 

» Freytag’s Hamas Carmina, Ato. (in Arabic.) 

Amrulkeisi Moallakah, Arab. et Lat, ed. J. A. HencsreNpERo, Bonn, 1823. 

. Kosegarten, Amrui ben Kelthum Taglebitse Moallakam Abn —— — 

Humbert, Arabica Chrestomathia Facilior, 8vo, i 

_ Roscnmulles, Institutiones ad Fundamenta Lingue Arabice, Ato. — 

I — edidit et ——* — Ate. · 
V ustenfuld . , Abulfede Tabulee ke. Ve. Go tt. 2 i 
— Corani Textus Arabicus —3 fidem lib. MSS. Ato, — — 
— — | — 3 * * — — — — 
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Moon's Oriental Fragments, post 8vo. ditto. 

Wienr and Annotrt's Prodromus, 1 vol, Svo,. ditto. » 

Gurzvare’s History of China, 2 vols, Svo. ditto. 

Bennetr’s Wanderings in New South Wales, 2 vols. 8vo. ditto. _ _ 

Smita and Dwicar's Missionary Researches in Armenia, Syo. ditto. . 

Rowert's Mlastrations of Sacred Scriptures, 8vo. ditto. F 

Witkinson’s Topography of Thebes, &c. 8vo. ditto. 

Breron's Scandinavian Sketches, Svo. ditto. 

Hosxin's Travels in Ethiopia, 4to. ditto. 

Rowsenr’s Scenes &c, of Hindoostan, 3 vols. post 8vo. ditto. 

Wreiiesiey's Dispatches, vol. 1. ditto. 

Matcoum’s Memoir of Lord Curve, 3 vols. 8vo. ditto, 

Lanorne’s Mount Sinai and Petra, Bvo. ditto. 

Carey's Memoir of Dr. Caney, 8vo. ditto. 

Ricu’s Koordistan and Nineveh, 2 vols. 8vo. ditto. 

Edioburgh Cabinet Library—China, 3 vols. 12mo, ditto. 

Aneun’s Residence in China, 12mo. ditto. 

Nala and Damayanti, by Mirtatan, imperial 8vo. ditto. 

AweamMann’'s Catalogue of Roman Coins, 2 vols. 8vo. ditto. 

Mapox's Excursion in the Holy Land, 2 yols. 8vo, ditto. 

Lane's History of New South Wales, 2 vols. post 8vo, ditto. 

SraLr’ s Geognosy of the Island of St. Helena, folio, cloth. 

Wicur's Contributions to the Botany of India, 8vo. calf and lettered. 

Davis's Chinese, 2 vols. post 8vo. ditto. 

FY Antiquities and Literature. 

Mr. Water Ewer, in a note, adverted to Mr. Trams — of 
the Garhwail tridents. 

The proportions of the trident of Barahdt are incorrectly large for the staff, 
(see Plate XXIX the edge of the axe should be at right angles to the trident, 
and consequently not visible laterally on the sketch :—the letters of the iuecrip- 
tion miso do not project. — the surface, but are indented. The —“ are 
sufficiently correct. 

Lieut. Barton, on his departure for Europe, begged the Society's — 
ance of a copy in manuscript of Bananprin’s Life of Sananiy ; also of Napo- 
iKon’s acount of the Campaign of 1805, printed in Arabic at Alexandria. © 

Captain Jenkins forwarded a copy of the Ahom alphabet, compared 
with the Bor Khamti, Shyén, Laos, and Burmese; with — a Se 

Rey. N. Brown 
——— lias Beeld a abode for some dime; and as very few indeed 
of the inhabitants of Assam are now acquainted with this extinct character, pre· 












served chi iefly pe ‘coins of the indigenous r4jas, an opportunity had been | 
sought in ¥ n for r recovering: it, until Mr. Bnown’s residence and study b ght 
him ip corm sr nee kd ‘pandits who have given the fred taf r- 
mation, . of. We to publish it are Ja anuiry number. ie 
Mr. J. G.H Hearty submitted ed 2 per on Ani nulytic Geometry. 
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_Also, a list of the rock specimens from the Kasiya range and Assam 
formerly deposited in the Museum, presented by Dr. McCurtnann. ; 

A fine series of butterflies, moths, and insects from Sagur was presented 
by the Secretary, being part of a rich collection forwarded to him by 
Major Heansey, Commanding 2nd Local Horse. 

Volcanic ashes picked up at sea by Captain Ferevsson, of the ship 
Flenry Tunner, presented by Mr. T. L. Henxtey. | 

‘* The position in which these ashes were picked up was 35 miles South lat. 
and 15° 50' west long. The sea was in violent agitation. 

On a former voyage by the same commander, in nearly the same place (lat. 1° 
35° S. and long. 20° 45’) much alarm was created on board by a violent ram- 
bling noise, the captain and officers believing the ship to have struck and 
grating over a coral reef: no bottom, however, was found on sounding. 

In the same latitude and about a degree more easterly, there is a shoal laid 
bearing the name of some vessel, but considered doubtful.’’ , 
The ashes are black, and resemble cinders or pumice in consistence. = = 

‘A collection of lichens from the Himélaya Mountains, was presented for 
the Museum, by Mrs. Sippons. 

‘A specimen of Adjutant, ( Ciconia Argala, ) eh wnycmmh a Dr. O'Snatan- 
wEssy, and mounted in the Museum. 

A specimen of the Modern Crane of Latu4m, purchased and mounted 
in the Museum. 
Note.—The latter of the above specimens is generally considered as the young 
bird of the former, although LATHAM thinks it a distinct species. The attention 
of ‘observers i is requested to the point. 
A skeleton of the Hindastani Bullock, presented by Captain Carr- 
WRIGHT, and articulated i in the Museum. | 

A ditto ditto, presented by Major Tennant. 

A stuffed specimen of Albatros, (_Diomedea exulans,) presented by Mr. 


—— 


Bi J. W. Lixton of Howrah. =. 
w A specimen of the Nipal Musk Deer, and of the ‘Ailurus —* or. 
“ Wab!..of the Bhetlshe, by Dr. A, Camppenn, of Katmandhd. | wre 

Rd tine ese Papers Communicated. iwi J 

Notieso of Balantium, a genus of Pteropodeous Mane inhabiting the » 

Southern Indian Ocean, by W. H. Bawson, Esq. 7 

aan the Musk deer of Nipél, takers Osim postmortem examina. 

on, by Dr. A. Camppe.e. pl tend wiars 


Observations on the anatomy of the plants or —— NHoepatieco, ace 
nied with a series of beautiful Teonographic drawings of specimens mens 
* e three sections. Re ates » Marchan . We De ™ 
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Dr. Hetren commenced. ‘by a scries of observations on the importance of silk 
as an article of wearing apparel throughout the globe. He stated chat the disco- 
very of India and China wos vatuable to the ancient Greeks and Romans, chiefly 
om account of the precious web of the Bombykia, called Se or Ser, whence the 
newly discovered countries derived their name of Serira. Jusrinran, said Dr. H., 
obtained an insight into the secret of its manufacture from two Persian monaks, 
the first silk being fabricated at Byzentiam. Dr. Hetsnu followed up his sub- 
ject by stating, that the Sicilians in the time of Rocenr I. became wealthy by 
the introduction of silk into Pelermo,—that the Venetians acquired riches by the 


_ trade of silk with the Levant, and that in our days it is an unlimited source of 


imcome to countries cultivating it on alarge scale. France alone exported in 
the year 1820, 130 millions of franca worth of silk, and England consumes an- 
nually 4,700,000 pounds, for which it is chiefly indebted to foreign countries. 
Dr. He.ren considers India particularly suited for the cultivation of silk, and 
deems it very interesting and important, that this country possesses already eleven 
known different kinds of silk-worms, producing im abundance silk of different 
qualities, and having by this the internal means of providing all Europe with this 
precious material. He enumerated the eleven different species, of which seven 
(though silk from them has been manufactured), never have been mentioned 
before. (The subject was illustrated by the exposition of all the different qualities 
of silk, the preserved maths, cocoons, chrysalis, and eggs.) Two of the silk-worm 
species, the Tusseh and Arrindy, were known in India, and their silk was consi- 
dered singular enough in Europe, and regarded as inferior qulity of the mulberry 
silk-worm,—though Dr. RoxsuacuHand Dr. Bucaanan, had longago published an 
account of them, which Dr. H. quoted. Two different species were discovered by 
Dr. H.; four others were mentioned as problematic, and three other new species 
sent from Assam by Capt. Jenxrns, accompanied by a very interesting memo- 
randum. Dr. H. deems those sent from Assam exceedingly valuable, as the co. 
coons which they produce are considered by Mr. W. PRINSEF, exceedingly fine. 
Dr. He.ren then, after giving a systematic description of all the new species, 
went into the question as to whether the silk of India is naturally inferior ‘to 
that of other countries. He regards the question as undecided, and considers that 
every thing must depend upon the rearing of the worm in houses—upon the qua-~ 
lity of their food—upon the first chrysalic operations—and upon the manner of 
working the silk, He proposed that all moths producing cocoona—which, judg- 
ing by analogy, he computed at upwards of 130 kinds in Todia,—should be exam, — 
ined, and specimens of raw and wrought silk sent to Europe; and he thinks it 


‘certain, that, by the manufacture of silk on a large scale, a vast revenue will ac-. . 


erve to this county. He referred to the value set in Europe upon the coarsest 





serastin discourse narrating a 5 fact communicated by Dr. Guass of Boglipur.- 
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The hair hygiometer this month was unfortunately broken. 
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I.—Geological Notes on the Northern Conkan, and a small portion of 
Gurerat and Kattywar. By Cuarues Lusu, M. D. 


[Communicated by the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay-] 


In a paper which recently appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal by Dr. Bunza, on the Geology of the Nilgherry 
hills, it is remarked that “ the elevation of this plateau, and probably 
the whole chain of the Western Ghats, of which the Nilgherries are 
the southern termination, happened at a period long anterior to the 
existence of life on our planet.” 

This appears, at first sight, a bold and sweeping conclusion: but I 
apprehend that those who have travelled in the Dekhan, the Southern 
Conkan, and that part of the Carnatic termed with us “ Southern 
Maratha country,” will not only be ready to concur inthis opinion, 
but perhaps to extend it so far as to doubt the existence of any for- 
mation containing fossil remains in any part of Western India to. 
the southward of Cufch. 3 

In that province, it has been stated that oolite occurs. I believe, 
however, that no sufficient investigation has been made into this 
fact, to entitle us to assume the identity of such shell-stone with the 
recognized oolitic formations of other countries, so as to satisfy the 
rigorous views of a modern geologist. > | 

There is a new era in geology. It is now in the power of any 
person who travels through countries where ** the crust of the globe 
is untouched by the hammer of the geologist,” to contribute to the 
advancement of this, the youngest of the sciences. By avoiding 

5 @ . 
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speculations, not even giving a name, to that which is found,—by 
carefully noting the site of specimens collected, according to the 
directions published by the Geological Society of London,—by for- 
warding collections to those persons who are best capable of com- 
paring and identifying fossil remains,—-materials will gradually be 
formed for a geological map of India, as well as for the develop- 
ment of sound doctrine regarding the mode and date of deposits. 
Let the traveller who goes northward over the plateau of the Dekhan, 
or who follows up the coast of the Conkan, conclude with Dr. Banza 
that the primary, the trap and the laterite rocks—nay, even the alluvial 
covering these, are antecedent to the existence of animal life on our 
planet. But, on finding in parts of the Southern Conkan, and espe- 
cially in the island of Bombay, horizontal strata of sandstone contain- 
ing shells, it would be well to look with more suspicion to the 
northward, and to be prepared to doubt the non-fossiliferous charac- 
ter. of the rocks. The shell-stone of Bombay will, 1 hope, be i investi- 
gated agreeably to modern rules, and materials furnished. to*those 
who are capable of deciding whether any, or what proportion of the 
shells belong to extinct species. It is easy to name this stone “ coral 
rag,”’ and it would cost no labour to speculate upon its being simply 
a deposit actually going on at the bottom of the Bombay harbour ; ; 8 
deposit here and there brought to light in consequence of portions ‘of 
the present island having been gatded from the sea since the place 
became a settlement. This question can only be determined i in one 
mode ;—by the examination ‘and comparison of a few hundreds of 
species of shells. Decide | then whether all are existing, or part 
extinct. Leaving this important matter for the investigation of. some 
persons at the Presidency, I proceed to copy a few notes collected in 
a tour through the Northern Conkan, part of Guzerat, and Katt war. 
“The most remarkable geological feature in the Northern onkan 
between Bassein and Surat, is the. extensive. degradation and partial 
zeproduction of land at different ‘periods. Occasionally, denuded- 





strata. are met with, the date of which can alone be determined b 
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As there has been a great destruction of land at this place, the 
cliff under the bungalow may be viewed with interest. It averages 
about 20 feet in height above the ordinary level of the tides. The 
upper five feet is alluvial, the lower fifteen feet consisting of horizon= 
tal strata of sandstone in different states of aggregation. Nearly at 
right angles with the fort of Seergaum, a point of land runs out 
towards the sea, of the same general aspect as the strata just describ- 
ed. This seems to have been ance continuous with another portion 
reaching out from the coast, at a distance of about five miles to the 
northward. The natives state that the whole bay was once land: 
The destruction seems to have stopped for the present at a Mussul- 
man burying’ ground, where human bones may now be seen exposed ; 
and which the fossil seeker must be careful to distinguish from 
‘organic remains of a former world.” If after another shifting of 
place between sea and land, a deposit should be formed above, so as to 
press and solidify the sand, containing skeletons, a mistake of this 
kind may as easily secur here, as it did at Guadaloupe. 

The road through Taraptir, Danni and Jyebdrdt affords many 
opportunities of seeing sections of these strata,—all horizontal and 
evidently above the trap. Trap rocks still form the gradually dimin- 
ishing hills inland, being the continuation of the Western Ghat 
range. Where ‘the trap is exposed, as in some of the numerous 
creeks, it presents the same weather and water-worn Spear ance” as 
in the rivers of the Dekhan. 

—— has ‘been assumed (seemingly by Professor J AMmsON™) in a late | 
summary of the geology of India, that the trap formation reaches to 
the Nerbudda. I therefore presume that there exists no written \ 
evidence to the contrary. This mistake has probably arisen from 
rolled pebbles of trap having been seen in the bed of the Nerbudda, 4 
opposite tl the Kabbir Bar a few miles above Broach ; or it may have 

en a simple conjecture. ‘The fact is, that the trap ceases on the 
coast between | Balsdr and Ganddvie. The last hills being those called 
,a low _range near the village so called, scarcely more than 
— — and composed of porphyritic trap. The well known 

fort of Punera Aa “near the town of Balda Piirt, is the last trap hill of 

5 ees | : 
— eight in in this direction. At ‘Gandivie are strata of clay, contain. 

d fire m this oint we take leave of trap, as wellas of shell 
ing ke kankar, and ‘0 Pp 

sandstone ; kankar, 3 and clay. of ‘various forms now present themselves i in 
te * eetio na Be — from: Gandavie to Surat. The form and situa- 
*Démus 3 demands future notice. The point of 
| interes Fon ‘rat is the constant destruction and Partial 
— — * Vide British India, vol, ili. — Geology. 
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renovation of land. But especially we note here destruction and 
degradation by freshes and spring tides, where the water is all. power⸗ 
ful, and there are no “ antagonist forces,’”» suchas are imagined by 
those who are inclined to slight actual causes, and to controvert the 
principles so ably developed by Mr. lgrrtt. I cannot avoid here 
remarking, as it is a point so Apropos to the country under considera- 
tion, that a strange assumption has gone forth with regard to the 
powers and magnitude of tropical vegetation and its agency on the 
crust of the globe; as if it were a general law of nature that the 
nearer we approach to the equator, the thicker the vegetation. So - 
thet tropical vegetation must have’ essentially a greater power of 
resistance to the destruction of land than extra-tropical. Sach a 
position is manifestly untenable on the old continent, whatever ground 
there may be for the opinion in the West Indies arid South America. 
In Guzerat and in the Dekhan bareness of natural vegetation is the 
prevailing character ; while even in Malabar, where the most rank 7” 
vegetation exists, I have been shewn such devastation from the ‘sea 
alone, that I am inclined to think that no “ antagonist power” of 
vegetation can be worth considering. An eminent geologist™, advert- 
ing to the doctrines of Mr. Lreut, asks, “ Are there no antagonist 
powers in nature to oppose these mighty ravages? no conservative 
principles to meet this destructive agency? The single operation of 
vegetation 1s a vast counterpoise to all.”” (!) 

-) Should we interrogate nature in Guzerat, especially about the Tapti 
and Nerbudda, we shall find that the conservative principles of vege- 
tation stand no chance against the destructive agency of water. 

On the plateau of the Dekhan, degradation can only be slightly 
repaired im one place, by the operation of degradation from a higher 
level and: subsequent depozit below. At the level of the sea in the 
Northern Conkan and in Guzerat the rains carry away vegetable mould 
and vegetation with it. The denuded tracts sipport no vegetation 
eapable of protecting the land on which it grows from farther loss, 
The tides with the small portion of sediment they deposit, bring no - 
contribution to vegetable soil. Should they throw up a shoal between 
the periodical rains, the next fresh would certainly carry it- away. 

The “‘ antagonist powers’ are here freshes and tides, but they both 
tend to the destruction of vegetation, —* —8 ——— obets· 
cles in the way of its renewal. ae na 38 Mage 

——— from Surat through — to the: Kim: river, nothing 
| cotton soil occurs until you cross the: Kim,.at’ the’ village 
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of Kudrama,—there sandstone and paRwlowatatn are exposed at the 
surface... 
River Kim, section of the right bank at Sawal. we? 


“No. 1... Alluyial containing irregularly imbedded masses of con- 
slomexate, 6. feet. — X 


No. 2. Three feet of — strata of sandstone — one to 
two inches in thickness. 
. No, 3... Five feet of sandstone varying in hardness. 
. No. 4. Bedof the river, consisting of coarse conglomerate, coarser 
than the imbedded masses No. 1. =. 
. There is no sign of stone of any kind on the left Oolpar bank of 
the: Kim. This formation of conglomerate and sandstones, is only 
known in this tract of country to extend from the village. of Koba; 
through Elao and Sawal to Sdn. : (eM 
‘There is reason to believe that the same rocks form the Raj-pipla 
range. of hills and portions of the peninsula of Katéywdr. The central 
ridge of / _Kattywir, of which the celebrated hill of Politana forms a 
part;. is undoubtedly trap, the usual varieties of which are met “with 
at ,Baunager... The most remarkable part of this formation (of «sand- 
stone, &c,) is the cornelian deposit at the celebrated mines near the 
Nerbudda.at Rattanpir.. These mines were described by Mr. Cornann, 
Trans. Lit.. Soc. Bombay.. The general account is correct, but) Mr. 
C. is in error with respect to the appearance of, igneous action upo 
the hill of Bawa Gorea, which consists of sandstone and cong | 
rocks, —but not a trace of trap. ire 
‘Leaving the town of Okleysir on the — bank “of the Nerbudd | 
on the road to the cornelian mines through Serapir, Clareville and 
Rappalsdrt, the. flat black cotton soil plain gradually begins to undu. . 
late ; and ina nullah near the new village of Clareville L saw the first 
appearance of. stone (kankar of course excepted) even in fragments 
since. crossing the Kim. The massés were sandstone and conglome- 
rate. _ The soil now. mixed with sand here gradually loses its tenacity 
and fitness for cotton cultivation, At length, under Rattanpur, » the 
ce where. the cornelians are brought to undergo the process: of 
ing, a clear section occurs en the bank of a nullah or ~ river 
ather * water opposite the village, shewing under a superfi- 
_of alluvial, 5 feet thick strata of sandstone, 25 — 
1 at an — of about 70°. 1J 


(and 1 presume farther) may be seen a deserted bed 
o o Nerbudda, th ok : 1g in height, eénsisting of clay with regular 
hori ‘ho rizo al deposit apm ay ~The large tank at Sujdd is evidently a eatee 
ot — ne river, very AEN OSAS | — 
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The direction of these highly inclined strata is N. E.and S. W.. 
corresponding to similar strata on the opposite or Rattanpar side of 
the nullah,—dip N. W. The extent of this section, as far as it is 
well exposed, is about 40 feet of the Bank. 

The banks of the nullah abowe Rattanptr shew irregularly stratified 
masses of a'compact earthy rock with dendritic figuring ; also a con. 
glomerate containing some appearances, though not quite unequivocal, 
of fossil bone. These are not accompanied, as far as I coulil observe, 
by fossil shells, and it is only from having since found undoubted 
fossil matter in similar deposits that I have thought ere worth for- 
warding for comparison. 

. This nullah contains rolled masses of jaspers, various agates, Re. 
&e., but no trace of a rolled piece of any variety of trap as may be 
seen in the bed of the Nerbudda near the Kabbir Bar. 

In the village of Rattanpdér the cornelians are collected and —E 
to the air for a month or two. If on being chipped they are found 
likely to be worth working, they are put into earthen pots (the ustial 
water pots) with some — and sand, and exposed to a fire for a 
day and night. At the end of the hot season they are sent down 
the Nerbudda by way of Broach to Cambay, to be cut and polished. iN 

The cornelian mines are about four miles from Rattanp6r 1 in a ‘thick 
jungle. The people who work them return every night to Rattanpitr, 
there being no habitations near the mines. From the principal spot 
now working the following small hamlets are thus distanced. < 
~ Damlde, one mile south. Tn Oe — 

Amod, one and half mile north. a — bY 
| Padwana, 3 miles south-east. — e selves 

To the eastward all is jungle. : ms | 
The’stones are said to be found over a space of about four — 

The formation containing cornelians is a deep bed of red gra 
very like the London gravel: in it are found pebbles of —“ 
and size, of the different species or varieties of chalcedony, —irregu- 
larly imbedded, and not in layers like flints in chalk. — * —* = 
The mines are usually sunk to about thirty feet, “but = ‘igging ng 
sixty feet neither hard rock nor water is met with r 
conclude that ‘this is a partial deposit entirely abo are — — 
conglomerate formation, which is denuded at the — the null 


before mentioned, which forms alo the Bawa ‘Gorea hill, at and I * 
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fossil shells; so that if the people could trace them to. the quarries, 
it might lead to some interesting digcoveries in the Raj-pfipla ranges 

I saw no sign of this formation from Broach to the Maihf river, 
opposite Cambay, nor on the Tankeria Bunder side of the gulf. 4 

The next point at which I found conglomerate rock was at Gogo 
in Kattywdér, where masses of rock containing shells are dug out 
from the beach, the upper portions having been carried away * the 
encroachments of the sea. 

This formation will, I hope, be soon traced up the ——— to 
the western coast.of Katfywar. 1 before observed that the rocks at 
Baunagar are trap. Now these conglomerates appear to contain 
fragments of a great variety of mountain rocks, always excepting 
trap. This circumstance affords suspicion that the trap was thrown 
up subsequently to the deposit of the conglomerates. I say merely 
suspicion, as I know of no evidence of upheaving, nor the mature 
of the strata at the points of junction. These, between Gogo and 
Baunvgal, are either obliterated by extemsive degradation, or con- 
cealed by deposits of mud, X 

The island of Perim in the gulf of Cambay, afforded, me a better 
opportunity. of examining the conglomerate than the denuded beach: 
of. Gogo. 

Perim i is about fires, miles in circumference. ' About half the — 
proceeding round. the western side. towards the southernmost pointy 
consists of strata of conglomerate rock much acted upon, but forming: 
cliffs in several parts to a height of about 30 feet above the sea,\the 
upper strata being of compact sandstone,—all perfectly. horizental. 
The conglomerate contains shells and other fossils, some undoubted 
bones, &c. which have been forwarded for identification to Calcuffa. 

Fine _sand,—partly from the decomposition of these rocks, but 
chiefly, p ‘perhaps, thrown up by the tides from the opposite coast, 

* —appears t to have been blown by the south-west monsoon, so as.-to; 
form dunes of very singular aspect, mostly rounded at the top. In 
one place a naa hill has a quadrangular. platform-like . summit,’ 
F —— seem. to. haye formed a barrier to the. farther 
ents of ** sea, There is a valley to the eastern side of, 
and partly in F and some part cultivated open to the sea,, 
F gee evel aa. with a. firm footing, while. one * — — 


e Rohs in every eee sis tosce yt find 
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In the hope that some of our members stationed in Guzerat will 
carry on the investigation of the fossils, not only of Perim, but of 
other parts of the formation in Kattywdr, L have hastened to lay 
before them this imperfect sketch, without waiting for a report on 
the nature of the fossils found, or presuming myself to offer any 
opinion, or to draw a conclusion on that part of the subject. 


> 
%. 





Il.—Note on Mastodons of the Sewaliks. By Capt. P. T. Caurrer, 
Superintendent of the Doab Canal, Pl, XL, 


In the present state of the researches into the fossil remains of 
the Sewaliks, it will be interesting to note any discovery of peculiar 
interest, without entering upon a descriptionin detail. Such a canis 
tion may, with propriety, be reserved, until the possession of a more 
perfect and a more numerous collection, of remains enables us to 
enter ‘upon the description with greater confidence: whilst, in the 
mean time, to those who are interested in the study, the periodical 
announcement of progress made in our operations, cannot be deyoid 
of interest ; under this idea I did myself the pleasure of forwarding 

to your ‘Society the note on the dentition of the Mastodon Angusti- 
dens (variety of), and now send you one on a skull of another variety 
of Mastodon which has been lately received. The sketches are drawn 
on transfer paper, and will, I hope, be intelligible. = 

_ Fig. 1 and 2, are representations of the fossil skull—Fig. 1 being 

e front, and Fig. 2, the profile or side view. Fig. 3 and 4, are simi- 
lar outlines of the existing elephant, on a scale of — on linear 
measurement, b Ege Nts 

The fossil is exceedingly perfect i in some respects. ‘The left orbit: 
and maxillaries are as sharp and well defined asin the recent skull; 
the frontal and. nasals are tolerably perfect, the specimen is fractured 
‘obliquely, 7 removing the temporal swellings and diploe of the) cranium, 
— with the occipital condyles and foramen magnum; the 
f the < occipital on its external surface is however retained, and - 
alt ee sutures are altogether wanting, and the alveoli of the tusks 
SS mutilated, the ‘specimen may be considered as sufficient to give a 
perfect idea of the form of skull; and, as a — 
monget the prc —— ata, will be loc 

fisfaction by all those who. take interest in the additions that 
sade to palmontology, an ne ‘the: cat 
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type of the same genus or co-genus (for it may be permitted so to 

designate the elephant) which has been left to us—so different indeed, 

as to completely modify the construction of the head, and ‘the 

arrangement of the muscular and fleshy matter that must have belong- 
ed to it. 

Without entering into any minutia of detail on the peculiarities of 
the head, of which the drawings will give a representation, and which 
detail will be reserved until our collections enable us to bring under 
one view all the varieties of this genus that the Sewaliks may contain, 
it will be sufficient, in announcing this very interesting addition | to 
our cabinet, to draw attention to a few leading points. 

In the skull of the existing elephant, the excess of longitudinal 
measurement, over that in the contrary direction, owing to the great 
development of the superior portion of the cranium, is one of the 
most marked peculiarities of its form; the height from the external 
nasal opening to the top or apex of the cranium is immense, although 
undergoing modification from age; this excessive development not 
being derived from any increase of size to the cerebral cavity, but to 
a wide space composed of cellular bone or diploe, giving an external 
and deep covering to all that space occupied by the brain; the size 
of the orbit is small with comparison to the temporal region ; the 
large external nasal aperture is situated between the orbits ; and the 
front in the Indian species is slightly depressed :—now in turning to 
the fossil, we find that the whole of these peculiarities, are either 
reversed, or modified in an extraordinary degree. 

The elevated and massive cranium does not exist, the slope towards 
the occipital and foramen magnum commencing from the top of the 
external nasal opening, and falling off to the rear in an abrupt angle ; 3 
the size of the orbit is larce, and its encircling bones massive and 
prominent; the sp between the orbits to the front continued up 
to the nasal opening, s depressed to an cnormous extent, and the two 
lines of alveoli of the tusks strongly marked; the temporal fossce are 
comparatively small with those of the existing elephant, and ‘the 
temporal ‘bones; which although broken off in the specimen from _ 
which the drawing is taken, exists in another skull in our possession, 
appearing to be large and composed of cellular bone. The angle 
formed by the tusks with the grinding surface 1 is more obtuse than in 
the existing elephant, and the form of head, instead of possessing the 
proportion assimilating: the skull of the elephant to that of man, m may 
red as nearly square, or perhaps possessing a breadth in 
rtion’than the length. The height of the ma * 
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the form and profile especially is so peculiar, that a glance at the 
sketch will, by comparison with that of the existing elephant also 
given, be sufficiently striking- 

“The suborbitary foramen is by no means large ; the proportion of 
diploe in the upper part of the cranium bears no comparison with 
that in the existing elephant, these differences ~combmed with the 
peculiarity of form and position of the external nasal aperture, may, 
in all probability, modify the extent to which this variety of Mastodon 
was provided with trunk; but to forbear from surmises or ‘specula- 
tions in the present imperfect state of the inquiry, it will be sufficient 
to place this as a second to the angustidens formerly noted. 
’P.'S.—A letter this moment received from Captain Cautiey an- 
nounees the discovery of a superb specimen of ‘the Mastodon angusti- 
dens, a skull with both lines of molars, palate, and one orbit entire : 
he. adds—‘“ We have much still to learn of these Mastodons ; with 
regard to the Mastodon elephantoides of Curt, there are evidently_two 
species, of ‘the same character as to dentition, but with a remarkable 
difference in the form of cranium, one of which has the flat and the 
other the elevated crown.’” <A very perfect head of a horse has also 
just been extracted by the Sewalik — parties, from the hard 
sandstone.—Eb. 





I1].— Additions to the Ornithology of Népal. By B, H. Hopason, Esq. 
1. Indication of a new Genus of Insessorial Birds. 
Conrrostrres, Sturnide, Lamprotornine ? Dentinostres, Merulide, 
—— — X 
In the suite of specimens of Nipalese birds forwarded by me, —— 
years? ago, to the Zoological Society of London, were three or four of 
the subject of the present article. They were marked in the imper- 
fect 1 list obligingly returned to me as “‘ a new form nearly allied to 
_Pasto or.” But, if Pastor roseus be the type of that genus, I confess 
a: cannot perceive much affinity with our bird, either in structure or 
in manners. . And, if a strong, arched, solid and compressed. bill, 
“united with gradated wings, and very strong feet, be the marks of 
ae, to that sub-family, I conceive that our bird should 
‘be 1 : the” more especially as ‘its s hy — t 
“alien to pert Mh “of the whole Coruide, and in t re partic 
manner, to those of the Sturnine branch of it. T 
“seem. to have perplexed. systematists most wofully, though, 
there js not one of us exiles oe . 
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recognises the propriety of the nalive genus Maina. All the Mainas* 
have a preponderant similitude of general structure and of habits, 
constituting generic unity, if such a thing there be; and placing 
these birds, in a natural system, close to the European genus Slurnus 
(secundum Linnezum); unless indeed that single genus should not 
rather embrace the whole of the Mainas sub-generically. Yet, ac- 
cording to the latest and most accredited systems, these birds are 
scattered at random amongst the Lamprotornine, the Pastorine and 
the Coraciane, constituting the Sturnine genera Dilophus, Acrido- 
theres, and Pastor, and the Corvine genus Gracula vel Eulabes! 
Should we feel disposed to turn from English to French systems, the 
matter is no way mended: for Cuviser’s Dentirostral and Meruline 
Grakles are sundered, toto cxlo, from his Conirestral and Corvine 
Stares; and Temmincx’s type of the genus Pastor is dissevered 
widely from all its congeners! If the first men of the age can so err 
for want of local informationt, it is to be hoped that some of them 
will, ere long, see the necessity of methodical co-operation with those 
who are capable of supplying that information, and who, I will add, 
are most anxious to supply it, upon fair and gentlemanly terms of 
‘participation, 
* We have seven species, all abundant in Nipal. 
1. Religiosa. 
— 2. Cristelloides, (nob.) - — 
3. Tristoides, (nob.) 
4. Sylvestris, (nob.) 
5. Affinis, (mob.) _ 
6. Communis, (nob.) 
77. Terricolor, (nob.) 
Of these, 2 aud 3 are very nearly allied to Cristatella and Tristis; 4 and 5 
“to Pagodorum and Malabarica. The 6th inclines much to Sturnus; and the 
7th, a very osculant species, has very considerable resemblance in the form of 
| tail and legs, to Cinclusoma. FMA 2 
> Ss btile and various are the relations of birds to one another, that no 
« can attend the ambitious project of a general classification conformable 
-ioe unless, to the intimations derived from external structure be added 
srivable from internal structure and from habits and manners. J 
science at home procure an adequate 
unless he will associate to himself some 
ng local students? Dried skins are but dried skins! 
logical Societies, uprovided with travelling naturalists, 
ome sort of adequate union between domestic skill and 
the closet. and field departments continue separated, so long will 
tion of idle names and vague sp es go on, whilst no effectual 
ve made in the noble attempt at a natural classification, = 
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What adds to my difficulty in attempting to class the birds now in 
question is, that the so-called Pastor (Traillii (very. abundant in 
Nepal) is, in my judgment, a typical Oriole; whilst the Lamprotornis 
spilopterus (also common here) is not easily referable to Temmincx’s 
genus Lamprotornis. 

_ Mr. Swainson, who has very recently revised the Sturnide of ‘our 
modern ‘English school, characterises the sub-typical or Lamprotor- 
nine group of them thus. ‘‘ Bill more compressed and thrush-like; 
its base not angulated; the tip of the upper ‘mandible: distinctly 
notched.””. In the above characters I perceive some faint traces of 
our bird: but when | turn to the indication of the entire family, those 
traces'seem obliterated, for “' the conic straight bill, naked nostrils; 
and lengthened pointed wings,” of the Sturnide, —— ⸗⸗ 
with the structure of our subject. $i Po 

‘With these preliminary remarks I shall now,attempt to charac- 
terise our bird, as the type of a new genus or sub-genus, either of 
the Lamprotornine or of the Crateropoding, as the learned —— planes 

Ciitia nobis: KAutya (quasi Pedatus) of the Nipalese*) =» 
Bill equal to the head, at base higher than broad, Ropu SH 
much compressed throughout; strong, eutire*, obtuse. Culmen con- 
siderably carinated between the nares, but not much produced among 
the soft and simple frontal plumes. ‘Tomi erect, rather obtuse, ‘and 
near to the palate, Nares broad-lunate, sub-basal closed above by a 
nude un-arched scale. Rictus moderate, smooth. Orbits and head 
plumose. Wings short, but firm; Sth quill usually longest}* 2° first 
strongly—2 next, slightly gradated up to it. Tail short; quadrate 
and firm. Tarsi sub-elevate, very strong, nearly smooth, “Toes.com- 
pressed and ambulatory; lateral fores unequal, connected basally, 
the outer one as-far as the joint; central not elongated y hind very 
large, sub-depressed and exceeding either of the lateral ber phen’ - Nails, 
compressed, ‘strong, moderately bent, vather bluntt.” go oes 
meres 
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#! Entire in th the majority of my fall grown specimens, ba 
Heist, noted. _This liubility to vary perpetually occurs in — | 
mga, in Cuculus, and in Timalia (not to mention more); rendering. 
of charact dy, a work of time and labour ia comparisons, 
* Sa soc family and sub-family of ane — — eae 
part o tbe above generic. definition may be. an 
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» Type Catia Nipalensis, nobis... me 

Nos, 254, 255, of the new specimens and drawings in the posses» 
sion of the Zoological Society. In order to illustrate the affinities: of 
our bird, I proceed to compare it with Pastor roseus and with Lame 
protornis spilopterus. >. vee 

In Pastor roseus (as in all the typical Pustors in my possession) 
the bill is longer than the head, straight, conico-cylindric,; and. soft 
and feeble towards the base. Its gape is angulated; and the plumes 
of the head, carried forwards to the anteal extremity of the oval 
nares, are pointed, glossed, and elongated. The ample and pointed 
wings, have the lst quill bastard; the 2nd, very long and nearly 
equal to the 3rd, which is always the longest, ‘The tarsi are strong, 
eleyated and heavily scaled. The toes have the laterals and hind 
equal, and the central fore considerably elongated. The outer fore 
toe has a basal connexion with the central, but the inner is free.. 

In Lamprotornis spilopterus the wings have exactly the same form 
as in Pastor roseus; and, as this identical form is also, found, in 
Eulabes religiosa, (not to mention more typical Pastors,) it would 
seem to be characteristically and extensively significant®. The bill 
of Lamp. spilopterus, which is scarcely longer than the head, uni- 
formly sub-arcuated and not angulated at the gape, so far agrees 
with our Ciutia, But its. base is distinctly depressed, whilst forward 
it has a, very slight compression and sub-cylindric outline. | It. is, 
besides, sharply pointed, saliently notched, and its trenchant. fine 
tomiz are deeply interlocked. Carry these peculiarities a httle further 
and you have.the bill of Chloropsis, which genus further agrees with 
Lamprotornis spilopterus almost entirely in the nature of the food of 

db i wl * i Letty * — 9— 
a e The generic eharacter of Pastor gives ‘ remex prima longissima :’ but it is 
not so it in my. specimen of the type or Roseus: nor ip any other typical Pastor, 
. ‘be the equivalent for Maina. On the other hand, if Acridatheres be 
held to be that equivalent, the ‘ genw plus minusvé nude’ is true of Tristotdes, 
not n of Cristelioides, which two species are, however, as nearly allied as hee 
sible's ae 
many 
false + neither of them — — of ————— consistently half a dozen of 
the r most similar bir ——— cheek yee cannot be an influential character, or 
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the species, and in the structure of their stomachs, On the other 
hand, the harder, blunter, more solid, and uniformly compressed bill 
of Citia, associated as it is with a subtriturating stomach and,a diet 
consisting of hard insects and seeds, seems to affine our bird to 
Pomatorhiaus and its allies. 

In Lamprotornis spilopterus the nares are still short and round, 
though there be somewhat more approach to a nude membranous 
tect than in Pastor roseus. 

In Lamprotornis spilopterus the tarsi are rather low, and the feet 
suited more to perching than to walking, the soles being flattish and 
the nails very acute. The lateral fores (of which the outer one only 
has a basal connexion) are shorter in proportion to the central, and 
longer in relation to the hind, than in our bird, which, by its longer 
lees, and full soled stout toes, provided with straighter and blunter 

nails, proclaims its more terrestrial habits, notwithstanding the basal 
connexion of the fore toes. Lastly, the pointed and burnished fea- 
thers upon the head of Spilopterus are wholly wanting in our bird. 

In Spilopterus they seem to intimate relationship with the Stares : 
nor is the intimation unrequired ; for the habits and essential struc- 
ture of this species*, when viewed in relation to whatever hath been, 
or can be justly, alleged of the Sturnide, savour more of contrast 
than of similitude. As for our Citia, amidst all its anomalies (so to 
speak) of external structure, there is certainly something Sfurnine in 
its aspect; and, by the formation of its feet and wings, as well as Be 
its variegated plumage, it bears some resemblance to Sturnelia ; 
genus “leading directly to the true starlings.” 


Species new. Nipalensis nobis. Nipalese Ciutia, nobis. - 


Habitat, central and northern regions : adheres to the wilds, and 
feeds on hard seeds and hard ground insects. 

.. Colour. and Size. Male. Above, brillant — yellow, with jet 
black remiges, and rectrites : cap, and a large -apert central portion 
of the wings, slaty ; the former, confined all round by a black band 

© Quod ‘est, Structure of the chylopoetic viscera ‘of the bill, | and of! the 


tongue, taken —— tet: 42 
is a strong tendency towards Leos, Chis tenho, 
|. arboreal — bape eile of 
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proceeding through the eyes and ears from the nares. Below, from 
chin to legs pure white, from legs inclusively to tail, ‘flavescent : the 
flanks broadly cross-barred with black: a spot of the same hue at 
the base of the maxilla: most of the quills and the lateral rectrices, 


tipped with white: lining of the wings and quills internally towards 


their bases, albescent: bill above blackish, below plumbeous: legs 
orange sas : iris — 7 inches —— by 11 wide, and 2 oz. in 
weight: bill 4%: tarsus 17s: central toe ;j: hind toe {4- The female 
is a trifle —* in’ size : Nek mantle is variegated by longitudinal —— 
— ; and her cheek-band is —— instead of black. 





oS _ Indication of anew Genus of Waders, belonging to the Charadriatic 
Family. 

“Most Indian sportsmen are aware that there are two species of 
wader, known to the natives by the common name of Carvdaak or 
Carbénak ; one of which frequents dry sandy plains, and the other, 
sandy banks of rivers. 

The former bird belongs to the genus Gédicnemus or T hick- knee, 
scarcely differing, as a variety, from the European type of that genus. 
But the latter, though possessing the same figure (even to the large 
head, with abrupt elevated forehead and great staring eye), as the 
other ; and though, moreover, resembling the other strictly in the 
form of the legs, wings ‘and tail, yet differs from it totally i in . the 
structure of the bill. 

This member, which in Gidicnemus has very much of the . Plover 
form, in the river-haunting Carvanak exhibits the strength and size 
80 conspicuous in the Storks and Jabirus. 

I find no generic mention of such a form in the works of Ornitho- 
logy accessible to me; and I therefore propose to characterise it as 
a new genus; subject to the correction of those whose access to 
libraries ‘and museums qualifies them: to lay Gown the law in matters 









of this sort. ert te 
_ Order Gravvatorss. Family CHARADRIADM. Genus ——— nobis. 
‘Character. <a * 


Bin twiee as long as the head, sub-recurved, strong, convex —— 
sa ag pressed; the base thickish and rounded; the tomie 
ocked, and denticulated and notched towards the ti tip, 
Sas Naw Grad) linear ‘and placed forward . in a- 
ose, extending } from the base to the tip of the 
a lo ft spend coat zy towards the point 
teel 1b- bifi % Hares ofthe head and Body, of ) 
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Type Carvdneoe Grisea, nobis. Qidicnemus Magnirostris, Hard- 
wickii ? 
Specific character. 


Carvanac. Above, a sky grey: below, together with the frontal 
zone, white. Brows, ear-coverts and mustaches, blackish. Shoulders, 
false wing, and coverts next them, together with the quills and tip 
of the tail, blackish. Wings and tail irregularly but largely banded 
with white, and both white for the most part, below. Length of the . 
bird 20 inches, width 36, weight 14 Ibs. 

The marks. This species inhabits the Bengal Presidency, very 
generally, being always found on the wide sandy banks of the larger 
rivers during the cold months of the year. It migrates to Tibet in sum- 
mer, and passes over Népal on its way to and fro. Its food consists 
of crabs and other hard-shelled fish. Its intestines are from 25 
to 25 inches long, with two cwca, each 34 inches, placed at 5 inches 
from the lower end of the gut. The stomach is a strong triturating 
gizzard, fitted with the aid of gravel, to grind the hard parts of the 
bird's food. 

“Manners cannot well be more dissimilar than those of the desert 
and ripuary Carvinacs : the former adhering to dry and plains, very 
much like the Indian Bustards* ; and the latter, as exclusively to the 
beds of rivers. Whoever will refer to the English Cuvisr, (Aves. 
Ill. 307,) will perceive that our species is probably not unknown to 
science. Is it not the @dicnemus Magnirostris of Hardwicke ? 

At the place quoted, two other allied species are cited, and these 
shires may constitute the new genus or sub-genus Carvdnaca, distin- 
guished from C<dicnemus by totally different manners, and by a truly 
eultirostral bill. 

It were well, indeed, if all new genera rested on “diversities 50 
marked as these—the manners so admirably tallying with the struc- 
ture of that grand instrument of sustentation, the rostrum. Our 
genus, moreover, appears to me to constitute a remarkable and dis 

_ tinet link of connexion between the Ardeide, by means of ‘Mycteria 
and’ the Ciaradriade through Cédicnemus. And it would, in. my 





. judgment, ‘be quite as consonant to nature to confound Gidicnemus 
swith ¢ Charadrius, as Carvdnaca (nobis) with _EBdicnemus._ — 
ie ‘The only consequence of Hanrpwicke’s “species — be the 





same with ours, ought therefore to be—not ‘the rejection . 
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its significance in relation to a genus as much distinguished for the 
strength and size of the bill, as any one of the whole order. — — 
= 
3.—Indication of a new Genus of the Falconide. - X 


Fatconinm, Vigors. Genus new. Bdza, nobis. 


Generic character. Bill as in Jerar, but somewhat longer : upper 


mandible, with two sharp teeth on either side the hook, directed for- 
wards: lower mandible with three or four smaller ones, on each side, 
correspondent to the former. Nuares transverse, long, and linear, 
with the cere behind them membranous and free to base of bill. Legs 
and feet short and thick. Tarsi low, half plumed, coarsely reticulate, 
Toes short, cleft, inner fore and hind somewhat depressed and the 
latter large. Acropodia wholly reticulate. Talons sub-equal, acute, 
squared below. ; 
Wings long, equal to tail: 3rd quill longest. won 
Type. Baza Sydma, nobis. : 
In addition to the above significant particulars, (some of which may 
hereafter be omitted in the generic character,) I may add that the 
orbits, lore, and sides of the cere are clad in soft, composed plumage; 
that the cere is short and nude above ; that the bill has great breadth 
and depth at the base, corresponding with the broad flat head and 
large eve of the true Falcons, and, both of which distinguish our bird 
no less ; that the first and second quills are but moderately gradated*, 
and all three pretty sharply emarginated towards their tips, thongh 
not so near as in Falco or in ferar; that the tail is of medial length 
and square ; that the tongue is bifid; and that, lastly, the feeble feet 
are remarkable for the sub-equality of the toes and talons, the rough- 
ness and levelness of the soles, and the size and depression of the 
thumbs. The complex affinities of this singular genus are obviously 
with Cymindis, Harpagus and Jerax, It is more nearly allied to the 
fast, and its position (in Vieors’ arrangement of the Fulconide) clearly 
is ‘at the head of the Fatconine, and leading from the genus Gamp~ 
soni ‘to o the genus Terax. It differs from derax by its cymindian 
nares, ——— wings, and its cleft toes, with unballed and depressed 


o * 
— Baza Sy iydma, nobis. | — 
* ——— blue or green; the belly and sides, 







sed by f y five or six brond bars of lake tinged ochreous | 
— on secondaries, — the same hue—of the. tertials, 
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white : scapulars and long coverts nearest them, whitened internally : 
a broad white gorget on the breast: remiges and rectrices plumbe- 
ous, for the most part, on the lower surface: legs and bill plumbe- 
ous: talons and tip of the bill, black: iris brown: a long slender 
drooping crest from the occiput; 13 inches long by 30 wide and 7 to 
S oz. in weight: bill, ++: tarsus, |,",: central toe, 1. 

Remarks. These birds are peculiar to the great forests of the 
lower region, so far as I yet know. The sexes are alike both in size — 
and colours: both in young and moulting birds the leaden colour of 
the legs is lost in fleshy grey—that of the bill, in dusky grey; and 
the powerful complex dentation of the bill, (both mandibles) ia in the 
juniors only traceable as a festoon upon the upper mandible, 

. ° 
4 —Indication of anew Genus of the Picide, with description of the type. 
| Anew species, also, of two new species of the Genus Silta. 
i: Younxins, Swainson. Genus new; Sasia, nobis. Sasya of Nipal. 


_ Generic character. 
Bill equal to the head, conico-compressed, pointed and entire: the 


base furnished with tufts of hair as in Bucco. | v9 

_ Nares round, basal, lateral, remote, and concealed. Tail short, 
soft and square ; wings equal to the tail, full, soft, first quill sub- 
bastard, 5 and 6, longest and equal; tertials sub- equal to primaries. 

. Feet three-toed, hind toe stoutest, -sub-equal in length to outer * 





J ſore inner fore connected to first joint. | Nails somewhat straight- . 
ened and obtuse. — , eles atts — 

— rooeue as in Picus. . * 7 Th? wees ey — 
yvyvpe, Sasia ochracea, nobis. bof Dastal’ Nae 


aes | Species new. Ochracea; Ochreous red Sasia. 
* Form. It has been described above. In further illustration of it 
we ‘may, however, add that this singular bird has a close relationship 
with our Vivia, from which it differs by its rather longer an and ge ct 
‘unangulated bill; by its shorter, even tail ; by | the — 
— — and, above all, by its three-toed feet, , the nai 

a * rdly any_of t the scansorial falcation and ¢ acuteness. : : = 
e nude, and it has a transverse cor ** opere — ie ore the ey i 
vi nani s red, 2 loy r | 
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tarsus 3 anteal outer toc ts: its nail ,%: sexes alike: Habitat, 
forests of lower region. —5 * 

Remarks. On a recent occasion I quoted Vivia Nipalensis, (nobis) 
as the smallest of the family*. The above singular bird is still 
smaller, and both by its extraordinary form, and by its diminutive size, 
confirms the assertion then hazarded, that the vast forests of Nipal 
yield to none in the world in the number and variety of the Wood- 


_pecker tribe. 





Certutap#. Genus Sita auctorum. Species new ; Corallina, 
coral-billed Sitta, nobis. ; | 
Form, as in Castaneoventrist, but considerably smaller in size. 
Above, soft sub-cerulean blue, tinged with lilac on the cap: below, 
sordid greyish : chin white: forehead black - great quills and lateral 
rectrices, blackish ; the latter, white-tipped : legs plumbeous grey : bill 
intense coral red ; iris straw yellow : 4% inches long by 84 wide, and 
4 oz. in weight: sexes alike. Habitat, central and northern regions. 
Species 2nd, Nipalensis, nobis. | 
Above, saturate blue, darker than in Castaneoventris and with a 
purplish tinge; below, rufescent deepening as you descend the body, 
and showing full rusty on the lower flanks, vent, and inferior tail 
coverts: from the nostrils through the eyes to the shoulders, a black 
band : quills and lateral tail feathers, blackish: a white spot at the 
base of the two central rectrices; and the lateral ones blanched to- — 
wards their tips: legs fleshy grey: bill dusky blue, changing to 
fleshy grey towards the base: iris dark brown: sexes alike: size of 
the precedent, and habitat the same. aes 


— — V— 
—— 
* | | 5.—New species of Hirundinide. ‘A 
“Cypseitus. Chetura. vii a 
, igs 


Species Ist. Nudipes, nobis. : 
Form ‘and size. Bill typically cypseline with large vertical nares, — 
wings exceedingly firm and long; Ist quill longest, more than two 
inches” beyond the tail: tail shortish, quadrate, longer than the 








coverts, com} osed of ten very firm square-pointed feathers, the rigid 
straight sh s of whieh are produced into naked acute spines. Tarsi 







‘any toe, nude, smooth. Toes longer and more tnequal” 
EAS a ; that tes 
ind: for Picus Minutus is but 34 inches long, or, precisely 

a5) ct. + re 7? ns decid fey i —n 
cis and these ile hare therefore afforded thee 
1e—or, at most, two, if Pectoralie 
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than in Cypsetus, with. the hind one distinctly versatile. Talons 
strong and scansorial; 84 inches from tip of bill to tip of tail, and 20 
inches between the wings. Weight 44 oz. Tarsus jj}, central toe 4’. 
Colour, head as far as the eyes and ears (inclusive), dorsal neck, 
sides, rump, upper tail coverts, wings and tail, dusky-black with a 
changeable blue or green gloss: chin, throat, and most part of the 
neck in front, confluently white : bottom of the neck, on the anteal 
surface, breast, and body below, sooty brown: vent, inferior tail- 
coverts, and a lateral stripe from the thighs, backwards to them, 
“white, more or less picked ont with blue glossed black: back and 
scapulars, whitey-brown: inner web of the last tertiaries, pure 
white : legs purpurescent dusky: bill black: iris dark-brown: sexes 
alike. The young want the blue or green gloss of maturity: the clear 
whitey-brown of the back and pure sooty brown of the belly are in 
them blended into an uniform dusky hue; and their throat is of a chats 
sordid white. 
_ Remark. This singular species, by the structure of its’ feet, opens 
a passage from Hirundo to Cypselus. Though variously allied to Pelas- 
gia, Acuta, Caudacuta, and Gigantea, it exhibits, I believe, a distinct 
e of form—being certainly not a Chetura as defined by Stevens, 
nor a Cypselus of Iuuicer; far less a swallow. It climbs with, great 
power aided equally by its talons and its tail. Its habitat is the 
northern region, whence it sometimes wanders into the mountains of 
the central, ‘avoiding however the open and level country. I haye 
set it down i in my note book as the type of a new genus, called Hi- 















ecies 2nd. | Cypselus Nipalensis, nobis. ; 
Fee black, glossed with green: chin, throat, and tap of the neck 
nt confluently white : a white bar across the rump: talons and 

bill, black: : iris brown: nude part of toes, dusky-grey. Size small ; 
12 inches ; and barely one oz. in babe sexes alike: ostruc- 
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neck, more or less blotched with blue; rump, immaculate : bill, 
black : iris, dull brown: legs, fleshy-grey : sexes exactly alike : struc- 
ture typical: tail long and deeply forked: size of Hf, Rustica. 

Remark. This is the common Swallow of the central region, a 
household creature remaining with us for seven or cight months of 
the year. 

Species 2nd. Rupicola, nobis. 

Earthy grey brown: below, from the chin to the vent (exclusively), 
rufescent white: legs fleshy grey: bill black: iris brown: sexes 
alike: larger than the last, 62 by 144 inches, and weight 14 oz.: 
structure typical: wings exceeding the short and subfureate tail. 
Habitat, the central and northern regions : not migratory : adheres to 


- the mountains, preferring rocky situations. 


N.B. The remaining Hirundine birds of Népal are Hirundo Rus- 
tica and the Sand-Martin; both of which, but especially the latter, 


are common. 





[V.—Description of the Shell and Animal of Nematura, a new Genus 
of Mollusca, inhabiting situations subject to alternations of fresh and 
brackish water. By W.H. Benson, Esq. B. C. S. 

' Animal.—Caput tentaculis duobus setaceis oculis posticé prope bases 
tentaculorum sessilibus ; proboscide clongatd, cylindracea, extensili. 

Pes ovato-oblongus, medio ventricosus, postic? angustatus, acumi- 
natus, processu brevi filiformi subito desinens ; anticé expansus, medio 
profandé emarginatus; alA utroque latere porrecta late angustata, 
acumfnata. 

Testa ovat, ventricosa, à latere compressa, ultimo anfractu i insuper 
aperturam angulato, defiexo. Apertura integra constricta, orbiculari, 
supra vix angulaté; peritremate acuto leviter intus incrassato. Oper 

culo tenui in spiram planam convoluto, * 
‘The snout is capable of great extension, and the animal is able to 

lick the summit of the shell with its extremity, which is armed with- * 

in the mouth with a pair of strong vertical jaws, cach apparently 

consisting of two pieces: these are constantly in motion in a vertix 

—* direction, The centre of the foot has a rounded peltate appear⸗ 

ce, occasioned by the adaptation. of its form to that of the opercu- 
rae — is visible: through the transparent foot when viewed on 
the — side. ‘The singular short. filiform process. attached to. 

of the —— fo fing the termination of a rey or 
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* The shell is compressed laterally in a direction parallel to the 
axis and to the plane of the aperture, as in scarabus, but the pro- 
minent edges are rounded, and the former lips do not leave a ridge 
or keel at each semi-turn as in that genus. The sudden deflexion of 
the last whorl above the aperture, and the consequent depression and 
constriction of the aperture is a singular feature in the shell, and, in 
conjunction with its compressed fovan! led to my pronouncing the 
species to be a type of a distinct genus before I became acquainted 
with the animal or the operculum. 
| _ The first specimens which I saw, were shewn to me by Mr. Cra- 
CROFT, who found them destitute of inhabitant or operculum in the 
Sunderbans east of the Jabuna river. He was unable to state whether 
they were land or water shells. Their occurrence in the delta of 
the Ganges so near to Calcutta, spurred me to diligence in the search 
after the species, and, about a couple of months subsequently, I 
discovered it alive between high and low water mark in pools, “and 
on wet mud recently left by the tide in the river Hooghly, immediate- 
ly. opposite to the Esplanade. Here they were accompanied by 
Melania lirata* and Melania pyramis*. Dr. Pearson subsequently 
found them in the mud deposited by the aqueduct which passes an 
front of the Town Hall. Here we found them accompanied by assi- ; 
minia fasciata, and by small specimens of novaculina gangetica. I 
also took specimens attached to a floating bamboo in the — 
Lake in company with Neritina depressa. ony 

Though | found between high and low water mark like | assiminia 
fasciata, nematura does not otherwise resemble it in. its habits “as it 
a never attempts to creep out of the water in which it is placed, . but 
ascending t to the surface swims with the foot reversed i in the same 
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| _ manner as lymnea, ———— paludina, and the _smaller melania w ie ; 
. to. do. tye S30 
F ⸗ ‘named t the species on which the genus | is founded 
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_ Nematurat Delta. Testa ovato-conica, a lateribus s tumida, lute- 
it scente, ultimo anfractu ventricoso, majori omnibus. oblique “minute 
-_ striatis ; spira brevi; apice acuto; umbilico PIERCE Long. 
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~ 
V.—WNote on the Genus Pterocyclos of Mr. Baxson and Spiraculam of 
* Mr. Pearson. By Dr. Witttam Bunaxu—. 


On the 27th of May last, I was fortunate enough to fall in with 
a shell of this genus, on the islet of Susson, one of the Boontin group, 
opposite to the peak of Queda, and in sight of Pulo-Pinang. 
Although the general description of my specimen answers to those 
above-mentioned, yet in some particulars it differs from both. The 
mouth is circular, its upper half marked inside by a double slightly 
raised line, from whence the pterygoid process if sent off which 
overhangs and forms the sinus, but the inside edge of this process 
does not touch the penultimate whorl as in Mr. Benson's shell, and 
it certainly differs from those of Mr. Pearson, In the specimen of 
Pulo-Susson, the sinus is j!5 of an inch from the rings above-men- 
tioned to the outside arch, and from this arch to the extremity of 
the wing which overhangs and forms the sinus is ¥, th of an inch; 
the wing in breadth is ;%; th, mouth thickened, which thickening is 
carried on to strengthen the wing on its upper part. Shell one 
inch in diameter, with dark orange zig-zag lines across the whorls, 
and a band of a darker colour running longitudinally on the centre 
of the last whorl. Animal recently dead, but in a state of decay, so 
that nothing could be made out of it. | 

As one drawing is worth many descriptions, I have cut a leaf out 
of my book, having two figures of the natural size of the shell in 
question, No. 1, for your inspection; and, to assist in elucidating the 
history of this genus of beautiful shells, I have added another figure, | 
No. 2, found at Trincomalee. 

This shell has a small pterygoid process bending down, and in 
contact with the penultimate whorl, extending th of an inch in” 
front of the circular mouth, but no vestige of tube or sinus obtains 
in this specimen ; lip thickened and reflected ; the shell having all the 
appearance of maturity ; diameter ,% th of an inch ; operculum convex, 
horny-formed, of circular layers. | * * 

pe dig Note on Dr. Buann’s Paper. ~ — 

The Susson species appears, from the drawing forwarded with the ; 
description, to belong to the typical group of Fferocyclos, win 
includes P., parvus and repestris, and to be intermediate between the 
latter species and Aispidus, to the last of which it exhibits an approach — 
in the irregular aperture and dilated and thickened wing ; but in the 
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The Trincomalee shell is interesting as an arborant form, indicating 
the passage to Cyclostoma, which it approaches through the alate 
species, C, petiocrionwm of Gray. It appears to possess the é@onvex 
operculum composed of spirally concentric and exserted lamine which 
characterizes the typical species of pterocyclos. This character seems 
to be gradually developed in the opercula of the Cyclustomade as the 
umbilicus widens, and the shell becomes more discoid ; varying from 
the flat operculum of C. elegans through that of C. involvulus, where * 
the edges of the lamin are partially disengaged, and that of C. ter- 
mistriatum, which is thickened and shews a strong spiral keel, to the 
convex and spirally laminar structure of the pterocyeloid group. 

The species of Cyclostoma from Neemuch, described by Lieutenant 
Hurron as No. 26, in page 520, vol. iii. J. A. S. I have ascertained 
by a comparison of specimens to be C. semistriatum of Sowxespy, 
whose examples were procured from Poona. 

Query. May not the impression of a supposed species of Cirrus 
noticed in Dr. Wano’s paper on the geology of the Elephant Rock 
in the Queda country, printed in the second part Trans. Phys. Class, 
p-. 166, be that of one of Dr. Biann’s species of Prerocyclos from 
Pulo-Susson ? A reference to the specimen No. 4 will decide. 
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VI.—Note on the Nautical Instruments — the Arabs. By JAMES 
Painssr, Sec. 


Since the arrival of the Arab vessels which annually frequent the 
port of Calcutta, I have made diligent inquiries concerning the in- 
strument in use among them for the measurement of the latitude, in 
hopes of elucidating thereby the Baron Von Hammin’s translation of 
the “ Mohit’* (see p. 442). I have heen hitherto unsuccessful, the Eng- 
lish quadrant or sextant having generally superseded the more ancient 
and clumsy apparatus. One Muallim, however, seemed to recognize the 
instrument perfectly by my description, though he could not explain its 
construction; and promised to bring me one on his next voyage :—he , 
stretched out his arms, when I inquired about the fssadah division, 
and placing his fingers together horizontally, counted with them the 
height of the polar star, just as I guessed must have been the early and 
rude method of the Arab navigators. 

* — in a vessel from the Maldive islands I met with an in- 
tellige who brought me. the primitive instruments with 
: tomed to work his way to Calcutta,—and as Ido _ 

known, while it is —— they are: of 
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Fig. 1. is the _ |S kamal, an instrument for taking the altitude of 
the polar and circumpolar stars*, in its most elementary shape. 

It consists of a small parallelogram of horn (about two inches by 
one) with a string (or a couple of strings, in some instances), inserted 
in the centre. On the string are nine knots. To use the instrument 
for taking the height of polaris, the string is held between the teeth, 


with the horn at such a distance from the eye, that while the lower 


edge seems to touch the oceanic horizon, the upper edge just meets 
the star: the division or knot is then read off as the required latitude. 

The mode of marking off these knots is curious. Five times the 
length of the horn is first taken, as unity, and divided into twelve 
parts: then at the distance of six of these parts from the horn, 
the first knot is made which is called ** 12." Again the unit 
is divided into eleven parts, and six of these being measured on the 
string from the horn as before, the second knot is tied and denominat- 
ed “11.” The unit is thus successively divided into 10, 9, 8, 7, and 
6 parts, when the knot tied will of course exactly meet the original 
point of five diameters: this point is numbered “6.” Beyond it one 
diameter of the horn is laid off for the ** 5" division, and one and a 
half again beyond that for the ** 4” div ision, Which usually terminates 
the scale, ~ 

It is easy to determine by calculation the value of these several 
divisions, measured from the centre of the horn or diameter 6 d, and 
at right angles to it. They represent the tangents of the angle c 4 a, 
to radius 4c, or cotangents to the complementary angle e 6a: but eda 
is equal to 4 ac, which ts half of da 6, therefore the divisions represent 
cotanyents of half the angle of observation. To judge then of their 
actual value, expressed in altitude, we have but to convert their nu- 
merical ratio to radius, by a table of natural cotangents, into degrees 


and minutes ; and to take the double as the latitude in each case : thus, 


the horn being equal to double radius 6 c, we have 





SPC Lat. Diff. 

| | : 12 =2X5 = 12% 6 = 5.00 = 22°38" 4... 

The first division, No + oa? 6 ay * * 
10 id 10% 6 6.00 = 1854 3 
9 io 9% 6 6.66 217 4 peg, 

0 8% 6 7.605 1512 S55 

7 =: 7X6 8.57 1318 | ee 
6 10 = 6x6 10.00 3 1124 oe 
5 10 2 12.000 932 4 Fe 
4 10 + 5 15.00 | 736 


Tt will be seen by the last column that the harmonic progression 


of the divisions obtained by this simple rule, agrees very closely with 


° The mao “assured me ‘it was for takin g the longitude, and promised. to come 


one night | and use it in my presence, ‘but failed. ee 
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equable increments of the angle of elevation, falling somewhat abort of 
two degrees foreach division. Further the highest number, 12, gives 
nearly the latitude of Calcutta, or 22° 38’, the most northerly —— 
for which the Maldive nav igators have any occasion; while the lowes; 
mark, 4, gives the latitude (nearly) of the southern point of Cey/on, or 
the average of the Maldive islands. 

It is a circumstance worth noting, that if the unit had been assumed 
at G diameters instead of 5, there would have been obtained a series 
of divisions almost identical with the issabah of 1° 36’ used by the na- 
vigators of the fifteenth century* according to the Mofit. The series 
may also be extended both ways without very much deviating from 
the same progression: thus, commencing with 


-~ Lat. Diff. 
| 12x 6 — 16 = 4.50 Cotang. of halfangle. 25°04’ yo 32’ 
15 4.60 29% 32 1 31 
c i405 22 01 5 43 

13 5.54 20 28 1 32 
12 6.00 18 56 1 34 . 
ll 6.54 17 24 1 34 

P'S : 10 7.20 15 48 1 34 

Po Sat oie. 58 9 8.00 W414) 34 

on — 8 9.00 12 40 1 34 

— 7 10.29 11 06 5 34 

ty 6 12.00 9 32 36 

—— 5 14.40 7 566+ 34 

“ 18.00 6 22 36 
— 3 24.00 4a6} F 
— 2 36.00 3 10 : oa 
1 72.00 1 36 1 36 

. © infinite 0 


In this manner a string, or a staff, may be marked off into tangen- 
tial divisions, equivalent to the issabah, from zero or sixteen tssabah, 
or mp to an altitude of 25 degrees, within: a limit of error by no 
means appreciable to the Arab nakhoda, and hardly of consequence 
to the refined navigator of modern times. Whether the practical rule 
thus developed was or was not resorted to, it is very ‘plain that it 
might have been so adapted; and all the latitudes in Srp1’s work 
might have been worked thereby; and the lower series of divisions , 
might be nothing more than the same divisions numbered inversely — 


on the lower side of the square staff, as will presently be noticed. _ 


‘Fig. 2, the bilistyt is an evident improvement upon the original cord; ; 


a a square } rod of ebony being substituted for the stretching ¢ cord, and the 
_ radius being made to slide thereon at right angles. There is economy of 
space al — four sides of ap gonden rod admitting of four series 
s, adapted to four sliders 0 f different sizes, s0 as to increase 
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has the advantage in point of portability. The rules for dividing the 
wooden bar are the same as for the string, but the marks must be laid 
off in¥ertedly, beginning at the eye end, which is in this the fixed 


point, 


Fig. 3 is an instrument still used by the Arabs for taking the sun's 
altitude. It is exactly the same in principle as the above, but to 


obviate the inconvenience of looking at the sun, the eye is directed to 
the opposite point of the horizon, from the lower end of the cross bar, 


while it brings the solar shadow of the upper end of the same to meet 
the horizon by adjusting the slider d to or fro on the divided arm. 
The mode of dividing this arm, as performed in my presence by the 
muallim, or pilot, is represented in the plate ; but it is obviously incor- 
rect. A space ce is laid off equal to radius ac; from e a perpendi- 
cular e f is raised, and with the same radius a quadrant e g is drawn, 
= Which is divided into eighteen equal portions (of five degrees each) ; 


through these points are drawn radii 


to meet the tangential line ; 


and the subdivision into simple degrees, and sixths, is either done 
by the eye, or by a continuation of the same rule. It will be seen 
on inspection of the figure, that as the angle g fd is equal to the sum 
of the angles fd 6 and 4 de, while 6 de is equal to falf the angle of 
observation, angle g f dcan only be equal toangle of observation when 
fdband6 decare equal, and that the 90° point is therefore the only 
true one on the scale of divisions. The true mode of division is, as in the 
= ease of the string, to describe a quadrant from centre 4, and to draw radii 
through each semi-degree of the are from 45° downward, because the 
angle of observation ad 6 is, as before, equal to twice the angle site b d, 
of which ec d(c0, c10, c 20, c 30, &c.) are respectively cotangents. 
To ascertain whether the fault lay with my Arab informant, or 
with the instrument, I compared the actual, divisions on the latter 


the radius ac = 1.00. 


with a scale of cotangents, and found the following results, calling 


— Angle of Angle lLengthedor Trueangle Errorof Error if false mode | 


- altitude. ‘marked. cot, & angle. — 


20 0° . 1.000 
$5 5 1,096 $4 46 
80 10° 1.196 79 48 
‘T95s Gee 18 ot 2.908 * * 
JO ey 205%. (1.435 69 44 
4 og a —— 65 26 
2a) we iees6 rss WwF29: 4 * 60 22 
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‘tion without duly qualifying himself by consulting his books. It is also 
clear that the same set of divisions may be made to serve for night 
observations by placing the eye atd-: but as they only embract alti- 

‘tudes exceeding 40 degrees, the instrament would not be = 
the polar star in equatorial latitudes. » 

In conversing with the same muallim on the track tuken in.different 
monsoons, I remarked that he always talked of sailing upon. different 
stars, in lieu of different points of the compass, as we should express - 
ourselves. It immediately occurred tome, that this might explain some 

‘of the obscurities of the Mohit, where, for instance, that work directs 
the polar altitude to be found 7} inches at the “ setting of Aquila ; “tee 
might mean that the ship should steer upon the setting point of — 
until the pole should be depressed or raised to the altitude indicated. 
«esLendeavoured therefore to procure an Arabic compass, ‘but not one 
could be met with in all the vessels—at length mv friend Syep Hoszin . 
Sip found a drawing of it in one of the practical works on’ navigation, 
(the mdjid kitdb*) in possession of a nakhoda, and without ceremony tore 
-out the. leaf to shew it to me, as the captain ° was afraid of parting 
with the volume, without which doubtless he would have been greatly 
at a loss on his return voyage. I immediately made a lithograph 
drawing of it (fig. 5) exactly as [ found it, with the circle of English 
numbers, s shewing it to have been copied from a European card, around 
which the names by whiclithe Arabs “ box the compass, had been 
entered as more conformable to their own practice. - 
* These names would seem to point toa time anterior to the inven- 
Hon of the magnetic compass, when indeed the only way of ascertain- 
* “ing ag the relative position of a ship at night in the broad ocean was by 
observing the points of the horizon where “prominent stars rose and 
set. The system could pnly have been adapted to intertropical navi- 
gation, wherein no very great variation occurs in these azimuths, and « 
“it is necessarily but an approximation” to trath, as hardly any of the 
ominent stars selected rise or set at the precise azimuth named from . 
: em: . By-the: positions assigned to some of. the-south e ta » we 
must suppose that it was framed rather to 5 suit pla : 

_ equator ; but in drawing out the following | comparative : 

— — azimuth of — 
Ag 0} ction, when of course - azimuth is ec 
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table of N. P, D. by which he may, if he please, take his latitude, with 
the simple instruments above described. cP seq 

Tht card may be divided into two great portions, the eastern and 
western, in which the same names of stars occurin a direct and inverse 
order—on the east with the prefix pike mutald, or “‘ rising place of ;” 
on the west with that of _vsne maghib, “ setting place of :"’ the north- 
eastern quarter has written on its circumference, 


. . - * 

dl; , 321; Gayl Jed alee plbal/l_s,b — 
‘‘ From the noriA towards the east, Mutaidi Shimdli,—(the north-castern 

-quarter,)—Iatitude increasing, longitude increasing."’ 


The south-eastern in like manner has the words: 


Ustte _albe lj J,bl, pes vel baslis b&b pib.!! ys 
‘Brom the eas! towards the south, Mufalat Janébi, (or the soufh-eastern 
‘quarter,) the latitude diminishes, longitude increases.’ . 
The north-western : 
pod Uglll, oa); Csyall Sled Carre sla] ;b stellen 
“From the wesf*to the north, the north-western quarter, Maghibi Shimalt, 
latitude increasing, longitude decreasing.”’ 
The south-western : 


ye eye 9 — tpt —“ — —— — 
bal St SIS! Cli I= le 
‘(From the south towards the west, Maghidt Janabi, the south.western 
quarter ; longitude decreases and Iatitude decreases ;—when you are to the 
_morth of the line.”’ te SaS 
‘The final words, when you are to the north of the line, apply equally 
to the remarks on all four quadrants; for example, when you sail on 
any point of the compass between north and west, you increase 
_ your latitude and longitude—and so forth. — 
he north point, or pole, is called, as in S1pi Axi’s work s\— jah, a 
word not to be found with this acceptation in our dictionaries ; nor 
is bs qutb, generally confined to the south pole, but rather the 
“Contrary.  e44 matid, the rising place, ‘and (4% maghib, the 
setting place (to wit, of the sun) are the terms used for the’ east and. 
~'Qéest cardinal points. It will be sufficient to enumerate one’ series of 
“he intermediate stars in the order of their occurrence on the card- 
Sy Wl by W. 11° 15%, 35,4 -4%6, the setting point of fargad, 
“the calf; © ie of the two stars known by the name of fargadat in, (p et 
+g -urse minoris:)\9 approaches nearest to the required north. polar 
— — at o> ww es IT yw eghtr 
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2. N.N. W. 22°30’, _ —, the setting of ndsh, the 
bier. This constellation comprises the four stars of the belly, both 
of the small and the great bear, but generally and in the present 
instance, the name applies to the latter, of which, however, the posi- 
tion is nearer 30 degrees than 224 in azimuth. 

Ss. .N. by N30? 45’. 63\G nine, the setting of nugeh, the she- 
camel, probably the same as Gia}, the goat, of Dr. Dorn’s celestial 
globe, the middle star of the tail of the great bear, N. P. D. 34°. 

4. N. W. 45° Oo. Upscure, the setting of dyéqg, the kitten, 
aiovk of the Greeks, or capella ; whose north polar distance is in fact 
444 degrees. 

| 5. N. W. by W. 562/15’. e7); 2A, the setting of wdqd, the 
vulture, wega of our astronomy or « lyre, N. P. D. 514 degrees. 
This i is the star translated by the Baron HAmMMeEr as Aguila; but the 
azimuth shews it * “be Lyra. 

Go We NEW. 6727-30". low albc, the setting of simak, con- 
tracted for ge Vea simdk ul ramd, the spear-bearer, Arcturus, 
N. P. D. 76°. It is Ascimech aremeah of the Alphonsine tables. i 

7. OW: by (N? 78° 45°." "4% yA!) albee, the setting of surayd, the 
Pleiades. The north polar distance of these stars differs so much from 
the azimuth here assigned, (being only 67°,) that the name is possibly 
applied to Aldebaran, (N. P, D. 73° 50’) although —* latter is the 
true Arabic denomination of « Tauri. 

8. W. 90°. — — the setting place (of the wun) bs con- 
stant in the equatorial regions. 

9. W.by 5. 1lOle 135°. Figen, the setting of yozd, a con- 
traction for igs oS -» the giant's foot, known to Europeans as Fears 
in the right foot of Orion, N. P. D. 98.24. i 

10. W.S. W. 112° 30. ys enaee, the setting of tir. Ido 
not find any star of this name on the celestial globe described by © 
Dr: Donn in the Roy. As. Soc. Trans., nor is the word Arabic. The 
similarity of sound and near coincidence of azimuth might incline me~ 
to consider it as Antares, (115° 40’, ,) were it possible that the word © 

* bright, in the passage quoted by Down from Ean Muna, 
be changed to * “the ‘amie of the ‘star before ‘us’: the pas- — 


as follows : = riw-.ortiietegis 
— — i ie "Gini ea 
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which is the scorpion’s heart,”’ If the Arabic name of this star be 
galb ul dgrab, whence was our name of Antares derived ? * 
The only other resembling ¢/r in sound is yl marked as Atair 


on our globes, and comprehending the three bright stars of Aguila 7 
but the position of this constellation puts it out of the question. 
ll. S. W. by W. 123° 45’. A, the setting of AAlecil, 
the crown. There are several constellations so named. Corona 
~S borealis is called agal!l, and is much too far north. There is another 
akleil (janibi) the southern crown, situated about azim. 130° which 
is nearer the mark: but the constellation intended may possibly be 
| QaAlSd), the crown of the scorpion, the 17th lunar mansion 
of Utucn Bee; notwithstanding its error of azimuth. In _ posi- 


tion, the bright star Fomalhaut 6— |?) of Pisces Australis 
comes much nearer the mark, (121°) and it seems curious that it 
~= ._—« should have been set aside for a less conspicuous group. 
iz. S. W. 135°. — , the setting of dgrab, the Scor- 
pion. We shall see presently that enfares is the star of this constel- 
lation here intended, although it is far too northerly for the position, 
But for such confirmation we might have suspected dgral to be a 
corruption of = at 2 db: the crow (xepat) which lies in 134° azi- 
muth, 
13... S.W.by S. 146° 15’. — * the setting of Hamdrein 
the two asses. This name is not to be found in the globe. The nearest 
* to it in situation are a and g Gruis. ; 


14. S. S. W. 157° 30’. Uswuntre, the —— of — 
the -well-known star Canopus in the constellation Argo, <dA/safi- 
nah of the Arabs. The north polar distance of this star, however, is , 
only 1434 in lieu of 1574. . It would set in azimuth 1572 at a place - 
Situated in north latitude 28°; so that if this be taken as a clue, we 
may trace the origin of the compass scheme to Lower Egypt or Syria. . 
16. 5. by W. ‘168°. AS. ale eta, the setting of salibar, As we) 
4 proceed. southwards it becomes more and more difficult to find. the, 
stars intended. Canopus indeed is almost the only one familiar to us — 
Salibar i is not to be found on the globe, nor. in the dictionaries : but 
it is. s the ery. word translated Lyra by. the Baron Hames, | a northern — 
constellation, which would be quite inadmissible in the, southernmost. 
situation, of the compass. There is a constellation . somewhat ¢ gipilar. 
in soun i"Sé the the brass oe ‘described by Dr. Dorw, calle 
Alsaba;'the beast; lying clots to the Centaur with which its stare ane 
mixed.— Jentauri be the starintended, it would beabout ~ 
“< the right distance jdew entoh ith from _Canopus—but this star is called — 
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with its fellow in the other leg of the Centaur, y jes jam Hazdr-o- 
ulwazn on the globe. The only other star of note falling within moder- 
_ate limit of distance is a Eridani, or Achernar of our globe, which is a 
corruption of el Ss! akhir-uinehr, “the end of the river.’—What- 
ever star may be meant by salibér, it is surely more southerly than 
Canopus, and by nomeansLyra. The two or three translated passages 
from the MoAit equally confirm this, and receive illustration from 
it. In the voyage to Gujerdt (page 456) the translation says—‘* In 
this mensure (the kids, or lat. 16°54’ north) Lyra (salibar) is five 
inches (15° 30’), or Sagitta (saim awal) six inches (15° 6"), or Canopus 
and Lyra are equal to three inches and a half (11° 6’)."". The second 
paragraph in page 457 is expressed almost in the same words. Now 
if for — ul sahm be read pe) ul nahr (a Eridani), and for sali- 

_ bar we take » Argonavis, the above conditions may very nearly 
be-complicd with ; for, in north latitude 17°, Canopus and , Argo 
will be seen at an altitude of 12° together, on opposite sides of the 
south pole at the hour of 10 p.m. in the beginning of March. 
The north polar distance of « Centauri (150°) would better suit the 
given meridional elevation (13° 30°) than that of Argonavis : but in 
this case it must be e/achr and not salibdr which must be coupled with 
‘Canopus at the equal altitude 11° 6’: and the text would need a 
second alteration. 

Again, in page 456 (the latitude by position being about 18°) the 
translation says—“ If it be not time for taking the polar star, take the , 
height at the setting of Aquila (nasr-wdga) by the Lyra (salibdr) which 
gives 74 inches (or 17° 30’)."". Now first correcting vega, which we 
know to be q Lyre, and not Aquila, we shall find that at his setting, 

the star above pointed out as akhir-ulnehr, Achernar, comes to the 
‘southern meridian, and bears very nearly the altitude required, 

Here then salibdr would seem to be a Eridani, whereas in the other 
two cases it may be 7 Argo. Until we get sumebody to point out the 
actual star in the heavens, it will be impossible to decide between the 

|” €mp;zibut a considerable step towards the. solution gf the Might peo 
_ 2 Wilgsa Jang, af any Fate, bers gage by the discovery ast sa 
> - tothe southern hemispherer ny ee ee 
Tf the Baron will favor us with a translation of the first chapter” 
which treats of the names of the stars, the division of the circle of the — 
and, above all, of the Cardinal points of the compass, we shall 
able'to:clear-up all these points ina satisfactory manner, 
—* stly 
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taken. from the Malabar word, samoukkd, for which M. Kirarxoru is 
at a loss to discover the origin*, though it seems obviously a corrup- 
tion of, the Sanserit term aa chumbaka, the loadstone. The . 
Maldivis alter a few of the names, particularly towards the south. 
Some of these variations serve to throw light upon the doubt- 
ful parts of the Arabic list. The orthography also, as written 
in my presence by my intelligent friend Munammap, better known 
among his island countrymen as Ustdd-muallim, the master-pilot, 
differs considerably, being more of the Malay style: one letter an 
é with a dot under it, is, he tells me, peculiar to his islands ; it has the 
pronunciation of gh, not of & while <3 is pronounced more like g. The 
following is his catalogue : 
>*, pronounced ghao, the north pole—of unknown derivation. 
ens, 79 farghadem, a corruption of farkadain. 
es ndash, the alif substituted for ain. 
Ue! - dyouk, ditto. 
lS  gdsil, used for a Lyre in lieu of wigd or Wega. 
lew  simag, the (5 used for —. 
wy ) theridn, a corruption from suraya. 
murgh, the west—derivation unknown, perhaps corsapted 
*from maghib,—irua is the east. 
- jozd, the star Rigel. 
ye tir. Can this be Sirius, which is the next —— star. 
more southerly than Rigel ? Its Arabic name is — *. 
—  agrad, in lieu of akleil, shewing that the crown intended is 
the akleil ul dgrab of the globe, which consists, according to Unusa 
Bee, of g,°8, » aud + of Scorpio; & hasa N. P. D. of 112° only, which 
would give an azimuth of 115° in latitude 28° north. : 
— —s galb. If this be correct in orthography, it would — 
yin) galb ul dgrab, the scorpion’s heart, or Antares: but if in- 
tended for is the dog, it may stand for Sirius. The former is, how. 
ever, most probable, because it confirms the Arabic name for the same 
point which is A, or simply the scorpion, of which the —— 
pal star is Antares. . bie i wm wns - + _— 2 * 
pam —hamarim, the final vedobeGented, — my 
Dae " “sil, pronounced silli, ,an unknown substitute for soheil, which, 
will be seen to be removed further south ; perhaps it is the local name 
of Canopus, corrupted from the WAVabIGr ds? syste > exqeein 947 Bs asiets 
© Kiaraorm sur invention de la boussole, p. 32. . 
5 5S 
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* al pl | siliwdr, the w substituted for 4. 
sew — soheil, Canopus, is used by the Maldive sailors as the south 
' cardinal point,—for what reason I was unable to discover. They also 
use the Indian word dakhan. 


Note on the Maldive Alphabet. 


While conversing with the Ustid-muallim one day on the above 
subject, [ got him to write down the names as seen above in the Ara- 
bic character: being curious, however, about the modification of the 

ain introduced, | inquired whether the Maldive population had any 
distinct alphabet of their own, to which he replied in the affirmative, 


and gave it mein writing just as I have lithographed it in Plate — 


XLIX—a most whimsical system, and calculated to puzzle antiquari- 
ans egregiously should they chance to stumble upon an inscription in 
* the Maldives without possessing the key to it! 

At first he told me they had but nine letters, (the second row in the 
plate;) m, ph, d,t, 1g, ",s,d; but on my observing that he made 
use of a letter not in this list for the & of Calcutta, he said—** Oh yes, 
there are the other nine” (the upper row)—meaning, as I presumed, 
‘that they were not indigenous but extraneous signs introduced to ex- 
press foreign sounds : they are, in fact, the nine Arabic numerals with 
a dash above them to distinguish them from the ciphers. He wrote 
with greater fluency in these his native characters than in the Arabic. 

. The system of vowel marks is partly an imitation of the Arabic and 
— partly of the Indian method; the long vowels being denoted by dou- 
_ bling the diacriticel stroke: the nasal n is marked like the Sanscrit 
" @nuswara, ‘but the letter * is also inserted. It was striking to ob- 


1 serve how readily his ear distinguished the sound of a diphthong, 
| and how correctly he expressed it with a double character. The 
order of writing is from left to right, contrary to the Arabic 
. ‘mode, and none of the letters admit of being joined together or 
— abbreviated; but I pretend to no more knowledge of the alpha- 
“— bet, or language, than is comprehended in the plate itself, and 
a . need not, therefore, attempt to expand the materials of a short — 
pee view between two parties but imperfectly understanding one an 
— ther, into a treatise on the unknownand, perchance, non-exi stent 
‘ ature of these — islanders —lit will, doubtless, sap many that 
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VII.—Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions, lithographed. 


(Continued from page 731.) 


7 inscription on a Cannon from Goa. 

| At the foot of Plate XLLX. I have inserted the copy of an inscrip- 
tion which, it seems has long puzzled the savans of Lisbon. Mr. J. 
Gavcwart, chief interpreter and sworn translator to the British Govern- 
ment at Penang, Singapur, and Malacca, has addressed the Rev. 
ANsevMo. Yecros, Vicar General of the Singapur Mission, on the 
subject, affording, as he conceives, a full explanation of its purport; 
but either the characters must be exceedingly perverted in the copy, 
or Mr. Gaupart must have a powerful imagination, to convert, as he 
does, such hieroglyphics into the following Sanscrit sentence : 


are Wit SHA TIS cA 
‘ QR (2 AF ORS 


which he translates, ‘‘ (cette) heureux (et) puissant manufacture 
appartient au bon Roi Ram le 12 de Bélier 725." 

The raja here designated as the proprietor of the gun (if the read- 
ing be conceded) the translator explains to be Kama varma vira Mar- 
tanda Perumal Tamuri, who reigned at Calicut from the year 718, 
(A. D. 1542,) to 736. (A. D. 1561,) of the Parasurama cycle. He 
was engaged in severe struggles with the Portuguese, and it is 
probable that the piece of ordnance thus fell into the hands of his 
enemies. 

OF the letters themselves those only that bear resemblance to old 
Sanscrit, are the Ist, 3rd, and 4th. The rest appear purely con- 
jectural. | 

Inscription at Kandharpur. 

Lieutenant Krrror, already well known to my readers for his 
antiquarian and architectural zeal, has, on his recent march with his 
regiment towards Gumsur, taken every opportunity of examining 
objects of antiquity in his route. The only inscription he has yet 
met with is shewn at the foot of Pl, XLIX. ‘' It is (he writes from 
Cuttack) contained in two compartments of a very ancient and unfi- 
nished temple on a rock in an island near A’fgarh; at a place called 
Kandharpur or Kandalpur.” The characters are of the old Bengali 
or Gaur type: and may be thus transcribed in modern Deva Nagari; 
afafaruces: Dfafes ara: “ the divine lord of beauteous variety, 
the variegated ornament”’—being the epithet, doubtless, given to the 

of Siva, established or intended to be sthdpan'd in the temple. 
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‘tot Ae: 
' WITT, — —— of — ——— yr. By Munshi Mouan — 
[Dated Sit Pun, on the joint streams of the Panjab-] 

Uch, surnamed Uch-Shartf, or holy Uch, which being near the 
junction of the united streams Hesudrus, Hyphasis, and Hydraotes, 
Acesines, and Hydaspes, attracts the notice of geographers, contains 
numerous sépulchres of the Muhammadan saints. The oldest of all 
is that of SuAn Satr ut Hkaaskai, but it dwindles into obscurity. A 
miserable wall without the roof environs the dust of the above saint. 

If I write the respective names of the saints of Uch, along with 
their incredible miracles, I fear to enlarge my remarks : however, 
I presume to lay before you the endeavors of my feeble pen in re- 
gard to Sudu Sian Jarsu and his reputed descendants. He died 
‘600 years ago, and is said to have lived to the age of 150. His 
tomb, which is inside a large but gloomy room, is eleyated about 
five’ spats from the surface of the ground. It is a very simple. build- 
‘ing, adorned with the poor frail and old canopy. Both of his sides 
have ten graves of his offspring. They are distinguished by one 
‘rising above the other, which fill the entire position of the room. 
None of them have any kind of inscription. 

“ Sutw Siapv Jar&u acquired a very great fume by defeating the 
4 Havsssv’, and converting his son Botagvu’ into Islamism. He was 
tha -the rule® of Betiwahi, near Bahdwalpur. 
= Mya EL ‘had three’sons, AimAD Kavirx, Bans vppin, and Siap Mu- 
BOs HAMMAD. When the first of the three was about ten years old, he 
- happened to meéet a man in the bazér, whose son had died of 
* some — He applied to AnMAD Kasir to restore his dead_ son 
«te ‘life. “The young saint, after making ablution, turned his face 
Tare towards Mecca, and repeated the words ** Qum bi izn Allah*, * which 
>: Fiterally means, Get up by the command of God... 
—— is the wonderf al miracle. described of Amstan Kasia. . When 
two reputed sons, Siap 
‘The former was ** 
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When the Maxupu’m reached Madind he was suspected to be a com- 
mon Musalm4n and not a Siad. On this he stood out of the door, 
and, Jooking at the tomb of Musnammap, cried as follows: ‘‘ dssaldm 
alaikikt ya jaddt’’ (or, Peace be with you, O grandfather) ; when came 
the answer “ Va alaiki ussaladm ya valdi,’’ (or, Peace be with you, O 
son) out of Mun am™man’s tomb, which convinced the men of the shrine 
that he was a real Siad. People assert that this proves his being the 
respected and first saint of the Musalmans. On receiving the intelli- 
gence, I desired to visit the monument of such a renowned holy: man 
of Uch. 

In company with my countryman and school-fellow, Pandit Ki 
SHINATH, we proceeded to the town of Uc, and — —— a few 
narrow streets on our way to the shrine. 

On coming to the door, which has dwindled into the most ruinous 
state, we descended towards the west, and turning to the south enter- 
ed the room where the body of the Maxunu'm rests. The tomb’isa 
very poor structure, but raised about seven feet high from the ground, 
which is concealed by numerous other graves. There is nothing 
admirable in the shrine of the MAxupvu’m. Three small openings give 
light inside the apartment. 

“The following Persian inscription written on the door, presents us 
with the date of the Makupou’m’s death. — <1 Oe 
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“When the world was covered by darkness without the countenance of the 
ShAh, (or MakhdGm.) The date was 785 of the Hijri era, 

The mausoleum of Maxnpo's J ARANIAN JAHAN Gael —— 
visited by the pilgrims of the distant country, Itisa popular belief 


| * ‘this region, that a fool can Bye’ restored to perfect sense by. “ 
, the earth of this tomb. — 


Tt is very odd ‘that the tombs of the saints of the eae Uch,, ‘who 


possessed such boundless reputation and respect in days of old, have | 
Been’ not” adorned with any kind of architectural beauty, either 
: by their posterity’ or believers, except that of ‘‘ Bibi Jind Vadi,” (or 
—— life.) Tt is"situate on the verge of ® precipice 
“which” commands | ꝝ old bed of the Panjdd rivers, and gives — 
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Besides this, it suffers a good deal by the neglect of the ‘Musalméns, 
who do not repair it. The door, which has been entirely eaten by 
worms, opens towards the east, and has a sight of the other two 
cupolas. They excel in material and handsomeness the others of 
Uch, except that of “ Bibi Jind Vadi.” 

** Bibi Jind Vadi" was one of the descendants of Suau Sian Ja- 
LAL, of whom I have already spoken. The dome in which she sleeps 


is erected of" burnt bricks, which are cemented by mortar. The ⸗ 


whole of the edifice is ornamented by various hues and lapis lazuli 
of the celebrated mines of Badakhshin. The size of this grand 
building may be estimated at about 50 feet high, and the circum- 
ference 25.° 
* ‘Though the clouds had unluckily obscured the light of the day, 
still we endeavoured to take a sketch of the Bibi Jind Vadi's mau- 
soleum by means of the camera obscura. I herewith enclose a. copy 
of it—[{which we omit for reasons given on a formar occasion.—Ep J 


ia a ⸗ 





IX.—Specimens of the Soil and Salt from the Samar, or Sambhur 
_ dake salt-works. Collected by Lieut. Anruurn Conouny, and — 
by Mr. J. Srerugnson. bo 


— is now more than a year since I received from my friend Lieut. 
he Cox Ly the specimens named at the head of this article. They 
were on a very large scale, and packed up so carefully. as to exhibit 
on arrival, almost as perfect a picture of the process and progress of 
the salt manufacture at the celebrated lakes of Sdmar, as could be 
0 obtained by a personal visit to the spot. 
| ~ At my request, Mr. Srervenson submitted such of the specimens 
_ as seemed to require it, to chemical examination in my laboratory, 
_ wher yere- ‘the results were unexpected, I verified them myself by 
re-examination. My sole reason for delaying.the publication of 
these. very interesting memoranda was, that I was in hopes Lieut. 
 Cononty would favor me with a full account of the “manufacture, | 
Wares however, public business and subsequently ill health oblig ged 

m to postpone—and thus time. _has — on un 4 t the specimens 
. . phi nearly y dissolved : es ay ek eget 
unless I place 497 Besa : 
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tion as could be —— I will therefore first place these before the 
reader. 


: 


*Note on Sdmar lake salt and earth, by Lieut. A. Conotry. 


While acting as Salt Collector for two months at Sambhur, I 
employed part of my time in putting together officially some inter- 
esting notes, historical (semi-fabulous rather) and statistical, con- 
cerning this marvellous spot, collected by my friend N. B. Epmon- 
sTonE, Esq. Superintendent of Ajmir, when he went to take posses- 
sion for the Honorable Company at the beginning of the year (1835). 
Connected therewith it would be desirable to have scientific exami- 
nation of the produce of the mines, for which purpose I send them 


to you under charge of a servant; and will here detail the contents 
of the boxes. 


A 1.—A long box containing a quantity of the mud which forms the bed of 
Sambhur lake, and which yields as often as it is covered by (a few inches depth 
of) water, and acted upon by a hot atmosphere. This mud was dug out before 
me from the bed of a * kiyar’’ (or vat) just after it had yielded a good crust 
of salt crystals, when it was of the consistency of a stiff jelly. The mud near- 
est to the surface was put next to the part of the box at which the lid is laid 
hold of, (in order that it may be drawn out,) and so on downwards till the box 
was filled. 

A 2.—A box divided into three parts, containing as many sorta of carth. 
Ist. Some of the black mud just mentioned, which bas the depth of about half 
a gaz below the surface of the lake. 2nd. A bluish earth which so@gm hardens 
into a frinble cake and Seems & compound of what lies above and below it. This 
has a depth of half a gaz under the black mud, Srd. A white sandy earth, which 
has-a depth of from five to six gaz under the second strata. This I learned from 


the SaméAur Sherishtahdar who sent the specimetis after me to Jaiptr on’ the | 


10th July. He wrote ‘‘ under strata No. 3 lies white stone from which chanam 
is made.’’ I immediately sent off an express to say that I would make the 
fortune of any enterprising digger who would dive for some of this stone, but 
the Serishtabdar returned for answer that the attempt had been made j in vain, 
(rain) water having covered the whole surface of the marsh. He dug on the very 
edge of the lake, where there was no black mud, but only the earth No. 2, and 
he found nothing but this (he wrote) to the depth of 6 gaz, when the influx of 
water obliged the diggers to give over work. He wrote moreover, some of the 
de ol est inhabitants say that all parts of the lake are not alike; that in some 
places you dig and find the three sorts of earth sent; in others, below the onad 
only ‘gang? kuchet’ (2?) Io others again only mud that has no bottom." 

Liz ‘way further mention that the Serishtuhdar wrote—" The people call the 


gil — Pindole (H1.) and make whitewash from it.” This inducing a belief 


that it contained lime, I poured vinegar on a bit which immediately effervesced, I 
— —— used ——— the very delicate porous vessels Sout 


sort of —— k in summer 
1 ae 
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4. A piece of ditto, on which, apparently, the salt did not come out well. 
5. <A piece of ditto, near the edge on which the salt did not form. 
6. A piece of ditto, the salt of which got mixed with scum while forming, 
7- A piece which seems to have been similarly mixed, but which was cut 
from another siydr, and said to be five or six years old. It hus evidently been 
‘rained upon, and it was taken from under a sheet of rain water, by which more 
of it would have been melted had it not been old and pakkd. : 
& a.—A piece on the scum of which crystals were formed after rain had fallen 
upon it. | ‘i ~ 
8 b.—A ditto ditto. 
8 c.—A ditto ditto. 
9. A piece the salt of which got somewhat mixed with mud when being 
formed, (probably from its being agitated by a strong wind) and on which a. 
crust of scum settled. : * 
10. A piece of crust, chiefly scum, such asis thrown aside as useless. 
11,. Other refuse pieces taken from a kiyar in which they had been lying 
neglected for, perhaps, some years. ' 
12.” Pieces of crust of saif from the surface of a kiydér. = 
13. Ditto ditto. N. B. These have been more or less — —— 
sigalg been rained upon. — 
_ Bits of a fine crust of salt with a little scum on the top. This was cut 
— phaurk from the surface of a kiy4r. | Rees J 
—— ‘Three other bits of a different kiyar. - 
14 b. - Another of another. : 
“The above five items are merely varictics to enable you to trace the process 
of formation. jas 
— — “ Bacheh,"’ or infant crystals, about the smallest size 9 which, the d 
mineral, particles come to view on the surface of the salt mud, after the partial 


— of a body of water covering it. These were taken from under a 








of water six fingers (or three inches) deep. ! 
= 5. Crystals about two days old (after first formation) — fingers’ dept « of 
water at first, 14 fingers’ depth evaporated when crystals taken out. 
| * Ditto about three days old; or when two of six fingers’ depth of water 
shad evaporated. * — 
18 Ditto about four days after first SOE PE or Palin J of. six fingers’ 
ow vaporated, — 
——— ofa fair (common) size, produced after about t eight days? ‘evapora-_ 
e of six ers deep water.—N. B. These ‘erystals | were found ducing the hot ~~ 
. when the day's ry heat was intense, and that of the night considerable. * 
— which formed on a stick after ‘it had lain seven days in the six . 
rom wt which the last mentioned (19) were taken after eight days. * 
“The « retion is more — on a — ie r stick, — thing 
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A 25.—Good SambAur salt, such as a byopdrt would call pakkaé, and rea- 
dily buy. 

26. Superior ditto, such as a Gyopdri would covef—a year or so old. 

B i.—* The grandfather of all salt’ (the literal expression of the man 
who broughtit.) A lamp taken out of an old pit cight cubits deep, said to have 
been re-opened after a lapse of 100 years. In this may be observed several 
layers, but for which 1 should have been ready to believe that the diggers 
had errived at the top ofan under ground chain of salt mountsings, such as those 
“ee beyond the Indus, which Ereainsrone describes, and that they had just chip- 

pedoffapeak. You must know that the bed of the SambAur lake is, for the most 
part, as shallow as adish, and that after the rains it gradually becomes dry ; 
when dry the natives dig pits a few cubits’ depth in the bed of the marsh, and 
pour the salt water that they thus obtain into vats (made with large stakes, 
grass, andearth), in which it evaporates in from eight to fifteen days, according 
to the depth of its sheet, and the state of the weather. A pit is deg for a few 
rupees, so an old one is not usually restored after the rains: the water deposit- 
ed in it dries into a cake of salt at ita bottom; then a little sand is blown in, 
and then another rainy season comes, and a second layer is formed, and so’ on 
for perhaps many seasons, when, the pit becoming filled, all traces of its con- 
tents disappear till the sinker of a fresh well hits upon them. 

2. Another lump taken out of another pit three or four cubits deep. 

B 3.—Another from another. 

4. Another bit from another pit.—N. B. All four specimens were extracted 
when water was above them. 

5, 6, 7. Lump crystals and intermediate strata of earth from other pits. ·· 

8 and 9. Loose crystals from a pit four cubits deep.— Ditto from ditto, eight 
D cubits deep.—N. B. You will observe that nearly all the SamdAner salt crystals 
grow into the shape of a four-sided pyramid. I seein the Cyclopedia that the 
cube is given as the ascertained primitive form of 11 minerals, of which salt is _ 
one ; please to dissect 4 crystal till you arrive at its nucleus, and if you have | 
leisdre, tell me the process of structure, for ‘* Sakamberi ji,"" the tutelary 
goddess of the Chouban Rajpdts, for one of whom she in the year 608 5S, mira-- 
culotisly made the lake, appears to reverse the order of architecture in put- 
ting together her mineral particles, causing them to rise from a point to a base*. — 


“ij 


10. A piece from a pit, the crystals of which are slightly coloured, — <2 
Examination of selected Specimens from the above. By J. STEPHENSON. 
~— Ket PS No. 1 _—Mud from the bed of Sambhur Lake. — 


An average portion digested in distilled water, and the filtered solution — 


r . * e * 


(which eppeared of a reddish brown colour), subjected to the usual teats, — 
the following results, · 


a 
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2 rate of es AAR Sees Copious white precipitate. 4 
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_ 300 grains exposed to a gentle heat im order to drive off the moisture lost 
107 = 35, 6 per cent. 

100 grains of the dry mud was now put into solution, and. the insoluble matter 
collected on the filter, washed, dried, and weighed, gave 70 grains. 

The filtered solution treated with nitrate of barytes threw down a precipitate 
of sulphate of barytes, together with the colouring matter, which after washing, 
drying, and weighing, gave 17 grains = 10.4 sulphate of soda, 

The sglution now freed from the sulphate was next treated with nitrate of 
silver, from which a precipitate of muriate of silver was obtained, weighing 42 = 
grains = 19.5 muriate of soda. ) 

Insoluble matter, ON a OO OA ——6 
> ore Bialphate ofsodey ond 2 i ss oe ees Pi se Dee et ww Fase ae Ole 
a eeurinteiof todas. ose 008s 9 


Re rer ————— coves ee es eer oe He oe — —— 0 


100 


- of. SS 


Ezamination of the insoluble matter from A No, \, after the separation, 
: as above, of the sulphates and muriates. 


Fifty grains of the insoluble carthy matter now freed from the extraneous 
salts was treated with muriatic acid. A strong effervescence took place, and 
the digestion was continued for 12 hours, as there wae reason to suppose that 
carbonate of lime was present. It was now repeatedly washed with pure water, 
and the remaining earthy matter, which the acid had not dissolved, separated 
and collected on the filter, well dried and weighed + it amounted to 37 graims. © 
—* he muristic solution was now treated with oxalate of ammonia, which threw | 
down a copious precipitate of oxalate of lime. This being —_— washed, and * 
Aried, weighed I1 grains — 8.6 carbonate of lime. ¢ 
8 ‘The remaining solution contained a considerable portion of loose muriatic 
- \mcid, which being neutralized with pure liquid ammonia, a portion of alumina 
(tinged with yellow oxide of iron) was precipitated. This heing separated by 
the filter, washed, dried, and weighed, gave 4 grains. — 
ae Calculating then for per centage, the composition of this earthy matter wil, 
stand as follows : * 
_» Matter insoluble in muriatic acid (silica,) ... . . . 74 0 
. dete Sarvonate:of thine; ~ 66 i. FSC ⏑— 
* he Mlomina aud oxide of fron; 46 ves ee des oe eevee 8 


* ase espe abit Sith DIE ISLE te Oo :. 
. : . 
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— — — 400 oOo. 
A & No. 10.—Thls I found to be chiefly composed of sulphate of soda, with | 
| and muriate of soda in considerable proportion. wy — 
—— } gave a trace of sulphate * otherwise good salt ; though the 
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#4 No. 1, from an old deep pit re-opened after 100 years. Examination by tests. 
Nitrate of silver, ..........-.2.--.-.0+0--+-+-+ Copious precipitate. 


Nitrate of barytes, .. 2... 00.606 de ee ce ceases es Very copious ditto. — 
Oxalate of ammonia, .. .. 


sae whee eee ede eves INGO Change. 
Prussinte of potash, .........52.....+++.-++.. Ditto ditto, 
AACS PRPS. USS ee ye Se eevee See aES Ditto ditto. » = 
Tarmeric ditto” Gio IPS Saks eseeeeees Ditto ditto, | 
A fair average sample was taken —— the whole thickuess of the lump. 
' 100 grains exposed to a gentle heat lost 5.5 grains moisture. * 


100 grains treated with nitrate of barytes gave a precipitate, which after 
having been well washed aod dried, weighed 156 — 83 sulphate of soda, 

The filtered solution treated with nitrate of silver produced a precipitate of 
chloride of silver, which after having been well washed and dried, weighed 22 
grains = 10.4 muriate of soda. 

The composition of this sample is then as follows: 

Insoluble matter, .. 
Moisture, .. 22.06. 
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100 0 
A No. 6.—The salt of which got mixed with scum while forming, appeared 


very wet, 

When tested, this sample appeared to contain a considerable portion of alkali, 
especially the reddish coloured part called scum in the list. | 

100 grains dissolved, and the insoluble matter separated by the filter, washed 
and dried, gave 2 grains, 

To the filtered solution was added acetic acid till the alkali became neutralized ; 
after which it was treated with nitrate of barytes; the sulphate of barytes was 
precipitated, and having been well washed and dried, weighed 84 grains = 51 
sulphate of soda. 

Nitrate of silver threw down a precipitate of chloride of silver that weighed 
(after washing and drying) 30 grains = 14 muriate of soda. 

In order to ascertain the quantity of alkali in this sample, 100 — were 
dissolved in pure water, and treated (drop by drop) with sulphuric acid of speci- 
fic gravity 1.116 till the exact point of saturation was ascertained, by frequent- 
ly testing with litmus paper, Towards the point of saturation a strong effer- 
vescence took place. The solution was neutralized after 96 grains of the acid 
test liquor had been used, which is equal to 10 per cent. of carbonate of soda. 
This ‘sample being very wet, the moisture was ascertained in the —— way, 
and amounted to 23 per cent. — - 

This sample, or rather what is called scum in the list, is composed’ of 

© “Sulphate of soda... 66... cece cece cece eee eee eee e eee tee St 0) 
“Muriate of soda, .... 2... cere ce cece secemereeeeeerecceces uw ene 
———— soda, sete eae 3. * —“ “+: coset a — — 10 o 
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» Samples A Nos.) 25.and 26, called. good.end superior salt.in) the list, when 


tested, gave traces. of sulphate; with this exception the crystals are good and 
pure. 


7 7 - - is 7 


a 





" The conclusions to be drawn from the preceding details are some- 
what at. variance with the general impression regarding the Sambiur 
salt lakes. At least my own idea, derived from conversation with 
natives engaged in the salt traffic, was, that the lake water was a deep 
saturated brine, which left so thick a cake of salt on evaporation in 
the hot weather, that it was cut out in blocks on the margin and 
brought away on bullocks. 

it would seem, however, that the shallow luke, or inundation 
would of itself, leave a deposit too thin to be profitably worked; 
and that it is customary to dig reservoirs or kiydra wherein sever- 
al feet depth. of water already nearly concentrated to brine, are al- 
lowed to deposit their crystals on drying; or the evaporation is 
aided by the introduction of sticks, wp which the saline incrustation 
TRONS creeps. 


.* antes *et.: 


specimens A 15, the bacheh or fant crystals of one day’ 3 growth, 
through 16, 17, 18, to 19, the Sth day's produce ; in the last the 
crystals are cubes of full half aa inch base. Again we find crystals 

of the same size in No. 22, from the evaporation of 8 out of 12 
fingers’ depth of water in 20 days of the bottest season. In No. 23 
the erystals from 6 inches depth of water are of 2 inch. base. The 
size, however, of the crystals depends greatly upon the undisturbed 
continuation of the process, and doves not give us a clue to the, quan-. 
. tity « of salt deposited froma given depth of water, whence we might 
caleulate the saltness of the lake itself at various periods. of the sea-. 
son. The rate of evaporation itself may be estimated from the above 
data eolerenly. well : thus ⸗ 6 fingers in § days” —“ 12 fingers in 20 
days” —wili be nearly half an inch in depth per diem / ‘The pits dug 
for the reception o of the brine seem sometimes to. be very deep, 10 or 12 
feet ; in these when deserted the deposit proceeds. for several years, 
e — 1 strata of of salt separated by a streak of earth washed i in 
So at rainy season. The accumulation. it is then dug out in mass +) 
nera —— — salt for: sale is collected as, it forms i in the brine 
tate, by which 1 means ‘it — from the more. 
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A circumstance of chief importance elicited by Lieut. Conorry's 
specimens, is the presence of the carbonate and ®ulphate of soda 
in considerable abundance among the saline products of the Sambhur 
lake. The greater part of the substance described by the manu- 
facturers as refuse or scum, which is stated to be thrown away as 
useless, turns out on analysis to be carbonate of soda, contaminat- 
ed with sulphate and muriate; and it is well deserving of inquiry, 
whether the discovery of so extensive a store of natron in a state of 
freat purity, may not be turned to profitable account. In all the 
strata cut from the neglected kiydrs the carbonate is seen overlying 
the mixed sulphate and muriate, of an efflorescent snowy consistence. 
Sometimes the formation of the salt is prevented by its abundance as 
(in A 4, 5, 6); No. 5,1 find on analysis to contain 40 per cent. of 
carbonate, with 80 of each of the other salts—and a little care in 
separating the crystals of these would leave it nearly pure. 

Spicular crystals resembling nitre are seen in some of the epeci- 
mens (A 11); they bear a very small proportion to the general mass. 
It is but necessary to refer to Mr. SterueNson’s examination of other 
specimens, to form a clear idea of the conditions best suited for the 
separation and collection of the different salts; thus in the old desert- 
ed pits (B No. 1), the sulphate is obtained nearly pure: in A 6, 10, 
‘fis mixed with carbonate; in A 5, the latter predominates. As for 
the muriatée, from its inferior solubility, this salt is readily separated 
in a state of purity from the brine. —B 

The small proportion of lime in the earthy residue of A Ty from the 
hed of the lake, rather militates against the expectation entertained 
by Lieutenant Conotty from native report, of a subjacent stratum of 
this mjneral. : * eS ee 

The points now wanted to complete Lieutenant Conotiy’s descrip- 
tion of the SambAur salt manufacture, and the questions naturally in- 
duced from the information he has already given, are : 60 = : 

“1. A topographical account of the lakes, their extent, general 
depth, position relatively to adjacent plains, sands, or hills. —e 


2he extent of the manufacture, 
and other statistical data. | , — 
-g. Whether the carbonate and sulphate are worked and used ? 
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produce, possible increase, price, 


the qua {tity and price of these. Wee le ae 
by the native manufacturers or 


-4. The exact process followed 

— i eT eee ee es are ne ea 

“Og; “The specific gravity of the water, both of the lake and of the 

pfitie pits) at different seasons; which may be found in the absence 

of the means of determining it on the ‘ot, by bottling off a portion 
= + | 
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at stated times. This would also enable us to ascertain whether the. 
carbonate existed in the water, or whether it was formed during the 
evaporation, by the action of the lime or other earths. ‘The presence 
of magnesia, of potash, and of iodine also remains an undecided 
point, as wel] as the nature of the pink or amethystine colouring 
matter remarked in some of the specimens (A No. 24). 

' To conclude this hasty note, I may mention that I have found M. , 
Gay Lussac’s alkalimeter a very convenient instrument for examin= “~ - 
ing these mixed salts. By preparing three standard bottles of dilute 
nitric acid, nitrate of barytes, and nitrate of silver, adapted to his cen- 
tesimally-divided dropping glass, the per centage of carbonate, sul- 
phate, and muriate, is obtained successively from the same specimen 
— great ease and rapidity. 
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X.—Remarks on a collection of Plants, made at Sadiya, Upper Assam, 
"from April to September, 1836. By Wirt1ram Gairvitn, Assistant 
“Surgeon, Madras Establishment, on duty in Upper Assam. 


‘ se 
_ The ‘following remarks may not be uninteresting, as they concern 
a portion of India of which, especially so far as regards its natural 
productions, but little is known. I must beg, however, to point out 
that they must be considered as outlines only of a slight sketch ; * 
since the amount of plants collected in Assam does not probably — - 
exceed 1,500, and this can scarcely be considered more than one- 
fourth of its whole Flora. ——— 
_ The greater pomon of Assam that I have seen, may be. —— 
to an extensive plain, intersected in various manners by belts of jungle, 
the | breadth of which, although extremely variable, does not, except 
towards the hills enclosing the valley, seem to be often very great. 
y But as we approach towards the eastern boundary, the spots unoccu- 
pied by jungle become fewer and less spacious: so that between 
J Kujoo ( Ghat on the Noa Dehing, and Nungroo on the Booree Dehing, and 
. in the whole of that direction, the country is almost. exclusively oc- 
* eupied by jungle. The characters of a plain intersected by narrow 
Su et jungle is very | obvious about Radiy4. at which. place the 
= ecti —— entirely formed. é<opeaees es —— ts spatal = wath 
“The cculiar feature of Assam, especially its lower and Kt 
ponaiats in the vegetatic — —— or | 7 
which are stretched along. 
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to 10 miles. They may be said to be throughout their whole extent 
exclusively clothed with dense grass jungle. ifn 

Up so Rungpoor the eye meets nothing but grasses, and an occasion- 
al Bombax, a tree remarkable for its ramification, the branches being 
nearly approximated in whorls, and forming night angles with the 
trunk. About Buggooa Mookh belts of jungle begin to appear, here 
and there approaching to the banks of the river. From. this place 
upwards the belts increase in extent and number, and from Selont 
Mookh, just below the confluence of the Dihong with the Burhampoo- 
fur to Sadiyd, they proponderate much over the grassy tracts. Above 
Sadiyd these tracts recommence at least on the northern bank, but 
they disappear soon entirely: the grasses that clothe the churs are, 
especially throughout Lower and Central Assam, of gigantic sizey 
some of them often measuring 20 feet in height. They consist of 
four or five species of Saccharum, the kuggra, mog, (white,) molaha, 
(red) and telee, (blackish,) of the Assamese, and a species of Arundo, 
which is perhaps the longest of all, the nul (or podomolee*) of the 
natives. Towards Sadiyd, however, very large tracts are covered with 
Imperata Cylindrica, the ooloo-kher of Assam, which grows to the 
height of 5 to 7 feet. As the genus Saccharum far preponderates 
over the others, and is perhaps during its inflorescence one of the 
most conspicuous genera of the order, the appearance presented by 
the churs during the flowering of their occupants, can be more easily 
conceived than described, 

It may perhaps be convenient to consider the botany of Assam 
under the following heads. 

I.- Botany of the Burhampootur, including the churs. 

_ Of these, Graminez form, as I have said, al mee exclusively the 
Flora. Of the immediate banks, the predominant order is, —Compo- 
site, Polygonere, Scrophularinem, Graminex, (among which is a species: 
of Alopecurus,) Boraginex, lave several representatives ; from Jor- 
hdth upwards to Diboroo Mookh, a large annual Ranunculus occurs ex- 
tensively, and throughout the same distance large patches not — 
commonly occur of a species of Irematodon, (7. sabulosus, mihi.) — 
species of Polentilla is also not uncommonly met with. ew ; 

Il. Botany of the plains. 

Predominant plants, Graminew ; of these the most common rae 
Sadiyd are Imperata cylindrica, Saccharum spontaneum, Sacch 
fuscum (Roxb.) in wet places; and a probably new, vo robe and: 
species of Panicum.” _ Among these may be found two or e, 

Wur | it Loken: one see ee — 
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Those parts of the plains which have ata previous period been 
cleared for cultivation, but are now unoccupied, present the usual 
tropical features; and are occupied chiefly by Cyperacee, among 


which occur one or two Graminex, several annual Scrophularinex, 
‘and small Alismacez. 


IY. Botany of the belts of jungle. 

IV. Botany of the foot of the boundary hills. 

On this last I am not able to offer any remarks. It will be found 
excessively rich in ferns, and next tothese perhaps in Cyrthandraces. 
The only opportunity that has hitherto been allowed me of visiting 
any portion of these boundaries above Gawahattt, occurred at Gubroo 
Purbut ; and I was then fortunate enough to meet with an Alsophila 

30 feet high, a Sollyana, (mihi,) and Kaulfussia Asamica. Of the third 
division, the botany is very varied; so much so, that no one promi- 
ment feature seems to present itself. It is to this section that by far the 
greater number of species contained in the collection will be found to 
belong; and I shall hence pass in review the orders composing it— 
reserving the few observations 1 have to make on the most interesting 
plants to a subsequent part of this paper. 

To those orders, the presence of which indicates the climate of 
northern latitudes, or of a tropical one at considerable elevations, I have 
appended an asterisk ; and to those which, though usually tropical, in- 
clude plants which have hitherto only been found at comparatively 
high elevations, I have appended a cross. 
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Lycopodiacee, ··2** ewe - 
: Total,.. 40 
Of Anonacee I shall only notice Sphorostemma, Biume. In this 
. genus the connectivum is highly dilated, and the i of the-anther at 
a considerable distance from each other; and yet from the arrange- 
meat of the stamina, bilocular anthers with contiguous loculi result. 
It affords another instance of the existence of the peculiar tissue, 
until lately supposed to be characteristic of Gymnosperme. In ad- 
“& dition to this singularity, its medulla is traversed longitudinally by 
bundles of dense, occasionally branched, woody fibre, which consists 
of a superposition or ‘‘ emboitement”’ of several layers. — 
 Cucurbitacee. Among these plants occur two genera which appear 
to be new, 50 far at least as the Prodromus of M. De CanpDoLLeE is con- 
cerned; in which book the article on Cucurbitacee, (by M. Sznima : — 
appears to me to be very unsatisfactory. Of one of the above genera, 
I-haye only seen the male ; it is remarkable for the involute, or rather 
gyrate involution of the petals. The second F propose calling Actinos-— 
Ae temma: ‘it is chiefly remarkable for the complete separation of i esta 
—— — ers orate Hills,on the Dihong, 
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mina ; for the ** dehiscentia circumcisa” of the fruit ; and, above all, for 
the pendulous direction of the seeds. It approaches in some points 
to Zanonia. I am notaware whether the peculiar nature of the arillus 
of this order has been explained or not; it isa separation of that 
portion of the tissue originally surrounding and in close contact with 
the ovula. Hence it is a shut sac; and hence, too, it is wanting in 

Actinostemma, in which the cavity of the ovarium is not filled by ia 
production from the placentz. ; 

Conarie. In Conaria, of which I have one species from the Abor 
Hills, the raphe is certainly external with regard to the axis. I have 
not been able to ascertain whether this depends upon any torsion 
of the funiculus, which Mr. Brown has stated to be the case in 

‘other instances of a similar anomalous situation. 

_ Of Saururee Houttuynia is the only example. This plant, which was 
‘ofiginally described by Taunsera, appears latterly to have been more 
“misunderstood than by the original describer. I have had no oppor- 
‘tunity, however, of examining the work of THunserc in which the 

‘plant is described. And I ought, perhaps, toexcept M..Mzysn, who 

‘has published ** De Houttuynia atque Saurureis,”” with which work 

“Tam unacquainted. I find each flower throughout the spike, except 

perhaps the terminal one, to be subtended by a very small bracte. 
Of these, the four lowermost, rarely only three, are highly developed 

and petaloid, forming the spatha. 
The number of stamina to each flower is, excepting those at the 
apex of the spike, almost invariably three, and always equal to’ the 

‘carpella entering into the formation of the female organ ; andof these 
the third is alwaya next the axis. The terminal flower has from five 

- ‘to’seven stamina; the spuce between this and the uppermost trian- 
- drous hermaphrodite (?) flowers is occupied by an assemblage of male 
’ flowers, with a variable number of stamina, but never greater than 
~ three, and usually, 1 think, two. That such is the structure of this 

ortion 9s proved by the presence of bractea, similar to those of the 
lower portion, interspersed among the stamina. Dr. WALLICH says, 
~~ Gn Flora Indica, I. 362—‘‘ In the numerous spadices which | have 
"examined, T have with Father Lovurerro invariably found three stami- 
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Bre th Wiis, the latter at the apex of its angles. I have not, therefore, 
: rie ore ler where i it has been placed in the Flora —— AD 

there e is —* no tees considering it at all different from the 
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as, and as many styles attached to each ovarium: the former above — 


1esitated continuing this most interesting -plant in the » very class — 
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station in the sexual system; nor can there be at present any doubt 
of its neither belonging to Heptandria, Polyandria, or Monecia.” 
TuuNssnc was, however, so far as I can see, right; for he paid, in all 
probability, exclusive attention to the composition of the terminal 
flower, on which, in certain cases, the Linnzan rules lay much stress- 
Taking this into consideration, Houttuynia may be referred to Hep- 


tandria, Polyandria, or Monwcia; most correctly to the latter, and 
least correctly to Polyandria. 


Pt 


But as,—so far at least as regards the 
Linnzan system,—the most obvious characters are the best, it is ad- 


visable to keep the plants still in Triandria Trigynia. The structure 
of the seed has been likewise totally mistaken. In the Flora Indica, 
loc. cit. the embryo is placed at the wrong end of the albumen, and 
is mistaken for the embryonary sac. The real embryo is a much 
more minute organ contained in this, ‘‘ the vitellus,"’ or membrane 
of the amnios of Mr. Baown. Dr. Hooxer describes Dr. Wauuién’s 
account as most correct; but he does not define the situation of the 
embrvo otherwise than by saying that itis situated at one end of 
the seed. Lastly, the plant does not belong to Aroidex, nor even to 
Monocotyledones. Notwithstanding the apparent solidity of true em- 
brvo, yet the more important nature of the structure of the stemis 
sufficient to point out that it is Dicotyledonous, or rather Exogenous ; 
and among these, its true place is, beyond doubt, Sauraree, 
— Of Thymelea one species only occurs, which is apparently referrible 
to no published species of the order, To this I have attached the MSS. 
name of JenxKtnsiA, in compliment to Captain F. Jenkins, Agent to 
the Governor General on the North-East Frontier, to whom Botany, 
among othersciences, is considerably indebted. - 
Of Menispermee the majority are interesting. Cissampelos is the 
only genus with which I am acquainted, in which the venteal suture of 
the ovariaum is anticous, or not next the axis. I am not certain whether 
the most correct way of understanding the curious stracture of the 
female flowers is not to assume the aggregation of four flowers, which, 
in the only epecies I have examined, appears constant, as a complete 
quaternary division of one only. It remains to be ascertained whether 
the singular reversion of the situation of the ventral suture is more 
_ © yncommon in aggregate than in solitary carpella. : 
- Of the genus Sfauntonia, Assam has two species, but only one is 
contained in my collection. The anomalous structure of the fruit has 
wo doubt been explained by Dr. Wannicn in his Tentamen Flore 
ui Nipalensis in which it is published under the name HMolbéllia, but 
» which I am at present unable to consult. A find that the placenta- 
© Gen of this genus is similar to thot of Flacourtianee, with which 
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order I am not acquainted, and to that of Butomex; and hence the 
anomalous situation of the seeds. At the period of expansion of the 
flower, the ovula are much less developed than is almost univérsally 
the case: they present indeed the appearance of ovula at the earliest 
stages of development. I refer to this order a plant with long ra- 
cemes of ternarily aggregate fruits, notwithstanding that it has milky 
juice, and that the Cotyledons are large, foliaceous and obliquely 
situated with regard to each other. 

Among the Cyrthandracee a species occurs, (Chiliandra obovata, 
mihi,) remarkable for the structure of its mature anthers. These de- 
hisce in a labiate and incompletely bivalvular manner, the lower and 
smaller valve being alone half reflexed. This valve is compound, 
and due to the mutual adhesion of the originally distinct inner locel- 
lus of each loculus. To this formation | have adverted in a short 
memoir on Rhizophorez, published in the Transactions of the Me- 
dical and Physical Society of Calcutta, although I was at the time 
ignorant of the existence,of an example. dssem contains another 
interesting species of this family: this, which is remarkable for its 

pentangular petaloid calyx, and the ‘* dehiscentia circumcisa,’’ of its 
fruit, in which it approaches to Aikinia of Mr. Brown, I propose 
calling Cyananthus. 

Scrophularianee aflord one new genus, (Synphyllium torenioides, 

*mihi,) »n account of which will appear in the Journal of the Madras < 
Literary Society, edited by my friend Mr. Cour. 

Asclepiadee contain some interesting species, of which one consti- 
tutes s probably a new genus, unless, indeed, it is referrible to Dr. 
Wicnr's Heterostemma, from which it would appear to differ in the 
valvular wstivation of the corolla. This species is remarkable for the 
aliform processes running along the larger veins of the under surface 
of the leaves. 


a this. order, or to Apocynes, is to be referred a remarkable plant, 


distinguished by the numerous longitudinal foliaceous ale — oe La 
This t, 


— ſolli , and, I speak from memory, its serrated leaves. — 
which I have seen near Mergui on the Tenasserim coast, — to 


b= roast, 
—* have been sent _by Captain J&NKINS to. ‘Dr. — — 


—— others, none of which appear, however, ‘to — me 
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The Monocotyledonous forms are chiefly those of other parts of 
India. Among the Orchidea two species of Calanthe, and two of Po- 
fonid occur, as well as one species of Spiranthes. Among the Gramic 
new the most interesting is a Diandrous species of Alopecurus, which 
genus is, I believe, new to India; at least to any portion of the plains. 

Of the Cyperacew, I shall only advert to the existence of four 
species of Carex, two of which are, however, from the Abor Hills: 
a third, which was originally sent by Captain Jenxins to Dr. Wat- 
LICH, appears to be widely distributed, extending from Gawahati to 
Jorhath ; the fourth; I have only met with about Sadiyd. 

But perhaps the most interesting plants of the whole collection are 
contained among those “* incerte sedis,” a division, always to a be- 
ginner, of great extent. Most of these are from the lower ranges of 


the Abor Hills; and the appearance of these is quite sufficient to 


ensure their being of great interest. é 





XI.—Note on a Remnant of the Hun Nation. (Vide Chap. 26 of the 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” under the head of ** Ori- 


ginal Seat of the Huns.”) By Captain W. Povey. 


‘‘One of the princes of the nation (//un) was urged by fear and 


ambition to retire towards the south with eicht hordes, which com- 
posed between forty and fifty thousand families ; he obtained under 
the title of ‘ Tansou’ a convenient territory on the verge of the 


Chinese Empire.” (A. D. 48.) 


Now, there are a people located in various parts of the Bama 


(Burmese) and Shan (Siamese) empires, who are distinguished by 
the appellation | of ‘‘ Ton-soo"’ or ‘‘ Ton-dzoo =" 


intermarry with their neighbours, and assert their descent from “a 


people who came from the north; they are an ugly, swarthy race; 


both men and women closely resembling the picture of the Huns 
Broad faces, flat noses, — | 


drawn by Gipson in his immortal history. 


"they have a language of 


their own, and differ in feature, dress, and domestic mauners from ~ 
the inhabitants of the country in which they reside; they never 


small | eyes, short, squat (but athletic) figures, are the most prominent —* 


beauties. ‘The men wear their hair long in common with the Bama, 
but their dress, which is always. of a dark colour, much resembles the | 
rb of the. Chinese : the women have a fillet of dark-coloared 

(zener wi a red or white border) tastefully arranged asa 
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and falling down over the back; a mantle of the same _ 
ial extending , \ the shoulders toa little beyond ie 
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the knee, is the only remaining garment. Their legs, which are 
extremely thick, are covered with a number of metal bangles; these 
with the exception of the ear-ring (mad-dda) are the only ornaments 
worn by the females of the Ton-soo race. 

I am persuaded that these people are the descendants of the ‘‘ Tan- 
you” described by Gisnon, a remnant of the ancient Huns /! pre- 
served during a lapse of 1788 years uncontaminated with the blood of 
‘strangers !! 

Turning over the pages of Gisson very lately, | happened to notice 
‘the subject. I regret exceedingly that I was not aware of this sin- 
gular coincidence during the time of my temporary residence in the 
neighbourhood of this people—how much might have been elicited ! 
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“XII.—Table shewing the breadth of the river Satlaj and the rate of its 


current at different stages from Harrike Pattan to tts junction with 
the Indus at Mithankot. 


[Communicated by Capt. C- M. Wanzkr®.)} 
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TABLE, No. 2. 
—— the distance of the Stages in Miles, and the Soundings* of the 
River from stage to stage. 


—— — ú —ñ— —⸗— — — — — — — — — ———— 














Names of Stages. Sounding. iis. 

— — — — a eee 
From Harrtketo .... 
» Bunddéli to.......1/ 19 [14 feet. 

» FirozpGrto .....| 10 |10,8,19,16,12,11,12,10,11,90,12,)4,172, 104 
»» Mamdot to....... 14 | 11,12,14,14,14,12,12,6,6,6,6,7,8,12,11, 14,6. 10 
9, Khighgi to .....) 13 8,8, 12,6,6,6,6,5, 13 .8,5,5,5, 12, 14,10, 6 

* — to 0 6 —— 


13 


9s Ladtike to... ** 26 13 12,12, 32,09, 9, 7,44,12,9,13, is, 6, 15,11,15, 8,7. 15, 17,44. i114 
» BD Jog vairg — “se 93 7% 6 4. 13,5,12, 10, 12,153,229, 14,9.20, 9,12, 14,12, 32 »Li, 


10,14, 14,6,6,14,10,11,5,3,5, 10. it 
+» Juwunda Bangé, | 84)14,14,14,6,6,14,10,5.5,5. 9 
oe Chadnni to... ..-} 33 §,10,14,10,12,9,12.9.10,8,7,7, 13.6, 12,12. 10 


>, Dechawali to. vee) JS 18,101,13,12,5,7,0,6,3,5,8,12,12,14,14,5,8,8,6. 
ss VEGloA to ..--.-.] 16 |6,9,9,9,6,14,15,14,5,7,12,16,11,16 »15,15,16,12,12,14, 











9,113,6,7,6,6. 104 
op AMOkI tO: Asses cs is 6,14,14,15, 12,9,11,11,21,114,8,9,10,7,18,14,18,13. 114 
» Khajh Bazidpir, | 15 |12,12,9,8,6,7,6,5,9,11,13,12,8,7,6 6,6,5. "| gh 
> sGnkeh to .....| 12 15,.4,6.7,11,12,14,3,3,3,3,4,7,11,91,24,4,4. * 
sy Pala to oo. cc cceee | 33 )14,14,11,7,16,12,8,11,8,8,9,9,6,7,12,13,18,11. 104 
Nurpur to .......| 24 |13,16,9,7,6,7,13,14,15,6,7,9,20,8,6,8, 7,8,)2,14, 15,6, 
7,.9,15,9,10,10,11,7,14, 16,16, 16. 114 
»» KhyrpGrto .....] 20 |7,10,6,11,12,18,14,12, 18,9,16,12,11,12,113,6,8,19,1), 
| , 7,5,¥2,10,11,12,9,14,21,13. 104 
es Nirmohamad, ..| 104/9,13,14,15,14,15,11,11,12,16,7,6,15,5,7. 144 
Gaildera to . 12 |7,5,11,6,7,11,16,9,12, 18,19,13,11,9,7,20,8. i 
», BahawalpGr to...] 114)11,9,8,16,14,13,9,13,14,18,18,8,9, 12. 1) 
»» Nbharwalé to ...}) 1) )12,139,7,12,11,9,6,9,8,.7,6,9, 12, 18,9. 10 
» Budduketo .....} 54§/9,12,16,16,13,7,6,14. 11% 
yy Mirpiir to .......) 14 7,6, 14,17,16,13, 7,11,20,16,12,13,14,12,12,19, 12,115 3 
14,12. 1 
»» Makkhanbelé, ..] 13 |9,7, 15,9,7,9,12,19,15,0, 18,14, 18, 24,21, 19. 14 
4, Sitpr to .......] 10 [14,11,17,15,14,12,14,18,7,9, 12. 13 
os Shydan&to .....] 14 [24,94,15,13,14,9,14,17,24,12,12,12,12,12,19,13. 1S 
»» Mithunkot,....../ 15 '11,9,8,14,12,12,13,24,17,12,13,14,17,15,15,24,27. le 
TABLE, No. 3 
- Shewing the distances both by water and land from Ropar to the princi 
pal towns on the Satlaj as far as Mithankot. _e 
Akbari Kos, Statute Miles. 












| ith their distance from 
Names of places —— — By water.| By laud. Ey water.) By land. 





From ar to Lodi4nd or Filor Ghét, . 
Repa to Hatvike,..c cccveceseecss 
Ditto to Firoz 
Ditto to he 
Ditto to 
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XIII. — Comparative view of the duily range of the Barometer in dif- 
Jerent parts of India. By James Prinser, Sec. As. Soc. &c. 


’ The friends who have for the last two years favored me with 
Copies of their Meteorological Registers, have doubtless accused me 
of a most ungracious requital of their labours, in the long slumber 
to which they have apparently been devoted in my editorial escru- 

. toire! ! Such is not absolutely the true state of the case ; but the num- 
ber attached to the accompnying plate* will, I fear, testify against me 
to the extent of having kept back for nearly a year, the curious facts 
that had been elicited from the possession of so many valuable re- 
eords of the weather. = 

‘The fact is, that the prompt attention with which my appeal was 
answered by observers of the weather in numerous parts of India, 
served as a check to the immediate publication of the materials sup- = 
plied. The very voluminous dimensions of such registers, and their 
dry and unperusable nature, even by the few who would like well to 
consult them, set me about contriving some method of condensing 
their results into convenient compass, and exhibiting them to the eye 
in a manner more perspicuous than could possibly be accomplished : 
by a mass of mere figures. 

The usual form of a diagram of zigzag lines from point to point 
would apply tolerably well to a series of single daily observations, 
taken at a particular hour, and would trace out in a gently undulat- 
ing curve, the course of annual variation; but if made to embrace the 
double daily oscillation, now well known to be steadily pursued by the 
Barometer in intertropical climates, it was evident that the alternations 

F would be too confused on a small scale to be followed pleasantly by the 
eye. A slight modification suggested itself, as calculated to remove 
* all objections to this mode of displaying the phenomena, without taking 
in any degree from the accurate notation of the fixed points of obser- 
vation, while it represented more palpably the amount of daily oscil- | 
lation. The modification to which I allude will be readily understood ; 
* by inspection of Plate XIV. It consists in breaking the connection 
the consecutive days, and merely laying off, in short — 
lines, the interval between the maximum and minimum — the 
inst ament, ~ The proximity of the lines enables the eye. to — 
im: ina y line drawn centrally through them to | 
Urse, , without the necessity of drawing it, w 
| of an inch, so — to occur, and so difficult: of } det tect Hie 
Fotis once obvious and ‘em roe Th 
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advantage, however, of the plan of parallel lines was, that type might 
be adapted to express the observations with as much facility as to a 
figurefl statement. Having the brass rules of my calendric scales 
already divided according to the davs of the year, it only would be 
requisite to cast a quantity of rules of the thickness of one day, and 
exactly one-tenth of an inch in breadth; the printing surface of some 
being retained of the full length, and that of others reduced succes- 
sively one hundredth, two hundredths, three hundredths, &c., so that 
nine varieties, and a large supply of blanks or quadrates of the same 
dimensions, would be sufficient to lay off any series correct to the 
hundredth of an inch, which is ample for most purposes. I here give 
a sample of this mode of registry in type, although, as I had previous- 
ly engraved a copper-plate divided for the purpose, I have not, onthe 
present occasion, made any use of the typographic plan, in spite of the 
far — expedition and precision of which it is capable. 


Madras. Calentta. TirhGt. Cawnpore. Simin. Nipal. 
3.0 29.5 29.5 29.0 79.0 23.0 25.0 





It is merely necessary to denote by figures at the top, the value of 
the neutral line from which each set of readings is to be estimated right 
and left, in some even division of the inch, as 29.50 inch for Calentta ; 
29.0) inch for Tirhut, or 25.00 for Nipal, &c. To reduce the lines into 
figures when requisite, an ivory inch scale may be applied, but this 
will seldom be necessary if such linear tables are accompanied by 
monthly abstracts in the ordinary form: the chief advantage of the 
lines being to shew at a glance the variations of pressure or other 
phenomena, during the month, in a very small compass, and for many 
localities at the same time. 

Having thus explained'the principles upon which the accompanying 
plate was filled up,—a work of no small patience by the way, seeing 
that it contains 13 columns of 365 double entries, or nearly 10, 000 
individual measurements laid off by scale to the hundredth of an inch,— 

I will proceed to notice, first, the authorities whence the various | 
columns are derived ; and, peecondly,, the instructive and highly curious — 

itd discloses. 
ee : Madras: column i is extracted from the registers published by 
won, the H. C,’s Astronomer at Madras, in the Journal of the 
— Society nk place. For the Bombay column I am indebted 
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to my brother Assay Master, Mr. Noron, who kindly sent me copies 
of some registers made mostly during his absence. The series is broken 
in many places, and the observations between June and October, 
1834, were evidently taken by an inexperienced hand. The single 
line marked Socotra is from the register kept by Captain Haines 
while engaged in the survey of the island. As the hours chosen by 
him were not those of the maximum and minimum, Ef thought it best 
to confine myself to the noon readings as a mean of the day, The 
Calcutta columns are taken from my own registers, published in this 
Journal. The Tirid¢ diary was kept at my request by my couein, the 
late Mr. Tuomas Dasuwoop, Judge at Mozafferpur, who kept it up 
unremittedly for three years and a half, indeed until a very few days 
before his sudden and lamented death*. One year of this series has 
already been published at length in the 2nd and 3rd volumes of the 
Journal, For the Cawapore register Lam beholden to Colonel G. Pou- 
tock, C. B. of the artillery. This series is unfortunately intermit- 
tent, from his having been obliged to send his barometer to Calcutéa, 
in December, 1834 : which, however, furnished an opportunity of com- 
paring it with my own standard. A little to the right of the Cawn- 
pore line for 1834, are entered the observations of Mr. Ritcnis at 
Bancoora, for April and May, also abruptly terminated by his falling an 
untimely victim to the climate. | 

_ The last series to the right l owe to Captain Rogpinson of the 
Nipail Residency ; it was made partly with his own and partly with 
' Mr. Hopaeson’s instrument, which will account for the shifting of the 
index point m June, 1834. In March also two adjustments were 
attempted by boiling the tube. These do not affect the utility of the 
register, when once noted. Captain Rominson’s tables are invaluable 
from the number of periods during the day they embrace, but these 
will be alluded to hereafter in summing up the figured abstracts. 

_ Iwas disappointed of getting any observations from the western 
hills, (the seat of the grand trigonometrical operations still going 
forward in those parts,) until after the plate had been long finished 
and the whole edition struck off, when Mr. H. 5. Bovtperson of 
Moradabad kindly transmitted me a file of observations taken by his 
brother, Mr. | S. M. Boutperson, at Simla, between May and Noyem- 
— “Rather than lose the valuable additional evidence which 
egister, at a position elevated about 7000 feet, and situated 400 
o the west of Katmandhu, would afford, 1 have caused: it to be 


a 7 he 4 
— | — ited his 3 life e of exemplary public se vier — vri⸗ 
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inserted, under the Bancoora column, heading the index line 23.50, 


to correspond with the average range of the barometer at Simla* 
and have reprinted the plate. a * 


The first feature in the table that attracts attention is an almost per- 
fect parallelism in the march of the barometer at Colcwtta, Bancoora, 
Mozafferpur, Cawnpore, Nipal and Simla—places situated many hun- 
dred miles asunder from 224° to 25° north latitude, and 80° to 88° east 
longitude, with altogether differently prevailing winds and climates, 
and opposite geographical features. The same parallelism continues 
even af far south as Madras, but the excursions are there much sub- 
dued in every respect, and occasional deviations are observable, which 
teldom or never occur in the three Gangetic lines, except from such a 
local hurricane as that experienced in the immediate neighbourhood 


of Calcutta on the 3rd August, 1834. Between Bombay and Calcutta, 


little conformity of detail can be perceived, though the general direc- 
tion is symmetrical. ‘There is, however, considerable accordance 
between Bombay and Madras, the former having from its higher 
latitude a wider range of oscillation, both annual and intermediate. 
The direction of the wind (at least of the lower stratum) alone 
seems quite insufficient to account for the barometrical variations, al- 
though it is generally true that the mercury rises with the prevalence 
of northerly, and falls with that of southerly winds, as might be expected 
from the different specific gravity of a warmer or colder atmospheric 
column. ‘That the moon also has no regular influence appreciable on 


the ‘scale of my table, must be, I think, also granted; for as many * 


instances occur of a falling as of a rising barometer at the changes of 


-funar phases. The course of the thermometer, on the contrary, seems 


to have a decided connection with that of the barometer. This is 
exemplified in the comparative uniformity of the Madras line, and the 
increased curvature at other places. For convenience of division I 
assumed the tenth of an inch, as representing 10 Fahrenheit degrees of 
temperature. Had I taken double that amount, the general thermome- 





e Having the former copy of the plate at hand, I have distributed it detached 
along with the other, hoping it may attract notice and procure me a ful : 
llection for some future year. om / » ay | 
"ST ear bee’ also favored with a daily barometrical series for 1836 at Bangalore, 


— a we — ae 4 
by Dr. Movar, but 1 have reason to think that the instrument used was sluggish 
in its movements. I trust, bowever, for the ensuing year, the Lnbours. of this 
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* “tric curve for the year would have been nearly symmetrical with that 
‘of the barometer, except during the rainy season. 

It should be remarked, that the daily undulations of temperature for 

Calcutta and TirAdt, are the extremes indicated by a register thermo- 

_ meter exposed to night radiation and noonday sun: those for Madras 

are only the variations of morning and afternoon heat in the shaded 

air. They both, however, but the former more distinctly, shew to the 

eye the influence of clouds and rain in diminishing the diurnal ex- 

) cursion ; and in this respect a direct accordance is also observable in 

_ the reduced diurnal motion of the barometer; as I long since pointed 

_ out to be the case in regard to the Benares tables published in the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. XV. 

Another material point to be noticed in the plate is the gale of the 
3rd of August, when the Calcutta barometer dropt down to 28.8 inches 
passing (on the plate) through the TirAidt column, which is only partially ~ 
affected. There is in all the lines a decided fall at the same period, but 
only of an ordinary extent, apparently unconnected with the disturbing 

_ cause of the Calcutta storm. Any who have witnessed the gathering of 
a north-wester during the calm serenity of a sultry evening, and have 
— — watched the turbulence of the clouds and commixture of upper cur- 
rents prior to the sudden and furious generation of the whirlwind 
below, will be prepared to consider the hurricanes and gales of longer 
duration as equally insulated in their origin, only upon a much larger 
‘scale of operation. A sudden condensation of aqueous, or perhaps of 
Te gaseous matter, whether by electricity or simple cold, would, by ditaw- 
| ing upwards toward the vacuous space, the under air, cause a fqll in 
= sabe barometer as certainly as if there were an absolute removal of 
: _-superincumbent weight, for which there would be no mode of atcount- 
* i ; and | this upward current could not take effect without the pro- 
“ ction of a horizontal current of corresponding degree and velocity. 
| ne last point | of instruction to be gained from the present plate,— a © 
dit is a very important one,—is the reliance that may be placed on 
— the measurement of barometricul altitudes taken by comparing the , 
: ‘observed height at places so distant as Cawnpore, or in the mountain- 
| regi ons ¢ of the Himdlayas with the register of a stationary in- 
gt wirient at! Calcutta. 1 confess I always had misgivings on the com- 
— eae — — — such distant readings, until as it were my hand 
refuted th doubt of my mind. The engraving sh hews that a dozen 
sraneous observations (that is, observations not made at tl 
. —— — —— ations n 
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sumed as the barometric zero at the level of the sea, can possibly be 
trusted: hence the advantage of maintaining a constant register at 
orfe or several fixed spots; nay, it may be almost regarded as a public 
desideratum, where, as in India, the Government has so much to learn 
of the physical geography of its vast territories. 
Want of space has prevented my including in the plate the thermo- 
+ metric columns for 1835; but the temperature does not require “such 
minute discussion as the pressure, for obvious reasons. The hygro- 
metrical phenomena also are rather unsuitable to graphic illustration, 
The monthly averages to which we must now pass will, itis hoped, be 
sufficiently comprehensive in these departments to cause no regret at 
the unavoidable suppression of the daily registers. | J 
Beginning, then, with the Bombay and Socotra series we have the 
following 
—* Abstract of Bombay Observations for part of 1834, by Mr, Henverson: 
. for 1835, by Mr. 5S. Frazer. 
Barometer uncorrected, Thermometer. 
10 A. M. Noon. 8 P.M. 10 A. M. Noon. | 3 BP. ue. 
1834. : 
January, « 50.06 30.03 29.098 76.5 74-5 79.2 
February, - 80.03 20.00 29.95 77-2 78.7 60.0 
March, .«. 30.01 29.07 29.93 79.5 65.5 62.0 
Barometer reduced to 32”. 
1835. 
January, «| 29.974 29.939 29.889 -» Sunday Obs. carent. 
February, - -898 907 HES -. ditto, 
— March, .. 875 837 788 from ji2th to 16th carent«. 
April, .... .890 651 790 16 to20 ~~ ditto. 
ay, secs 779 -762 »736 2,3, 8 tol0 ditto. — 
-June, “**-e .662 .639 612 
July, .... 610 605 .579 * 
August, *- .6E8 .663 640 J 
—— 22 33 are 
ctober,.. | 823 7 729 
| Wivataher: “O85 941 "900 } 20th Oct. to 3rd Noy. carcot 
December, -980 -957 902 from the 25th carent. . 
Means, -.| 29.824 29.600 | 29.753 
Mr. Noron, fancying I was only in want of the barometrical se- 
> tides has omitted to send that of the thermometer or of the weather 


eral. His own observations for many years on the climate of 
Bombay are, however, published, and will supply the deficiency when 
we come to take a general review. 


Abstract of Observations taken on the coast of Socotra, on board the 
oft OS: Palinurus, H. B. Haines, Commander, in 1834, 


— Month. | Barometer at 32°. © a aN Wind, Weather. — 
Noon, 8 P.M./B A.M. Noon.|5 P.M. 
) 76.7) 60.7] 79.4 
60.6 ¢ 73.5 , 
61.0] 80.9 


4.0] 87.01 86.2 
s also the readings at 4 A.™. 
heavy weather, the 
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We may now pursue the same course with Mr. Dasuwoon's tables 
for Tirhit, from December, 1833, (prior to which they have already been 
inserted,) first only reducing the barometric altitudes to 32°. Mr. RQasn- 
woop, following my recommendation of tapping the tube before reading 
off, has, as I expected, made the daily oscillation considerably greater than 
in his first register. Thus also my new standard barometer is found to 
oscillate full a fifth more than the old, so that the real external change 
of pressare during the day is hitherto only approximately known, and 
may perhaps be nearer 14 than 1-tenth of an inch. 














Monthly Abstract of Meteorological Observations, kept daily at Mozafferptir 
ain Tirhit, from the 1st December, 1833, to the 31st May, 1886, by the 
late Tuomas Dasuwoopn, Esq. C. 8. 
Barometer Winds a 
Monatb. reduced Thermometer ~ Number * Weather. 
to 32°, indoors. outside. of days. | = 
| } Se Se EE — — 
A M44 Poo) Max. Min./W. E. N. 5. ™ 


iach. | inch. 






1833. o 
December, .. |29.662)29.570) 62.0 

1834. 
February, ~~ | 29.620/29.53) 64.6, 69.2) 75.5) 56.4) 14 121 
March, ..../29.550/99.4639| 72.6) 76.4) 65.4) 63.7 iG 3414 
April, ....~--|/29-470)29.367| 77-4) 75.6) 91.2) 69.4 33 638°) 


o o o 

| 64.1) 70.1) 54.8) 18 13 0 0) 8/fors and showery. 
| 61.0 68.5| 45.5] 20 10 1 0} olclear, cold. 

— Fe CHEDETD Es ‘ 
9) W.inday,E.at night, 
odo. 4 northwesters. 








ocoscerc cs 






































BY, o.+. 2. (29.28!) 29.195) 8.2? 85.5,/108.6 75.3, O 31 OD 3 wind strong at night 
June, «2-6 <- | 29. 208)29. 135 83.7) 85.4) 95.4] 76.8) 1 29 0 O)14,\Cloudy and «equ <4 
J July, ee ee ee 29,252 20.167 64.0) 85.6) 92.3) 77.7 o 30 0 iS earthquake on Jith. 
August, -...|29.280/99.194) 53.5) 65.4 : 7 212. lia changeable. 
September, 20.373)29.26%) 83.5) 81.7 3 200 010 fair, earthquake, ; 
October,.. .. }29.525/29.45° 79.5, 81.0 9 9 0 O)lOlgale on 4th, wet,fioe. 
‘November,. - }29.722/29.62)} 73-5) 74.0 23 5 20 olfine, clear. 
: December, .« |29.762.29.660) 65.1) 67.5 21 10 » O 3ZShazy, fogs in mofo. 
* 15.35. / 2 
- January,.... 20. 775 20 657 59-5) 63.1 22 9 0 o iido. clear days. 
* Broce eal 30.763 29.672} 65.0) 69.6 i2 15 0 }) 4/4 squalls, fine. - 
+ AB ch, .... |29.675)29.60}) 71-6 76.5 25 £00 @eloudy, fair. | 
Fil, <vee++ |29.659|29-528} 78.4) 80.2 14 16 0 0) 4{frequent equalls, 
BY, «.++ += |29.872/29.365| 82.4) 83-7 5 26 0 O} 4jseveral storms. 
June, .. +--+ |29-377,29.306) 83.0 84.6 0 29 0 1)10\very heavy hail14th. 
. July, i oko. 29.331 29.265 81.9 8‘ 5 iy 17 ; t rai 
August, ~.<. |29.399,29.310) $2.5) 84.1! i2 17 sstorms, fair.  . 
c Ss , « (29.49429.380) 81.5) 83.6 2. 28.3, 5 northwesters, fair. 
October, -- .. [29-605/29.5 18 oy eer he Wiods, fair... 
: = pana mt 9 ; + (, 
— No — $20/29.741 is ie 0 
| — z 
ber — — (1836. m4 ai 10 oO 
~ ¢ 12 } 17 oO. 
7 43 
Ai. 15 o 
3 220 
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The Cawnpore table needs no particular remark. The daily notices 
of the weather are very full, but unfortunately there is no possibility 
of gbbreviating them. I have attempted in some measure to meet 
this difficulty, as in the Tir/it tables, by numbering the days of each 
prevailing wind, and of rain. The predominance of easterly winds 
strikes me as rather anomalous during the hot season; but I have wit- 
nessed the same irregularity at Benares. The hot westerly wind is 
purely a day breeze, and very rarely extends to the night, which is 
generally calm, or has a light air in the opposite direction. 

Abstract of a daily Register of the Weather at Cawnpore, kept by 
Col. G. Potiock, C. B. during the years 1834 and 1835. 
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10 A. M. 4p. M 
‘Thermo- Thermo 
6 meter.) meter, | Wind, days — 
Month > ~ - 2 — 
aS|¢ esis = 
es| Sle | Sel Sl el Llelwls 
8 Ss i= |e <= | IN. /E.|S./W. |e 
1844. (inches 
JAN 4.6 ws 
Feb. .. [29.693] — | — — — — — 6|— 8 | Sjonly 15 days observed. 
March, [29.50+|77.1| — — — —— 14 | 1 Iclear, one storm. 
April, .. [29.403/40.0; — — — 5 | 9}— 10 a erriñe dust, storm 15th 
fy, «. |29.217/36.1) — |29,114/96.5) — | —j}}4 115 |—|wiod ched.to W.at noon 
June, .. [29.129]96.5/90.4 |29,045/86.7/94.1) 2 |18)— Li | 7 \do. frequent squalls. 
July, .. [29.126)%4.8/55.2 |29.053/85.8)87.0) 1 /25)—) 5 | Sia few light showers.  - 
Aug. .. |20.180/94-3/84.6 |29.103/86.0/87.1) @ |14) 1/12 |1S wind variable, cloudy. 
Sept.... |29-271/42,5/82.1 '29.189/83.3/83.9) 3 |20) J 6/17 (/much rain, cloudy. 
Oct..... (29.469/77.5177.2 |29.375/80.5/50.7/10 |14/—] 7 | #) wind strong, | storm. 
Nov.... (29-640/717.2/72.8 |29. * 76.3177.7| 3 | 1] 1] 8 — [1S days obs. clear. 
Dec. .. — 64.0 69.3/71.0/20 | 5) 1] S| 4 [clear ; rain at Xtmas, 
1835. 
J Miss a — 58.1 — i67.7169.5| 6 | 4|—} 2 |— [strong —— cloudless. — 
eb... 2. — 643) — /71.0\74.7| 8 | @| 212 | 2) Nght clonds, } — 
March, — 79.9| — /73.8\81.4| 2171135 trong winds & squalls. — 
April,.. | — 85.0| — [(78.3/92.1| 6 |20) 6) 8 | 9\dust storms, cloudless. © 
May, «. | — 93.0| — |61.68}100.0 4 118] 3) 9 | 5 |anusually hot. 
June, .. }29-243/92.8/57.4 [29.237/63.5 93.0) 2 }19) 2) 7 | 13 /rains begun 16th. . comer 
July, 2 |29.267/83.3/58.2) 2 | 6) 717 j1] heavy clouds, rain light. 
Aug. .. |29.432/82.4/67.6 |29.360/53.4 90.3) 3 |ix| 4:18 |t4}/much rain, clouds. - — 
Sept...- 29.543/81.0 5.5 |29.445 51.7 —- 9 |15| 1| 6 | 8 /cleared on ‘the sth. * 
Oe ae ap 29.573 | Col. Pollock's Barom. ov 
Nov. - -850 74.8 Dr. Dempster's. do. . eS 
751 Mr. Campbell's do, — 
— 070 87 Gol. Dempater's do | 
oe i (pss 64 -70 |70.0 |Dr. Dempster's deo. nee ; 
Bis 5; . 3 hy 789 ‘ Mr. Compbell's do +, 2 a 
‘Th e error of ‘Colonel Porrocx's instrument when compared with . 
my —— in April, 1835, was only —.059. Itis difficult therefore 7 
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nding 50 much lower than Dr. DempsrEn’s, 8 a 
some accident hapyened to it on its return to 
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Abstract o Daily Barometrical Observations, made at Katmandhui 
G. H. Ropinson. 





. 3 Mean height of Barometer reduced to 32° for the hours A 
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— Ie 
5| 6 = | 4 z3 
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| Abstract of Thermometrical Observations, made simultaneously with the above. 


Thermometer outside. 
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Of the two barometers registered at Katmandiu, that of the Resi- 
dent has been preferred, for 1834. Capt. Roninson’s tube for that 
year stood a quarter of an inch lower, and was hardly sensible to the 
diurnal oscillation. After boiling it in the month of September, however, 
it rose to within .02 of H.’s, and exceeded the latter in oscillation by 
.0O3. This and the circumstance of the hour of maximum 9 to 10 A. m. 
being unfortunately omitted among the numerous periods of the day 

~ selected for register, render not only the absolute amount of diurnal 
motion still uncertain for Nipai, but also prevent our calculating 
the annual average. I hope the series 1 am now promised by Dr. A. 
Camrpece for 1837 will supply the want. 

l reserve for a separate notice the calculated elevations connected 
with the Nipdl series, as they are affected by the error alluded to in 


the preceding remarks, of assuming 30 inches for the barometric 
zero atthe level of the sea. 

















2*. ae 
The state of the wind in the valley has not been noted, but the fall 
of rain is recorded with precision, the average amount being about 
50 inches. ° 
The series for Sim/a does not comprehend an entire year, and will 
not therefore furnish averages. The temperature appears to be that 
of the interior of the house. 
Abstract of Meteorological Register kept at Simla, from the 15th May to 
— the 21st November, 1834. By S. M. Bourpansox, “sq. 
Barometer nt 32°. = Thermometer. 
Month. 10 A. M.| 4P. M. |10 PB. M. — 10 A.M.) 4a P.M. | 10 PB, MM. 
May, ese eee ee ee eer ee 93.816 773 .802 .033 74.0 74.5 73.9 
JUDG, oc.cosescenes se 784 -723 774 O33 70.8 70.6 | 69.2 
Jules Soy Seas cones: 794 | .729 |* .784 |,065| 67.4 67.6 66.9 
August “es +*# eee HB © 527 i i | -803 .O50 68.5 67.9 ~ 645.9 
September, «1. +5. 908 832 .672 076 67.2 66,0 65,4 
October, ....+.+--+-| %4.013 | -942 978 |.071) 62.6 62.7 | 68.2% 
November, este 8# #* .092 O41 073 .051 57.1 57.5 54.80 
a 


The range at 74 A. M. is also given for the month of May, the mean of the baro- , 
meter being 23.798; which proves the regularity of the nocturnal tide in these 
elevated regions. . : TF 

atte I must, for want of time, leave to a future opportunity the further 
analysis of the above tables, and the deduction of general average re- 
- gults from the Caleutta tables for the past five years. Meantime, I will 
conclude with the insertion of a table of the temperature at Kandy in 

‘Ceylon, : bligingly contributed by Captain Oro, R. E., and a note — 

the temperature of the Brahmaputra in’ Assam, compared with that of 
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Extract from a Meteorological Journal kept at Kandy, Island of Ceylon, 
— by Captain Orn, R. E. 
(To complete the year 1834, broken off in the Extract published in Journal, No. 48, 
| December 1635, pare 709.) . 




















































Date. Thermometric Range. Rain-guage. 
» dese Monthly | Greatest Range | Least Range Rain |Fallen in 
-_ = Range. in 24 hours. §| in 24 hours. fallen. |}24 hours 
ee Mas ee Max. Temp-iIn the! Max. , 
Month. | and |Range.; and Range. | and | Range. month.| and 
= Min. Min. Min. inches.| Min. . 
* 814 61 _| I 67 | 9. 0 
Nov.... 634 18 634 i74 * 2 72 | 30.6 0 ‘ 
84 ; 764 6* "oh | 4.6 . 
Dec. ..| 55 27 57 194 67a} 2 704 — 
 N.B. Highest range in the shade during the year 1834, 88°, lowest 57°, mean 
temp. 73° 1. 
Total quantity of rain fallen during the year, 96.7 inches. = 
: 4 —— 
Extract from the same Journal for the year 1835. ‘ 
J Date. f ‘Thermometric Range. 
= | Month) Greatest Rance Least Range 
= 1835. : Renee in 24 hours. in 24 hours. : 
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XIV .—Postscript to the Memoir on the Depression of the Wet-bulb 
Thermometer, published in the July number. By Jas. Painser, Seq &c. 


I have only found leisure to repeat the experiments forming the 
final section of my former paper, on one more of the simple gases, 
namely oxygen; of which the specific heat, calculated from the data 
thus supplied, has not been found to differ materially from that of 


. 5 > > 7 - 
common atmospherical air. It follows necessarily, that azote must 
have the same specific heat, since the mixture of the two Causes no 
alteration in the observed depression. The experiments were con- 
ducted in the same order as before, except that the glass exit tube 
was somewhat narrower, and the dry thermometer was fixed in it half 
an inch below the wefted bulb. Some trials, with common air, were 
first made to ascertain whether this arrangement produced any material 
difference of result. — 
Depressions with Oxygen gas. . 
Bar. f C4 el kh Max. dep. Tabular 
4 a a for byg.q max. dep. 
Sept. 21 Commoa air, 29.65 92.0 55.0 36.8 6 39.0 37.2 
Oct. 2 Ditto, 29.78 83.5 51.6 32.4 0 32.4 32.7 
11 Oxygen, 29.61) 82.0 51.4 30.6 2 31.2 31.8 
21 Ditto, $0.00 81.2 63.4 27.6 2} 28.3 31.4 
Nov. 3 Ditto, . 29:90 $2.8 523.1 30.7 Oo 30.7 32.1 
5 Ditto, 99.66 83.4 52.2 31.2 0 31.2 32.5 





In the first experiment it is evident, that the hair hygrometer had 
‘not reached its full contraction for the actual siccity of the air enclos- 
‘ed in the gasometer. The trifling inferiority in the depressions for 
oxygen, I am inclined to attribute to the more sparing hand with 
which it was expended :—the difference of four per cent. is certainly 
larger than ought to be conceded to experimental error, but I feel 

‘sure that a more careful and longer series would haye brought out a 
‘nearer approach to the depressions observed in common air. 





’ 
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Mr. Jouxn Curnin was proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. 
Baosnaw. 


Captain F. Jenxins, proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Sir E. 
Ryan. 


Mr. Geonce Hitz, proposed by Dr. Pearson, seconded by the Seere- 
tary. 


Mr. Richanp Waxer, proposed by Mr. Bexiz, seconded by the Pre- 
~ sident. ) 


“ Babus Ra‘’mya’tn Tacore and Prasannakuma’r Taoore, proposed 
by Babu Rusomoy Durr, seconded by the Secretary. 
Mr. P. A. Lar was proposed a corresponding member by Mr. James 
Passer ; the nomination was referred to the Committee of Papers. 
The meeting then proceeded to the annual election of office-bearers, 
when the following gentlemen were elected. 
Vice-Presidents. 
oma 


Sir Joun P. Grant, Sir B. H. Maren, the Rev. Dr. Mus, W. H. 
Muacnacuren, Esq., H. T. Prinser, Esq. 


Committee of Papers. 


J. R. Convers, Esq.,.C. E. Treveryan, Esq., Capt. Pemperton, Capt. 
Fonnes, D. Hare, Esq., J. T. Pearson, Esq., Dr. Waxrutcn, Capt. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Ramcomun Sen. 

The Secretary resd minutes from the Report of the Committee of pa- 
pers on the Honorable Mr. Turnour’s proposed publication of the Ma/d- 


= vunesi. 


Minute dy Dr. Mit. 


In presenting to the world both the text and the translation of these extensive 
lbistorical works—and in thus rescuing them from what isin many respects worse 
than total oblivion, the confusion and misapprebension of their real testimony 
which a former very crroneous publication on the subject in England was 
culculated to produce,—Mr. Tuxnour would have conferred a very great bene- 
fit on the historical literature of the East, had his merits even stopped at this 
point, and bad he not further shewn by his comments, how admirably qualified 

2 he is to illustrate the work he edites, and enable every reader to profit by its 
contents. The literary benefit is very far from being confined to the single 
subject of Ceylon : it extends to the whole of India: and yields in importance. 
to nothing that has yet been prodaced on thot most perplexed and generally 
unproductive subject, the history of India prior to the thousandth year of our 

ue ww these documents bear on the general history of the country, will be very = fs 
vident to any one who follows the able editor in his preliminary remarks, ex 

oll as in the specimen he } a8 salrendy given us of the first book of his series, the —* 
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; J o remark, that the peculiarly interesting connex! 
se aan the history of Ceylon before the Christian era, with that of 
"hel aertor id ndia which we now call Behar, ix att a 
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wery language® in which all these books are written: and that it originates 
with what is undoubtedly the most striking and important moral phenomena in 
the history of Eastern Asia, the rise of Buddhism from the centre of that great 
Gangetic kingdom. And it is observable, that the same dynasty of sovereigns 
of that large district, reigning at Patatiputra, or Palibothra, the present Patna, 
—from the midst of whom Gautama Buppua arose nearly six centuries before 
eur Lord,—presents us not two centuries afterwards, in the age of ALEXANDER 
and SANDRACOTTUS with the one solitary point in which the history of India 


— 


Te ⸗ 


_ * The Pali in which these historical books are written, and which is the language 

of Buddhist literature and religion, as wellin Siam, Ava, Nipdi, and Tibet, as in 
Ceylon, —is in fact no other, as Mr, TurRNouR shews, and the text of his originals 
exhibits to every Sanscrit acholar, than the Magadha Pracrit,—the classical form ino 
Sucient Behar, of that very peculiar modification of Sanscrit speech which enters as 
Jarcely into the drama of the Hindus (though in a different way) as did the Dorie 
dialectinto the Attic tragedy in ancient Greece. Now, nll the variations of Sanscrit 
words that occur in these Pracrit dialects, answer closely to the forms which the 
same words exhibit in the vernacular Hindui of that province, and the yet more 
‘northern districts of India, as far as the Himwdlnya: fe. g¢. the omission of the r, 

the chang of bA to A, &c. &c.) and are totally unlike the forms of the same words 

* even in the proyince of Bengal, or as infused into the languages of the Southern 
peninsula, and of lon iteclf. And whenever corresponding words in the Pali and 
Singhalese occur, as they do every where, I believe it will be invariably found that 

the latter, (the vernscular words of the people of the Kandian ond maritime provinces 

of Ceylon.) resemble most closely the Sanscrit’originnl of both :—whereas the former, 

‘the sacred language, takes in all words that admit of it, the same sort of peculiar 

* variation which belongs to the tongues of northernmost India,—shewing evidently 
that it was fhence, ond not from Ceylon, that the peculiar language as well as insti- 
tutions of Buddhism came to the island,—as the Muhdransi itself distinctly asserts. 
To take but one out of the many instances that might be alleged, we may give one 
| of the most remarkable and early names of the island, viz Tamba-pannyo, as the 
os Péli name fs ‘given in p. 35 of this specimen of the Mahdvansi, viz. the ‘* copper- 
— palmed 3". in Sanserit Tamra-pani. Now this Sanserit form, so different from 
—— the Pali, is actually the present Singhalese | for the same thing, as I was assured by a 
— eo competent scholar on the island: and a very convincing proof that it has ever been 
80, may | be seen | in the name by which the island was universally known to the an- 
= ents and to Cosmas Indicopleustes when he visited it, viz, TarpoBarvy. The 
if sn ‘Greeks would be just as unlikely to introduce this r where it did not exist, as any 
* — ‘languages of India beside the northernmost ones would ‘be to drop it where 








soft Before existed : but this is a universal character of the Pracrit and of the ‘present 


r  ‘Hindui, (as seen in this word, famba, copper—kém ** work’? for karm, &e. &c. &e.) 


ni⸗ real origin of the celebrated name ‘Taprobane (whatever ; may be thought of 


_the story connected with it in the Mahdvansi, and which may | seem with ** 
opr : — have arisen from the ftamra-varna, or copper colour, of its so 
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g information — we — — this —— — are airy 


r Matura, so well-known to navigators)—is one of the “points of cu * — 
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coincides with that of Western Asia and Europe, from which in every other point 
(before the Mahometan conquest) it is so remarkably and totally separate. 

The great value of these works, us containing correct chronological history, is 
well tatablished from this unerring test by Mr. Tuomnoun. And he most 
ably vindicates the Buddhist authors of Ce ey/on at least, from the general censure 
passed on them by Professor Honace Witson,—in reviewing the Tibet docu- 
ments of M. Csoma Kiris1,—of being, if possible, more regardless of chre- 

) nology than even the Br4hmans. The degree of accuracy, indeed, with which,.in 
= the midst of this long series of kings, the age of Cuanpra-Gurra MAuRYA is 
marked,—even admitting amerror of sixty years from his proper age, as a coffe. - : 
temporary of ALEXANDER and Sevteucus,—is yet most wonderful, when com- 
pared with the only other chronological Indian history yet Sinduaede tee his 
tory of Cashmir, called the Radja Tarangini, (which we owe to the eminently 
learned orientalist just named,) whose lists would go to antedate that celebrated 
king by nearly twelve centuries.— On all these points, Mr. Tunnour’s observa. 
tions are very valuable: and even when they may fail to produce conviction’ (as 
in some parts of the dissertation inserted in the Journal As. Soc. of September 
last), the learning and candour with which he prosecutes the inquiry, amd the 
abfence of all undue prepossession in favor of those authors with whom heis 
necesaarily Most conversant, ever entitle them to the utmost consideration. ~ 

It would be undervaluing these works to suppose them to be merely a dry 
chronological catalogue of sovereigns and dynasties: though this is frequently 
all that ao inquirer into ancient India is able to meet with ; re, between fable 
* on the one hand, and the atrong national tendency to abstract speculation on the 
other, the literature of the country has so little to aid a historical student. These 
works apparently contain much that may well deemed valuable by a philoso- 
7 phical inquirer into history : and the details, in particular, of the contest be- 
te tween the antagonist principles of Brhhmanism end Buddhisu, are often curiously 
illustrative of the genius of these two systems, which have held, and still ae: 

such sway over large —— of mankind, © 

n me eer Kan ‘WW. He Mi. & 
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Minute by the Secretary. fp 


Fully subacribing! to the eulogy recorded by our Vice-President on Mr. Tun. 
soun’s labours, which all who have read his specimen-volume and prelimi. 
nary treatise will acknowledge to be most just and well deserved, I have > merely 
to notice, that the typographical execution of his Pal text in Roman character , 
has been examined by a competent n native scholar residing in Calcutta, and, (0 
found to contain: but a trifling list of ¢ errors, and those chiefly of the accented at 
letters. There a are blanks io the manuscript which it might be possible to re- 
store by collation with the | copies of the MaAdvansi in the Burmese character, 

’ | procur rable at t Ava Lhave sent the specimen to Colonel H. BuRNey, 
will, ae “be h ppy to — his collateral aid to this merit 
| . — te led gg * >> ~* 
ade fens tely tatters in my way of. verifying a portion not of tt 

me of Singhalese continuation translated in Mr. Tt 
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called my attention to the form of a letter® on one of the ancient coins of 
Dambadinaa hitherto but imperfectly decyphered, at the moment when I was 
transcribing a DelAi inseription of the eleventh century; the form of other 
letters struck me as very similar to that type, and hence, on re-examini@g all 
the coins I possessed, and the drawings of others sent me by Captain Ono, I was 
forthwith enabled to recognise the names of no lesa than six kings, all occurring 
in Mr. Tornova's list within the two centurics immediately subsequent to the 
SAolian conquest}, and thus forming a chronological link with one of the 
dynasties of Southern India, which has been but very imperfectly lifted from ob- 
“Security by the researches of Colonel] Mackenzir agd others in India proper. 

" J. Prinser. 


The Society concurring entirely in the Committee's view of the value of 
Mr. Turnxocr's intended publication, particularly in regard to the light 
it throws on the early history of India, it was resolved to advocate its 
patronage by the Government of India, to the fullest extent that it may 
shave been usual for Government to subscribe to private enterprizes of 
similar importance i in India itself. 


Library. - . 

i Riseensviog books were presented. . 

‘Catalozde, of 7395 Stars, chiefly in the southern hemisphere, by Mr. W. 
Ricuanpsos senféd by the Lords of the Admiralty. 

_ Memoires de demie Royale de Caen, 1825—1829. 

Annuaire ‘du Calvados for 1833-34-35, 3 vols. 

Essai sur les Combustion’ Humaines, par Pierre-Aimé Lair, 1 vol. (3 copies) 
and various tracts, essays, notices, by Mr. Lair and other Members—presented 
by the Royal Society of Caen. * 

Memoires sur La Conformité Organique dans L’'Echelle Animale par Ant. 
Duges—presented by Mons. J. C. Villaire, Surgeon of the French Corvette Aute. 

Wann on the Hindus, 2 vols. (purchased.) — * 

‘Extract of a letter from Dr. Wane to Captain Crawrurp (recently 
——— from Egypt) was read, expressing a desire to place the Literary 
and Antiquarian Society at Cairo, ingtituted by himself, in-correspondence 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. . 

‘The Secretary stated that he had openéd the desired intercourse by addressing 
to Dr. Wane copies of the Arabic works printed by the Society, and of the 
Ethiopian — printed in the Jourtial, ion hopes of their Eeing — 
F A — of — of Native ornaments were presented by Babu 
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Physical. 
' Extracts of letters from Lieutenant G. Furusames and Captain’ A. 
Burnes were read, announcing: the dispatch of further fossils from Perim, 
in the gulph of Cambay. 
Mr. H. Warrens presented a very large fragment of a fossil tree from 
Birbham, upon which there appeared a cut as of a hatchet, made before 
the wood was petrified. (?) 
~ A letter was read from M. Jures Drssanprys, dated Maurice 29th Sep- 
7 * tember, 1836, forwarding meteorological observations made from April to 
August inclusive, and promising to continue the series if acceptable. 

A note from Dr. Spitspury explained that the large fossil acetabulum 
of the elephant, presented at a former meeting, was not found at Segount, 
(whence the femur of 1834 was extracted,) but from the hill close to 
Jabalpur, which Captain Sreeman first brought to notice. The positions, 
therefore, of these large fragments were 60 miles asunder. 

Another fragment on a still more gigantic scale, the lower end of the 
humerus, was now presented: and Dr. 5S. announces three more large 
fotsils on their way to Calcutta, from two spots visited by Major Ousetey, 

The skeleton of the Sumatran Orang-otang which lately died in Cal? 
cutta (wanting the hands and feet) was presented by Mr. R. W. Faire. 

A large ostraceous shell was presented by the Rev. M. Mpa 








The Secretary read his Report on the past year’s proceedings, of which 
the following is the substance. 

The number of new Members added to the list in 1836 had been 
¥ Ordinary WHemMUSlie < c.c.co ce west se CO MCET Es 0 xan te pebeeee Cu 54,4 
‘pg Associate Members, 2... cece tc wees ce sesncsesieses 2 

Honorary Waters a a's'c vie dad’ sels she Marne osic'e. casa uskit 

The loss by death, 2; by departure to .Europe, 1; and withdrawal, 

3; in @ll os oe bs wc teas te ee eens —— 2⸗ 6 * 

“The financial operations of the year were as follows: 


Payments. conti y - balance of - teiple. 
To house estab) n- y of past year's 406 66 
from December, TOS). to Sa. Re, 300 15 2 ** _or 
——— * _| By quarterly sotletitond and admis-— 
sion fees realised, —— 99 
By “rd Dividend on the Estate of 
Mackintosh and CO 
r 
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roceecdings o : 
- gs of the Asiatic Society. (pas, —— 
Oriental Publications, 
Payments Recoi 
| . fn 
To paid several bille for printing By cash balance ———— 
* mat . as 
To Pandit and Ma slavis for’ correct 6900 86 | By amount reslised from public sub- — 
—————— aulavis for correct- acriptions to the Alamgirt, a stan 10 a 
T° aie ** * X — 160 00 By prvace subscriptions for that and | 
riteranicashier. — -» 150 00 other works realised -» 2000 9 8 
To expense sor removing College By sale of books, SP .. 615 87 
—— ‘= Fp ode — 8106 By ditto to Education Committee, -- 504 090 
: one “$+ * — book casts from . By establishment for care of books 
* — A 59 11 8 allowed by Government for March 
he Tea by sale of Innya, — ward entered in general ac- 
ransferred {o Rarmdhan Sen, on count,) ee a 
hisengaging to complete the work, 300 6 0 < em TS Se 
Toft t to Eu , packing, &c,, 12 157 _ 
To », cooly hire, kc. -- 88 93 
To balance in hand, -* +» 2174 B87 
Cos Rs. 10,012 O01 Co..1 Re. 10,012 O1 
Outstanding Bills due tothe end of Subscriptions to be realised for works 
1836, * — .. 2204 9 11 delivered, say, =e -+ 1000 0 0 


‘‘'The publications by the Society and under its auspices have been this year 
unprecedentedly numerous. Of the Researches, two half volumes have been com- 
pleted, one literary and one physical : the latter containing no less thap 21 
plates. Thirty, indeed, have been engraved, but nine are necessarily kept back, — 
from the text being yet unfinished. It is my duty to bring to the notice of 
Members in what manner I have been enabled to publish so many finished plates, 
engraved io a style much superior to those of former volumes, without entuiling 


: an expense much beyond that of the paper on which they are printed. 
«The lithographsof the snakes and some of the botanical plates were kindly drawn : 


by Dr. Cantor ; the remainder of the latter by the artists of Dr. WAuticn’s 
establishment: one or two have also been executed by myself: but by far the 
greater portion, including nine mezzotinto and six line engravings, have been 
executed on holidays and at early leisure hours, by Ka’stna’tH, the chief die en- 
graver of the Mint, who most liberally refuses to accept any remuneration for 4 
them, considering himself under some little obligation to the Society and to myself | 
’ ~ for having brought his talents to notice. I trust the Society will testify in an 
_appropriate manner their acknowledgment of such a disinterested and noble act. 
” «* Besides these works, the Society has witnessed in the course of the past ye&r, 
the completion of the Fatawa Alamgiri, the second volume of the Mahébhdrata, 
(of which the third volume is also far advanced,) the Raja Tarangini, the Susra- 
ta, the Naishadha, and the Anis ul Musharrabin, leaving only the remainder of 
the Mabsbhérata and a few pages of the Khazanat ul Tim, to be accomplished, of 
all the works transferred from the Committee of Pablic Inatruction™. — 

“« Collaterally the Society has taken under its auspices the publication of the : 
Cochin-Chinese Dictionary, of the Alif Leila, and of an Anglo-Burmese Diction- 
ary of which the manuscript ordered to be printed under the pitronage of 

Government, has been placed in my hands by Mr. Lawe its compiler, on his 


co reeae for England; meantime our representative tn England, Professor 









“Wusow, is engaged in passing the Moomcaorr journals through the press 
| risk and credit of the Society. : * . 
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— 1836.) Proceedings of the Asiatic Soviety. 835 
has, in the course of the present year, transferred to the Society the two — se 
of the Oriental Library of Fort William, manuscripts aod printed works, and 
has liberally granted a monthly allowance for their preservation, Further dova- 
tions of a valuable nature have been made by the French Government; the 
Lords of the Admiralty, the Commissioners of Parliamentary Records, (through 
the Goveroment,) and by Dr. Lumava and other private individuals, in addition 
to the customary tribute from the learned Societies of Earope and America. 

> “The Museum has continued to increase rapidly ; but its means of doing justice 

} « to objects presented has been limited for want of funds. The fossils particular- 

ly require more cabinets and more space, Captain CuNNINGHAM's present of 

S4rnhth sculptures forms the chief object of notice in the antiquarian museum. 

Depredations to an unfortunate extent have been lately made by some of the ser- 

vants of the house, in articles ornamented in silver and gold; which the Libra- 

rian partly attributes to the opening of the rooms at so early an hour. Inquiry is 
now pending at the police, and measures must be devised for better securing our 
increasing property. 

— Some propositions have to be submitted for the publication of further oriental 
works—but the first to which 1 would beg tle Society’s attention are the, cata- 
logues of the College manuscripts which have been prepared for the purpose by 

. the Pandit and Maulavi in their respective languages. To the former of these I 
would recommend that Mr. HopaGson’s revised catalogue of Buddhist works ex- 

aX tant in Nipal should be added. . 

‘There are in the Society’s portfolios a considerable number of original draw- 
ings and inscriptions, (besides several bound MS, volumes of the Mackenzie 
drawings) which it. would be extremely desirable to publish at the present time, 
when an effort seems to be simultaneously making in India and in Europe 2 

f to read the history of ancient India through the medium of her monumental — 
records; The Ceyloa portion would serve to illustrate the gredt work upon 
which Mr. Tumnoun is engaged; while those of the peninsula would form an 
appropriate appendix to the review of the Mackrenziz MSS. at Madras, which 

“the Society has recommended to be undertaken by Mr. Taytor. Were a single 
competent native draughtsmaa added to the Government Lithographic Esta- 


-- 


blishment, this object might be attained at a comparatively trifling cost: and I 
think it would be worthy the Committee of Papers to suggest some measure of 
the sort to the present Ruler of India, who has accepted, not as an idle honor, 


the high post of : atron to our Society. : : 


— ‘*The last act of the past year has been the establishment of a Committee for 
statistical inquiries, © f the success of which it is yet too early to speak, but not 
e ‘too early to augur well from the known zeal of those who have undertaken the — 


— 
wv 






giexcnlenin: task. bere oe as +>. 
“An application signed by all the students of the Sansorit College, for ° 


the Society to print the Magh Kdvya (of which the edition published by ~ 
Mr. Conennooxe some years ago ‘is now extinct) was referred to the 
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Committee of Papers. 
‘The same me | 
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